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REASONS  « 

roR  PRXPARiira  this  American  EDinoxr.       / 

Paradise  Lost  is,  by  common  consenti  pronoanced  lo  be  a  wcrk  of 
traoscendent  genius  and  taste.  It  takes  Tank  with  the  Iliad  of  Homers 
mjod  with  the  £neid  of  Virgil,  as  an  Epie  of  incompaiable  merit.  Diy* 
den  was  by  no  means  extravagant  in  the  piaise  which  he  bestowad 
npon  it  in  his  well-known  lines ; 

*'  Three  poeti  in  three  distent  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  ailom  : 
The  iSnt  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed ; 
The  next  in  majesty  ;  in  both  the  last 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go : 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  other  two." 

Its  praise  is  often  on  the  lips  of  every  roan  endowed  with  the  most 
moderate  literary  qualifications ;  but  the  work  has  been  read  by  com- 
paratively few  persons.  How  few  even  of  educated  men  can  affirm 
that  they  have  so  read  and  understood  it,  as  to  appreciate  all  its  parts  1 
How  does  this  happen  1  Is  the  poem  considered  unworthy  of  their 
most  careful  perusal  ?  Is  it  not  inviting  to  the  intellect,  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  sensibilities?  Is  it  not  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to 
any  other  poetic  composition,  the  Hebrew  writings  only  excepted,  to 
whose  lofty  strains  of  inspired  song  the  blind  bard  of  London  was  to 
greatly  indebted  for  his  own  subordinate  inspiration  ? 

If  inquiry  should  extensively  be  made,  it  will  be  ascertained  that 
Paradise  Lost,  is  but  little  read,  less  understood,  and  still  less  appre- 
ciated; though  it  may  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  almost  every  libraryi 
or  upon  the  parlor  table  of  almost  every  dwelling.     Every  school  boyi 
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and  every  school  girl  has  read  some  beautiful  extracts  from  it,  and  has 
heard  it  extolled  as  an  unrivalled  production  ;  and  this  is  about  all  that 
is  usually  learned  in  regard  to  it,  or  appreciated.  The  question  returns, 
and  it  is  one  of  some  literary  interest,  how  is  this  treatment  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  to  be  accounted  for?  To  this  inquiry  the  following  ob- 
servations will,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  appropriate  and  satisfactory. 

It  is  pre-eminently  a  learned  work  ;  and  has  been  well  denominated 
"  a  book  of  universal  knowledge.^'  In  its  naked  form,  in  its  bare  text, 
it  can  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  none  but  highly  educated  per- 
sons. The  perusal  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  its  great  author^s  prodigious  learning,  and  of  the  immense 
stores  which  be  brought  into  use  in  its  preparation.  As  one  of  his 
editors,  (Sir  Egerton  Brydges,)  remarks,  "  his  great  poems  require 
such  a  stretch  of  mind  in  the  reader,  as  to  be  almost  painful.  The 
mott  amazing  copiousness  of  learning  is  sublimated  into  all  his  concep- 
tions and  descriptions.  His  learning  never  oppressed  his  imagination  ; 
and  his  imagination  never  obliterated  or  dimmed  his  learning;  but 
even  these  would  not  have  done  without  the  addition  of  a  great  heart, 
and  a  pure  and  lofty  mind.  The  poem  is  one  which  could  not  have 
been  produced  solely  by  the  genius  of  Milton,  without  the  addition  of 
an  equal  extent  and  depth  of  learning,  and  an  equal  labor  of  reflection. 
It  has  always  a  great  compression.  Perhaps  its  perpetual  allusion  to 
all  past  literature  and  history  were  sometimes  carried  a  little  too  far 
for  the  popular  reader;  and  the  latinised  style  requires  to  be  read  with 
the  attention  due  to  an  ancient  classic.^^  To  read  it,  therefore,  intelli- 
gently and  advantageously,  no  small  acquaintance  is  needed  with 
classical  and  various  learning. 

While  large  portions  of  the  poem  are  sufficiently  lucid  for  the  com- 
prehension of  ordinary  readers,  there  is  frequently  introduced  an  ob- 
scure paragraph,  sentence,  clause,  or  word ;  which  serves  to  break  up 
the  continuity  of  the  poem  in  the  reader^s  mind,  to  obstruct  his  pro- 
gress, to  apprise  him  of  his  own  ignorance  or  obtuseness,  and  thus  to 
create  no  small  degree  of  dissatisfaction.  The  obscurity  arises,  in 
some  cases,  from  the  highly  learned  character  of  the  allusions  to  an- 
cient histor>'  and  mythology;  in  other  cases,  from  great  inversion  of 


irtyle,  from  the  ase  of  Luin  ud  Greek  foms  of  ezfrauioB ;  inm  p^ 
colmr  Bodee  of  tpelling ;  from  raferencet  to  exploded  ud  vnjpilifloilik 
phieal  notions  in  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  and  phOosopllji^wift   . . 
which  but  few  persons  are  iiwiiliar.  ^         V 

Besides  all  this^  it  has  been  truly  obsefred  by  the  writer  befnit 
qnoted,  that  ^*  MSion  ktu  a  language  of  hu  own  ;  I  may  say  inTenfel 
by  himself.  It  is  somewhat  hard  but  it  is  all  sincere :  it  is  lot'TerF  ' 
nacolai^  but  has  a  latinised  cast,  which  requires  a  little  tinie  to  lecMi* 
cile  a  reader  to  it.  It  is  best  fitted  to  conrey  his  own  amgnificeiit 
ideas ;  its  rery  learnedness  impresses  as  with  respect.  It  mom  with 
m  gigantic  step :  it  does  not  flow  like  Shakspearci^  >tyt9}  nor  dtttil 
like  Spenser's.  Now  and  then  there  an  transpositions  soBsewliat 
mlien  to  the  character  of  the  English  langnage,  which  is  aot  well  ijriF 
calated  tot  transposition ;  but  in  Milton  this  is  perhaps  a  merit,  Is-' ' 
caase  his  lines  are  pregnant  with  deep  thought  and  snblime  imagery 
which  requires  us  to  dwell  upon  them,  and  contemplate  then>  orer  and 
over.     He  ought  never  to  be  read  rapidly." 

Such  being:  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Paradise  Lost,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  its  general  neglect,  and  for  the  scanty  satislac* 
tion  experienced  by  most  persons  in  the  attempt  to  read  it.  Much  of 
it.  as  we  have  remarked)  cannot  be  understood ;  it  abounds  in  Xoo 
many  passages  that  convey  to  none  but  the  learned  any  cleat  idea: 
thus  the  common  reader  is  repelled,  and  the  sublimities  and  beauties 
of  this  incomparable  poem  are  known  only  as  echoes  from  the  pages 
of  criticism,  of  course  inadequately. 

Not  long  since  even  a  well-educated  and  popular  preacher  was 
a^ked  how  be  managed  in  reading  Paradise  Lost  ?  His  honest  and 
truthful  answer  was,  that  he  skipped  over  the  hard  places,  and  read  the 
eai!>ier;  that  he  did  not  pretend  fully  to  understand,  or  to  appreciate, 
the  entire  poem  ;  but  admitted  that  not  a  few  passages  were  not  far 
from  being  a  dead  letter  to  him,  requiring  for  their  just  interpretation 
more  research  and  study  than  he  was  willing  or  able  to  bestow.  The 
fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  since  a  poem  is  addressed  chiefly  to  the  im- 
a^pnation  and  the  sensibilities ;  since  it  is  read  with  a  view  to  plea- 
suraVe  excitement,  and  not  taken  up  as  a  production  to  be  severely 
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etadied ;  since  a  demand  for  mental  labor  and  research  interferes  with 
the  entertainment  anticipated,  in  most  cases  the  Paradise  Lost  is,  on 
this  account,  laid  aside,  though  possessing  the  highest  literary  merit, 
for  poems  of  an  inferior  cast,  but  of  easier  interpretation. 

It  18  possible  also  that  the  pious  spirit  which  animates  the  entire 
poem,  and  the  theological  descriptions  which  abound  in  several  of  the 
Books,  may,  to  the  mass  of  readers,  give  it  a  repulsive  aspect,  and 
cause  them,  though  unwisely,  to  prefer  other  productions  in  which 
these  elements  are  not  found. 

To  the  causes  now  enumerated,  rather  than  to  those  assigned  by  Dr. 
Johnson  may  be  referred  the  result  which  he  thus  describes : — "  Para- 
dise Lost  is  one  of  the  books  which  the  reader  admires  and  lays  down, 
and  forgets  to  take  up  again.  None  ever  wished  it  longer  than  it  is. 
Its  perusal  is  a  duly  rather  than  a  pleasure.  We. read  Milton  for  in- 
struction, retire  harrassed  and  overburdened,  and  look  elsewhere  for 
recreation  :  we  desert  our  master,  and  seek  for  companions." 

But  is  there  no  remedy  for  this  neglectful  treatment  of  the  finest  poeti' 
cal  composition  in  our  language  ?  May  not  something  be  done  to  pre- 
pare American  readers  gcnenilly  to  appreciate  it,  and,  in  the  perusal, 
to  gratify  their  intellects  and  regale  their  fancy,  among  its  grandeurs 
and  beauties,  and  also  among  its  learned  allusions,  and  scientific  infor- 
mations ? 

The  attainment  of  this  important  end  is  the  design  of  the  present 
edition:  it  is  therefore  furni«*hed  with  a  large  body  of  notes;  \\ith 
notes  sulBciently  numerous  and  full,  it  is  presumed,  to  clear  up  the  ob- 
scurities to  which  we  have  referred  ;  to  place  the  unlearned  reader,  so 
far  as  the  possession  of  the  information  requisite  to  understand  the 
poem  is  concerned,  on  the  same  levil  with  the  learned ;  and  to  direct 
attention  to  the  parts  most  deserving  of  admiration,  and  to  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  should  be  admired.  The  editions  hitherto  published 
in  this  country,  it  is  believed,  are  either  destitute  of  notes,  or  the  notes 
are  altogether  too  few  and  too  brief  to  afford  the  aid  which  is  generally 
required. 

About  half  a  century  after  the  publication  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
its  reputation  was  much  advanced  by  a  series  of  papers  which  came 


oat  weekly  in  the  eddmited  Spectitor,  from  tlie  gneefal  poi  of 
Addison.  ^Theeei*"  es  Hallun  justly  nmarki,  »wei«  peibafi 
eaperior  to  any  critieume  that  had  been  written  in  onr  knicoaga,  mi 
we  most  always  aeknowledge  their  good  sense,  their  jndicionsnss% 
mnd  the  Taat  serrice  tiiey  did  to  onr  literatare,  in  setting  tiie  PUadSse 
Lost  on  its  proper  lerel."  Bnt  modem  peiiodicaJsi  and  nodeni 
easays  are  fast  crowding  out  the  once  familiar  rolnmes  of  that  ezod- 
lent  British  classic ;  and  those  once  famous  criticisms  are  now  seMoH 
met  with,  so  that  modem  readers,  with  rare  exceptions,  derive  hatK  " 
them  no  benefit  in  the  reading  of  the  Paradiss  Lost. 

The  Editor  has  evinced  his  own  high  sense  of  their  value,  and  haa^ 
moreorer,  rendered  them  far  more  aTailable  to  the  illustration  of  the' 
poem,  than  they  are,  as  found  in  the  Spectator,  b>'  selecting  such  eriti* 
cisms  as  appeared  to  him  to  poraess  the  highest  merit,  and  distributing 
them  in  the  form  of  notes,  to  the  sereral  parts  of  the  poem  which  they 
serve  to  illustrate  and  adorn.  After  this  labor  had  been  performed, 
however,  and  a  principal  part  of  the  other  notes  had  been  prepared,  it 
was  ascertained  with  some  surprise,  on  procuring  a  London  copy  of 
Bp.  Newton^s  edition  of  Milton,  now  quite  scarce,  that  the  same  course 
bad  a  century  ago  been  pursued  by  him  ]  though  the  same  pains  bad 
not  been  taken  by  Newton  to  distribute  in  detail  to  every  part  of  the 
poem  the  criticisms  of  Addison.  Besides  this,  he  introduced  them 
entire,  and  thus  occupied  his  pages  with  much  matter  quite  inferior  to  , 
that  which  has  been  provided,  in  this  edition,  from  recent  sources. 

The  notes  of  the  present  edition  will  be  found  to  embrace,  besides 
much  other  matter,  all  that  is  excellent  and  worth  preservation  in 
those  of  Newton,  Todd,  Brydges,  and  Stehbing;  comprehending  also 
some  of  the  richest  treasures  of  learned  and  ingenious  criticism  which 
the  Paradise  Lost  has  called  into  existence,  and  which  have  hitherto 
been  scattered  through  the  pages  of  many  volumes  of  Reviews  and 
miscellaneous  literature  :  and  these  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  illus- 
trate the  several  parts  of  the  poem  to  which  they  retate. 

It  was  not  deemed  important  to  occupy  space  in  the  discussion  of 
certain  questions,  more  curious  than  useful  or  generally  interesting, 
relating  to  some  earlier  authors,  to  whom  it  has  been  alleged  that  Mil- 
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ton  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  plan  and  some  prominent  features  of 
the  Paradise  Lost.  Yet  it  has  been  a  pleasant,  and  more  profitable 
task,  to  discover  by  personal  research,  and  by  aid  of  the  research  of 
others,  those  parts  of  classical  authors  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
which  has  enabled  the  learned  poet  so  wonderfully  to  enrich  and  adorn 
his  beautiful  production.  These  classic  gems  of  thought  and  exprcs- 
aioD  have  been  introduced  in  the  notes,  only  for  the  gratification  of 
those  persons  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  language  of  the  Roman 
and  Grecian  poets ;  and  who  may  have  a  taste  for  observing  the  coin- 
cidences between  their  language  and  that  of  the  great  master  of  Eng* 
lish  verse. 

Not  long  before  the  composition  of  Paradise  Lost,  Milton  thus 
speaks  of  the  qualifications  which  he  regarded  as  requisite  and  which 
he  hoped  to  employ  in  preparing  it:  "A  work  not  to  be  raised  from 
the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapors  of  wine  ;  nor  to  be  obtained  of  dame 
Memory  and  her  siren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out 
his  Seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify 
the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and 
select  reading,  steady  observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous 
arts  and  afiairs/^ 

'This,  T  am  convinced,'  says  Sir  E.  B.  already  quoted,  *  is  the  true 
origin  of  Paradise  Loxt .  Shakspeare's  originality  might  be  still  more 
impugned,  if  an  anticipation  of  hints  and  similar  stories  were  to  be 
taken  as  proof  of  plagiarism.  In  many  of  the  dramatist's  most  beauti- 
ful plays  the  whole  tale  is  borrowed  ]  but  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
turn  brass  into  gold.  This  sort  of  passage  bunting  has  been  carried  a 
great  deal  too  far,  and  has  disgusted  and  repelled  the  reader  of  feeling 
and  taste.  The  novelty  is  in  the  raciness,  the  life,  the  force,  the  just 
association,  the  probability,  the  truth;  that  which  is  striking  because 
it  is  extravagant  is  a  falr^e  novelty.  He  who  borrows  to  make  patches 
is  a  plagiarist ;  but  what  patch  is  there  in  Milton  ?  All  is  inter- 
woven and  forms  part  of  one  web.  No  doubt  the  holy  bard  was  al- 
ways intent  upon  sacred  poetry,  and  drew  his  principal  inspirations 
from  Scripture.    This  distinguishes  his  style  and  spirit  from  all  other 


poets;  ud  giTW  him  m  weAtiBaatf  which  his  not  bsn  raipssMd,  ssis 
IB  the  book  whsiiee  willed  thst  inepimtioa.' 

The  Editor  is  folly  awsre  of  the  boUneas  of  tiie  sttempt  to  Iwiiiih 
a  fall  eommentsiy  on  soch  m  poem  as  this :  he  is  also  poinfiilly  ssan* 
Ue  thst  much  higher  qosliftestioiis  then  he  poeseasea  could  pioitafalsr 
and  hoDOfsbly  be  laid  oat  in  the  undertsking.  He  hss  long  wondawdt 
and  legretted,  thst  each  sn  edition  of  Pkradiae  Lost,  ss  the  Ameiiesn 
pablie  needs,  hsa  not  been  f nnuahed ;  and  in  ths  sbsenee  of  s  bsttm^ 
he  oiiera  thia  edition,  sa  adspted,  in  hia  hamble  opinion,  to  lender  m 
oMst  deairable  and  profitable  senriee  to  the  reading  eomnmnhyj  whSe 
it  msy  contribnte,  ss  he  hopes,  to  bring  this  poem  from  the  ,stBls  of 
onraeiited  ncgket  into  which  it  hss  fallen,  end  canse  it  to  be  more 
geneially  reed  snd  stndied,  for  the  coitiTstion  of  s  litersiy  tsste  sad 
for  the  eipsnaion  of  the  inteliectaal  snd  moral  powers. 

Oars  is  sn  sge  in  which  the  best  writings  of  the  acTenteenth  century 
have  been  generally  republished,  and  thus  have  been  put  upon  a  new 
career  of  fame  and  usefulness.  Shakspeare  has  bad,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  bis  learned  annotators,  without  whose  aid  large  por- 
tions of  bis  plays  would  be  nearly  unintelligible.  He  has  been  hon- 
ored with  public  lectures  also,  to  illustrate  his  genius,  and  to  bring 
to  view  his  masterly  sketches  of  the  human  heart  and  manners. 
There  have  recently  started  up  public  readers  also,  by  whose  popular 
exertions  he  has  been  brought  into  more  general  admiration.  It  seems 
to  be  full  time  that  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  great  epic  of  Milton 
than  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  us,  and  that  a  more  extended  use- 
fulness also,  should  be  secured  to  it,  by  the  publication  of  critical  and 
explanatory  notes,  such  as  the  circumstances  of  the  reading  class  ob- 
viously require. 

Ever  valuable  will  it  be,  for  its  varied  learning,  for  its  exquisiie 
beauties  of  poetic  diction  and  measure  ;  for  its  classical,  scientific  and 
scriptural  allusions;  for  its  graphic  delineations  of  the  domestic  state 
and  its  duties;  for  its  adaptation,  when  duly  explained  and  understood, 
to  enlarge  the  intellect,  to  entertain  the  imagination,  to  improve  lite- 
rary taste,  and  cultivate  the  social  and  the  devout  affections  ;  for  its 
grand  account  of  cVeation,  providence,  and  redemption,  embracing  a 
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most  beautiful  narrative  and  explanation  of  some  of  the  most  interest 
ing  events  connected  with  the  history  of  our  race.  Nor  should  men- 
tion be  omitted,  of  those  excellent  counsels,  and  maxims  of  conduct 
which  it  so  frequently  suggests,  conveyed  in  language  too  appropriate 
and  beautiful  to  be  easily  erased  from  the  memory,  or  carelessly  disre- 
garded. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  confidently  adopt  the  words  of  Brydges,  who 
has  said,  that  to  study  MUtorCs  poetry  is  not  merely  the  delight  of  every 
accomflisked  mind^  but  it  is  a  duty.  He  who  is  not  conversant  with  it, 
cannot  conceive  how  far  the  genius  of  the  Muse  can  go.  The  bard, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  inborn  genius,  could  never  have  at- 
tained this  height  of  argument  and  execution  but  by  a  life  of  laborious 
and  holy  preparation;  a  constant  conversance  with  the  ideas  sug- 
gested by  the  sacred  writings ;  the  habitual  resolve  to  lift  his  mind 
and  heart  above  earthly  thoughts ;  the  incessant  exercise  of  all  the 
strongest  faculties  of  the  intellect ;  retirement,  temperance,  courage, 
hope,  faith.  He  had  all  the  aids  of  learning;  all  the  fruit  of  all  the 
wisdom  of  ages  ]  all  the  effect  of  all  that  poetic  genius,  and  all  that 
philosophy  had  achieved.  His  poetry  is  pure  majesty;  the  sober 
strength,  the  wisdom  from  above,  that  instructs  and  awes.  It  speaks 
as  an  oracle  ;  not  with  a  mortal  voice.  And  indeed,  it  will  not  be  too 
much  to  say,  that  of  all  uninspired  writings,  Milton^s  are  the  most 
worthy  of  profound  study  by  all  minds  which  would  know  the  crea- 
tiveness,  the  splendor,  the  learning,  the  eloquence,  the  wisdom,  to 
which  the  human  intellect  can  attain. 

Note.  The  names  of  the  authors  most  frequently  quoted  will  be  indi- 
cated simply  by  the  initial  letters :  those  authors  are  Addison.  Newton,  E. 
Brydges,  Todd,  Hume,  Kitto,  Richardson,  Thyer,  Stcbbing  and  Pearco.  The 
Introductory  Remarks  upon  the  several  Books  are,  generally,  those  found  in 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  edition,  with  the  omissioff^f  such  remarks  as  were 
deemed  either  incorrect,  or  of  little  interest  and  importance. 
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THE  AROUMBNT. 

Tms  Fint  Book  pn/potm,  flnt,  in  brie(  the  whole  rabjeet,  Mtn^s  diiobe* 
dienoe,  and  the  Iom  theMopon  of  Puadiw,  whemin  ha  wmi  placed :  theD 
tondiet  the  prime  eause  of  his  hXL,  the  Seipoit,  or  nther  Satan  in  the  aer- 
pent;  who  lerolting  from  God,  and  drawing  to  hia  aide  many  legfeoa  of 
Angela,  waa,  hy  the  eommand  of  CSod,  driven  out  of  HeaTen,  witii  all  Ue 
crew,  into  the  great  deep.  Which  action  paned  over,  the  poem  hastens  into 
the  midst  of  things,  presenting  Satan  with  his  Angels  now  fallen  into  Hell, 
described  here,  not  in  the  centre  (for  Heaven  and  Earth  may  be  supposed  aa 
yet  not  made,  certainly  not  yet  accursed)  but  in  a  place  of  utter  darkneas, 
fitliest  called  Chaos :  here  Satan  with  his  »Ajigels  lying  on  the  burning  lake, 
thunderstruck  and  astonished,  after  a  certain  space  recovers,  as  from  confu- 
sion, calls  up  him  who  next  in  order  and  dignity  lay  by  him ;  they  confer  of 
their  miserable  fidl.  Satan  awakens  all  his  legions,  who  lay  till  then  in  the 
same  manner  confounded :  they  rise ;  their  numbers,  array  of  battle,  their 
chief  leadeiB  named,  according  to  the  idols  known  afterward  in  Canaan  and 
the  countries  adjoining.  To  these  Satan  directs  his  speech,  comforts  them 
"with  hope  yet  of  regaining  Heaven,  but  tells  them  lastly  of  a  new  world 
and  new  kind  of  creature  to  be  created,  according  to  an  ancient  prophecy 
or  report  in  Heaven ;  for  that  Angels  were  long  before  this  visible  creation, 
was  the  opinion  of  many  ancient  Fathers.  To  find  out  the  truth  of  this 
prophecy,  and  what  to  determine  thereon,  he  refers  to  a  full  council.  What 
his  associates  thence  attempt.  Pandemonium,  the  palace  of  Satan,  rises,  sud- 
denly built  out  of  the  deep:  the  infernal  peers  there  sit  in  council. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARK?. 

This  Book  on  the  whole  is  so  perfect  from  bee^nnini:  to  end,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  single  superfluous  pa^sage.  The  matter,  the  illufrtra- 
tions  and  the  allusions,  are  historically,  naturally,  and  i)hilos(>phically  truo. 
The  learning  is  of  every  extent  and  diversity  ;  recondite,  classical,  scientific, 
antiquarian.  But  the  most  surprising  thing  is,  the  manner  in  which  he  vivi- 
fies every  topic  he  touches :  he  gives  life  and  picturescjueness  to  the  driest 
catalogue  of  buried  names,  personal  or  geographical.  They  who  bring  no 
learning,  yet  feel  themselves  charmed  by  sounds  and  e])ithots  which  give  a 
vague  pleasure^  and  stir  up  the  imagination  into  an  indistinct  emotion. 

Poetical  imagination  is  the  power,  not  only  of  conceiving,  but  of  creating 
embodied  illustrations  of  abstract  truths,  which  are  sublime,  or  pathetic,  or 
beautiful ;  but  those  ideas,  which  Milton  has  embodied,  no  imagination  but 
his  own  would  have  dared  to  attempt ;  none  else  would  have  risen  '  to  the 
height  of  this  great  argument.'  Every  one  else  would  have  fallen  short  ol 
it,  and  degraded  it. 

Among  the  miraculous  acquirements  of  Milton,  wob  his  deep  and  familial 
intimacy  with  all  classical  and  all  chivalrous  literature ;  the  amalgamation  in 
his  mind  of  all  the  philosophy  and  all  the  sublime  and  ornamental  literature  of 
the  ancients,  and  all  the  abstruse,  the  lalK»rious,  the  immature  learning  of 
those  who  again  drew  off  the  mantle  of  time  from  the  ancient  treasures  of 
genius,  and  mingled  with  them  their  own  crude  conceptions  and  fantastic 
theories.  He  extracted  from  this  mine  all  that  wouM  aid  the  imas^ination 
without  shocking  the  reason.  He  never  rejected  i)hilosophy ;  but  where  it 
was  fabulous,  only  offered  it  as  ornament. 

In  Milton's  language  though  there  is  internal  force  and  splendor,  there  is 
outward  plainness.  Common  readers  think  that  it  sounds  and  looks  like 
prose.  This  is  one  of  its  attractions ;  while  all  f hat  is  stilted,  and  decorated, 
and  affected,  soon  fatigues  and  satiates. 

Johnson  says  that  *'  an  inconvenience  of  Milton's  design  is,  that  it  requires 
the  description  of  what  cannot  be  described. — ^the  agency  of  spirits.     He  saw 


Ihal  )intDat«nBlit]r  mpplicil  Mi  imagH,  and  th»l  he  cmild  not  tihow  uigeb 
■cling  but  by  iiulrumcnti  of  nciion :  he  therefore  iaveMcil  Ihom  willi  form 
and  matter.  Thu.  beini;  mreseary,  vise  iherafbre  itefnuiblB,  uid  he  ibould 
hate  secutcd  tbe  eaiwUieury  a(  his  tytlem  by  keeping  imniBteriality  mil  of 
light,  nut  rniking  his  leader  to  drop  it  from  hii  thoiighta."  Hurvlir  thin  wu 
<]uite  impnisible,  for  the  rcMon  wluch  Johuson  hinwlrhan  given.  The  im- 
dKii»>ioiii  by  lis  natural  londeiuue*,  always  embodieg  ipirit.  Poetry  de«l> 
in  pictures,  ihoufifa  not  sXfluuvely  in  pirluret.  E.  B. 

Upon  the  intereatini;  tupie  bare  thus  numniaiily  Ihoo^h  utisfectotily  diR- 
poseil  uf,   Maniulay  but  fumwheil  1h«  Etillowine,  ataong  othei  admirable 

'J'br  iCDst  rata]  r^iror  which  a  povl  mn  puuilily  cunuoit  io  the  manage- 
titent  ol'  hia  ni>>:hinery.  i«  that  of  utenipliiiE  lo  philoBupbise  too  niucfa. 
JMUlon  ha>  been  oDen  ci'iuured  for  aatribiiig  la  niiirils  many  limetiona  of 
whirh  .ipirili  inuEt  be  innpable.  But  thcM!  objeclionii,  tlioiigh  mictioned  by 
rniiiHiiI  iiuDea,  orifiinate.  we  venture  [o  say,  in  profound  ignoiants  of  the  ait 
of  poetry. 

WbnT  in  (pirit '     What  are  our  own  mincbt.  (he  portion  of  spirit  with 

not  expUa  thnn  into  material  caUK>.  We  therefore  infer  th*t  there  eziili 
aooiething  which  ia  Dot  material,  but  of  tbia  •ometbiog  we  have  do  idaiL 
We  can  define  it  (rnly  by  oegativea.  We  can  reason  about  it  only  by  ayn^ 
bole.  We  nae  the  word  but  we  have  no  image  of  the  thing;  and  the  bo»t 
OMcf  poetry  ia  with  image*,  and  not  with  woida.  The  poet  uaeawordi 
indeed,  bat  they  we  nerely  tbe  instruments  of  hit  art,  not  ita  objeeta.  Timj 
are  the  UMteiial*  which  he  is  to  dispose  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  pteaent  k 
picttne  to  tbe  Dtenlal  eye.  And,  if  they  are  not  so  dispoKd,  tb^  an  na 
more  entitled  to  be  called  poetry  |lun  a  bale  of  canvas  and  a  box  of  ookOT 
are  to  be  nlled  a  painlinf . 

LogidBiia  may  reaMo  about  abatraction*,  but  tbe  great  mass  of  maokini  - 
can  never  feel  an  interest  in  tbem.  They  mint  have  images.  The  stioaf 
tandeney  of  tbe  multitude  in  all  ages  and  nattons  to  idolatry  can  be  explained 
on  DO  other  principles.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece,  there  is  eveiy  rea- 
BOD  to  believe,  worshipped  one  invisible  Deity ;  but  the  neceaajty  of  havinf 
fovMthitig  mote  definite  to  adore  produced,  in  a  few  centuries,  tbe  ionumen^ 
Ue  dowd  of  gods  and  goddesses.  In  like  maimer  the  ancient  Peraiaoi 
tlxHight  it  impious  to  exhibit  the  Creator  under  a  human  form.  Yet  even 
they  tiamferred  to  the  Hun  the  worship  which,  Epeculatively,  they  consid- 
ered due  ofdy  to  the  (upreme  mind.  The  history  of  the  Jews  ia  the  rectnd 
of  ■  continual  atruggle  between  pure  Theism,  supported  by  the  most  terrible 
sanctions,  and  the  strvngely  &sdnating  desire  of  having  some  visible  and 
tangible  ol^eet  of  adoiatiom  Perhaps  none  of  the  teeondsry  causes  which 
Gibbon  has  assigned  for  tbe  rapidity  with  which  ChristiBnity  spread  over 
tbe  worid,  while  Judaism  scarcely  ever  acquired  a  proselyte,  operated  more 
powelfnlly  than  this  feeling.    God,  the  uncreated,  the  incomprehensible,  tbe 
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inviaible,  attracted  but  few  worshippers.  A  philosopher  might  admire  so 
noble  a  conception ;  but  the  crowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from  words  which 
presented  no  image  to  their  minds.  It  was  before  Deity  embodied  in  a  hu- 
man form,  walking  among  men,  partaking  of  their  infinnities,  leaning  on 
their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their  graves,  slumbering  in  the  manger,  bleeding 
on  the  cross,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  synagogue,  and  the  doubts  of  the 
Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the  Portico,  and  the  forces  of  the  lictor,  and  the 
swords  of  thirty  legions,  were  humbled  in  the  dust. 

Soon  after  Christianity  had  achieved  its  triumph,  the  principle  which  had 
aasisted  it  began  to  corrupt  it.  It  became  a  new^  Paganism.  Patron  saints 
assumed  the  offices  of  household  gods.  St.  Geoige  took  the  place  of  Man. 
St  Elmo  consoled  the  mariner  fur  the  loss  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  vir- 
gin Mary  and  Cecilia  succeed  to  Venus  and  the  Muses.  The  fascination  of 
aex  and  loveliness  was  ag-ain  joined  to  that  of  celestial  dignity ;  and  the 
homage  of  chivalry  was  blended  with  that  of  religion.  Reformers  have 
often  made  a  stand  against  thece  feelings;  but  never  with  more  than  appa- 
rent and  partial  success.  The  men  who  demolished  the  images  in  cathedrals 
have  not  always  been  able  to  demolish  those  which  were  enshrined  in  their 
minds.  It  would  not  be  diflicult  to  show  that  in  politics  the  same  rule  holds 
good.  Doctrines,  we  are  afraid,  must  generally  be  tmbodied  belbre  they 
can  excite  strong  public  feeling.  The  multitude  is  more  easily  interested  for 
the  most  unmeaning  badge,  or  the  most  insignificant  name,  than  for  the  most 
important  principle. 

From  these  considerations,  we  infer  that  no  poet  who  should  affect  that 
metaphysical  accuracy  for  the  want  of  which  Milton  has  been  blamed, 
would  escape  a  disgraceful  failure,  still,  however,  there  was  another  extreme, 
which,  though  one  less  dangerous,  was  also  to  be  avoided.  The  imagina- 
tions of  men  are  in  a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  their  opinions.  The 
most  exquisite  art  of  a  poetical  coloring  can  produc(>  no  illusion  when  it  is 
employed  to  represent  that  which  is  at  once  perceived  to  be  incongruous  and 
absurd.  Milton  wrote  in  an  age  of  philosophers  and  theologians.  It  was 
necessary  therefore  for  him  to  abstain  from  giving  such  a  shock  to  their  un- 
derstandings, as  might  break  tlu;  charm  which  it  was  his  object  to  throw 
over  their  imaginations.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  indistinctness 
and  inconsistency  with  which  he  has  often  l)een  reproached.  Dr.  Johnson 
acknowledges  that  it  was  absolutely  necei=sary  for  him  to  clothe  his  spirits 
with  material  forms.  "  But,*'  says  he,  '*  he  should  have  secured  the  consis- 
tency of  his  system,  by  keeping  iniinateriality  out  of  sight,  and  seducing  the 
leailer  to  drop  it  from  his  thoughts."  This  is  easily  said ;  but  what  if  he 
could  not  seduce  the  reader  to  drop  it  from  hit  thoughts  ?  What  if  the  con- 
trary opinion  had  taken  so  full  a  po.<isession  of  the  minds  of  men,  as  to  leave 
no  room  even  for  the  quasi-Micf  which  poetry  requires  ?  Such  we  suspect 
to  have  been  the  case.  It  was  impossible  for  the  poet  to  adopt  altogether 
the  material  or  the  inunaterial  S3rstem.  He  therefore  took  his  stand  on  the 
debateable  ground.    He  left  the  whole  in  ambiguity.    He  haa  doubtless,  by 
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BO  dohift  kid  hiBMelf  opm  to  the  duurgs  of  ineonrirtMiey.  Bol^Aoi^phl- 
loiophicall  J  in  the  wnng^  we  cmiot  but  believe  that  he  mm  poetiaJly  ia 
the  right  Thii  task,  which  elmoit  any  othm  writer  would  have  hmd  Im^ 
pncticeble,  wae  eeay  to  him.  Thepeoiliareit  which  hepoon«edof< 
nmniffiling  hie  meoning  dicmtonsly,  through  a  long  •aeeearioi 
ideea,  andW  intimating  more  thui  he  ei^inned,  enabled  him  to  df^gaae 
tlioae  inoonjjraitiea  whieh  he  could  not  aToid. 

The  apiriti  of  Milton  axe  unlike  thoae  of  almoet  all  other  writera.  Wb 
fieodBi  in  particular,  axe  wonderful  creationa.  They  axe  not  met^dipiad 
nbetnetions.  They  axe  not  wicked  men.  They  axe  not  u^ybeaata.  They 
kiTe  no  honni  no  taila.  They  haTo  juat  eno^jh  in  common  with  hmuMi 
nature  to  be  intdligible  to  hnman  beiiDp.  Their  chamctan  am,  like  their 
fonna,  marked  by  a  certain  dim  reaemUanoe  to  thoae  of  men,  but  enggar- 
ated  to  gigantic  dimenainna  and  veiled  in  myaterioua  gloom. 
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Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 

With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 

Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat,  5 

Sing  Heav'nly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 

1.  Ab  in  the  commencement  of  the  Iliad,  of  the  Odyssey,  and  of  the 
.£neid,  so  here  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  first  announcement  that  is 
made,  and  precedes  the  verb  with  which  it  stands  connected,  thus  giving  it 
due  prominence.  Besides  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  exordium,  there 
ia  (as  Newton  has  observed)  a  further  beauty  in  the  variety  of  the  numbers, 
which  of  themselves  charm  every  reader  without  any  sublimity  of  thought 
or  pomp  of  expression ;  and  this  variety  of  the  numbers  consists  chiefly  in 
the  pause  being  so  artiuUy  varied  that  it  falls  upon  a  different  syllable  in 
almost  every  line.  Thus,  in  the  successive  lines  it  occurs  after  the  words 
dUobedienct,  tree,  worldy  Eden^  vt,  Muse.  In  Milton's  verse  the  pause  is  con- 
tinually varied  according  to  the  sense  through  all  the  ten  syllables  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  and  to  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  ascribed  the  surpassing  har- 
mony of  lus  numbers. 

4.  Eden :  Here  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part.  It  was  the  loss  of  Paradise 
only,  the  garden,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Eden ;  for  after  the  expulsion  of 
oar  first  parents  from  Paradise  we  read  of  their  pursuing  their  solitary  way 
in  Eden,  which  was  an  extensive  region. 

5.  Regain^  ^. :  Compare  XII.  463,  whence  it  appears  that  in  the  opinion 
of  Milton,  after  the  general  conflagration,  the  whole  earth  would  be  formed 
into  another,  and  more  beautiful,  Paradise  than  the  one  that  was  lost. 

6.  Muse:   One  of  tbote  nine  imaginary  heathen  divinities,  that  were 
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Of  Orabyor  of  Shiai,  didst  inqMre 

That  Shepherd,  who  first  taoght  the  ehoaen  seed 

In  the  begimuiig,  how  the  heay'mi  and  earth 

Boee  oat  of  Chaoe.    Or  if  Sion  hill  10 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flowM 

Fast  by  the  oraole  of  Gt>d ;  I  thenee 

Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adrenturoiiB  song, 

That  with  no  middle  flifj^t  intends  to  soar 

Aboye  the  Aonian  Mount,  while  it  pursues  16 

Things  nnattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

And  chiefly  Thou,  0  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 


tbooi^t  to  preside  orer  certsin  azts  aad  iciencea,  if  hoe,  in  cuului'mity  to 
fliwini  cMtom,  addwed.  flbertftqp:  wt  apsit,  inteidided.  ThelaMiU 
itM,  during  the  deliveiy  of  the  law,  wen  not  allowed  loaaoend  tfaatmom- 


7.  Horeb  and  Sinai  were  the  names  of  two  contiguous  eminences  of  the 
tune  chain  of  mountains.    Compare  Exod.  iii.  1,  with  Acts  vii.  30. 

8.  Shephtrd:  Moses.    Exod  iii.  1. 

12.  Oracle :   God's  temple ;   so  called  from  the  divine  oommnnicatioDS 
which  were  there  granted  to  men. 

15.  Tht  jSonian  Mount ;  or  Mount  Helicon,  the  &hled  residence  of  the 
Muses,  in  Bceotia,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was  Aonia.  Virgil's  Edog.  vi. 
(KL   Georg.  iii.  11. 

16.  Thingt  wuUtempted :  There  were  hut  few  circumstances  upon  which 
Milton  could  raise  his  poem,  and  in  everything  which  he  added  out  of  his 
own  invention  he  was  obliged,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  proceed 
^'ith  the  greatest  caution ;  yet  he  has  filled  his  story  with  a  surprising  num- 
^  of  incidents,  which  bear  so  close  an  analogy  with  what  is  delivered  in 
^y  writ  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing  the  most  delicate  reader  without 
9^ing  offence  to  the  most  scrupulous. — A. 

1*7*  Ckie/lif  Thou,  O  Spirit :  Invoking  the  Muse  is  commonly  a  matter  of 

"^^  form,   wherein  the  (modem)   poets  neither  mean,  nor  desire  to  be 

™*^ht  to  mean,  anything  seriously.     But  the  Holy  Spirit,  here  invoked,  is 

^  Solemn  a  name  to  be  used  insignificantly :  and  besides,  our  author,  in  the 

*^Qning  of  his  next  work, '  Paradise  Regained,'  scruples  not  to  say  to  the 

■*"'^  Divine  Person — 

"  Inspire 
Ai  Thou  art  wont,  my  prompted  *ong,  else  mute.'* 

Thi«  address  therefore  is  no  mere  formality. — Heylin. 

It  is  thought  by  Bp.  Newton  that  the  poet  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  enthu- 
'''■n;  having  expected  from  the  Divine  Spirit  a  kind  and  degree  of  inspira- 
tioo  similar  to  that  which  the  writers  of  the  sacred  scriptures  enjoyed.    The 


18  PARADISE   LOST. 

Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pore, 

Instruct  me,  for  Thou  know'st ;  Thou  from  the  first 

Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread  20 

Dovelike  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 

And  madest  it  pregnant :  What  in  me  is  dark, 

Illumine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 

I  may  assert  eternal  Providence,  25 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  Men. 

Say  lirst,  for  Heav'n  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  Hell ;  say  first  what  oauso 
Moved  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favor'd  of  Heav'n  so  highly,  to  fall  off  30 

widow  of  Milton  was  accustomed  to  affirm  that  he  considered  himself  as  in- 
spired ;  and  this  report  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  his  Second  Book  on 
Church  Government,  already  quoted  in  our  preliminary  observations. 

24.  The  furifrht  of  the  argument  is  precisely  what  distinguishes  this  poem 
of  Milton  £rom  all  others.  In  other  works  of  imagination  the  difficulty  lies 
in  giving  sufficient  elevation  to  the  subject ;  here  it  Ues  in  raising  the  imagi- 
nation up  to  the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  in  adequate  conception  of  its  mighti- 
ness, and  in  finding  language  of  such  majesty  as  will  not  degrade  it.  A 
genius  less  gigantic  and  less  holy  than  Milton's  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
attempt.  Milton  not  only  does  not  lower ;  but  he  illumines  the  bright,  and 
enlarges  the  great :  he  expands  his  wings,  and  '^  sails  with  supreme  domin- 
ion'' up  to  the  heavens,  parts  the  clouds,  and  communes  with  angels  and  un- 
embodied  spirits. — £.  B. 

27.  The  poets  attribute  a  kind  of  omniscience  to  the  Muse,  as  it  enables 
them  to  speak  of  things  which  could  not  otherwise  be  supposed  to  come  to 
their  knowledge.    Thus  Homer,  Iliad  ii.  485,  and  Virgil,  Mn.  vii.  645. 

Milton's  Muse,  being  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  of  course  be  omniscient. — N. 

30.  Greatness,  is  an  important  requisite  in  the  action  or  subject  of  an 
epic  poem ;  and  Milton  here  surpasses  both  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  anger 
of  Achilles  embroiled  the  kings  of  Greece,  destroyed  the  heroes  of  Troy,  and 
engaged  all  the  gods  in  factions.  ^Eneas'  settlement  in  Italy  prodoced  the 
Caesars  and  gave  birth  to  the  Roman  empire.  Milton's  subject  does  not  de- 
termine the  fate  merely  of  single  persons,  or  of  a  nation,  but  of  an  entire 
species.  The  united  powers  of  Hell  are  joined  together  for  the  destruction 
of  mankind,  which  they  effected  in  part  and  would  have  completed,  had  not 
Omnipotence  itself  interposed.  The  principal  actors  are  man  in  his  greatest 
perfection,  and  woman  in  her  highest  beauty.  Their  enemies  are  the  fiillen 
angels ;  the  Messiah  their  friend,  and  the  Ahnighty  their  Protector.    In 


I.  1» 

From  their  Creator,  ud  tangreM  Ub  will 

For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  irarld  besides  ? 

Who  first  seduoed  them  to  that  foni  revolt? 

Th'  infernal  Serpent :  he  it  was  whose  guile, 

Stirr'd  up  with  enTj  and  rerenge,  deoeiTed  .    35 

The  mother  of  maaJdnd,  what  time  his  pride 

Had  cast  him  out  from  Heay'n,  with  all  his  host 

Of  rebel  Angels ;  hj  whose  aid  aspiring 

To  set  himself  in  glory  1)oye  his  peers, 

He  tnisted  to  have  eqoall'd  the  Most  Hi^,  40 

If  he  opposed ;  and  with  ambittons  aim 

Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  Ood, 

Raised  impious  war  in  Heay'n,  and  battle  prond 

With  vain  attempt.    Him  the  Almif^ty  Power 

Hnrl'd  headlong  flaming  from  ih'  ethereal  sl^,  45 

With  hideous  miD  and  combustion,  down 

To  bottomless  perdition  ;  there  to  dwell 

In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 

■hort,  everything  that  is  great  in  the  whole  circle  of  heing,  whether  within 
the  range  of  nature  or  beyond  it,  finds  a  place  in  this  admirable  poem. — ^A. 

^  The  Bublimest  of  all  subjects  (says  Cowper)  was  reserved  for  Milton ; 
and,  bringing  to  the  contemplation  of  that  subject,  not  only  a  genius  equal  to  the 
best  of  the  ancients,  but  a  heart  also  deeply  impregnated  with  the  divine 
troths  which  lay  before  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  has  produced  a  compo- 
sitioii,  on  the  whole,  superior,  to  any  that  we  have  received  from  former  ages. 
But  he  who  addresses  himself  to  the  perusal  of  this  work  with  a  mind  en- 
tirely unaccustomed  to  serious  and  spiritual  contemplation,  unacquainted 
with  the  word  of  God,  or  prejudiced  against  it,  is  ill  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  poem  built  upon  it,  or  to  taste  its  beauties. 

32.  One  restraint:  one  subject  of  restraint — ^the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil. 

34.  Serpent.     Compare  Gen.  iii.     1  Tim.  ii.  14.    John  viii.  44. 

38.  j9$piring:  1  Tim.  iii.  6. 

39.  In  glory  :  a  divine  glory,  such  as  God  himself  possessed.  This 
charge  is  brought  against  him,  V.  725 ;  it  is  also  asserted  in  line  40 ;  again  in 
VI.  88,  VII.  140. 

46.  Ruin  is  derived  from  ruo^  and  includes  the  idea  of  faUing  with  vio- 
lence and  precipitation :  combustion  is  more  than  Jkuning  in  the  foregoing 
line ;  it  is  burning  in  a  dreadful  manner. — N. 

48.  Chains.  Compare  with  Epistle  of  JtuU  v.  8.  Also,  iEschylos 
Prometh.  6. 


00  PARADISE   LOST. 

Who  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night  20 

To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 

Lay  vanquished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 

Confounded  though  immortal :  But  his  doom 

Reserved  him  to  more  wrath  ;  for  now  the  thought 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain  55 

Torments  him ;  round  he  throws  his  haleful  eyes. 

That  witness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 

Mix'd  with  ohdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate : 

At  once,  as  far  as  angels'  ken,  he  views 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild :  60 

A  dungeon  horrihle  on  all  sides  round. 

As  one  great  furnace  flamed ;  yet  from  those  flames 

No  light ;  hut  rather  darkness  visihle 

Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace  65 

And  rest  can  never  dwell :  hope  never  comes. 

That  comes  to  all :  hut  torture  without  end 

StiU  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 

With  ever-hurning  sulphur  unconsumed  : 

Such  place  eternal  justice  had  prepared  70 

50.  Ifine  titna  the  tpace^  ^.  Propriety  sometimes  requires  the  use  of 
ciroumlocution,  as  in  this  case.  To  have  said  nine  days  and  nighit  would  not 
have  heen  proper  when  talking  of  a  period  before  the  creation  of  the  sun, 
and  consequently  before  time  was  portioned  out  to  any  being  in  that  man- 
ner.— Campbell,  Phil.  Rhet. 

52 — 3.  The  nine  days'  astonishment,  in  which  the  angels  lay  entranced 
after  their  dreadful  overthrow  and  fall  from  heaven,  before  they  could  recover 
the  use  either  of  thought  or  speech,  is  a  noble  circumstance  and  very  finely 
imagined.  The  division  of  hell  into  seas  of  fire,  and  into  firm  ground 
(227-8)  impregnated  with  the  same  furious  element,  with  that  particular 
circumstance  of  the  exclusion  of  hope  from  those  infernal  regions,  are  in- 
stances of  the  same  great  and  fruitful  invention. — A. 

63.  Darkness  visible :  gloom.  Absolute  darkness  is,  strictly  speaking,  in- 
visible ;  but  where  there  is  a  gloom  only,  there  is  so  much  light  remaining 
as  serves  to  show  that  there  are  objects,  and  yet  those  objects  cannot  be  dis- 
Cinctly  seen.    Compare  with  the  Penseroso,  79,  80 : 

'  Where  glowing  embers  throagh  the  room 
Teeeh  Ugbt  to  coonterfeit  a  gloom.**  R. 


BOOK  1.  tl 

For  tbose  rebellioiu ;  here  their  prii'ki  ordftined 

In  utter  darknen,  and  their  portion  eet 

As  fiur  removed  from  Ood  and  h^i  of  heaTen, 

Ae  from  the  centre  thriee  to  th'  ntmoflt  pole. 

O  how  unlike  the  phee  from  whence  th^  fell !  75 

There  the  oompaniona  of  his  M,  o'erwhelmed 

With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestoons  firoi 

He  soon  disoemSy  and  welt'ring  hj  his  side 

One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime, 

Long  afler  known  in  Palestine,  and  named  80 

Beeliebah.     To  whom  th'  Aroh-Enemj, 

And  thence  in  Heav'n  call'd  Satan,  with  bold  words 

\ 

72.  lAfcr,  hu  the  aune  meaning  as  the  word  onitr^  which  is  qiplied  to 
^rin*»am  in  the  Scriptures.    Spenser  uses  miitr  in  this  sense. 

74.  Thrice  as  ftr  as  it  is  from  the  centre  of  the  mrth  (which  is  the  eentn 
of  the  world,  (unlverw,)  according  to  Milton's  system,  IX.  103,  and  X.  671,) 
to  the  pole  of  the  world ;  for  it  is  the  pole  of  the  wuverte,  far  beyond  the 
pole  of  the  earth,  which  is  here  called  the  tUmoit  pole.  It  is  observable  that 
Homer  makes  the  seat  of  hell  as  &r  beneath  the  deepest  pit  of  earth  as  the 
heaven  is  above  the  earth,  Iliad  viii.  16 ;  Virgil  makes  it  twice  as  far, 
iEneid  vi.  577  ;  and  Milton  thrice  as  far :  as  if  these  three  great  poets  had 
stretched  their  utmost  genius,  and  vied  with  each  other,  in  extending  his 
idea  of  Hell  farthest. — N. 

75.  The  language  of  the  inspired  writings  (says  Dugald  Stewart)  is  on 
this  as  on  other  occasions,  beautifully  accommodated  to  the  irresistible  im- 
pressions of  nature ;  availing  itself  of  such  popular  and  familiar  words  as  up- 
wards  and  downwards^  above  and  bdouj,  in  condescension  to  the  frailty  of  the 
homan  mind,  governed  so  much  by  sense  and  imagination,  and  so  little  by 
the  abstractions  of  philosophy.  Hence  the  expression  of  fallen  angels, 
which,  by  recalling  to  us  the  eminence  from  which  they  fell,  communicates, 
in  a  single  word,  a  character  of  sublimity  to  the  bottomless  abyss. — Works, 
Tol.  iv.  288. 

77.     ftre.     Compare  with  Mark  ix.  45, 46. 

81.  Beelzebub.     Compare  with  Mat.  xii.  24.     2  Kings  i.  2.     The  word 

means  god  o/JUea.     Here  he  is  made  second  to  Satan. 

82.  Satan.  Many  other  names  are  assigned,  to  this  arch  enemy  of  God  anrl 
man,  in  the  sacred  scriptures.  He  is  called  the  Devil,  the  Dragon,  the  Evil  One, 
the  Angel  of  the  Bottomless  Pit,  the  Prince  of  this  World,  the  Prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  God  of  this  World,  Apollyon,  Abaddon,  Belial,  Beel- 
lebab. 

Milton,  it  will  be  seen,  applies  some  of  these  terms  to  other  evil  angels. 


2d  PARADISE   LOST. 

Breaking  the  horrid  silenoe  thus  began : 
If  thou  beest  he ;  but  0  how  fallen !  how  changed 
j   From  him  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  light  85 

Cloth'd  with  transcendent  brightness  didst  outshine 
Myriads  though  bright !     If  he  whom  mutual  league. 
United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 

JoinM  with  me  once,  now  misery  hath  join'd  90 

In  equal  ruin :  into  what  pit  thou  seest 
*From  what  height  fall'n,  so  much  the  stronger  proved 
He  with  his  thunder :  and  till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?  yet  not  fpr  those 
Nor  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage  95 

The  term  Satan  denotes  adversary :  the  term  Devil  denotes  an  accuser. 
See  Kitto's  Bih.  Cycl. 

Upon  the  character  of  Satan  as  described  by  Milton,  Hazlitt  has  penned  sd 
admirable  criticism,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Book  I. 

84.  The  confusion  of  mind  felt  by  Satan  is  happily  shown  by  the  abrupt 
and  halting  manner  in  which  he  commences  this  speech.  Fallen;  see  Isaiah 
xiv,  12.     Changed :  see  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  274  : 

**  Hei  mihi  qualis  erat  I    Quantum  mutatas  ab  illo  !*' 

93.  He  with  hU  thunder.  There  is  an  uncommon  beauty  in  this  expres- 
sion. Satan  disdains  to  utter  the  name  of  God,  though  he  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge his  superiority.     So  again,  line  257. — ^N. 

94.  Those:  compare  ^sch.  Prometh.  991. 

95—116.  Amidst  those  impieties  v^'hich  this  enraged  spirit  utters  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  poem,  the  author  has  taken  care  to  introduce  none  that  is 
not  big  with  absurdity,  and  inca])able  of  shocking  a  religious  reader ;  his 
words,  as  the  poet  himself  describes  them,  bearing  only  a  ^  semblance  of 
worth,  not  substance.''  He  is  likewise  with  great  art  described  as  owning 
his  adversary  to  be  Almighty.  Whatever  perverse  interpretation  he  puts 
on  the  justice,  mercy,  and  other  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  fre- 
quently confesses  his  omnipotence,  that  being  the  perfection  he  was  forced 
to  allow,  and  the  only  consideration  which  could  support  his  pride  under  the 
shame  of  his  defeat. — A. 

Upon  this  important  point  Dr.  Channing  has  made  the  following  observa- 
tions :  "  Some  have  doubted  whether  the  moral  effect  of  such  delineations 
(as  Milton  has  given)  of  the  stormy  and  terrible  workings  of  the  soul  is 
good ;  whether  the  interest  felt  in  a  spirit  so  transcendently  evil  as  Satan 
fiivors  our  S3niipathies  with  virtue.  But  oiu-  interest  fastens,  in  this  and  like 
cases,  on  what  is  not  evil.    We  gaze  on  Satan  with  an  awe  not  unmixed 


Can  eke  inllict,  do  I  rqient  or  ehenge, 

Tboagli  changed  in  outward  famtrey  diai  fiz^  nJad 

And  high  disdain  from  senae  of  injured  merit, 

That  with  Ihe  Hightieet  raised  me  to  oontend, 

And  to  the  fierce  oontentionbrooght  along  100 

Lmnmerable  foroe  of  Spirits  arm'd, 

That  dnrst  dislike  his  reign,  and  me  preferring, 

His  ntmost  powV  with  adverse  pow'r  opposed 

In  dnbions  battle  on  Ihe  plains  of  HeaT^b, 

And  shook  his  ttrone.    What  though  the  field  be  kil  ?       lOfi 

All  is  not  lost ;  th'  nneonqnerahle  will 

And  stady  of  revenge;  immortal  hate, 

And  courage  never  to  subnut  or  yield : 

And  what  is  else  not  to  bo  overcome ; 

That  ^rj  never  shall  his  wrath  or  mi^t  110 

Extort  from  me.     To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 

With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  pow'r, 

Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 

Doubted  his  empire  ;  that  were  low  indeed ! 

That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath  1 15 

This  downfall :  since  by  fate  the  strength  of  Gods 

And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  &il, 

mth  mysterious  pleasure,  as  on  a  ndraaUous  manifataHon  of  the  ptnotr  of  mind. 
What  chains  us,  as  with  a  resistless  spell,  in  such  a  character,  is  spiritual 
mi^ht  (might  of  soul) ,  made  visible  by  the  racking  pains  which  it  over- 
powers. There  is  something  kindling  and  ennobling  in  the  consciousness, 
however  awakened,  of  the  energy  which  resides  in  mind ;  and  many  a  vir- 
tuous man  has  borrowed  new  strength  from  the  force,  constancy,  and  daunt- 
less courage  of  evil  agents.'' 

109.  Overrome :  in  some  editions  an  interrogation  point  is  placed  after 
this  word,  but  improperly ;  for,  as  Pearce  remarks,  the  line  means,  *  and  if 
there  be  anything  else  0>esides  the  particulars  mentioned)  which  is  not  to  be 
overcome.'  110.  Thai  glory:  referring  to  the  possession  of  an  unconquera- 
ble will,  and  the  other  particulars  mentioned  107-9.  1 14.  Doubted  hie  empire : 
that  is,  doubted  the  stability  of  it. 

116.  Fate.  Satan  supposes  the  angels  to  subsist  by  necessity,  and  repre- 
sents them  of  an  empyreal^  that  is,  fiery  substance,  as  the  Scripture  does,  PS. 
dv.  4.  Heb.  i.  7.  Satan  disdains  to  submit,  since  the  angels  (as  he  says)  are 
necessarily  immortal  and  cannot  be  destroyed,  and  since  too  they  are  now 
improved  in  experience. 


94  PARADI8S  LOST. 

Since  through  experience  of  thifl  great  event 

In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  mnoh  advanced, 

We  may  with  more  successful  hope  resolve  120 

To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 

Irreconcileable  to  our  grand  foe, 

Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  th'  excess  of  joy 

Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heav'n. 

So  spake  th'  apostate  Angel,  though  in  pain,  125 

Vaunting  aloud,  but  rack'd  with  deep  despair : 
And  him  thus  answer'd  soon  his  bold  compeer. 

0  Prince,  0  Chief  of  many  throned  powers  ! 
That  led  the  embattled  Seraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct,  and  in  dreadful  deeds  130 

Fearless,  endangered  heav'n's  perpetual  King, 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy. 
Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate  ; 
Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event. 

That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat  135 

Hath  lost  us  heav'n,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 
As  fiEu*  as  Gods  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish ;  for  the  mind  and  spirit  remains 
Invincible,  and  vigor  soon  returns,  IdO 

Though  all  our  glory  extinct,  and  happy  state 
Here  swallowed  up  in  endless  misery 
But  what  if  he  our  conqu'ror  (whom  I  now 
/     Of  force  believe  almighty,  since  no  less 

Than  such  could  have  overpower 'd  such  force  as  ours) 

Have  left  us  this  our  spirit  and  strength  entire  146 

Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains. 

That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire. 

Or  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  thralls 

By  right  of  war,  whate'er  his  business  be  150 

Here  in  the  heart  of  Hell  to  work  in  fire, 

Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep  ; 

What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 

129.  Seraphim,    Compare  with  Itaiah  vi.  2—6.    An  order  of  angels  near 
the  throne  of  God. 


acxHt  1.  SB 

Strength  undiminMiM,  or  etenud  being 

To  nndeigo  eternal  panUunent  ?  155 

Whereto  with  speedy  words  th'  Arch-Fiend  replied: 

Fall'n  Chemb,  to  be  week  ie  nuierable  y/^  ^ 

Doing  or  snffaring :  bat  of  this  be  earOi 
To  do  fto^t  good  never  will  be  oar  taik. 
Bat  ever  to  do  ill  oar  idle  deUf^t,  m>^  160 

As  being  the  oontrsiy  to  his  h%h  will 
Whom  we  resist    If  then  his  pioridenoe 
Oat  of  oar  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Oar  labor  mast  be  to  perrert  that  end. 
And  oat  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  eril ;  165 

Which  oft-times  may  sooeeed,  ao  as  perhiqpa 
Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fiul  not,  and  distarb 
His  inmost  ooansels  from  their  destined  aim. 
Bat  see,  the  angry  victor  hath  reoallM 

His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit  170 

Back  to  the  gates  of  Heav'n  \  the  sulphurous  hail 
Shot  after  us  in  storm,  overblown  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  Heav'n  received  us  fiiUing ;  and  the  thunder, 
Winged  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage,  175 

Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  throu^  the  vast  and  boundless  deep, 
Let  us  not  slip  th'  occasion,  whether  scorn 

157.  Cherub,    One  of  an  order  of  angels  next  in  rank  to  a  seraph.    Com- 
pare with  Cren.  iii.  24.  Etek.  ch.  x. 

169.  The  account  here  given  by  Satan  differs  materially  from  that  which 
Raphael  gives,  book  vi.  8S0,  but  this  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  referring 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  two  relators.  RaphaePs  account  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  true  one ;  but,  as  Newton  remarks,  in  the  other  passages  Sa- 
tan himself  is  the  sj)eaker,  or  some  of  his  angels ;  and  they  were  too  proud 
and  obstinate  to  acknowledge  the  Messiah  for  their  conqueror ;  as  their 
rebellion  was  raised  on  his  account,  they  would  never  own  his  superiority ; 
they  would  rather  ascribe  their  defeat  to  the  whole  host  of  heaven  than  to 
him  alone.  In  book  vi.  830  the  noise  of  his  chariot  is  compared  to  the 
mmmd  of  a  numerouM  hast;  and  perhaps  their  fears  led  them  to  think  that  they 
were  really  pursued  by  a  numerous  army.  And  what  a  sublime  idea  doea 
it  give  us  of  the  terrors  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  alone  should  be  as  formid^ 
Ue,  as  if  the  whole  host  of  Heaven  were  in  pursuit  of  them. 
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Or  satiate  fiiry  yield  it  from  our  foe. 

Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild,  180 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimm'ring  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?     Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves, 
There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbor  there,  185 

And  reassembling  our  afflicted  powers, 
Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 
Our  enemy,  our  own  loss  how  repair. 
How  overcome  this  dire  calamity, 
,  /       J      What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope,  190 

If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair. 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed,  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large,  195 

Lay  floating  many  a  rood,  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size  ; 
Titanian,  or  Earth-bom,  that  warr'd  on  Jove, 

192.  The  incidents,  in  the  passage  that  follows,  to  which  Addison  calls  at- 
tention, are,  Satan's  being  the  first  that  wakens  out  of  the  general  trance,  his 
posture  on  the  burning  lake,  his  rising  from  it,  and  the  description  of  his 
shield  and  spear ;  also  his  call  to  the  fallen  angels  that  lay  plunged  and  stupi- 
fied  in  the  sea  of  fire.  (314 — 5.) 

193.  Prone  on  the  floods  somewhat  like  those  two  monstrous  serpents  de- 
scribed by  Virgil  ii.  206 : 

Pectora  quorum  inter  flnctus  arrecta,  jubeque 
SanguinesB  exiuperent  undas  ;  pars  coetera  pontum 
Pone  legit. 

196.  Rood^  ifc. :  a  rood  is  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  so  that  the  bulk  of 
8atan  is  expressed  by  the  same  sort  of  measure,  as  that  of  one  of  the  giants 
«ii  Virgil,  ^n.  vi.  596 : 

Per  tota  novem  cmjugera  corpui 
Porrigitur. 

And  also  that  of  the  old  dragon  in  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  book  i. 
'  That  with  hii  largeness  measured  much  land." 

N. 
x98.  TUanian^  or  Earth-bom: 

Oenns  antiquum  terns,  Titania  pubes 

Mn,  vi.  980 
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BmnoB,  or  TTpbm,  irbom  tlio  dan 

B J  andent  Tarios  hdd,  or  tbai  sea-boM*  flOO 

Lemtban,  iriiioh  God  of  all  his  works 

Gloated  Imgert  that  swim  tfaoooeaaBteeam;  «• 

Him  haplj  alumb'riiig  cm  tho  Norway  fbam 

The  pilot  of  some  small  ni^i-firander'd  skiff 

Deeming  some  ishad,  <rf^  as  seamen  tell,  ^ 

With  fixed  anchor  in  his  sealj  rind 

Moors  hj  his  side  nnder  the  lea,  while  ni^t 

Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  mom  delap : 


9m  Milton  cnmmenees  thKt  train  of  laamed  anmioni  wUeh  was  amony 
Qu  peenltaritifif,  and  which  hs  always  makat  poetieal  hj  aoow  pletoraiqiia 
epitiiet,  or  aimile.— £.  B. 

199.  Bnmwt,  a  frhlad  giant  (oneof  thaTltauO  poiieawd  of  a  knadrad 

handi.    **  £t  centnmgeminna  Briaraua."    Yixg.  iEn.  ▼!.  287. 

201.  Leviathan,  a  marine  animal  finely  described  in  the  book  of  JM,  ch. 
xU.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  whale ;  by  others,  the  crocodile,  with 
less  probability.    See  Brando's  Cyc 

202.  Swim  the  ocean-stream :  What  a  force  of  imagination  is  there  in  this 
last  expression !  What  an  idea  it  conveys  of  the  size  of  that  largest  of 
created  beings,  as  if  it  shrunk  up  the  ocean  to  a  stream,  and  took  up  the  sea 
in  its  nostrils  as  a  very  little  thing  I  Force  of  style  is  one  of  Milton's  great 
excellencies.  Hence,  perhaps,  he  stimulates  us  more  in  the  reading,  and  less 
afterwards.  The  way  to  defend  Milton  against  all  impugners  is  to  take 
down  the  book  and  read  it. — Hazlitt. 

This  line  is  by  some  found  fiiult  with  as  inharmonious ;  but  good  taste  ap« 
proves  its  structure,  as  being  on  this  account  better  suited  to  convey  a  just 
idea  of  the  size  of  this  monster. 

204.  Night-foundered :  overtaken  by  the  night,  and  thus  arrested  in  its 
course.  The  metaphor,  as  Hume  observes,  is  taken  from  a  foundered  horse 
that  can  go  do  further. 

207.  Under  the  lee:  in  a  place  defended  from  the  wind. 

208.  Inveets  the  ita:  an  allusion  to  the  figurative  description  of  Night 
given  by  Spenser : 

"  By  thii  the  drooping  daylight  'gan  to  fade, 
And  yield  hji  room  to  lad  lucceeding  night, 
Who  with  her  sabU  marUU  ^gan  to  ihade 
The  face  of  Earth.^^ 

MQton  also,  in  the  same  taste,  speaking  of  the  moon,  IV.  609 : 

'And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw.' 

N. 
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So  stretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch-Fiend  kj 

GhainM  on  the  burning  kke,  nor  ever  thence  210 

Had  ris^n  or  heaved  his  head,  bat  that  the  will 

And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heav'n 

Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs, 

That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 

Heag  on  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought  215 

Evil  to  others,  and  enraged  might  see 

How  all  his  malice  served  but  to  bring  forth 

Infinite  goodness,  grace,  and  mercy  shewn 

On  Man,  by  him  seduced  ;  but  on  himself 

Treble  confusion,  wrath,  and  vengeance  pour'd.  220 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

His  mighty  stature  ;  on  each  hand  the  flames 

Driv'n  backward  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  rolPd 

In  billows,  leave  i'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight  225 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air, 

709,  There  are  many  examples  in  Milton  of  musical  expression,  or  of  an 
adaptatioD  of  the  sound  and  movement  of  the  verse  to  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  This  line  is  an  instance.  By  its  great  length,  and  peculiar  struc- 
ture,  being  composed  of  monosyllables,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  convey  the 
idea  of  immense  size. 

210.  Chained  on  the  burning  lake :  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  here  to 
the  legend  of  Prometheus,  one  of  the  Titans,  who  was  exposed  to  the  wrath 
of  Jupiter  on  account  of  his  having  taught  mortals  the  arts,  and  especially 
the  use  of  fire,  which  he  was  said  to  have  stolen  from  heaven,  concealed  in  a 
reed.  According  to  another  story  he  was  actually  the  creator  of  men,  or  at 
least  inspired  them  with  thought  and  sense. 

His  punishment  was  to  be  chained  to  a  rock  on  Caucasus,  where  a  vulture 
perpetually  gnawed  his  liver ;  from  which  he  was  finally  rescued  by  Her- 
cules. This  legend  has  formed  the  subject  of  the  grandest  of  all  the  poetical 
illustrations  of  Greek  supernatural  belief,  the  Prometheus  Bound  of  iEschy- 
lus.  Many  have  recognized  in  the  indomitable  resolution  of  this  suffering 
Titan,  and  his  stern  endurance  of  the  evils  inflicted  on  him  by  a  power  with 
which  he  had  vainly  warred  for  supremacy,  the  prototype  of  the  arch-fiend 
of  Milton. — Brande. 

226 — T»  Thai  felt  unusual  weight :  This  conceit  (as  Thyer  remarks)  is 
borrowed  from  Spenser,  who  thus  describes  the  old  dragon,  book  i. 

'*  Then  with  hit  waving  wingi  diiplayed  wide 
Himself  up  high  he  lifted  from  the  ground, 
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That  felt  unumil  wdj^t;  tSl  on  diy  land 
He  lights,  as  if  it  were  land  dut  erer  ImniM 

WiUi  sdid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  tre ; 
And  snoh  appeared  in  hne,  as  when  the  Ibroe 
Of  sahterranean  wind  transports  a  hiU 
Tom  from  Peloros,  or  the  shatter^  side 
Of  thnnd'ring  JBtna,  whose  oomlrastible 
And  fuePd  entrails  thenoe  eonoehring  fire, 

And  wlOi  ttroiv  flight  dU  i>rdbl7  dlTM« 
TlM  yUmD§tdr,mkkh9l^tmJUU9iuni 
H«r  fltttlnf  p*rt%  and  •Imnt  wHomd, 

929.  XteMf  At.  Yiig.  Ee.  tL  33.    **  Et  liquidi  tiimil  ignii^N. 

330.  There  axe  terenl  nobU  mmim  and  oOmmnu  in  tbe  ibvt  hook  of 
Pandiie  Loet  And  here  it  moft  be  obieiTed  that  when  MQtnii  alliMios 
either  to  things  or  pemoi  he  nerer  quite  hie  nmile  toifU  it  lisee  to  loiiw 
Tery  gmt  idee,  wluch  ie  often  foreign  to  the  occanon  that  gave  biith  19  it 

The  simile  does  not  perhaps  occupy  above  a  line  or  two,  but  the  poet  rone 
on  with  the  hint  until  he  has  raised  out  of  it  some  brilliant  image  or  senti- 
ment adapted  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  to  give  ft  that  sublime 
kind  of  entertainment  which  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem. 

In  short,  if  we  look  into  the  poems  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  we  must 
observe,  that  as  the  great  fiible  is  the  soul  of  each  poem,  so,  to  give  their 
works  the  greater  variety,  the  episodes  employed  by  these  authors  may  be 
regarded  as  so  many  short  fiibles,  their  similies  as  so  many  short  episodes, 
and  their  metaphors  as  so  many  short  similies.  If  the  comparisons  in  the 
first  book  of  Milton,  of  the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  of  the  sleeping  leviathan,  of  the 
bees  swarming  about  their  hive,  of  the  fury  dance,  be  regarded  in  this  light 
the  great  beauties  existing  in  each  of  these  passages  will  readily  be  dis- 
covered.— A. 

231.  Wind :  this  should  be  altered  to  winds^  to  agree  with  the  reading  in 
line  236 ;  or  that  should  be  altered  to  agree  with  this. 

232.  PdorttM :  the  eastern  promontory  of  Sicily. 

234.  Thtnct  conceiving  fire :  the  combustible  and  fuelled  entrails,  or  interior 

contents,  of  the  mountain,  are  here  represented  as  taking  fire^  as  the  result  of 

the  action  of  the  subterranean  wind,  in  removing  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  fire  thus  kindled  was  tublimed  with  mineral  fury,  that  is,  was  heightened 

by  the  rapid  combustion  of  mineral  substances  of  a  bituminous  nature.    The 

poet  seems  to  have  in  his  mind  the  description  of  JEtm.  by  Virgil  (book  iii 

572,  578.) 

Sad  horrifioii  juxtn  tonat  £tna  niinii, 

Intardamque  atram  pronimpit  ad  ethara  nubem, 

Turbine  famantem  pioeo,  et  candente  favillA  ; 

AttolUtqQe  globtia  flammaram,  at  lidera  lambit  t 
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Sublimed  with  mineral  furjy  aid  the  winds,  285 

And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involyed 

With  stench  and  smoke  ;  such  resting  fonnd  the  sole 

Of  nnblest  feet.     Him  foUowM  his  next  mate, 

Both  glorying  to  have  'scap'd  the  Stygian  flood 

As  G-ods,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strength,  240 

Not  by  the  sofPrance  of  Supernal  Power. 

Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime, 
Said  then  the  lost  Arch-Angel,  this  the  seat 
That  we  most  change  for  heav'n,  this  moumfnl  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ?     Be  it  so,  since  he  245 

Who  now  is  Sovran  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right :  farthest  from  him  is  best. 
Whom  reason  hath  eqnall'd,  force  hath  made  supreme 
Above  his  equals.     Farewell  happy  fields. 
Where  joy  forever  dwells  :  Hail  horrors,  hail  250 

Infernal  world,  and  thou  profoundest  Hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor  ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heav'n  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven.  255 

Interdum  icopnloi  tmluque  viacera  montii 
Eriglt  eructani.  liqaefacttque  Mxa  tub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerat,  fundttqne  ezcstuat  imo. 

239.  Stygian  flood;  an  expression  here  of  the  same  import  with  infemal 
flood,  alluding  to  the  fabulous  river  Styx  of  the  lower  world,  which  the  poets 
represented  as  a  broad,  dull  and  slugjE^sh  stream. 

246.  Sovran :  from  the  Italian  word  sovrano. 

250.  Dr.  Channing,  writing  upon  Satan's  character  as  drawn  by  the  poot 
observes :  "  Hell  yields  to  the  spirit  which  it  imprisons.  The  intensity  of 
its  fires  reveals  the  intense  passion  and  more  vehement  will  of  Satan ;  and 
the  ruined  archangel  gathers  into  himself  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  which 
surrounds  him.  This  forms  the  tremendous  interest  of  these  wonderful 
books.  We  see  mind  triumphant  over  the  most  terrible  powers  of  nature 
We  see  unutterable  agony  subdued  by  energy  of  soul." 

Addison  remarks  that  Milton  has  attributed  to  Satan  those  sentiments 
which  are  every  way  answerable  to  his  character,  and  suited  to  a  created 
being  of  the  most  exalted  and  most  depraved  nature ;  as  in  this  passage, 
which  describes  him  as  taking  possession  of  his  place  of  torments,  250 — ^263. 

253 — 5.  These  are  some  of  the  extravagances  of  the  Stoics,  and  could  not 


What  matter  wliere,  if  I  be  ilfll  ihA  HMM^  ^ 

And  what  I  BhonU  be,  all  but  leis  than  he 

Wbmn  thnndflr  bath  made  greater  ?    Herealleait 

We  flhaU  be  ftee ;  «h' Ahniif^iy  hadi  not  bnili 

Here  for  bis  enTj,  will  not  dim  vshenee:  260 

Hwe  we  may  reiga  leeiire,  and  in  my  <Aoioe 

To  rdgn  ie  wwtfa  ambition,  thoa|^  in  hell ; 

Better  to  reign  jnJifllLihiBLJBIftJPJMMML 

Bnt  lAerefore  let  we  then  omr  ftithfid  ftiendi, 

Th'aaBooiateBandeopartBenof  our  hMW|  M5 

Lie  thna  astonuh'd  on  th'  oUbriooa  pool, 

And  eall  them  not  to  ehare  with  n^jSieir  pari 

In  this  nnhappy  mansion,  or  onoe  more 

With  rsUied  arms  to  tiy  what  may  be  yet  3,^ 

Rj^pun'd  in  Hear'b,  or  what  more  hxit  in  Hell  i^f    ^      d70 

So  Satan'spake ;  and  him  Beftliebiib 
Thus  answer'd :  Leader  of  those  armies  bright, 
Which  but  th'  Omnipotent  none  oould  have  foil'd, 
If  once  thej  hear  that  voice,  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  so  oft  275 

In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle  when  it  raged,  in  all  assaults 
Their  sorest  signal,  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage  and  reviye,  though  now  they  lie 
Grov'ling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire,  280 

be  better  ridiculed  than  they  are  here  by  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sateo 
m  his  present  situation. — ^Thtkb. 
Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet,  says : 

There  ii  nothing  either  good  or  bftd,  but 

Thinking  malces  it  so. 

254,  This  sentiment  is  the  great  foundation  on  which  the  Stoics  build, 
their  whole  system  of  ethics. — S. 

263.  This  sentiment  is  an  improvement  of  that  which  is  put  by  i£schy- 
his  into  the  mouth  of  Prometheus,  965 ;  and  it  was  a  memorable  sa3ring  of 
Julius  Cssar  that  he  would  rather  be  the  first  man  in  a  village,  than  the 
secofod  in  Rome.    Compare  Virg.  Greorg.  i.  36. — N. 

The  lust  of  power  and  the  hatred  of  moral  excellence  are  Satan's  promi- 
nent chancteristics. 

276.  Edge  <f  battU:  from  the  Latin  word  acieSj  which  signifies  both  the 
edge  of  a  weapon  and  alto  an  army  in  battle  array.    See  book  VI.  108. — V. 
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As  we  ere  while,  astounded  and  amazed, 
No  wonder,  falPn  such  a  pernicious  height. 

He  scarce  had  ceased  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  tow'rd  the  shore  ;  his  pond'rous  shield 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round,  285 

Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fcsole, 

Or  in  Yaldamo,  to  descry  new  lands,  290 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe. 
I    His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walk'd  with  to  support  uneasy  steps  293 

Over  the  burning  marie  ;  not  like  those  steps 
On  Heaven's  azure,  and  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire  : 
Nathlcss  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  calPd  300 

His  legions.  Angel  forms,  who  lay  entranced 

287.  Homer  and  Ossian  describe  in  a  like  splendid  manner  the  shields  of 
their  heroes. 

288.  Galileo :  He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  telescope  to  celestial  ob- 
servations, and  was  the  discoverer  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  in  1610,  which, 
in  honor  of  his  patron,  Cosmo  Medici  he  called  the  Medirean  star*.  Frcm 
the  tower  of  St.  Mark  he  showed  the  Venetian  senators  not  only  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter  but  the  crescent  of  Venus,  the  triple  appearance  of  Saturn, 
and  the  inequalities  on  the  Moon's  surface.  At  this  conference  he  aUo  en- 
deavored to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the  Copemican  system. 

289 — 90.  FesolS:  a  city  of  Tuscany.  Valdanio^ihe  valley  of  Arno,  in  the 
same  district.     The  very  sound  of  these  names  is  charming. 

294.  jJmtniral :  the  obsolete  form  of  admiral^  the  principal  ship  in  a  fleet. 

The  idea  contained  in  this  passage,  may,  as  Dr.  Johnson  suggests,  be 
drawn  from  the  following  lines  of  Cowley :  but,  who  does  not  admire  the 
vast  improvements  in  fonn  ?    He  says  of  Goliath, 

*'  Hit  Rp«ar,  the  trunk  was  of  a  lofty  tree, 
Which  nature  meant  some  tall  ship-i  mait  ihould  be." 

Compare  Horn.  Odys.  ix.  322.    Mn,  iii.  659.    Tasso,  canto  vi.  40. 

299.  NathUit:  nevertheless. 
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BOOK    I.  33 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 

* 

In  Yallombrosa,  whore  the  Etrurian  shades 

High  over-arch 'd  imbow'r ;  or  scatter'd  sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armM  305 

Hath  vex'd  the  Kcd  Sea  coast,  whose  waves  oWthrew 

Bnsiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  thoy  pursued 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 

From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcasses  310 

And  broken  chariot  wheels :  so  thick  bestrown. 

Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood. 

Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 

He  callM  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

302,  &c. :  Here  we  see  the  impression  of  scenery  made  upon  Milton's 
mind  in  bis  youth,  when  he  was  at  Florence.  This  is  a  favorite  passage 
with  all  readers  of  descriptive  poetry. — E.  B. 

302.  JhUumnal  leaves.     Compare  Virgil's  lines,  JEn.  vi.  309 : 

Quam  multa  in  sylvis  autumni  frigore  primo 
Lapua  cadunt  folia. 
"That  as  the  leaves  in  autumn  straw  the  woods." 

Dryden. 
But  Milton's  comparison  is  the  niore  exact  l»y  far ;  it  not  only  expresses  a 
multitude  but  also  the  posture  and  situation  of  the  angels.    Their  lying  con- 
fbsedly  in  heaps  covering  the  lake  is  finely  represented  by  this  image  of  the 
leaves  in  the  brooks. — N. 

303.  Vallombrofn :  a  Tuscan  valley :  the  name  is  composed  of  valHs  and 
Itinera,  and  thus  denotes  a  shady  valley. 

305.  Orion  arm  d:  Orion  is  a  constellation  represented  in  the  figure  of  an 
anned  man,  and  siipj)os(»d  to  be  attended  with  stormy  weather,  assur^ens 
fluctu  nimboius  Orinn^  ^'irg.  -^^-n.  i.  r»30.  The  Red  Sea  abounds  so  much 
with  .«ietlge  that  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is  called  the  Sedcy  Sea.  The 
wind  usually  drives  the  spdge  in  great  quantities  agaiu.st  the  shore. — \. 

306.  Busiriic  Bpntley  objects  to  Milton  giving  this  name  to  Pharaoli  since 
history  does  not  supjwrt  him  in  it.  But  ^Nfilton  usos  tlu?  liberty  of  a  poet  in 
giving  Pharaoh  this  name,  because  som<»  bad  already  attached  it  to  him. 

Chivnlnj.  denoti's  here  those  who  use  borsos  in  ti^lit,  whether  by  riding 
on  thrm.  or  riding  in  chariots  drawn  by  them.  See  line  70,'5.  Also  Para- 
iU«»e  Regained  iii.  313,  compared  with  line  .'^'-'^. 

30«<.  Perfidious:  he  jwrmitted  thom  to  leave  the  country',  but  afterwards 
wiTsued  them. 
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Of  Hell  resounded.    Princes,  Potentates,  816 

Warriors,  the  flow'r  of  heav'n,  once  yours,  now  lost, 
If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
Eternal  spirits ;  or  have  ye  chos'n  this  place 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 
yj         Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find  320 

To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heaven  ? 
Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
T'  adore  the  conqueror  ?  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  Seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 

With  scatterM  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon  325 

His  swift  pursuers  from  heav'n  gates  discern 
Th'  advantage,  and  descending  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 
Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen.  330 

They  heard,  and  were  abash'd,  and  up  they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing,  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 
Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight  336 

In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce.pains  not  feel ; 
Yet  to  their  gen'ral's  voice  they  soon  obey'd 
Innumerable.     As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day. 

Waved  round  the  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud  340 

Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind. 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darkcn'd  all  the  land  of  Nile  : 
So  numberless  were  those  bad  Angels  seen 

315.  This  magnificent  call  of  Satan  to  his  prostrate  host  could  have  been 
written  by  nobody  but  Milton. — E.  B. 
325.  Awm:  Soon. 

329.  An  allusion  seems  here  to  be  made  to  the  .£neid,  book  i.  44-5. 

IlluiDi  eupirantem  truufixo  pectore  llAmmaa, 
Tutbino  corripuit,  scopuloque  infixit  acuto. 

338.  JmranC*  ton :  Moses.    See  Exod.  x. 

341.  Warping:  Moving  like  waves ;  or,  working  themselves  forward^-^S. 
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Twist  npper^  nethoTi  and  suroaodiQg  firei; 

^tm^  as  a  flignal  ffv%  th'  iqplifted  qpear 

Of  dwir  great  Sullaii  mmqg  to  direet 

Xliflir  ooimey  in  even  balaaoe  down  dMj  lijg^t 

On  tiiA  linn  1>rimBtone,  and  fin  an  iho  plain ;  860 

A  nrahitiide,  IQce  wlnoli  the  popnlona  north 

Poar'd  nerer  from  her  frown  loinBy  to  paaa 

Shane  or  the  Danaw,  lAen  her  harh^rooa  aona 

Oime  Hke  a  delnge  on  die  aonth,  and  ipread 

Beneath  Oibnitar  to  the  LyUan  auda.  806 

Feribwith  from  er'ij  aqandriMi  and  eaeh  land 

The  heads  and  leaders  tiuther  haste  where  stood 

Their  great  oommander;  (Jodlike  shapes  and  forms 

fceelling  humatty  prinoely  dignities, 

And  Powers  that  erst  in  Heayen  sat  on  thrones ;  960 

TlKragh  of  their  names  in  heav'nly  records  now 

Be  no  memorial^  blotted  oat  and  rased 

By  their  rebellion  from  the  books  of  life. 

Nor  had  they  yet  among  the  sons  of  Eye 

6ot  them  new  names,  till  wand'ring  o'er  the  earth,  365 

MS.  Cepe:  Root 

S83.  Froxm  loku :  In  Scriptme  children  axe  nid  to  come  out  cf  tin  Mm, 
Q«.  XXXV.  11.  The  tenn  frozen  is  here  used  only  on  account  of  the  cold- 
MKef  the  climate.  Bhene  and  Ikmaw,  the  one  from  the  Latin,  the  other 
te  the  German,  are  chosen  because  uncommon.  Barbaroiu :  The  Goths, 
Hqbi,  and  Vandals,  wherever  their  conquests  extended,  destroyed  the  monu- 
BKiti  of  ancient  learning  and  taste.  Beneath  Otbraltar :  That  is,  southward 
^it,  tile  northern  portion  of  the  globe  being  regarded  as  uppermost — ^N. 

^  three  comparisons  relate  to  the  three  different  states  in  which  these 
"^  ingels  are  represented.  When  abject  and  lying  supine  on  the  lake, 
^  tie  fitly  compared  to  vast  heaps  of  leaves  which  in  autumn  the  poet 
■"^''df  had  observed  to  bestrew  the  water-courses  and  bottoms  of  Vallom- 
^*'*^  When  roused  by  their  great  leader's  objurgatory  summons,  they  are 
^"''^Pved,  m  number,  with  the  countless  locusts  of  Egypt.  The  object  of 
^  third  comparison  is  to  illustrate  their  number  when  assembled  as  sol- 
^  ^  the  firm  brimstone,  and  here  they  are  compared  with  the  most  nu- 
"**^  hody  of  troops  which  history  had  made  mention  of. — ^Dumster. 

^-  £nt:  Formerly. 

^^^5.  The  subject  of  Paradise  Lost  is  the  origin  of  evil— an  event,  in 
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Thro'  God's  high  suff 'ranee  for  the  trial  of  muky 

By  fiedsities  and  lies  the  greatest  part 

Of  mankind  thej  cormptcd,  to  forsake 

God  their  Creator,  and  th'  invisible 

Glory  of  him  that  made  them  to  transform  970 

Oft  to  the  image  of  a  brute,  adom'd 

With  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold, 

And  Devils  to  adore  for  Deities  : 

Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  names. 

And  various  idols  through  the  Heathen  world,  375 

Say,  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who  first,  who  last 

Roused  from  the  slumber,  on  that  fiery  oouch. 

At  their  great  emp'ror's  call,  as  next  in  worth 

Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand. 

While  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  yet  aloof.  380 

The  chief  were  those  who  from  the  pit  of  Hell 

Roaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  earth,  durst  fix 

Their  seats  long  after  next  the  seat  of  God, 

Their  altars  by  his  altar,  Gods  adored 

Among  the  nations  round,  and  durst  abide  385 

its  nature  connected  with  everything  important  in  the  circumstances  of  hu- 
man existence ;  and,  amid  these  circumstances,  Milton  saw  that  the  FabUs  rf 
PagamMm  were  too  important  and  poetical  to  he  omitted.  As  a  Christian 
he  was  entitled  wholly  to  neglect  them,  hut  as  a  poet  he  chose  to  treat  them 
not  as  the  dreams  of  the  human  mind,  but  as  the  delusions  of  infernal  exist- 
ences. Thus  anticipating  a  beautiful  propriety  for  all  classical  allusions ; 
thus  connecting  and  reconciling  the  co>existence  of  fable  and  of  truth ;  and 
thus  identifying  the  fallen  angels  with  the  deities  of  ""  gay  religions  full  of 
pomp  and  gold,''  he  yoked  the  heathen  mythology  in  triumph  to  his  subject, 
and  clothed  himself  in  the  spoils  of  superstition. — ^Edinb.  Encyc. 
This  subject  is  again  presented  in  the  last  note  on  Book  I. 

369.  Rom.  i.  18-25.  372.  Religions :  That  is,  religious  rites. 

375.  Idols :  Heathen  idols  are  here  described  as  the  representatives  of  these 
demons.  Addison  remarks  that  the  catalogue  of  evil  spirits  has  abundance 
of  learning  in  it  and  a  very  agreeable  turn  of  poetry,  which  rises  in  a  great 
measure  from  its  describing  the  places  where  they  were  worshipped,  by 
those  beautiful  marks  of  rivers  so  frequent  among  the  ancient  poets.  The 
author  had  doubtless  in  this  place  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships,  and  Yiigil's 
list  of  warriors  in  his  view. 

376.  When  they  apostatised,  they  acquired  new  and  dishonoraUe  names. 
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SAank  dnmdViiig  oat  of  Sum,  tbroned 

Between  the  Cheralmii;  yeai  often  plaeed 

Within  his  sanetnaiy  itsetf  their  BhrineSi 

Abonunftlaons ;  and  with  enreed  things 

Hu  hdj  ritee  end  solenin  ieMte  profiuled,  890 

And  with  thmr  duknesB  dnrat  affront  his  li^t. 

First  Moloeh,  horrid  kingi  heemear'd  with  blood 

Of  hnman  saerifioe,  and  parents'  tears, 

Thooghibr  the  ndae  rf  drams  and  timfareb  loud 

Their  children^  eries  anheard,  that  passM  thro'  jBre  896 

To  his  grim  idol.    Him  the  Ammonite 

Worshipped  in  Babba  and  ner  wafry  plain. 

In  Afgob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 

Of  utmost  Amon.    Nor  oontent  with  soeh 

Andaeions  nei^borhood,  the  wisest  heart  400 

Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 

His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  Ood, 

On  that  opprobrious  hiU ;  and  made  bis  grove 

The  pleasant  vale  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 

387.  ChtrMm:  The  golden  figures  placed  over  the  ark  in  the  Hebrew  sanc- 
toury,  Exod.  zxv.  See  also  2  Kings  ziz.  15 — ^  0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which 
dwellest  between  the  Cherubim." 

392.  Meiodi:  The  national  God  of  the  Ammonites;  properly  denomi- 
uted  horrid^  since  to  him  children  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  Consult  2 
Kiogi  zziiL  10-13.  The  characters  ascribed  to  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare 
01  for  their  respective  speeches  and  behaviour  in  the  second  and  sixth  books. 

397-8.  Babba^  or  Rabbah,  was  the  principal  city  of  the  Ammonites, 
twenty  miles  northeast  of  Jericho,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  .ir- 
gtb  is  not  fiir  distant.  BoMhan  is  a  large  district  of  country  lying  east  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  celebrated  for  its  cattle,  and  its  oaks.  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Hebrews,  the  Ammonites  occupied  the  country 
east  of  Jordan,  from  the  river  jimon,  which  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea  to 
tile  river  Jabbok.    The  vale  of  Hinnom  was  near  Jerusalem. 

403.  Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Moloch  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (1  Kin^ 
XL  7)  :  it  is  hence  called  that  opprobriou*  (or  infamous)  kiU. 

404.  Taphd:  In  the  Hebrew,  drum;  this  and  other  noisy  instruments 
being  used  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  miserable  children  who  were  offered  to 
tkis  idoL ;  and  Geheniuiy  or  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  is  in  several  places  of  the 
Hew  Testament,  and  by  our  Saviour  himself^  made  the  name  and  type  of 
WL— N. 
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And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  the  type  of  Hell.  405 

Next  Chemos,  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons, 

From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 

Of  southmost  Abarim  ;  in  Hesebon 

And  Horonaim,  Seon's  realm,  beyond 

The  flowery  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines,  410 

And  £leale  to  th'  Asphaltic  pool. 

Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  enticed 

Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  from  Nile, 

To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 

Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged  415 

E'en  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 

Of  Moloch  homicide ;  lust  hard  by  hate  ; 

Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  Hell. 

406.  Chemos :  The  god  of  the  Moabites.  Consult  1  Kings  xi.  6, 7.  2  Kin^ 
xxiiL  13.  It  is  supposed  to  be  same  as  Baal-Peor,  and  as  Priapus.  Numb. 
XXV.  1-9. 

408.  Henebon  (Heshbon) :  Twenty-one  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
.Tordan.  Its  situation  is  still  marked  by  a  few  broken  pillars,  several  large 
cisterns  and  wells,  together  with  extensive  ruins  which  overspread  a  hi|^ 
hill,  commanding  a  wild  and  desolate  scenery  on  every  side.  Abarim  is  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  north  and  south,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  Pitgah  is 
some  eminence  in  this  chain  at  the  northern  part,  and  iVisfto  is  supposed  to  be 
the  summit  of  Pisgah,  nearly  opposite  Jericho.  It  was  here  that  the  great 
leader  of  the  Israelites  was  favored  with  a  view  of  the  land  of  promise,  and 
yielded  up  his  life  at  the  command  of  the  Lord,  b.  c.  1451.  Aroar  (Aroer) 
was  a  place  situated  on  the  river  Amon,  which  formed  the  northern  boimd- 
ary  of  the  kingdom  of  Moab.  Seon  (Sihon)  was  king  of  the  Amorites. 
Sibma  was  half  a  mile  from  Heshbon ;  EleiiUj  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
it.  The  Asphaltic  pool  is  the  Dead  Sea.  Sittim  is  written  Shittim  in  the 
Bible. 

415.  Orgies :  Wild,  frantic  rites.  The  term  is  generally  applied  to  the 
feasts  of  Bacchus,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  the  obscene  practices  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Chemos,  or  Peor. 

%  417.  Lust  hard  by  hate :  The  figure  contained  in  this  verse  conveys  a 
strong  moral  truth.  Had  it  not  been,  however,  that  the  music  of  the  veise 
would  have  been  injured,  the  idea  would  have  been  more  correct  by  the 
transposition  of  the  words  lust  and  hate. — S. 

Our  author  might  perhaps  have  in  view  Spenser's  Mask  of  Cupid,  where 
.Anger,  Strife,  &c,  are  represented  as  immediately  following  Cupid  in  the 
procession. — ^T, 
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With  Amm  eame  ttejTi  wiho  from  ike  boidUqg  food 

Of  old  EnphntM  to  die  brook  diAl  puti  490 

Bjgpt  from  S jrini  gromid,  had  genenl  names 

(H  BaaHm  and  Ajhtarotfa ;  thoae  male, 

Theae  ftminme ;  for  qniitBi  when  thej  pleaaoi 

Can  either  aez  aanmie,  or  both ;  ao  aoft 

And  nneomponnded  ia  their  eeaenee  pore  486 

Not  tied  nor  manacled  with  joint  or  limb; 

Nor  firanded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bonea, 

Like  cnmbrona  fleah ;  bat,  in  what  shape  thej  ehooaa 

Dihted  or  condensed,  blight  or  obseore, 

Can  execute  their  adiy  pnrpoaea,  480 

And  works  of  lore  or  enmity  MBL 

For  those  the  raoe  of  Israel  oft  forsook 

419.  Bordermgjhod:  The  Euphrateafbnned  the  Mgtem  bolder  of  1hs]ao- 
nused  land,  Gen.  zv.  18.  It  may  be  called  old  from  the  very  early  historic 
mention  of  it  in  Gen.  ii.  14.    See  also  Ps.  Ixzz.  11. 

420.  Brook :  Probably  the  brook  Besor. 

422.  Baalim  and  Jittaroth :  There  were  many  of  these  deities  (so  called)  in 
Syria  and  adjacent  regions.  The  son  and  the  stars  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
tended under  these  names. 

423.  Milton  probably  derived  these  notions  from  a  passage  in  a  Greek 
tnthor  of  antiquity,  who,  in  a  dialogue  concerning  Demons,  tells  a  stoiy  of 
cue  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  and  upon  this  it  is  asserted  that  ^y 
csn  assume  either  sex,  take  what  shape  and  color  they  please,  and  contract 
ttd  dilate  themselves  at  pleasure. — N. 

423.  Sphritt :  The  nature  of  spirits  is  here  set  forth,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  spirits  transform  themselves  by  contraction  or  en- 
krgement  is  introduced  with  great  judgment,  to  make  way  for  several  sur- 
prising accidents  in  the  sequel  of  the  poem.  There  follows  a  passage  near 
tlie  very  end  of  the  first  book,  which  is  what  the  French  critics  call  marvel- 
ksis,  bat  at  the  same  time  is  rendered  probable  when  compared  with  this 
passage.  As  soon  as  the  infernal  palace  is  finished,  we  are  told,  the  multi- 
tude and  rabble  of  spirits  shrunk  themselves  into  a  small  compass,  that  there 
might  be  room  for  such  a  numberless  assembly  in  this  capacious  hall.  But 
it  is  the  poet^s  refinement  upon  this  thought  which  is  most  to  be  admifed, 
and  which  indeed  is  very  noble  in  itself.  For  he  tells  us,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  vulgar  among  the  fallen  spirits  contracted  their  forms,  those  of  the 
fmt  rank  and  dignity  still  preserved  their  natural  dimensions.  Consult  the 
hit  ten  lines  of  the  first  book. — A. 

432.  Tlum:  Those  demons.  433.  Strength:  Jehovah. 
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Their  living  Strength,  and  unfrequented  left 

His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 

To  bestial  gods  ;  for  which  their  heads  as  low  435 

BowM  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the  spear 

Of  despicable  foes.     With  these  in  troop 

Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  oall'd 

Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns  * 

To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon  440 

Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs ; 

In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 

Her  temple  on  th'  offensive  mountain,  buOt 

By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large, 

Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell  445 

To  idols  foul.     Thammuz  came  next  behind, 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 

In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day  ; 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock  450 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 

Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded  :  the  love-tale 

Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat ; 

Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 

Esekiel  saw,  when  by  the  vision  led,  455 

His  eye  survey M  the  dark  idolatries 

438.  Jeiem.  vii.  18;  zliv.  17,  ]8.     1  Elings  xi.  5.    2  Kings  xxiii.  13. 

443.  Offentivt :  So  called  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  worship  there  per- 
fonned  ;  in  other  places  called  by  Milton,  for  the  same  reason,  the  mountam 
cf  corruption^  opprobriout  hill,  and  hill  of  scandal. 

4Ai.  Uxorious  king :  Solomon,  who  was  too  much  influenced  by  his  wiveR. 

451.  Thammuz :  This  idol  is  the  same  as  the  Phenician  Adonis.  Ezek, 
viiL  14.  Adonis,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  was  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of 
Cinynis,  king  of  Cyprus,  beloved  by  Venus,  and  killed  by  a  wild  boar,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  goddess.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  river  of  Phenicia,  on  the 
btnks  of  which  Adonis,  or  Thammuz  as  he  is  called  in  the  East,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  this  river  acquires 
a  high  red  color  by  the  rains  washing  up  red  earth.  The  ancient  poets  as- 
cribed this  to  a  sympathy  in  the  river  for  the  death  of  Adonis.  This  season 
i/vas  observed  as  a  festival  in  the  adjacent  country.  To  these  drcumstanoes 
Milton  has  here  beautifully  alluded. — ^Beande's  Cyo. 


Of  alifliyitod  Jvdali.    Next  eaine  one 

Wlio  momn'd  in  eaniM^  wben  the  e«pli?e  aik    • 

Haim'd  his  Imte  imige,  head  uid  hande  Iopp4  off 

Ib  his  own  temjiBy  on  the  gnmael  edge^  460 

Where  he  fell  flat^  and  ahamed  hia  worahq^ten: 

Dagcm  hia  name,  aea-monafter,  upward  man 

And  downward  fidi :  jet  had  hia  temide  hi^ 

Bear'd  in  Aiotaa,  dreaded  throng  the  eoaat 

OfPaleatineyinOathand  Aaeahm,  466 

And  Aceanm  and  Gaaa^  frontier  hoonda. 

Him  followed  Rimmim,  wfaoee  delig^tfid  aeat 

Waa  fiur  Damaaene,  on  the  fertile  banka 

Of  Abbana  and  PharjAar,  Indd  atreama. 

He  also 'gainat  the  honae  (rf  God  waa  bold :  470 

A  leper  (mee'he  loet,  and  gain'd  a  Ung ; 

Ahai  his  sottish  conqn'ror,  whom  he  drew 

Ood's  altar  to  disparage  and  displace 

For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  bum 

His  odious  oflferings,  and  adore  the  gods  475 

Whom  he  had  yanqmshM.    After  these  appear'd 

A  crew,  who,  nnder  names  of  old  renown, 

460.  Grmud  edge:  Groundsill  edge— 4he  thieihold  of  the  gate  of  fbe 
temple. 

4^  Dugtm:  A  god  of  the  Philistines.  Consult  Judges  zvL  23.  1  Sam.  v. 
4;  vl  17. 

467.  Rmunon :  A  god  of  the  Syrians.    Consult  2  Kings  v.  18. 

467-^.  The  power  of  Milton's  mind  is  stamped  on  every  line.  The  fer- 
vour of  his  imagination  melts  down  and  renders  malleable,  as  in  a  furnace, 
tlie  most  contradictory  materials.  Milton's  learning  has  all  the  effect  of  in- 
toitioo.  He  describes  objects,  of  which  he  could  only  have  read  in  books, 
with  the  vividness  of  actual  observation.  His  imagination  has  the  force  of 
oitnre.  He  makes  words  tell  as  pictures,  as  in  these  lines.  The  word  /uorf, 
beie  used,  gives  us  all  the  sparkling  effect  of  the  most  perfect  landscape 
There  is  great  depth  of  impression  in  his  descriptions  of  the  objects  of  ail  the 
diftrent  senses,  whether  colours,  or  sounds,  or  smells ;  the  same  absorption  of 
nind  in  whatever  engaged  his  attention  at  the  time.  He  forms  the  most  in- 
tnse  conceptions  of  things,  and  then  embodies  them  by  a  single  stroke  of  hia 
pan.'— Hazutt. 

471.  2  Kings  viii.  xvi  10.    2  Chron.  zxviii.  83* 
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Osiris,  Iris,  Onis,  and  their  train. 

With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abused 

Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek  480 

Their  wandering  gods  disguised  in  brutish  forms 

Bather  than  human.     Nor  did  Israel  'scape 

Th'  infection,  when  their  borrow'd  gold  composed 

The  calf  in  Oreb ;  and  the  rebel  king 

Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan,  485 

Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox  ; 

Jehovah,  who  in  one  night  when  he  passed 

From  Egypt  marching,  equall'd  with  one  stroke 

Both  her  first-born,  and  all  her  bleating  gods. 

Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd  490 

Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love     , 

Vice  for  itself:  to  whom  no  temple  stood. 

Nor  altar  smoked ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 

In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 

Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  fill'd  495 

478.  Oftris,  one  of  the  principal  £g3rptian  gods,  was  brother  to  Isis,  and 
the  fioither  of  Orus  (Horus) .  Osiris  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  the 
sacred  bulls,  Apis  and  Mnevis ;  and  as  it  is  usual  in  the  Egyptian  symboli- 
cal language  to  represent  their  deities  with  human  forms,  and  with  the  heads 
of  the  animals  which  were  their  representatives,  we  find  statues  of  Osiris 
with  the  horns  of  a  bull. — Anthon. 

The  reason  alleged  for  worshipping  their  gods  under  the  monstrous  forms 
of  bulls,  cats,  &c.,  is  the  fabulous  tradition  that  when  the  Giants  invaded  hea- 
ven, the  gods  were  so  affrighted  that  they  fled  into  Egypt,  and  there  concealed 
themselves  in  the  shapes  of  various  animals.    See  Ovid  Met.  v.  319. — ^N. 

483.  hrfection :  The  Israelites,  by  dwelling  so  long  in  Eg3rpt,  were  infected 
with  the  superstitions  of  the  Egyptians. — E.  B. 

484.  Oreb :  Horeb.    Rebel  king :  Jeroboam.     Consult  1  Kings  xii.  26-33. 

485.  Doubled  that  nVi,  by  making  two  golden  calves,  probably  in  imitation 
of  the  Egyptians  among  whom  he  had  been,  who  worshipped  two  oxen ; 
one  called  Apis,  at  Memphis,  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt ;  the  other 
called  Mnevis,  at  Hieropolis,  the  chief  city  of  Lower  Egypt.  Bethd  and  Dan 
were  at  the  southern  and  northern  extremities  of  Palestine.  See  Psalm 
cvi.  20. — 'S. 

489.  BUating  god* :  Sheep ;  and  hence  shepherds  who  raised  sheep  to  kill 
for  food  were  ""  an  abomination''  to  the  Egyptians. 

495.  ElCs9on»:  Consult  1  Sam.  ii. 
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With  lost  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ? 

[q  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns. 

And  in  loxnrions  cities,  where  the  noise 

Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers, 

And  injury  and  outrage :  and  when  night  500 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 

Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 

Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 

In  Gibeah,  when  the  hospitable  door 

Exposed  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape.  505 

These  were  the  prime  in  order  and  in  might : 

The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renown'd, 

Th'  Ionian  gods,  of  Javan's  issue  held 

Gods,  yet  confess'd  later  than  Heaven  and  Earth, 

Their  boasted  parents  :  Titan,  Heav'n's  first-born,  510 

With  his  enormous  brood,  and  birthright  seized 

By  younger  Saturn  :  ho  from  mightier  Jove, 

HLs  own  and  Rhea's  son,  like  measure  found  ; 

So  Jove  usurping  reign'd  :  these  first  in  Crete 

And  Ida  known,  thence  on  the  snowy  top  515 

Of  cold  Olympus,  ruled  the  middle  air. 

Their  highest  heav'n ;  or  on  the  Delphian  cliff. 

Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 

Of  Doric  land  ;  or  who  with  Saturn  old 

Fled  over  Adria  to  th'  Hesperian  fields,  520 

And  o'er  the  Celtic  roam'd  the  utmost  isles. 

502.  Flown:  A  better  reading  is  bloum,  inflated.    Virg.  Ec.  vi.  15. 

504.  Gibeah:  Consult  Judges  xix.  14-30. 

506.  Prime :  Being  mentioned  in  the  oldest  records,  the  Hebrew. 

505.  Javan :  The  fourth  son  of  Japhet,  from  whom  the  lonians  and  the 
Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  descended.  > 

509.  Heaven  and  Earth :  The  god  Uranus,  and  the  goddess  Gaia. 

510-521.  Titan  was  their  eldest  son:  he  was  the  father  of  the  Giants 
and  his  empire  was  seized  by  his  younger  brother  Saturn,  as  Saturn's  was  by 
Jupiter^  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  These  first  were  known  in  the  island 
of  Crete^  now  Candia,  in  which  is  Mount  /rfa,  where  Jupiter  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  ;  thence  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  resided  on  Mount  Olympus 
in  Thessaly :  the  tnowy  top  of  cold  Olympus^  as  Homer  calls  it,  Iliad  i.  420.  xviii. 
615,  which  mountain  afterwards  became  the  name  of  Heaven  among  their 
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All  Uiese  and  more  came  flocking ;  bat  with  looks 
^     Downcast  and  damp ;  yet  such  wherein  appeared 

Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  to  have  found  their  chief 

Not  in  despair,  to  have  found  themselves  not  lost  525 

la  loss  itself:  which  on  his  countenance  cast 

Like  doubtful  hue  :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 

Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that  bore 

Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  raised 

Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispellM  their  fears.  530 

Then  straight  commands,  that  at  the  warlike  sound 

Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions  be  uprear'd 

His  mighty  standard  ;  that  proud  honor  claimed 

Asazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall ; 

Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurPd  535 

Th'  imperial  ensign ;  which,  fiill  high  advanced. 

Shone  like  a  meteor,  streaming  to  the  wind, 

With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblazed 

Seraphic  arms  and  trophies  ;  all  the  while 

Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds :  540 

At  which  the  universal  host  up-sent 

A  shout,  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 

Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 

Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air,  545 

With  orient  colors  waving  :  with  them  rose 

A  forest  huge  of  spears  ;  and  thronging  helms 

Appear 'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array 

wonhippera;  w  (m  Hu  Delphian  cliffy  Parnassus,  on  which  was  seated  the 
city  of  Delphi,  famous  for  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo ;  or  in  Dodona^  a 
dty  and  wood  adjoining,  sacred  to  Jupiter ;  and  through  all  the  boundt  of  Doiie 
land,  that  is,  of  Greece,  Doris  being  a  part  of  Greece ;  or  fled  over  Hadria, 
the  Adriatic  sea,  to  the  Hesperian  fitldHy  to  Italy ;  and  (Per  the  Celtic^  France 
and  the  other  countries  overrun  by  the  Celts ;  roamed  the  utmott  islet^  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  the  Orkneys,  Thule,  or  Iceland,  Ultima  Thule^  as  it  is  called, 
the  utmost  boundary  of  the  world. — N. 

934.  Jhsaxd :  The  name  signifies  brave  in  retreating, 

543.  jRngn,  in  the  sense  of  regnum^  kingdom. 

046.  Orient:  BiiUiant 
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Of  depth  immeasurable :  anon  they  move 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood  550 

Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders  ;  such  as  raised 

To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 

Arming  to  battle  ;  and  instead  of  rage 

Deliberate  valor  breath'd,  firm  and  unmoved 

With  dread  of  death  to  flin^ht  or  foul  retreat  656 

Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'suage, 

With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 

Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain 

From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.     Thus  they, 

Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought,  660 

Moved  on  in  silence,  to  soft  pipes,  that  charm'd 

Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil :  and  now 

Advanced  in  view  they  stand ;  a  horrid  front 

Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 

Of  warriors  old  with  ordered  spear  and  shield,  565 

Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 

Had  to  impose  :  he  through  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 

The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due, 

Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods :  570 

Their  number  last  he  sums.     And  now  his  heart 

Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength 

Glories  ;  fur  never  since  created  man 

Met  such  embodied  force,  as,  named  with  these, 

Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry  575 

548.  Serried  $hield» :  Locked  one  within  another,  linked  and  clasped  to- 
gether, from  the  French  $crrcr,  to  lock,  to  shut  close. — Hume. 

550.  There  were  Xhw.e  kinds  of  music  amonc;  the  ancients ;  the  Lydian, 
the  most  melancholy;  the  Phrygian,  the  most  lively;  and  the  Dorian,  the 
most  majestic,  (exciting  to  cool  and  deliberate  courasje. — N.)  Milton  has 
been  very  exact  in  employing  music  fit  for  each  particular  purpose. — ^S. 

551.  Rerorderg :  Flageolets. 

560.  Homer's  Iliad,  iii.  8.  5G8.  Traverse:  across. 

575.  All  the  heroes  and  armies  that  ever  were  assembled  were  no  more 
than  pigmies  in  comparison  with  these  angels. — N.  See  note  on  Book 
1.  780. 
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Warr'd  on  by  cranes :  though  all  the  giant  brood 

Of  Phlegra  with  th'  heroic  race  were  join'd 

That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Iliam,  on  each  side 

Mix'd  with  auxiUar  gods ;  and  what  resounds 

In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son  580 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights ; 

And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infidel, 

Jousted  in  Aspramont,  or  Montalban, 

Damasco,  or  Marocco,  or  Trebisond, 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore,  585 

When  Charlemagne  with  all  his  peerage  fell 

By  Fontarabia.     Thus  far  these  beyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 

Their  dread  commander :  he,  above  the  rest 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent,  ^  590 

Stood  like  a  tower  ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 

STf.  PkUgra :  The  earlier  name  of  the  peninsula  Pallene  in  Macedonia 
and  the  &bled  scene  of  a  conflict  between  the  gods  and  the  earth-bom 
Titans. 

580.  Uther  was  the  &ther  of  king  Arthur.  This  and  the  following  allu- 
sions are  derived  from  the  old  romances  on  the  subject.  Charlemagne  is 
said  not  to  have  died  at  Fontarabia,  but  some  years  after,  and  in  peace. — S. 

581.  Jrmoric:  Celtic — those  on  the  sea-coast  of  Brittany  in  the  north- 
west pait  of  France. 

583.  Joutted:  Engaged  in  mock  fights  on  horseback.  Jitpramont  and 
Momtuiban :  Fictitious  names  of  places  mentioned  in  Orlando  Furioso. 

585.  Biserta :  Formerly  called  Utica.  The  Saracens  are  referred  to  as 
being  sent  thence  to  Spain.  Fontarabia :  Afortified  town  in  Biscay,  in  Spain, 
near  France. 

590-99.  Here,  says  Burke,  is  a  very  noble  picture ;  and  in  .what  does  this 
poetical  picture  consist  ?  in  images  of  a  town,  an  archangel,  the  sun  rising 
through  mists,  or  in  an  eclipse,  the  ruin  of  monarchs,  and  the  revolutions  of 
kingdoms.  The  mind  is  hurried  out  of  itself  by  a  crowd  of  great  and  con- 
fused images,  which  affect  because  they  are  crowded  and  confused:  for 
separate  them,  and  you  lose  much  of  the  greatness ;  join  them,  and  you  in- 
fallibly lose  the  clearness.  There  are  reasons  in  nature  why  the  obscure 
idea,  when  properly  conveyed,  should  be  more  affecting  than  the  clear.  It 
is  our  (comparative)  ignorance  of  things  that  causes  all  our  admiration,  and 
chiefly  excites  our  passions.  Knowledge  and  acquaintance  make  the  most 
striking  causes  affect  but  little.  It  is  thus  with  the  vulgar,  and  all  men  are 
as  the  vulgar  in  what  they  do  not  understand. 
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AU  Her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 

Less  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  the  excess 

Of  glory  obscured  ;  as  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air  595 

Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 

In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarchs.     Darken 'd  so,  yet  shone 

Above  them  all  the  Arch-angel :  but  his  face  600 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd,  and  care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek  ;  but  under  brows 

Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 

Waiting  revenge ;  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 

Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold  605 

The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather 

595-6.  When  Milton  sought  license  to  publish  his  poem,  the  licenser  was 
strongly  inclined  to  withhold  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  discovered  treason  in 
this  noble  simile  of  the  sun  eclipsed !  a  striking  example  of  the  acute  remark 
of  Lord  Lyttleton,  that  "  the  politics  of  Milton  at  that  time  brought  his 
poetry  into  disgrace  ;  for  it  is  a  rule  with  the  English  to  see  no  good  in  a 
man  whose  politics  they  dislike." — ^T. 

597.  Eclipse :  Derived  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  to  fail,  to  faint 
or  swoon  away ;  since  the  moon,  at  the  period  of  her  greatest  brightness, 
£dling  into  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  was  imagined  by  the  ancients  to  sicken 
and  swoon,  as  if  she  were  going  to  die.  By  some  very  ancient  nations  she 
was  supposed,  at  such  times,  to  be  in  pain ;  and,  in  order  to  relieve  her  fan- 
cied distress,  they  lifted  torches  high  in  the  atmosphere,  blew  horns  and 
trumpets,  beat  upon  brazen  vessels,  and  even,  after  the  eclipse  was  over,  they 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  moon.  The  opinion  also  extensively  prevailed,  that 
it  was  in  the  power  of  witches,  by  their  spells  and  charms,  not  only  to 
darken  the  moon,  but  to  bring  her  down  from  her  orbit,  and  to  compel  her  to 
shed  her  baleful  influences  upon  the  earth.  In  solar  eclipses,  also,  especially 
when  total,  the  sun  was  supposed  to  turn  away  his  face  in  abhorrence  of 
some  atrocious  crime,  that  had  either  been  perpetratetl,  or  was  about  to  be 
perpetrated,  and  to  threaten  mankind  with  everlasting  night,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.  To  such  superstitions  Milton,  in  this  passage,  alludes. — 
Olmsted's  Letters  on  Astron. 

No  where  is  the  person  of  Satan  described  with  more  sublimity  than  in 
this  part  of  the  poem. 

600.  Inlrenched :  Cut  into,  made  trenches  there. — N. 

606.  Fclimcs.  The  nice  moral  discrimination  displayed  in  this  line,  i» 
worthy  of  notice. 
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(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss),  condemned 

For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain : 

Millions  of  Spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 

Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung  610 

For  his  revolt,  yet  faithful  how  they  stood. 

Their  glory  wither 'd:  as  when  Heav'n's  fire 

Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines. 

With  singed  top  their  stately  growth  tho'  bare 

Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.     He  now  prepared  615 

To  speak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 

From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  inclose  him  round 

With  all  his  peers.     Attention  held  them  mctte. 

Thrice  he  essay'd,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn. 

Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth.     At  last  620 

Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  way. 

0  myriads  of  immortal  Spirits,  0  Powers 
Matchless,  but  with  th'  Almighty,  and  that  strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was  dire. 
As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change,  6S5 

Hateful  to  utter ;  but  what  power  of  mind, 
Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  fear'd 
How  such  united  force  of  Gods,  how  such 
As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse ;  690 

For  who  can  yet  believe,  though  after  loss. 
That  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 

609.  Amerced :  Judicially  deprived.    See  Horn.  Odys.  viii.  64. 

611.  Tet  faithful :  We  must  refer  to  line  605,  and  thence  supply  here  **to 
behold." 

619.  Allusion  to  Ovid.    Met.  xi.  41.0 : 

Ter  conata  loqui,  ter  flctibus  ora  rigavit. 

620.  Tears,  $uch  a$  angels  ipeep .  Like  Homer's  ichor  of  the  gods,  which 
was  different  from  the  blood  of  mortals.  This  weeping  of  Satan  on  survey* 
ing  his  numerous  host,  and  the  thoughts  of  their  wretched  state,  put  one  in 
mind  of  the  story  of  Xerxes,  weeping  at  the  sight  of  his  immense  army,  and 
reflecting  that  they  were  mortal,  at  the  time  that  he  was  hastening  them  to 
their  fate,  and  to  the  intended  destruction  of  the  most  polished  people  in  the 
world,  to  gratify  his  own  vain  glory. — N. 


Hiidi  cmptMd  Vm9%  AtH  M  to  ro  aaeeed 
SelfHnMd,  anl Tepoflws  their  natiTa  seat? 
FormeybewiCiieesalltliehoet.ofHeftT'n,  885 

If  eomittk  difEsrenti  or  danger  ehunn'd 
Bj  me,  liaTO  loat  <mr  hopes.    Bat  he  who  re^ns 
M<Miardi  in  HeaT'n»  till  then  as  one  seoure 
Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repate, 
Oonsent,  or  eostom,  and  his  regal  state  640 

Pnt  forth  at  foil,  but  still  hb  strength  eonoeal'd, 
Wlueh  tempted  oar  attempt,  and  wrooj^t  oar  &1L 
Henoeibrth  his  mi||^t  we  know,  and  know  oar  own, 
So  as  not  either  to  provoke  or  dread 

New  war,  profdced ;  oar  better  part  remains  646 

To  work  in  close  design,  bj  firaod  or  gaile. 
What  force  eftoted  not ;  that  he  no  leas 
At  length  from  as  may  find,  who  OTcrcomes 
By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 
Space  may  produce  new  worlds ;  whereof  so  rife  650 

There  went  a  fame  in  Heay'n  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  r^ard 
Should  fovour  equal  to  ^e  sons  of  Heav'n : 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps  655 

Our  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere : 
For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
Celestial  Spirits  in  bondage,  nor  iSb?  abyss 
Long  under  darkness  cover.    But  these  thoughts 
Full  counsel  must  matore :  Peace  is  despaired,  660 

For  who  can  think  submission  ?  War  then,  War, 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved. 
He  spake  :  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  out  flew 

633.  En^rtitd:  An  instance  of  arrogant  boasting  and  falsehood. 

642.  Tempted  our  attempt :  Words  which,  though  well-chosen  and  signifi- 
cuit  enough,  yet  of  jingling  and  unpleasant  sound,  and,  like  marriages  be- 
tween persons  too  near  of  kin,  to  be  avoided. 

650.  Bife:  Prevalent.  This /ome,  or  report,  serves  to  exalt  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  our  race. 

662.  Undtntood:  Not  declared. 
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Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighB 

Of  mighty  Cherubim :  the  sadden  blase  665 

Far  round  illumined  Hell.     Highly  they  raged 

Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 

Clash'd  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 

Hurling  defiance  tow'rd  the  vault  of  Heaven. 

There  stood  a  hill  not  fiu*,  whose  grisly  top  670 

Belch'd  fire  and  rolling  smoke ;  the  rest  entire 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf,  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore. 
The  work  of  sulphur.     Thither  ¥nng'd  with  speed 
A  num'rous  brigade  hasten'd :  as  when  bands  675 

Of  pioneers,  with  spade  and  pickaxe  arm'd, 
Forenm  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field. 
Or  cast  a  rampart.     Mammon  led  them  on ; 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  Spirit  that  fell 
From  Heav'n  :  for  e'en  in  Heav'n  his  looks  and  thoughts    680 
Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Heav'n's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoy'd 
In  vision  beatific.     By  him  first 
Men  also,  and  by  his  su^estion  taught,  685 

664.  Drawn  from  the  thighs :  A  Homeric  expression,  Uiad,  i.  190,  more  dig* 

nified  than  "  drawn  from  the  sides." 

668.  Clashed :  Alluding  to  a  custom  among  Roman  soldiers  of  fltrikmg 
their  shields  with  their  swords,  when  they  applauded  the  speeches  of  their 
commanders. 

671.   Belched:  An  idea  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  an  expression  of  Yirgil 
(-^n.  iii.  576) ,  eructans^  in  describing  iEtna. 

674.  The  work  of  sulphur :  Metals  were  in  the  the  time  of  Milton  supposed 

to  consist  of  two  component  parts,  mercury,  as  the  basis,  or  metallic  matter ; 

and  sulphur  as  the  binder  or  cement,  which  fixes  the  fluid  mercury  into  a  oo- 

^rent,  malleable  mass.    So  .Tonson  in  the  Alchemist,  Act  2,  Scene  3  : 

^'  It  turns  to  sulphur,  or  to  quicksilver, 
Who  are  the  parents  of  all  other  metals." 

678.  Mammon :  The  god  of  riches ;  the  same  as  the  Pluto  of  the  Gieekf 
and  Romans.  The  delineation  of  his  character  and  agency  by  Milton, 
abounds  in  literary  beauties. 

685.  Suggestion :  Milton  here  alludes  to  a  superstitioui  opinion  fonneil j 


BunokM  fte  aanln.  ftad  with  impitnu  knkU 

SUed  iha  boweta  of  thoir  mot^  euth 

For  treuona  bsttcr  Ud.    Sooa  had  Ui  omw 

Open'd  into  the  hill  %  qntaoaa  womid, 

And  diggM  out  liha  of  gcdd.    Let  ixme  wSaan  WO 

That  riohea  grow  in  HeQ;  tbd  adl  nwj  beat 

Deaarre  the  preeiooB  hase.    And  here  let  lluiaa 

Who  boaat  in  mortal  thinp,  and  woi>d*riiig  tall 

Of  Babel,  and  the  worka  of  Hemphian  kii^^ 

Learn  how  their  greateet  nramnneota  of  flue,  098 

And  strength,  and  art,  an  eanlf  ontdoDe 

By  ^irita  reprobate,  and  in  an  hoar 

Wbat  in  an  age  they  with  ineowant  toil 

And  hands  innmnerahlfl  aearee-pttfina, 

Nig^  on  the  plain  in  many  eella  prepared,  700 

That  nndenieath  had  Teins  of  liquid  fire 

Slnieed  from  tibe  lake,  a  aeoond  moltitnde 

With  wond'roos  art  fbnnded  the  maaaj  ore, 

Severing  each  kind,  and  ecnmm'd  the  bnllion  dnwa ; 

A  third  aa  soon  had  fomi'd  within  the  ground  706 

A  rariona  monld,  and  from  die  btnling  oella 

cnmnt  with  th«  minen,  that  there  u  *  (ort  of  ilemoni  who  have  mu«b  to 
do  with  minji^lj^  being  frequently  teen  occupying  thenuelvei  with  the  va- 
riou  proecei  of  the  workmen.  So  A*t  Milton  (m  Wubuiton  remark*) 
poatieaUytupFaw*  JfaMmonaiidhiiclui  tohave  taught  the  ainkt  of  earth  by 
•aamide  aod  pncticd  initructioo,  aa  well  u  precept  and  mentd  fugseitioa. 

ten.  Compan  Ovid  Met  i.  138,  he.—Hma. 

688.  BMtrldd.    Compare  Hor.  Od.  HI.  ili.  4S: 

**  Aunun  Imptrtnm,  *t  do  malioi  ■ftaai.'* 

SM.  Wcrkt :  The  pyramida. 

SM.  iSrrniftt  (mj  art :  Titeaaworda  are  in  the  nominative  case,  coimected 
irith  iiwwOTiiiift- 

099.  Diodoiua  Siculus  aaya,  that  360,000  men  were  employed  about  twenty 
yean  oa  one  of  the  pyramida. 

703-4.  The  aeuK  of  the  panage  ia  thii :  Thty  foundid,  <.r  melted,  the  en 
that  WBi  in  the  moit,  by  aeparating,  or  ttvering,  each  kind,  that  ia,  the  lul- 
phar,  earth,  be.,  from  the  melal ;  and,  after  that,  they  tcuimiud  the  droit 
that  floated  oa  the  top  of  the  boiling  ore,  or  bullion.  The  word  taUioii  doea 
DM  kere  aiguiy  purified  ore,  but  ore  boiling. — Pkaros. 
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By  strange  convejanoe  fill'd  each  hollow  nook. 

As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind, 

To  many  a  row  of  pipes,  the  sound-board  breathes. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge  710 

Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 

Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet. 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 

Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 

With  golden  architrave ;  nor  did  there  want  715 

Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculptures  gray'n : 

The  roof  was  fretted  gold:    Not  Babylon, 

Nor  great  Alcairo  such  magnificence 

Equall'd  in  all  their  glories,  to  inshrine 

Belus  or  Serapis  their  Gods,  or  seat  720 

Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 

In  wealth  and  luxury.     Th'  ascending  pile 

Stood  fix'd  her  stately  height ;  and  straight  the  doors, 

Opening  their  brazen  folds,  discover  wide 

Within  her  ample  spaces,  o'er  the  smooth  725 

And  level  pavement.     From  the  arched  roof. 

Pendant  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 

With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 

As  from  a  sky.     The  hasty  multitude  730 

708.  Organ :  A  very  complete  simile  is  here  used.  Milton,  being  (bnd  of 
music,  often  draws  fine  illustrations  from  it. 

710.  Jhum:  At  once. 

715.  Jirchitrave :  The  part  of  a  pillar  above  the  capital.    Above  this,  is  the 
frieze,  which  is  sm-mounled  by  the  cornice. 

718.  Alcairo :  Cairo,  a  famous  city  in  Egypt,  built  from  the  splendid  ruins 
oi  Memphis,  which  was  partially  destroyed  by  Arabian  invaders,  in  the 
seventh  century.  The  god  Serapis,  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Osiris,  or  Apis.  The  Belus  of  Assyria  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the 
great  Bali  of  Hindoo  mythology,  and  Baal  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

723.  Hxr  Uatdy  height :  At  her  sUtely  height. 

725.  Within :  Is  an  adverb  and  not  a  preposition.    So  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  483. 

Apparel  domus  intutf  tt  atria  longa  pateieunt 

N. 

798.  Cnmtt:  Torchet. 


;  vhmthsaqiMMKfag. 
Exalted  to  lodi  pomr  j  Md  prc  to  nln, 
■  KA  in  UrhinM^,  tte  ortea  M^ 
NwvMfaBiiausBlMKdMnaadond  j 

laatMteitGTMesraBdk  AonnMilaBi  .; 

][aiMn'aUw»alA>r;Mlliwrh»ftU    .,  'MO 

Fran  Hmysb,  Ikgr  Mla^  AMNmliarait^Jm* 
aho«r  9^  Ihe  orfstol  batUinntot  CnN&  maim' 
To  Boon  be  feQ,  from  noon  to  Anvj  ova, 
A  WHBMar^  day ;  and  with  Ihe  ■oHing  am 
Sroptfrou  Aenkhh^Beafiiffiigatart  -MB 

On  Lemnos,  th'  .^gean  isle :  that  the;  relate, 
Erring  ;  for  he  with  thia  rebellioiu  roat 
Fell  long  before ;  nor  ought  avail'd  him  now 
T*  have  boilt  in  heaT'n  high  tow'rs  ;  nor  did  he  "ae^M 
By  aO  hia  enginee,  bat  waa  headlong  sent  760 

With  his  indnetrioBB  orew  to  bnild  in  hell. 

Meanwhile,  the  winged  heralds,  by  eommand 
Of  aorereign  power,  with  awful  oeremonf 

:  Or  Vtilcui,  to  wliich  god  wm  aaeribed  tlie  invention  of 
e  meltiiig  ind  workiiig  of  metali  by  file.  The  Wim 
Tidom  ia,  hence,  sometinwe  ami  u  lynonymoa  with  fire.  Bamkt/tU,  ^.  .- 
See  Homci'i  Uiad,  L  S90. 

■'Oh*  la  TOUT  ciDH  I  (ill  tali  (J"'*'')  D<*totalm  miglit, 
HitI'iI  hMdIoBg  doouoird  (mm  Of  (tlMrMl  taalgbl ; 
T«l  aU  ths  dif  In  npld  elrclsi  nrand ; 
Nnr  liU  a«  inn  dixxodad,  (onotiw]  lh<  gnmad : 

Tb*  SlBthiui  r*iHd  ma  od  th*  Lanniu  eoul." 

It  ii  worth  obaerring  how  Milton  lengthen*  out  the  time  of  Tulon's  Ul. 
He  not  oa\j  nji  with  Humer,  thit  it  ww  all  day  long,  bat  we  are  led 
throogh  the  puti  of  the  daj  from  nont  te  Mxm,  from  noon  to  muing,  aad 
Hum  m  mmmt*!  dof.S. 

743.  Slutr:  Quite,  or  at  once. 

T30.  Eiigmit:  It  ii  nid  that  inlhe  old  English,  this  word  wai  often  used 
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And  trumpet's  sound,  thronghoat  the  host  proolaim 

A  solemn  council,  forthwith  to  be  held  765 

At  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital 

Of  Satan  and  his  peers :  their  summons  call'd 

From  every  band  and  squared  regiment 

By  place  or  choice  the  worthiest :  they  anon, 

With  hundreds  and  with  thousands,  trooping  came  760 

Attended  :  all  access  was  throng'd :  the  gates 

And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 

(Though  like  a  coverM  field,  where  champions  bold 

Wont  ride  in  arm'd,  and  at  the  soldan's  chair 

Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry  765 

To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance), 

Thick  swarm 'd,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 

Brush'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.     As  bees 

In  spring  time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides, 

Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive  770 

In  clusters  ;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 

Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 

The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel. 

New  rubb'd  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 

Their  state  afiairs ;  so  thick  the  a^ry  crowd  775 

Swarm'd  and  were  straiten'd ;  till,  the  signal  given. 

Behold  a  wonder  !  They  but  now  who  seem'd 

In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  sons. 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 

763.  Covered:  Enclosed. 

764.  Wont  ride  in :  Were  accustomed  to  ride  in.     SoldanU :  Sultan's. 

765.  Panim :  Pagan,  infidel. 

768.  Jt  beety  Sfc. :  Iliad,  ii.  87. 

*'  At  from  some  rockj  cleft  the  shepherd  sees 
Clustering  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  beet, 
Boiling  and  blackening,  iwums  succeeding  ewftrms, 
With  deeper  mnnnnrs  and  more  hoarse  alarms  ; 
Dnsky  they  spread,  a  close  embodiM  crowd| 
And  o'er  the  vale  descends  the  living  cloud. 
So,"  kc. 

769.  Taurui :  One  of  the  signs  'of  the  Zodiac,  Book  X.  668. 
777.  A  wmder :  Consult  the  note  on  line  423. 
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Bejond  the  Indian  monnt ;  or  hSry  AreBj 

WkoM  midni§^t  reyels,  by  a  fixrest-fldde 

Or  fimntain,  aooie  bdated  peuint  aeei, 

Qr  dnamalie  leea,  whik  orer  head  tlie  moon 

BUb  arMfare— ,  and  naamr  to  the  earth  785 

Wheds  her  pale  ooone ;  they,  on  their  mirth  and  danee 

Intent,  with  jooond  mnaio  oharm  his  ear ; 

At  onoe  with  joy  and  fear  hia  heart  rebonndi. 

Tfana  ineorpoieal  apirits  to  amaDeat  fonna 

Redoeed  their  ahapea  immenae,  and  were  at  huge,  790 

Thoo^  without  number  atfll,  amidat  the  haU 

Of  that  infernal  oonrfc.    Bat  &r  within, 

And  in  their  own  dimenaionB  like  themadtea. 

The  great  Seraphio  Lords  and  Chembim, 

In  close  recess  and  secret  ooncl^Te  sat,  78R 

A  thousand  Demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 

Frequent  and  full.     After  short  silence  then, 

And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 

780.  Pygmeati,  ^. :  A  fiibulons  nation  of  dwarft  that  contended  amnnlly 
with  cnnes.  They  advanced  against  these  birds  mounted  on  the  backs  of 
lams  and  gDat%  and  anned  with  bows  and  aiTows.^Iliad,  iii.  3. 

785.  Nearer  to  the  eoitA,  4^. :  Referring  to  the  superstitioiis  notion  that 
witches  and  fiuiies  exert  great  power  over  the  moon. 

789.  SpirU$j  4^. :  For  some  further  account  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
spirits  consult  Book  YI.  344-353. 

795.  Secnt  condone:  An  evident  allusion  to  the  eotidavet  of  the  cardinals 
oo  the  death  of  a  Pope. — £.  B. 

797.  Frequent :  Crowded,  as  in  the  Latin  phrase,  frequem  aenatut, 

798.  ComuU:  Consultation. 


Milton,  in  imitation  of  Homer  and  Yirgil,  opens  his  Paradise  Lost  with 
an  iniemal  council,  plotting  the  fall  of  man,  which  is  the  action  he  proposed 
to  celebrate  \  and  as  for  those  great  actions,  the  battle  of  the  angels  and  the 
cieatioo  of  the  world,  which  preceded,  in  point  of  time,  and  which  would 
have  entirely  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  principal  action,  had  he  related 
them  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  happened,  he  cast  them  into  the  fifth, 
eizth,  and  seventh  books,  by  way  of  episode  to  this  noble  poem.  It  may  be 
lemarked  of  all  the  episodes  introduced  by  Milton,  that  they  arise  naturally 
from  the  subject    In  relating  the  fall  of  man,  he  has  (by  way  of  episode) 
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reltted  the  fall  of  those  angels  who  were  his  professed  enemies ;  and  the  two 
oarratives  are  so  conducted  as  not  to  destroy  unity  of  action,  having  a  close 
affinity  for  each  other. 

In  respect  to  the  rule  of  epic  poetry,  which  requires  the  action  to  he  en- 
tire, or  complete,  in  all  its  parts,  having  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end 
the  action  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  was  contrived  in  Hell,  executed  upon  Eaith, 
and  "punished  by  Heaven.  The  parts  are  distinct,  yet  grow  out  of  one  ano- 
ther in  the  most  natural  method. — A. 


THE  CHARACTERS  IN  PARADISE  LOST. 

Addison,  in  his  Spectator,  has  some  learned  and  interesting  renuurks  upon 
this  topic,  of  which  the  substance  is  now  to  be  presented.  Homer  has  ex- 
belled  all  the  heroic  poets  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  characten. 
Every  god  that  is  admitted  into  the  Iliad,  acts  a  part  which  woold  have  been 
suitable  to  no  other  deity.  His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
manners  as  by  their  dominions ;  and  even  those  among  them,  whose  charae- 
ters  seem  wholly  made  up  of  courage,  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  courage  in  which  they  excel. 

Homer  excels,  moreover,  in  the  novelty  of  his  characters.  Some  of  them, 
also,  possess  a  dignity  which  adapts  them,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  nature 
of  an  heroic  poem. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Milton,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  intro- 
duced all  the  variety  his  narrative  was  capable  of  receiving.  The  whole 
species  of  mankind  was  in  two  persons,  at  the  time  to  which  the  subject  of 
his  poem  is  confined.  We  have,  however,  four  distinct  characters  in  these 
two  persons.  We  see  man  and  woman  in  the  highest  innocence  and  per- 
fiection,  and  in  the  most  abject  state  of  guilt  and  infirmity.  The  last  two 
characters  are  now,  indeed,  very  common  and  obvious ;  but  the  first  two  are 
not  only  more  magnificent,  but  more  new  than  any  characters  either  in  Vir- 
gil or  Homer,  or,  indeed,  in  the  whole  circle  of  nature. 

To  supply  the  lack  of  characters,  Milton  has  brought  into  his  poem  two 
actors  of  a  shadowy  and  fictitious  nature,  iu  the  persons  of  Sin  and  Death, 
by  which  means  he  has  wrought  into  the  body  of  his  fable  a  very  beautiful 
and  well-invented  allegory. —  (See  Note.  Book  II.  (>49.) 

Another  principal  actor  in  this  poem,  is  the  great  Adversary  of  mankind. 
The  part  of  Ulysses,  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  is  very  much  admired  by  Aris- 
totle, as  perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intricacies,  not 
only  by  the  many  adventures  in  his  voyage,  and  the  subtlety  of  his  be- 
haviour, but  by  the  various  concealments  and  discoveries  of  his  person  in 
several  parts  of  that  poem.  But  the  crafty  being,  mentioned  above,  makes 
a  much  longer  voyage  than  Ulysses,  puts  in  practice  many  more  wiles  and 
stratagems,  and  hides  himself  under  a  greater  variety  of  shapes  and  appear- 
ances, all  of  which  are  severally  detected,  to  the  great  delight  and  surprise 
of  the  reader. 

It  may,  likewise,  be  observed,  with  how  much  art  the  poet  has  varied 
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WfwiifiMirtfwirf  tfiff  irtff*iH  *lwt  *pf  k  in  hit  infrniil  tttfrnHr,  On  At 
coliiiy,  lit  hM  wpwwautad  the  whole  God]ie«d€i»rting  itielf  teryinii  bmh^ 
Ib  ite.ftdl  henevolenoei  under  the  threefold  dutinctkm  of  a  Cmt0r,IledenMi^ 


The  angele  an  M  moch  divenUied  io  Mihon,  and  diaCingiiidied  hj  thab 
inpar  paitHi  aa  the  fode  an  in  Homer  or  Virgil.  The  leader  will  fal 
■othinig  aacribed  to  Uiiel,  GahrieL  Michael,  or  Raphael,  whidi  ia  not  in  a 
naitiailar  ntfnptr  sidtiUe  to  their  letDective  chancten. 

The  heroea  of  the  Iliad  and  .£neid,  were  nearly  related  to  the  peopto  ftr 
iHaim  Yiigfl  and  Homer  wrote :  their  adyenturea  would  he  read,  eonae 
qnentlj,  with  the  deeper  interest  bj  their  zeapectiTe  cuuuUjmen.  But 
Ifiitoii'a  poem  haa  an  advantagie,  in  thii  reapect,  above  both  the  othan^ 
abee  it  ia  impoiBfale  for  any  of  ita  leaden,  whatever  nation  or  eoutiy  ha 
maj  bakog  to,  not  to  be  related  to  the  perMos  who  an  the  principal  acton 
k  it;  hnt,  what  if  atill  infinitely  more  to  its  advantafe,  the  prineqpal  acton 
hi  ftia  poem,  an  not  only  onr  progenitori,bnt  onr  icpreeentativea.  Wehava 
■I  actoal  inlereat  in  everything  they  do,  and  no  lete  than  our  irtmoat  happf- 
■an  ia  eonccined,  and  lies  at  stake  in  aU  their  behaviour. 


OBJECTION  TO  MYTHOLOGICAL  ALLUSIONS  CONSIDERED.  I 

The  charge  is  brought  against  Milton  of  blending  the  Pagui  and  Chris- 
tian  forms.  The  great  realities  of  angels  and  archangels,  are  eontinnally 
combined  into  the  same  groups  with  the  &bulous  imperbonations  of  the 
Greek  Mythology. 

In  other  poets,  this  combination  might  be  objected  to,  hot  not  in  MiHon. 
far  the  following  reason :  Milton  has  himself  laid  an  early  foundation  for  hia 
introduction  of  the  pagan  pantheism  into  Christian  groups ;  the  folse  gods  of 
the  heathen  were,  according  to  Milton,  the  follen  angels.  They  are  not 
false,  therefore,  in  the  sense  of  being  unreal,  baseless,  and  having  a  merely 
fantastical  existence,  like  the  European  fairies,  but  as  having  drawn  aside 
mankind  from  a  pure  worship.  As  ruined  angels,  under  other  names,  they 
sre  no  less  real  than  the  faithful  and  loyal  angels  of  the  Christian  Heaven. 
And  in  that  one  difference  of  the  Miltonic  creed,  which  the  poet  has  brought 
pointedly  and  elaborately  under  his  readers'  notice  by  his  matchless  cata- 
logue of  the  rebellious  angels,  and  of  their  pagan  tranrformatum$,  in  the  very 
first  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  laid  beforehand  the  amplest  foundation  tot 
his  subsequent  practice ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  the  amplest  an- 
swer to  the  charge  preferred  against  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  by  so  many 
other  critics,  who  had  not  sufficiently  penetrated  the  latent  theory  on  which 
he  acted. — ^Blackwood's  Mao. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  MILTON'S  SATAN. 
**  Satan  is  the  most  heroic  subject  that  ever  was  chosen  for  a  poem ;  and 
die  eicecntiott  is  as  perfect  as  the  design  is  lofty.    He  was  the  first  of  created 
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beings,  who,  for  endeavouring  to  be  equal  with  the  Highest,  and  to  divide  the 
empire  of.  Heaven  virith  the  Almighty,  was  hurled  down  to  Hell.  His  aim 
was  no  less  than  the  throne  of  the  universe ;  his  means,  m3rriads  of  angelic 
armies  bright,  who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  in  arms.  His  strength  of 
mind  was  matchless,  as  his  strength  of  body :  the  vastness  of  his  designs 
did  not  surpass  the  firm,  inflexible  determination  with  which  he  submitted 
to  his  irreversible  doom,  and  final  loss  of  all  good.  His  power  of  action  and 
of  suffering  was  equal.  He  was  the  greatest  power  that  was  ever  over- 
thrown, with  the  strongest  will  left  to  resist  or  to  endure.  He  was  baffled, 
not  confounded.  The  fierceness  of  tonnenting  flames  is  qualified  and  made 
innoxious  by  the  greater  fierceness  of  his  pride :  the  loss  of  infinite  happi- 
ness to  himself^  is  compensated  in  thought  by  the  power  of  inflicting  infinite 
misery  on  others.  Yet,  Satan  is  not  the  principle  of  malignity,  or  of  the  ab- 
etract  love  of  evil,  but  of  the  abstract  love  of  power,  of  pride,  of  self-wiU 
personified,  to  which  last  principle  all  other  good  and  evil,  and  even  his  own, 
are  subordinate.  He  expresses  the  sum  and  substance  of  ambition  in  one 
line,  Tallen  cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable,  doing  or  suffering.''  He 
founds  a  new  empire  in  Hell,  and  from  it  conquers  this  new  world,  whither 
he  bends  his  undaunted  flight,  forcing  his  way  through  nether  and  surround- 
ing fires.  The  Achilles  of  Homer  is  not  more  distinct ;  the  Titans  were  not 
move  vast ;  Prometheus,  chained  to  his  rock,  was  not  a  more  terrific  example 
of  suffering  and  of  crime.  Wherever  the  figure  of  Satan  is  introduced,  whether 
he  walks  or  flies,  ^  rising  aloft  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air,"  it  is  illustiated 
with  the  most  striking  and  appropriate  images :  so  that  we  see  it  always 
before  us,  gigantic,  irregular,  portentous,  uneasy,  and  disturbed,  but  dazzling 
in  its  faded  splendor,  the  clouded  ruins  of  a  god.  The  deformity  of  Satan  is 
only  in  the  depravity  of  his  i^ill ;  he  has  no  bodily  deformity,  to  excite  oar 
kMthing  or  disgust. 

"•  Not  only  the  figure  of  Satan,  but  his  speeches  in  council,  his  soliloquies, 
his  address  to  Eve,  his  share  in  the  war  in  heaven,  show  the  same  decided 
superiority  of  character." — Hazmtt. 

Another  sketch  of  Satan  may  be  found  at  the  close  of  Book  III.,  firom  the 
dashing  pen  of  GilfiUan. 

Hazlitt,  in  the  above  sketch  of  Milton's  Satan,  had  no  authority  for  saying 
that  he  ,was  not  a  personification  of  malice,  but,  simply,  of  pride  and  self- 
will:  this  will  appear  on  referring  to  Book  I.  215-17;  Book  V.  666;  Book 
VI.  151,  270;  Book  IX.  126,  134. 


BOOK  II. 


THE  ABGUMBNT. 


Tmm  CO— Jtitiop  iMgUD,  Satan  delwtet  wbedwr  another  battla  bt  to  W 
liiawled  ktt  the  recovery  of  Heaven;  tome  advise  it,  others  diaeuade;  a  third 
pfepoed  is  pieferred,  mentioned  before  by  Satan,  to  search  the  truth  of  that 
pio|4iecy  or  tradition  in  Heaven  concerning  another  woild,  and  another  kind 
of  creature,  equal  or  not  much  inferior  to  themselves,  about  this  time  to  be 
created :  their  doubt  who  shall  be  sent  on  this  difficult  search :  Satan,  their 
chie(  undertakes  alone  the  voyage,  is  honoured  and  applauded.  The  coimeil. 
thus  ended,  the  rest  betake  them  several  ways,  and  to  sevend  emidoymenti, 
SI  their  inclinations  lead  them,  to  entertain  the  time  till  Satan  return.  He 
pasKS  on  his  journey  to  Hell-gates,  finds  them  shut,  and  who  sat  there  to 
guard  them,  by  whom  at  length  they  are  opened,  and  discover  to  him  the 
great  gulf  between  Hell  and  Heaven ;  with  what  difficulty  he  passes 
through,  directed  by  Chaos,  the  power  of  that  place,  to  the  sight  of  this  new 
world  which  he  sought 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Ill  tnunng  the  progress  of  this  poem  hy  deliberate  and  minute  steps,  our 
wonder  and  admiration  increase.  The  inexhaustible  invention  continues  to 
grow  upon  us ;  each  page,  each  line,  is  pregnant  with  something  new,  pic- 
turesque, and  great ;  the  condensity  of  the  matter  is  without  any  parallel ; 
the  imagination  often  contained  in  a  single  passage,  is  more  than  equal  to  all 
that  secondary  poets  have  produced.  The  fable  of  the  voyage  through  Chaos 
is  alone  a  sublime  poem.  Milton's  descriptions  of  materiality  have^  always 
touches  of  the  spiritual,  the  lofty  and  the  empyreal. 

Milton  has  too  much  condensation  to  be  fluent :  a  line  or  two  often  codp 
tains  a  world  of  images  and  ideas.  He  expatiates  over  all  time,  all  space,  all 
possibilities ;  he  unites  Earth  with  Heaven,  with  Hell,  with  all  intermediate 
existences,  animate  and  inanimate ;  and  his  illustrations  are  drawn  from  all 
leaniing,  historical,  natiuul,  and  speculative.  In  him,  almost  always,  "  more 
is  meant  than  meets  the  eye."    An  image,  an  epithet,  conveys  a  rich  picture. 

What  is  the  subject  of  observation,  may  be  told  without  genius ;  but  the 
wonder  and  the  greatness  lie  in  invention,  if  the  invention  be  noble,  and  ac- 
eording  to  the  principles  of  possibility.  Who  could  have  conceived,  or,  if 
conceived,  who  could  have  described  the  voyage  of  Satan  through  Chaos,  but 
Milton  ?  Who  could  have  invented  so  many  distinct  and  grand  obstacles  in 
his  way,  and  all  picturesque,  all  poetical,  and  all  the  topics  of  intellectual 
meditatiiin  and  reflection,  or  of  spiritual  sentiment. 

All  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  exercised,  stretched  and  elevated  at  once 
by  every  page  of  Paradise  Lost.  That  Milton  could  bring  so  much  learning, 
as  well  as  so  much  imaginative  invention,  to  bear  on  every  part  of  his  infi- 
nitely-extended, yet  thick-compacted  story,  is  truly  miraculous.  Were  the 
learning  superficial  and  loosely  applied,  the  wonder  would  not  be  great,  or 
not  nearly  to  great ;  but  it  is  always  profound,  solid,  conscientious ;  and  in  its 
combinations  original. — £.  B. 


BOOK  II. 


High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  fisr 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Onnns  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Show'rs  on  her  kmgs  harbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised  5 

To  that  bad  eminence ;  and  from  despair 
Thns  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 
Beyond  thus  high,  insatiate  to  pursue 
Vain  war  with  Heaven  :  and,  by  success  untaught. 
His  proud  imaginations  thus  display'd : 
Pow'rs  and  Dominions,  Deities  of  Heaven, 

1.  Throne.  Sfc. :  "The  all-enduring,  all-defying  pride  of  Satan,  assuming  §0 
majestically  Hell's  burning  throne,  and  coveting  the  diadem  which  scorches 
his  thunder-blasted  brow,  is  a  creation  requiring  in  its  author  almost  the 
spiritual  (mental)  energy  with  which  he  invests  the  fallen  seraph." — CiiAif- 

NINO. 

2.  Ormut :  An  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Ind :  India.  The  wealth  con- 
*i-sted  chiefly  in  diamonds  and  pearls  and  gold,  called  barbaric^  after  the  man- 
gier of  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  accounted  all  nations  but  their  own  barbar- 
ous. 

4.  Shoicers  on,  ^'c  '  It  was  an  Eastern  custom,  as  we  learn  from  a  Per- 
^^^n  life  of  Tiniur-bec,  or  Tamerlane,  at  the  coronation  of  their  kings,  to 
J^^w<ler  them  with  gold-du$t  or  sccd-pcarl. — Wakburton.  See  Virg.  JEn. 
ii.  r)Ol. 

10.  All  the  siweches  and  debates  in  Pandemonium  are  well  worthy  of  the 
place  and  the  occasion,  with  g(Mls  for  sjieakers,  and  anp;els  and  archangels 
'^r  hean.*rs«.  There  is  a  decided  manly  tone  in  the  arguments  and  senti- 
'^lents.  an  eloquent  dogmatism,  as  if  each  person  sjwke  from  thorough  con- 
viction. The  rout  in  heaven  is  like  the  fall  of  some  mighty  structure,  nod- 
'iing  to  its  liase,  *'  with  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down." — Hazlitt. 
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Fot  mnoe  no  deep  within  her  golf  can  hold 

Immortal  vigour,  though  oppressed  and  fall'n, 
^  I  give  not  Heay'n  for  lost.    From  this  descent 

Celestial  virtues  rising,  will  appear  15 

More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  &11, 

And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 

Me,  though  just  right,  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  Heav'n, 

Did  first  create  your  leader,  next  free  choioe, 

With  what  besides,  in  council  or  in  fight,  20 

Hath  been  achieved  of  merit ;  jet  this  loss, 

Thus  far  at  least  recovered,  hath  much  more 

Establish'd  in  a  safe  unenvied  throne. 

Yielded  with  fiill  consent.  The  happier  state 
r    In  Heaven,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw  25 

E^vy  from  each  inferior ;  but  who  here 

Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 

Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thund'rer's  aim 

Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 

Of  endless  pain  ?  Where  there  is  then  no  good  30 

For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 

From  faction ;  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  Hell 

Precedence ;  none,  whose  portion  is  so  small 

Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 

Will  covet  more.    With  this  advantage  then  35 

To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord. 

More  than  can  be  in  Heav'n,  we  now  return 

To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old. 

Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 

Could  have  assured  us  ;  and  by  what  best  way,  40 

15.  Virtues :  Powers,  or  spirits.  Thus,  in  Book  V.,  the  angels  are  ad- 
dressed under  the  following  names :  thrones,  dominations,  princedoms, 
virtuts,  powers.    So  in  this  Book,  1.  315,  316. 

17.  Fate:  Destruction. 

18.  Me :  The  position  of  this  word  at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence, 
indicates,  in  a  vivid  manner,  the  arrogance  and  pride  of  the  speaker. 

That  superior  greatness  and  mock-majesty  which  is  ascribed  to  the  prines 
of  fallen  angels,  is  admirably  preserved  in  the  beginning  of  this  book.  His 
opening  and  closing  the  debate,  his  taking  on  himself  that  great  enterprise, 


BooE  n.  m 

Whether  of  open  ww  or  oovert  guile, 
We  now  debate :  who  em  adfiae,  maj  wpetiL 
He  oeaeed:  ud  next  him  Mokwh,  BoepterV  ki^gy 
T  'Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiereest  8pM 
That  fought  m  Heay'n,  now  fieroer  by  deqpair.  45 

Hie  tnut  was  with  th'  Eternal  to  be  deemed 
Equal  in  strength ;  and  rather  than  be  leas, 
Cared  not  to  be  at  alL    WiA  that  ears  loal 
Went  all  his  fear :  of  (}od,  or  HeO,  or  wotm, 
Be  reek'd  not ;  and  Iheoe  words  thereafter  spdbs :  60 

^'My  sentence  is  for  open  war :  of  wiles 
More  nnezpert  Iboastnoi:  Aem  lei  those 
Contriye  who  need,  or  when  thej  need,  not  wow. 
For  whfle  thej  sit  oootriving,  shaD  die  rest, 
MiDioDs  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait  66 

The  signal  to  asoend,  at  lingering  liere 
Heayhi's  fogitiTes,  and  for  their  dwelling-phwe 
Accept  this  dark  opprobrioos  den  of  shame, 
The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 

By  our  delay  ?  No,  let  ns  rather  choose,  (50 

ArmM  with  Hell-flames  and  fiizy,  all  at  ones 
O'er  Heayhi's  high  towers  to  force  renstless  wi^, 
Turning  our  tortures,  into  horrid  arms 
Against  the  torturer ;  when  to  meet  die  noise 
Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear,  65 

Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 

It  the  thought  of  which  the  whole  infema]  tmanlAj  tnmUed ;  hk  ^fMOua* 
tering  the  hitleous  phantom,  who  gnuded  the  i^tet  of  hell,  mad  w^rytmnA  iff 
him  in  all  his  terron,  are  inftaneea  of  that  daring  mind  which  erjuld  wA 

brook  submivioD  even  to  Omnipot^noe. — A, 

43.  Moloch :  The  part  of  Moloch  it.  in  all  it«  drcumirtafiios*,  full  fH  iFiat 
fire  and  furj  which  distinguish  tfaiff  ipirit  fr^jfrj  the  r^irt  fH  the  ftJUm  tUiif^AiL 
He  is  (kscribed  in  the  First  Book  1 1.  3!r^)  as  Unnr^eaftd  with  the  UfM  t4 
human  sacrifices,  and  delighted  with  the  tears  of  parents,  and  tiM  rh^  t4 
children.  In  this  Second  Book,  he  is  m^tYLtA  out  as  the  &trr«tst  spirit  that 
iMig^t  in  hearen :  and.  if  we  consider  the  figtire  which  he  makes  in  «lie' 
Sixth  Book,  where  the  battle  of  the  angels  is  <ieacrib<id,  we  fi»!  it  Tyrry 
way  answeiahle  to  the  same  forions,  enraged  elianeter. 

An  hia  awitimmta  are  i«riLMifarinaii«d  lirnmate,  aeilitsiailr  ffwn  the 
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Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 

Among  his  Angels,  and  his  throne  itself 

Mix'd  with  Tartarean  sulphur,  and  strange  fire, 

His  own  invented  torments.     But  perhaps  70 

The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep,  to  scale 

With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe. 

Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 

Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still, 

That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend  76 

Up  to  our  native  scat ;  descent  and  fall 

To  us  is  adverse.     Who  but  felt  of  late, 

When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 

Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep, 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight  80 

We  sunk  thus  low  ^    Th'  ascent  is  easy  then ; 

Th'  event  is  fearM.     Should  we  again  provoke 

Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath  may  find 

To  our  destruction,  if  there  be  in  Hell 

Fear  to  be  worse  destroy'd.     What  can  be  worse  85 

Than  to  dwell  here,  driv'n  out  from  bliss,  condemn'd 

In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe. 

Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 

Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end. 

The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge  90 

Inexorably,  and  the  tort'ring  hour 

sixtieth  to  seventieth  line.  His  preferring  annihilation  to  shame  or  misery, 
is  also  highly  suitable  to  his  character :  so  the  comfort  he  draws  from  their 
disturbing  the  peace  of  heaven — ^that  if  it  be  not  victory  it  is  revenge — ^is  a 
sentiment  truly  diabolical,  and  becoming  the  bitterness  of  this  implacable 
fiend. — A. 

69.  Mix'd:  Filled.     Virg.  JEn,  ii.  487. 

74.  Forgetful :  Causing  forgetful ness.  An  allusion  is  here  made  to  Lethe, 
the  River  of  Oblivion,  one  of  the  fabled  streams  of  the  infernal  regions. 
Its  waters  possessed  the  quality  of  causing  those  who  drank  them  to  foiiget 
the  whole  of  their  former  existence.  This  river  is  finely  described  by  Mil- 
ton in  this  Second  Book,  (1.  583-586,  603-614.) 

83.  Our  iinmger :  Our  superior  in  strength. 

89.  Exerci$e:  Torment    Virg.  Geoig.  iv.  453. 


Ca11«  ns  to  pentwce  !  more  destroy 'd  tbui  Uuta, 
We  shonld  be  quite  abolish 'd,  and  expire. 
Wbat  fear  we  tbeD  .-  nbat  doubt  we  to  iniKtwe 
His  utmost  ire  ?  which  to  the  height  enr^ed  95 

W3J  either  quite  consome  as,  and  redaoe 
To  Dothiag  this  essential,  h&ppier  fv 
Th&n  mu'tsble  to  faave  eternal  being. 
Or  if  our  substance  be  indeed  dirine, 

And  cannot  ceaiie  to  be,  we  are  at  worst  100 

On  this  eidn  nothing  ;  and  by  pronf  we  feel 
Ob- povV  BDficint  to  4ltwb  hN  0aW% 
And  with  pOTpetnil  inTo^ jto «hi»«    •  '-' 

■  Thtragh  itiaee«niUe,  Us  IWal  tfaoM : 
Which,  if  not  vioto^  h  ya(  lemga.  -MB 

He  ended  howtOMig,  tad  Us  lock  dtao^MtA 
Desp'iate  rerenge,  and  faktde  daagerona 
To  le^  tban  Godo.     On  th'  other  nde  np  row 
Belial,  in  act  more  graoefiil  and  honuuie  :      ^  . 
A  &irer  pereon  lost  not  HeaT'n ;  he  Kcm'd  110 

For  digni^  compoeed  and  hi^  explmt: 
But  all  was  Use  and  hollow,  thon^  his  toogao 

92.  By  eallmg  UpBumet,  Milton  wemi  to  intinate,  thai  the  MiAria(iof 
tlu  condeniiieil  ipilitl  are  not  alwaji  equally  aerere. — S. 

97.  E—aUial:  The  •djectii'e  fin  the rabatantlTe,  oMDoe,  or  ezklcace, 

97-S.  TtM  Mnw  ii  this;  which  (aanihiUliaa)  n  fu  happier  than,  m  a 
cDniitiooaf  DUMry,  to  haTe  eternal  bring.    See  Mat  xstL34.  Marknr.SI. 

lOO.  Jt  Konl :  la  the  wont  pamlile  condition. 

104.  Fatal :  SnMaiDcd  by  &te,  (1. 133.) 

108.  Godi,  in  the  proper  Kn«e.  See  TX.  M7,  iriiete  foda  are  diatiD- 
gniihei]  fiom  uigeli,  who  are  nlla]  demi-gnb. 

109.  Bilial,  ia  dew^ibed  in  the  Fint  Book  ai  the  >^  of  the  lewd  and 
loxurioua.  He  is,  in  (hi*  Second  Book,  punoaut  to  that  deacriptioD,  ehane- 
llriied  ai  timoTong  and  dothAtl ;  and,  if  we  took  into  the  Sixth  Book,  we 
find  hun  celebiated  in  the  battle  of  the  angeli  for  nothing  hot  that  k<A)| 
ipteeh  which  he  makea  to  Satan,  oa  Iheir  mppoaed  idTanlage  orer  the 
taemy.    As  hii  appeaiaDce  ii  unilinni.  and  of  a  piece  in  theae  three  leTeTal 

1,  we  tiDd  hii  lentiiDeiila  in  the  infernal  aannUy  errry  way  cuufatiu- 
a  ncond  bank,  Ua 
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Dropt  manna,  and  oonld  make  the  worse  appear 

The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 

Maturest  counsels  :  for  his  thoughts  were  low ;  115 

To  vice  industrioos,  but  to  nobler  deeds 

Tim 'reus  and  slothful :  yet  he  pleased  the  ear, 

And  with  persuasive  accent  thus  began  : 

I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  0  Peers ! 
As  not  behind  in  hate,  if  what  was  urged  IdO 

Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war. 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  oast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success : 
When  he  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arms. 
In  what  he  counsels  and  in  what  excels  125 

Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair. 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 
First,  what  revenge  ?  The  tow'rs  of  Heav'n  are  fill'd 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access  130 

Impregnable  ;  oft  on  the  bord'rmg  deep 
Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realms  of  night. 
Scorning  surprise.     Or  could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise  135 

With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 
Heav'n's  purest  light,  yet  our  Great  Enemy, 
All  incorruptible,  would  on  his  throne 
Sit  unpolluted,  and  th'  ethereal  mould 

Incapable  of  stain  would  soon  expel  140 

Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire 

The  contrast  of  thought  in  this  speech,  and  that  which  precedes  it,  gives  an 
agreeable  variety  to  the  debate. — A. 

113-14.  Could  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reaton :  An  exact  translatioD 
of  what  the  Greek  sophists  professed  to  accomplish. 

124.  Fact :  Deed  of  arms,  battle. 

139.  On  his  throne  tit  unpolluted :  This  is  a  reply  to  that  part  of  Moloeb's 
fpeech,  where  he  had  threatened  to  mix  the  throne  itself^  of  God,  with  Iiip 
femal  sulphur  and  strange  fire. — ^N.    Moidd :  Substance,  or  Ibnn. 


Tietorioiu.    HtBi  rapnbed,  ovr  flnil  hop« 
Ii  llftt  deapair.    We  mut  exupente 
Th*  Almi^ty  Viator  to  ■pend  all  liis  nge. 
And  thst  most  end  ns ;  llut  mnat  be  oar  etin, 
To  be  no  more  ?  Sad  core  ;  for  who  vonld  loae, 
Tboof^  fall  of  pain,  this  intelleotiuJ  being, 
Thorn  tbon^ta  thst  wander  tluon^  eternity, 
To  perish  rather,  ■wallov'd  np  and  lost 
In  tbe  wide  womb  of  onoreated  nij^t, 
Derdd  of  senae  and  tnotiott  ?    And  who  knowi, 
Let  this  be  good,  iriuther  our  aogt;  Foe 
Can  gire  it,  or  will  ever  f    How  he  oaa 
b  donbtfiil ;  that  he  nerer  will  ia  nre. 
WHl  he,  BO  wise,  let  loose  at  onee  hia  ire 
Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware, 
To  give  hiB  eoemies  Uieir  wish,  and  end 
Them  in  hia  anger,  whom  hia  auger  savee 
To  pnnish  endleas  I    Wherefore  oease  we  then  ? 
8aj  they  who  connael  war,  we  are  deoreed, 
Reaerred,  and  deatined,  to  eternal  woe  : 
Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  snfier  more, 
What  can  we  suffer  worse  ?    Is  this  ^en  worst, 
Thos  Bitting,  thna  oonsnlting,  thus  in  anna  ? 
What  when  we  fled  amain,  pnraoed  and  stmek 
With  Heav'n's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besonght 
The  deep  to  shelter  na  ?    This  Hell  then  seem'd 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds ;  or  when  we  lay 
Chain 'd  on  the  burning  lake  P    That  sure  was  worse 
What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  thoie  grim  fires. 
Awaked  should  blow  them  into  aev'nfold  rage, 
And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  ?     Or  from  above 
Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 

192.  LaAub€  goad :  Gnnt  that  thu  a  good. 
IM.  Arfifa:  Perh»p«.    Impataia:  Want  of  «eIf-o>nmiind. 
Ua.  Wlur^ort  MOM,  ^. .-  Why  then  ihould  we  cmm  to  e: 
Mam  i«  there  to  expect  umihilationf 
170.  U.  uz.  33. 
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His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us  ?    What  if  all 

Her  stores  were  open'd,  and  this  firmament  175 

Of  Hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire, 

Impendent  horrors,  threat'ning  hideous  Ml 

One  day  upon  our  heads ;  while  we  perhaps 

Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war, 

Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest,  shall  be  hurPd  180 

Each  on  his  rock,  transfiz'd,  the  sport  and  prey 

Of  wracking  whirlwinds,  or  for  ever  sunk 

Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains ; 

There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 

Unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved,  186 

Ages  of  hopeless  end  ?     This  would  be  worse. 

War  therefore,  open  or  conceaPd,  alike 

My  voice  dissuades ;  for  what  can  force  or  guile 

With  him,  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye 

Views  all  thing  at  one  view  ?    He  from  Heaven's  height     190 

All  these  our  motions  vain,  sees  and  derides  : 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might 

Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles. 

Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  Heav'n 

Thus  trampled,  thus  expell'd,  to  suffer  here  195 

Chains  and  these  torments  ?     Better  these  than  worse. 

By  my  advice  :  since  fate  inevitable 

Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 

The  Victor's  will.     To  suffer,  as  to  do. 

Our  strength  is  equal ;  nor  the  law  unjust  90O 

That  so  ordains.  •  This  was  at  first  resolved. 

If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  Foe 

180.  See  Note,  Book  I.  329. 

181.  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  75, "  rapidis  ludibria  vcntii." 

188.  Can :  Can  (accomplish) . 

191.  Allusion  to  Ps.  ii.  4. 

199.  To  mffer^  as  to  do :  Scsvola  boasted  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  kncfw 
as  well  how  to  suffer  as  to  act.  **  Et  fiujere  et  pati  fortia  Romanmn  est"— . 
LivY  ii.  12. — N. 

201.  This  was  ai  first  resdved:  Our  minds  were  made  up  at  first  to  this. 


It. 


Cfmtmdiiig)  and  ta  donbtftd  whit  might  hH. 

I  kngh,  lAea  thoie  who  it  the  wpen  are  bold 

And  TentVoot,  if  that  fiul  them,  shrink  and  fear 

What  jet  thej  know  moat  follow,  to  endure 

Exile  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain, 

The  sentenoe  of  their  Oon^Vor.    This  is  now 

Oar  doom  ;  whieh  if  we  ean  sustain  and  bear. 

Our  Siiprane  Foe  in  time  may  mneh  remit  910 

His  anger,  and  perhaps,  thus  fiur  remofed. 

Not  mind  ns  not  offending,  satisfy^ 

With  what  IB  pnnishM ;  whence  these  rsj^ng  ftres 

Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  jfUmes. 

Onr  purer  essence  then  will  OTcrcome  816 

Their  noxious  Ti^Mur,  or  inured  not  feel. 

Or  changed  at  length,  and  to  the  plaee  conform^ 

In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 

Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain  ; 

This  horror  will  grow  mild,  tins  darkness  light,  220 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 

Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what  change 

Worth  waiting,  since  onr  present  lot  appears 

For  happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worst. 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.  225 

Thus  Belial,  with  words  doth'd  in  reason's  garb, 
Gounsel'd  ignoble  ease  and  peaceful  sloth. 
Not  peace :  and  after  him  thus  Mammon  spake : 

218-19.  RtetiwtfamUiar :  Receive  as  a  matter  made  easy  (by  habit) .  The 
■une  idea  is  uttered  by  Mammon,  1.  274-78  of  this  Book. 

223.  WaUing:  Waiting  for. 

223-2^.  Since  our  present  lot  appears  for  (as)  a  happy  one,  though  it  if, 
indeed,  but  an  ill  one,  for,    though   ill,  it  is  not  the  worst,  &c.  , 

228.  Mammon :  His  character  is  so  fully  drawn  in  the  First  Book,  that 
the  poet  adds  nothing  to  it  in  the  Second.  We  were  before  told  that  he  was 
the  first  who  taught  mankind  to  ransack  the  earth  for  gold  and  silver ;  and, 
that  he  was  the  architect  of  Pandemonium,  or  the  infernal  palace  where 
the  evil  spirits  were  to  meet  in  coiuicil.  His  speech,  in  this  Book,  is  every 
way  suitable  to  so  depraved  a  character.  How  proper  is  that  reflection  of 
their  being  imable  to  taste  the  happiness  of  heaven,  were  they  actuaUy 
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Either  to  disenthrone  the  King  of  Heay^ 

We  war,  if  war  be  best,  or  to  r^ain  290 

Our  own  right  lost :  him  to  unthrone  we  then 

May  hope,  when  everksting  Fate  shall  yield 

To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife. 

The  former  vain  to  hope,  argues  as  vain 

The  latter ;  for  what  place  can  be  for  us  035 

Within  Heav'n's  boimd,  unless  Heay'n's  Lord  Supreme 
*  We  overpow'r  ?     Suppose  he  should  relent, 

And  publish  grace  to  all,  on  promise  made 

Of  new  subjection ;  with  what  eyes  could  we 

Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  and  receive  240 

.  Strict  laws  imposed,  to  celebrate  his  throne 

With  warbled  hymns,  and  to  his  Godhead  sing 

Forced  hallelujahs,  while  he  lordly  sits 

Our  envied  Sovereign,  and  his  altar  breathes 

Ambrosial  odours  and  ambrosial  flow'rs,  245 

Our  servile  offerings  ?     This  must  be  our  task 

la  Heav'n,  this  our  delight.     How  wearisome 

Eternity  so  spent  in  worship  paid 

To  whom  we  hate  !     Let  us  not  then  pursue 

By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtain 'd  250 

Unacceptable,  though  in  Heav'n,  our  state 

Of  splendid  vassalage  ;  but  rather  seek 

Our  0¥m  good  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  own 

Live  to  ourselves,  though  in  this  vast  recess, 

Free,  and  to  none  accountable,  preferring  255 

Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 

there,  in  the  mouth  of  one  who,  while  he  was  in  heaven,  is  said  to  hare  had 
liis  mind  dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps  and  glories  of  the  place,  and  to 
have  been  more  intent  on  the  riches  of  the  pavement  than  on  the  beatific 
vision.  The  sentiments  uttered  in  lines  262-273  are  admirably  charac- 
teristic of  the  same  being. — A. 

233.  T%e  ttrife :  Between  the  King  of  Heaven  and  us,  not  between  Fate 
and  Chance. — Pearce. 

244.  Breathet :  Throws  out  the  smell  of;  kc.    See  IT.  265. 

250.  By  font,  Sfc. :  What  is  impossible  to  attain  by  force,  what  isi 
able  if  obtained  by  permission. 
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Of  BeiTile  iKnnp.    Our  grefttneBB  will  appetr 

Then  most  oonspioiioiiB)  wben  great  things  of  smaUi 

Uflefol  of  hurtful,  prosp'roos  of  adverse^ 

We  can  create,  and  in  what  place  soe'er,  MO 

ThriYe  under  eril,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain 

Throni^  lahonr  and  endnranee.    This  deep  woiU 

Of  darkness  do  we  dread  ?    How  oft  amidst 

Thick  clonds  and  dark  doth  HearHi's  all-mling  Sire 

Ohoose  to  reside,  his  ^017  nnohscored,  S65 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  ronnd 

Covers  his  throne  ;  from  whence  deep  tfannden  roar, 

MnstVing  their  rage,  and  HeaT^n  resembles  HeD  ? 

As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  l^t 

Imitate  idien  we  please  ?    This.desert  soil  970 

Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold ; 

Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 

Magnificence :  and  what  can  Hcav'n  shew  more  ? 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 

Become  our  elements  ;  these  piercing  fires  276 

As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  changed 

Into  their  temper ;  which  must  needs  remove 

The  sensible  of  pain.     All  things  invite 

To  peaceful  counsels,  and  the  settled  state 

Of  order,  how  in  safety  best  we  may  380 

Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 

Of  what  we  are  and  where,  dismissing  quite 

AU  thoughts  of  war.     Ye  have  what  I  advise. 

He  scarce  had  finish'd,  when  such  murmur  fill'd 
Th'  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain  285 

The  soimd  of  blust'ring  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Had  roused  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Seafaring  men  o'erwatchM,  whose  bark  by  chance 
Or  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 

263-8.  The  imagery  of  this  passage  is  drawn  from  Ps.  xviii.  11, 13 ;  xcviL  3. 

S78.  The  sennbU  of  pain :  The  feeling,  the  sensation  of  pain. 

ir79.  These  speeches  are  wonderfully  fine ;  but  the  question  is  changed  in 
^^^  eouive  of  the  debate. — ^N. 
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After  the  tempest.    Such  applause  was  heard  •  290 

As  Mammon  ended,  and  his  sentence  pleased, 
Advising  peace  ;  for  such  another  field 
They  dreaded  worse  than  Hell :  so  much  the  fear 
Of  thunder  and  the  sword  of  Michael 

Wrought  still  within  them  ;  and  no  less  desire  295 

To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise 
By  policy  and  long  process  of  time. 
In  emulation  opposite  to  Heav'n : 
Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived,  than  whom, 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sat,  with  grave  300 

Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem'd 
A  pillar  of  state :  deep  on  his  front  engraven 
'    Deliberation  sat  and  public  care  ; 

And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone, 

Majestic  though  in  ruin  :  sage  he  stood,  305 

With  Atlantcan  shoulders  fit  to  bear 

294.  Michael :  A  holy  angel,  who,  in  the  Book^of  Daniel,  chap.  x.  3-21, 
is  represented  as  having  charge  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and,  in  the  hook  of 
Jude,  verse  9,  as  contending  with  Satan  ahout  the  hody  of  Moses.  His  name 
is  introduced  also  in  Rev.  xii.  7-9. 

296.  Nether:  Lower. 

299.  Beelzebub :  This  evil  spirit,  who  is  reckoned  the  second  in  dignity 
that  fell,  and  is,  in  the  First  Book,  the  second  that  awakes  out  of  the  trance, 
and  confers  with  Satan  upon  the  situation  of  their  affairs,  maintains  his  rank 
in  the  Book  now  before  us.  There  is  a  wonderful  majesty  exhibited  in  his 
rising  up  to  speak.  He  acts  as  a  kind  of  moderator  between  the  two  oppo- 
site parties,  and  proposes  a  third  undertaking,  which  the  whole  assembly 
approves.  The  motion  he  makes  to  detach  one  of  their  body  in  search  of  a 
new  world,  is  grounded  uopn  a  project  devised  by  Satan,  and  cursorily  pn>- 
posed  by  him,  in  the  First  Book,  650-660. 

It  is  on  this  project  that  Beelzebub  grounds  his  proposal — 

"  What,  if  wo  find,"  ko. 

Book  II.  at4-3S3. 

It  may  be  observed  how  just  it  was,  not  to  omit  in  the  First  Book,  the 

project  upon  which  the  whole  poem  turns ;  as,  also,  that  the  prince  of  the 

fidlen  angels  was  the  only  proper  person  to  give  it  birth,  and  that  the  next 

to  him  in  dignity  was  the  fittest  to  second  and  support  it. 

306.  Mantean:  An  allusion  to  King  Atlas,  who,  according  to  andent 
mythology,  was  changed  into  a  mountain  on  the  northern  coast  of  Aftica* 
which,  from  its  great  height,  was  represented  as  supportine  the  atmo^ihafta. 
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Tlie  weight  of  mi^tiert  monftrohiee ;  his  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 

Or  sunmer's  noon-tide  air,  while  thus  he  spake : 

Thrones  and  Imperial  Powers,  Offitpring  of  Hear'n  810 

Ethereal  V  irtaes ;  or  these  titles  now 
Most  we  renonnoe,  and  ohanging  style  be  caU'd 
Princes  of  HeU  ?  for  so  the  popular  vote 
Inclines  here  to  continue,  and  build  up  here 
A  growing  empire ;  doubtless,  whfle  we  dream,  815 

And  know  not  that  the  King  of  Heavhi  hath  doomM 
lliis  place  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat 
Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  Uye  exempt 
From  Heayhi^s  high  jurisdiction,  in  new  league 
Banded  against  his  throne,  but  to  remain  890 

In  strictest  bondage,  thou^  thus  fitf  removed, 
Under  th'  inevitable  curb,  reserved 
His  captive  multitude  :  for  he,  be  sure. 
In  height  or  depth,  still  first  and  last  will  reign 
Sole  King,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part  325 

By  our  revolt ;  but  over  Hell  extend 
His  empire,  and  with  iron  sceptre  rule 
Us  here,  as  with  hb  golden  those  in  Heav'n. 
What  sit  we  then  projecting     peace  and  war  r 
War  hath  determined  us,  and  foilM  with  loss  330 

Irreparable  :  terms  of  peace  yet  none 
Vouchsafed  or  sought :  for  what  peace  will  be  giv'n 
To  us  enslaved,  but  custody  severe, 
And  stripes  and  arbitrary  punishment 

Inflicted  ?    And  what  peace  can  we  return,  335 

But  to  our  power  hostility  and  hate, 
Untamed  reluctance,  and  revenge  though  slow. 
Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  Conqu'ror  least 
Hay  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoice 

329.  What :  For  what  ?  or,  why  ? 

336.  But  to :  But  according  to.    The  word  but  in  this  line,  and  in  line  333, 
^  Qied  with  a  poetic  freedom,  somewHat  as  the  word  excqtt  ia  employed  in 
lie67a 
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Jn  doing  what  we  most  in  suffering  feel  ?  340 

Nor  will  occasion  want,  nor  shall  we  need 

With  dang'rous  expedition  to  invade 

Heav'n,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault  or  siege. 

Or  ambush  from  the  deep.     What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprise  ?    There  is  a  place,  345 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  Heav'n 

Err  not)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 

Of  some  new  race  call'd  Man,  about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 

In  pow'r  and  excellence,  but  favoured  more  360 

Of  Him  who  rules  above ;  so  was  his  will 

Pronounced  among  the  Gods,  and  by  an  oath, 

That  shook  Heaven's  whole  circumference,  confirm'd. 

Thither  let  us  bend  all  our  thoughts,  to  learn 

What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould  355 

Or  substance,  how  endued,  and  what  their  powV, 

And  where  their  weakness ;  how  attempted  best. 

By  force  or  subtlety.     Though  Heav'n  be  shut, 

And  Heav'n 's  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure 

In  his  own  strength,  this  place  may  lie  exposed  360 

The  utmost  border  of  his  kingdom,  left 

To  their  defence  who  hold  it.     Here  perhaps 

346.  Fame  in  Heaven :  There  is  something  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  very 
apt  to  affect  the  reader's  imagination,  in  this  ancient  prophecy,  or  report  in 
Heaven,  concerning  the  creation  of  man.  Nothing  could  better  show  the 
dignity  of  the  species,  than  this  tradition  respecting  them  before  their  exist- 
ence. They  are  represented  to  have  been  the  talk  of  Heaven  before  they 
were  created. — A. 

352.  Hefc.  vi.  17.  An  allusion,  also,  to  Jupiter's  oath.  Virg.  Mil  ix. 
104,  Hom.  Iliad,  i.  528. 

360.  It  has  been  objected  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  this  part 
of  Beelzebub's  speech  and  what  he  says  afterwards,  speaking  of  the  same 
thing ;  but,  in  reply,  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  design  is  different  in  theie 
different  speeches.  In  the  former,  where  he  is  encouraging  the  aasemUy  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  this  world,  he  says  things  to  U9$m  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger ;  but  in  the  latter,  when  they  are  seeking  a  proper  penan 
to  perform  it,  he  says  things  to  magnify  the  danger,  in  order  to  make  them 
more  cautious  in  their  choice. — N. 
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Some  adTaiitageoiu  act  maj  be  aduered 

By  sudden  onaet,  either  wHh  Hell  fire 

To  waste  his  whole  ereation,  or  posMss  885 

All  as  our  own,  and  drire,  as  we  were  drir^. 

The  puny  habitants ;  or  if  not  driye, 

Sednee  them  to  oar  partj,  that  their  Ood 

May  prove  their  Foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 

Abolish  his  own  works.     This  would  surpass  ZIP 

Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  his  joy 

In  our  eonfnsion,  and  our  joy  upraise 

In  his  disturbanee ;  when  his  darling  sons, 

HurPd  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  ourse 

Their  frail  ori^nal  and  fiided  bliss,  875 

Faded  so  soon.    Advise  if  this  be  worth 

Attempting,  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here 

Hatching  vain  empires.     Thus  Beelzebub 

Pleaded  his  devlish  counsel,  first  devised 

By  Satan,  and  in  part  proposed :  for  whence,  3^0 

But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 

So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  Earth  with  Hell 

To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 

The  great  Creator  r     But  their  spite  still  serves  385 

His  glory  to  augment.     The  bold  design 

Pleased  highly  those  infernal  States,  and  joy 

Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes.     With  full  assent 

They  vote ;  whereat  his  speech  he  thus  renews  : 

Well  have  ye  judged,  well  ended  long  debate,  390 

Synod  of  Gods,  and  like  to  what  ye  are, 
Great  things  resolved,  which  from  the  lowest  deep 
Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  spite  of  fate,  ' 

Nearer  our  ancieut  seat ;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence  with  neighb'ring  arms       395 

367.  Puny:  Newly-created;  derived  from  the  French  expiesrion,  jnmdi^ 
bom  since.    The  idea  of  feebleness  is  involved. 

382.  Confoititd :  Overthrow,  destroy. 

8S8.  late :  The  decree  of  God. 
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And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  Heav'n  ;  or  else  in  some  mild  «>ne 
Dwell  not  unvisited  of  Heav'n's  fair  light 
Secure,  and  at  the  hright'ning  orient  beam 
Purge  off  this  gloom  :  the  soft  delicious  air,  400 

To  heal  the  scar  of  these  corrosive  fires, 
Shall  breathe  her  balm.     But  first,  whom  shall  we  send 
In  search  of  this  new  world  ?  whom  shall  we  find 
Sufficient  ?  who  shall  'tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 
The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss,  405 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  aery  flight, 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 

The  happy  isle  ?    What  strength,  what  art,  can  then  410 

Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  senteries  and  stations  thick 
Of  Angels  watching  round  ?    Here  he  had  need 
All  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 

Ohoice  in  our  suffrage  ;  for  on  whom  we  send,  416 

The  weight  of  all  and  our  last  hope  relies. 
This  said,  he  sat ;  and  expectation  held 
His  look  suspense,  awaiting  who  appeared 
To  second  or  oppose,  or  undertake 

The  perilous  attempt :  but  all  sate  mute  420 

Pond'ring  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts  ;  and  each 
In  other's  count'nance  read  his  own  dismay 

404.  ^Tempt:  Try. 

405.  Obscure :  Obscurity,  an  adjective  being  used  for  a  substantive. 

409.  Arrive :  Arrive  at. 

410.  J$U :  The  earth  is  so  called  because  surrounded  by  an  atmospheric 
«ea ;  or,  perhaps,  because  swimming  in  space. 

412.  Had  need:  Would  need,  as  in  the  phrase  "You  had  better  go."    The 
meaning  is,  "  You  would  better  go"—"  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  go." 

414.  jSU:  The  greatest. 

415.  Choice :  Judgment  or  care  in  choosing. 

417.  Expectation  is  here  personified.    Hit  looks  tusperue  means,  Hit  ooon* 
tenance  in  a  fixed,  serious  position.    Compare  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  1. 
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ABtonidi'd.    None  aaoog  the  ohoioe  and  prime 

Of  tlioee  HeayHi-warring  ohampioni  oonld  be  fouid 

So  htardj  as  to  proffer  or  aooept  495 

Alone  the  dreadful  Toyage ;  till  at  last 

Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised 

Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride, 

Conscions  of  highest  worth,  nnmored,  thus  spake : 

0  Progeny  of  HeayHi,  empyreal  Thrones,  430 

Witii  reason  hath  deep  silence  and  demnr 
Seised  ns,  though  nndismay'd :  long  is  the  ?ray 
And  hard  that  out  of  Hell  leads  up  to  lig^t; 
Onr  prison  strong ;  this  huge  conyez  of  fire^ 
Ontrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round  485 

Ninefold,  and  gates  of  burning  adamant 
Barr'd  over  us  prohibit  all  egress. 
These  passM  if  any  pass,  the  void  profound 
Of  unessential  Night  receives  him  next 

Wide  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being  440 

Threatens  him,  plunged  in  that  abortive  gulf, 
If  thence  he  'scape  into  whatever  world, 
Or  unknown  region,  what  remains  him  less 
Than  unknown  dangers,  and  as  hard  escape  ? 
But  I  should  ill-become  this  throne,  0  Peers,  445 

And  this  imperial  sov'reignty,  adom'd 
With  splendour,  arm'd  with  pow'r,  if  aught  propos'd 
And  judged  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 
Of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deter 
Me  from  attempting.     Wherefore  do  I  assume  450 

429.  Unmoved :  That  is,  by  the  dangers  in  view. 

431.  Demur:  Siispen9e. 

43-1.  Convex :  Vault  of  fire,  bending  down  on  all  sides  around  us.  The 
word  properly  denotes  the  exterior  surface  of  a  globe,  and  concave  the  interior, 
but  the  poets  use  them  promiscuously,  as  here.  What  is  here  called  convex 
is  called  concave  in  line  635. 

436.  Virg.  .^n.  vi.  439,  552. 

439.   Unessential :  Unsubstantial,  void  of  materiality. 

445-466.  An  imitation  of  one  of  the  noblest  speeches  in  the  Iliad,  zii. 
310,  &c. ;  but  a  great  improvement  upon  it. 
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Theee  rojaltMS,  and  not  refhse  to  reign, 

Refbnng  to  accept  as  great  a  share 

Of  hazard  as  of  honour ;  due  alike 

To  him  who  reigns,  and  so  much  to  him  due 

Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  rest  455 

High  honoured  sits  ?    Go,  therefore,  mighty  PowerS| 

Terror  of  Heav'n,  though  fall'n  ;  intend  at  home, 

While  here  shall  be  our  home,  what  best  may  ease 

The  present  misery,  and  render  Hell 

More  tolerable  ;  if  there  be  cure  or  chann  460 

To  respite,  or  deceiye,  or  slack  the  pain 

Of  thb  ill  mansion  ;  intermit  no  watch 

Against  a  wakeful  foe,  while  I  abroad 

Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destruction,  seek 

Deliv'rance  for  us  all.     This  enterprise  465 

None  shall  partake  with  me.     Thus  saying  rose  • 

The  Monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply. 

Prudent,  lest  from  his  resolution  raised. 

Others  among  the  chief  might  offer  now 

(Certain  to  be  refused)  what  erst  they  fear'd :  470 

And  so  refused  might  in  opinion  stand 

His  rivals,  winning  cheap  the  high  repute 

Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn.     But  they 

Dreaded  not  more  th'  adventure  than  his  voice 

Forbidding  ;  and  at  once  with  him  they  rose ;  475 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 

Of  thunder  heard  remote.     Towards  him  they  bend 

With  awful  rev'rence  prone  ;  and  as  a  God 

Extol  him  equal  to  the  Highest  in  Heav'n  : 

Nor  fail'd  they  to  express  how  much  they  praised,  480 

That  for  the  gen'ral  safety  he  despised 

His  own  :  for  neither  do  the  Spirits  damn'd 

Lose  all  their  virtue :  lest  bad  men  should  boast 

457.    /fileiKi:  Regard,  delibenite  upon. 

470.  Er9t :  At  first 

482.  For  natktr^  ^, :  This  teems  to  have  been  a  tareann  on  the  bad  lam 
of  Milton's  time. — ^E.  B. 
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Tlieir  speoioiu  deeds  on  earthy  whieh  glorj  txaAm^ 

Or  ckiee  amlution,  Tanudi'd  o'er  with  lesl.  485 

Thus  they  their  doubtftil  eonsoltttioiis  dftrk 

Ended,  rejoioing  in  their  matohle»  ohief : 

As  when  from  mountain-tops  the  doakj  oloods 

Aaoendingy  wfaHe  the  north  wind  deeps,  o'erspread 

Heay'n'b  eheerfol  fiuM,  the  low'ring  element  4M 

Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landscape  snow,  or  shoir'r ; 

If  chance  the  radiant  Son  with  farewell  sweet 

Extend  his  er'ning  beam,  the  fields  reriye, 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 

Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings.  495 

0  shame  to  men !  Devil  with  Devil  damn'd 

Finn  concord  holds,  men  only  disagree 

Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 

Of  heav'nly  grace :  and  God  proclaiming  peaoe, 

Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife  500 

Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars, 

Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy ; 

As  if  (which  might  induce  us  to  accord) 

Man  had  not  hellish  foes  enough  besides, 

483.  Lest:  Before  this  word  supply,  or  understand,  *^thli  remark  ia 

17 

485.  Mil{on  intimates  above,  tmit  the  &llen  and  degraded  state  of  man,  or 
i^  individual  vice,  is  not  at  all  disproved  by  some  of  his  external  actions 
>)ot  appearing  totally  base.  The  commentators  should  have  observed,  in  ex- 
plaining this  passage,  that  the  whole  grand  mystery  on  which  the  poem  de- 
X^nds,  is  the  first  fearful  spiritual  alienation  of  Satan  from  God,  the  only 
fountain  of  truth  and  all  real  positive  good ;  and  that,  when  thus  separated, 
>nrhether  the  spirit  be  that  of  man  or  devil,  it  may  perform  actions  fair  in 
appearance,  but  not  essentially  good,  because  springing  from  no  fixed  prin- 
^ple  of  good. — S, 

489.  While  the  north  wind  tleept :  A  simile  of  perfect  beauty :  it  illus- 
trates the  delightful  feeling  resulting  from  the  contrast  of  the  stormy  debate 
vrith  the  light  that  seems  subsequently  to  break  in  upon  the  assembly w^ 
12.8. 

491.  SeowU:  Drives  in  a  frowning  manner. 

496.  O  ihamt  to  men :  The  reflections  of  the  poet  here  are  of  great  prac- 
tical wisdom  and  importance.  They  were  suggested,  probably,  by  the  civil 
ronunotions  and  animosities  of  his  own  times. 
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That  day  and  night  for  hia  destruction  wait.  605 

The  Stjgian  council  thus  dissolved ;  and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers : 
'Midst  came  their  mighty  Paramount,  and  seem'd 
Alone  th'  antagonist  of  Heav'n,  nor  less 
Than  Hell's  dread  emperor  with  pomp  supremOi  510 

And  God-like  imitated  state ;  him  round 
A  glohe  of  fiery  Seraphim  inclosed 
With  bright  emblazonry,  and  horrent  anna. 
Then  of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets'  regal  sound  the  great  result :  615 

Tow'rds  the  four  winds  four  speedy  Cherubim 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchemy 
By  herald's  Toice  explain'd ;  the  hollow  abyss 
Heard  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  Hell 
With  deafning  shout  return 'd  them  loud  acclaim.  520 

Thence  more  at  ease  their  minds,  and  somewhat  raised 
By  false  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  Pow'ra 
Disband,  and  wand 'ring,  each  his  sev'ral  way 
Pursues,  as  inclination  or  sad  choice 

Leads  him  pcrplcx'd,  where  he  may  likeliest  find  525 

Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irksome  hours  till  his  great  chief  return. 
Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  si^lime, 

507.  Stygian :  An  epithet  derived  from  Styx,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
river  in  the  infernal  regions,  according  to  the  Pagan  mythology ;  it  here 
means  the  same  as  the  word  infernal. 

512.  Globe :  A  body  of  men  formed  into  a  circle.  Virgil  (^n.  z.  373) 
uses  a  similar  expression :  ^^  Qua  globus  ille  virfim  dcnsissimus  urguet." 

513.  That  is,  with  glittering  ensigns,  and  bristled  arms,  or  amns  with 
points  standing  outward.  The  word  horrent  was,  probably,  suggested  by 
^  horreutia  Martis  arma,"  of  the  ^neid,  book  i.,  or  by  the  ""  horrentiboi 
hastis"  of  JEn.  x.  178. 

517.  Alchemy :  An  alloy  or  mixed  metal,  out  of  which  the  trumpets  yttm 
made :  here,  by  metonymy  denotes  trumpets. 

528.  Part  on  the  plain,  ^. :  The  diversions  of  the  fallen  angels,  with  the 
particular  account  of  their  place  of  habitation,  are  described  with  gnat 
pregnancy  of  thought  and  copiousness  of  invention.    The  diversioos  ait 
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Upon  the  wing,  or  in  swift  race  contend, 

As  at  th'  Olympian  games  or  Pythian  fields,  530 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigades  form, 

As  when  to  warn  proud  cities  war  appears 

Waged  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 

To  battle  in  the  clouds,  before  each  van  535 

Prick  forth  the  airy  knights,  and  couch  their  spean 

Till  thickest  legions  close ;  with  feats  of  arms 

From  either  end  of  Heav'n  the  welkin  bums. 

Others,  with  vast  Typhoean  rage  more  fell, 

Bend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air  540 

In  whirlwind  ;  Hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 

As  when  Alcides,  from  Oechalia  crown'd 

With  conquest,  felt  th'  envenom 'd  robe,  and  tore 

^vcry  way  suitable  to  beings  who  had  nothing  left  them  but  strength  and 
Icnowledge  misapplied.  Such  are  t-heir  contentions  at  the  race,  and  in  feats 
^5f  arms,  with  their  entertainment,  described  in  lines  539-541,  &c. — A. 
<^ompare  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  445. 

529-30.  These  warlike  diversions  of  the  fallen  angels,  seem  to  be  copied 
Snm  the  military  exercises  of  the  Myrmidons  during  the  absence  of  their 
^hief  from  the  war. — Horn.  Iliad,  ii.  774,  &c.     See  slso  ^n.  vi.  C4. 

531.  Rapid  wheels :  Hor.  Ode  i.  1 :  4,  "  Metaque  fervidis  evitata  rotis.'^ 

536.  Couch  their  spears :  Put  them  in  a  posture  for  attack :  put  them  in 
"their  rests. 

538.  Welkin:  Atmosphere. 

539.  Typhaan :  Gigantic,  from  Typhceus,  one  of  the  giants  of  Pagan  my- 
thology, that  fought  against  Heaven. 

542.  Mcides :  A  name  of  Hercules,  from  a  word  signifying  strength.  He 
was  a  celebrated  hero,  who  received,  after  death,  divine  honours.  Having 
killed  the  King  of  CEchalia,  in  Greece,  and  led  away  his  beautiful  daughter 
lole.  as  a  captive,  he  raised  an  altai  to  Jupiter,  and  sent  off  for  a  splendid 
robe  to  wear  when  he  should  offer  a  sacrifice.  Deianira,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
before  sending  the  robe,  tinged  it  with  a  certain  poisonous  preparation.  Her- 
cules soon  found  that  the  robe  was  consuming  his  flesh,  and  adhered  so 
closely  to  his  skin,  that  it  could  not  be  separated.  In  the  agony  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  seized  Lichas,  the  bearer  of  the  robe,  by  the  foot,  and  hurled  him 
from  the  top  of  Mount  fEta,  into  the  sea.  This  name  is  given  to  a  chain  of 
niountains  in  Thessaly,  the  ea&teni  extremity  of  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  sea,  formed  the  celebrated  pass  of  Thermopylap. 
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Through  pain  vp  by  the  roots  Thessalian  pines, 

And  Lichas  from  the  top  of  Oeta  threw  646 

Into  th'  Euboic  sea.     Others  more  mild, 

Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 

With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 

Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fall 

By  doom  of  battle ;  and  complain  that  Fate  660 

Free  virtue  should  inthrall  to  force  or  chance. 

Their  song  was  partial,  but  the  harmony 

(What  could  it  less  when  Spirits  immortal  sing  ?) 

Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
i   The  thronging  audience.     In  discourse  more  sweet  666 

(For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense) 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 

Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute,  660 

And  found  no  end,  in  wand 'ring  mazes  lost. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then, 
!     Of  happiness  and  final  misery, 

Passion  and  apathy,  glory  and  shame, 

Yain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy  :  666 

547.  Sing,  4^. :  Their  music  is  employed  in  celebrating  their  own  crimi- 
nal exploits,  and  their  discourse  in  sounding  the  unfathomable  depths  of  Ate, 
free-will,  and  foreknowledge. — A. 

552.  Partial :  Too  favourable  to  themselves.  Or  the  word  may  expreai 
this  idea .  Confined  to  few  and  inferior  topics — ^those  relating  to  war. 

554.  Suspended  Hell :  The  effect  of  their  singing  is  somewhat  like  that 
of  Orpheus  in  Hell.    Virg.  Greor.  iv.  481. — N. 

556.  Eloquetuxj  ^c. :  The  preference  is  here  given  to  intellect  above  tfas 
pleasures  of  the  senses. — E.  B. 

557.  Jpart :  Hor.  Ode  ii.  13 :  23, 

^'  S«desque  discretat  pfonim." 

563.  Good  and  evil,  and  de  finibus  bonorum  et  malorum,  &c.,  were  man 
particularly  the  subjects  of  disputation  among  the  philosophers  and  sophkli 
of  old ;  as  providence,  free-will,  &c.,  were  among  the  school-men  and  divinti 
of  later  times,  especially  upon  the  introduction  of  the  free  notions  of  Av- 
minius  upon  these  subjects ;  and  our  author  shows  herein  what  an  opiaioB 
he  had  of  all  books  and  learning  of  this  kind. — ^N. 
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Yet  with  a  pleasing  sorcery  could  chann 

Pain  for  a  while,  or  anguish,  and  excite 

FaDacions  hope,  or  arm  th'  obdnred  breast 

With  stabbom  patience  as  with  triple  steel. 

Another  part  in  squadrons  and  gross  bands,  570 

On  bold  adventure  to  discover  wide 

That  dismal  worid,  if  any  clime  perhaps 

Might  yield  them  easier  habitation,  bend 

Four  ways  their  flying  march,  along  the  banbi 

Of  four  infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge  576 

Into  the  boming  lake  their  baleful  streams ; 

Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate  ; 

Sad  Acheron  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep ; 

MS.  Charm:  Allay, beguile. 
569.  TnpU:  Hor.  Ode  i.  3  :  9. 

'*  Illi  robar,  et  tu  triplex^ 
Circa  pectus  erat.'* 

57^-59 1.  Four  infernal  rivert,  4^. :  The  several  circninstances  in  the  de- 
scription of  Hell,  are  finely  imagined ;  as  the  four  rivers  which  disgorge 
themselves  into  the  sea  of  fire,  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  river 
of  Oblivion.  The  monstroos  animals  produced  in  that  infernal  world,  are  re- 
presented  by  a  single  line,  which  gives  us  a  more  horrid  idea  of  them  than 
a  much  longer  description  would  have  done : 

"  Nature  bxeedi 
Perrene,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things."  ac. 

This  episode  of  the  fidlen  spirits  and  their  place  of  habitation,  comes 
in  very  happily  to  unbend  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  its  attention  to  the 
debate. — ^A. 

577-614.  Abhorrtd  Styx,  ifc. :  The  Greeks  reckon  up  five  rivers  in  Hell, 
and  call  them  after  the  names  of  the  noxious  springs  and  rivers  in  their  own 
country.  Our  poet  follows  their  example  both  as  to  the  number  and  the 
names  of  these  infernal  rivers,  and  excellently  describes  their  nature  and 
properties,  with  the  explanation  of  their  names.  As  to  the  situation  of 
lbej>e  rivers,  Milton  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  statements  of  (»reek 
or  Latin  poets,  but  draws  out  a  new  map  of  these  rivers.  He  supiKDses  a 
bvming  Uike,  agreeably  to  Scripture ;  and  into  this  lake  he  makes  these  four 
rivers  to  flow  from  dififerent  directions,  which  gives  us  a  p-eater  idea  than 
any  of  the  heathen  poets  have  furnished.  The  river  of  Oblivion  is  rightly 
placed /ar  off  from  the  rivers  of  Hatred,  Sorrow,  Lamentation,  and  Rage ;  and 
divides  the  frozen  continent  from  the  region  of  fire,  and,  thereby,  completes 
the  map  of  Hell  with  its  general  divisions. — N. 
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Cocjtns,  named  of  lamentation  lond 

Heard  on  the  rueful  stream  ;  fieroe  Phlegethon,  560 

Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Far  off  from  these  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  wat'ry  labyrinth  ;  whereof  who  drinks, 

Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets,  585 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain. 

Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 

Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 

Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 

Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems  590 

Of  ancient  pile ;  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice 

A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog 

Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old. 

Where  armies  whole  have  sunk  :  the  parching  air 

Bums  frore,  and  cold  performs  th'  effect  of  fire.  695 

Thither,  by  harpy-footed  furies  haled. 

At  certain  revolutions,  all  the  damn'd 

Are  brought :  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce, 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice  600 

589.  Dire  hail :  Compare  Horace,  Ode  ii.,  Dine  grandinit. 

590.  Gathers  heap :  Accumulates. 

592.  Serbonian  bog :  A  morass  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  near  Mount 
Casius.  The  loose  sand  of  the  adjacent  country  sometimes  covered  it  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  firm  land. 

594.  Parching :  Scorching,  drying.  Bum$  frore :  Bums  frosty,  or  with  fiort. 
Ecclus.  xliii.  20,  21,  "  When  the  cold  north  wind  bloweth,  it  devoureth  the 
mountains,  and  bumeth  the  wilderness,  and  consumeth  the  grass  a*  JktJ^ 
Newton  also  refers  us  to  the  old  English  and  Septuagint  translations  of  Pli. 
cxxi.  6 :  "  The  sun  shall  not  bum  Ihee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night" 

The  same  idea  is  introduced  in  Virgil,  Georg.  i.  93. 

" rapidive  potentia  solis 

Acrior,  aut  Bm-ttt  penctrabUe frifu*  udurat. '' 
This  passage  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Milton,  as  it  ascribes  a 
ing,  drying,  or  parching  influence  alike  to  the  vehement  sun  and  to  the 
trating  cold  of  the  north  wind. 

600.  Starve :  Kill  with  cold ;  a  sense  common  in  England,  but  not  med  in 
this  country. 
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Their  soft  eAereal  wmrmA^  mod  ihtrc  t»  jaut 

JBunovBuile,  nfizM,  and  frows  rovnd^ 

Periods  of  time,  thence  Lmied  hmck.  to  fire. 

Tliej  ferry  orer  this  Lediean  somd 

Both  to  and  fro,  their  wamm  to  ■ntiiifut,  605 

And  wish  and  stmg^^  as  ther  pass,  to  reach 

The  tempting  stream,  vith  one  ^oall  drop  to  loae 

In  sweet  forgetfnfaiess  all  pain  and  woe. 

All  in  one  moment,  and  so  near  the  brink  ; 

Bnt  fiite  withstands,  and  to  oppose  th^  attempt  610 

Slednsa  with  Gorgonian  terror  guards 

The  ford,  and  of  itself  the  water 'flies 

An  taste  of  liring  wi^it,  as  onee  it  fled 

The  lip  of  Tantalns.     Thns  roTing  on 

In  cocfosed  march  forlorn,  th**  adTentVoos  bands  615 

With  shndd'rmg  horror  pale,  and  eves  aghast, 

Yiew'd  first  their  kmcn table  lot,  and  found 

No  rest.     Throogh  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 

They  passM,  and  many  a  region  dolorous, 

603.  Thence  hurried^  ^. :  This  circumsUDoe  of  the  danmed's  saffering  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  by  tum^  is  finely  invented  to  a£;gTavate  the  horror 
of  the  description,  and  seems  to  be  founded  on  Job,  xxiv.  19.  in  the  Latim 
Tersion,  which  Milton  frequently  used.  ^'  .\d  raminm  calorem  transeat  ab 
aqois  nivium.''     So  Jerome  and  other  commentators  understand  it. — X. 

608.  This  is  a  fine  allegory,  desijEi^ied  to  show  that  there  is  no  forettfvlntn 
m  Hdl.  Memory  makes  a  part  of  the  punishment  ot  the  damned,  and  the 
reflection  but  increases  their  misery. — X. 

611.  Meduta:  A  fabulous  being,  who  had  two  sisters.  The  three  were 
called  Gorgon*,  from  their  terrible  aspect  which  turned  the  beholder  into 
stone.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  head,  according  to  the  fable,  re« 
sembled  thoee  of  a  woman  ;  the  lower  part  was  like  a  serpent. 

614.  Tantclus:  A  Grecian  prince,  who,  for  cruelty  to  his  son,  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  hunger  and  thirst  in  hell.  The  English  word  tantalize 
is  derived  from  this  storj',  which  is  adapted,  if  not  designed,  to  show  that 
there  is  no  foigetfulness  in  Hell,  but  that  memory  and  reflection  torture  its 
inhabitants. 

618-22.  By  words  we  have  it  m  our  power  (says  Burke)  to  make  such 
eombinotion*  as  we  cannot  possibly  make  otherwise.  By  this  power  of  com- 
bining, we  are  able,  by  the  addition  of  well-chosen  circumstances,  to  give  a 
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O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp,  090 

Rocks,  cayes,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  deathi 

A  universe  of  death,  which  God  by  curse 

Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good. 

Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds, 

Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things,  625 

Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 

Than  fables  yet  have  feign 'd,  or  fear  conceived, 

Gorgons  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire. 

new  life  and  force  to  the  simple  object  The  words  rocks,  covet,  &c,  woold 
lo66  the  greatest  part  of  the  effect  if  they  were  not  the 

'*  Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  dens,  bogs,  fens,  and  shades  ofdtatk.** 

and  the  idea,  caused  by  a  word,  which  nothing  but  a  word  could  annex  to  the 
others,  raises  a  very  great  degree  of  the  sublime ;  which  is  raised  yet  higher 
by  what  follows,  a  universe  of  death. 

620.  Milton's  Hell  is  the  most  fantastic  piece  of  fancy,  based  on  the  broad- 
est superstructure  of  imagination.  It  presents  such  a  scene  eu  though  Sioitzer" 
land  were  set  on  fire.  Such  an  uneven,  colossal  region,  full  of  bogs,  cavea,  hcd- 
low  valleys,  broad  lakes  and  towering  Alps,  has  Milton's  genius  cut  out  fiora 
Chaos,  and  wrapped  in  devouring  flames,  leaving,  indeed,  here  and  there  a 
snowy  mountain,  or  a  frozen  lake,  for  a  variety  in  the  horror.  This  wilder- 
ness of  death  is  the  platform  which  imagination  raises  and  peoples  with  the 
fiillen  thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  and  powers.  On  it  the  same 
poem,  in  its  playful  fanciful  mood,  piles  up  the  pandemonian  palace,  suggeits 
the  trick  by  which  the  giant  fiends  reduce  their  stature,  shrinking  into  impa, 
and  seats  at  the  gates  of  Hell  the  monstrous  forms  of  Sin  and  Death.  Theee 
have  ofLen  been  objected  to,  as  if  they  were  unsuccessful  and  abortional  t^ 
forts  of  imagination,  whereas  they  are  the  curvettings  and  magnificent  non- 
sense of  that  power  aAer  its  proper  work,  the  creation  of  Hell,  has  been 
performed.  The  great  (literary)  merit  of  Milton's  Hell,  especially  as  com- 
pared to  Dante's,  is  the  union  of  a  general  sublime  indistinctness,  with  a  deal 
statuesque  marking  out  from,  or  painting  on,  the  gloom,  of  individual  forms. 
The  one  describes  Hell  like  an  angel  passing  through  it  in  haste,  and  with 
time  only  to  behold  its  leading  outlines  and  figures ;  the  other,  like  a  pilgrim, 
compelled  with  slow  and  painful  steps,  to  thread  all  its  high- ways  and  by- 
ways of  pain  and  punishment. — Gilfillam. 

623.  Good:  Adapted. 

62S.  Hydra :  A  fabled  monster  serpent  in  the  marsh  of  Lemnos  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  had  many  heads,  and  those  when  cut  off,  were  imme^alely 
replaced  by  others.  Chimera :  A  fabulous  monster,  vomiting  flames,  having 
the  head  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  tail  of  a  serpent.  Hence  the  teim 
IB  now  applied  to  anything  self-contradictory  or  absurd — ^to  a  mere  creaton 
of  the  imagination. 
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Meanwhile  ihe  adversary  of  God  and  Man, 
Satan,  with  thon^ts  inflamed  of  highest  design,  630 

Pots  on  swift  wings,  and  towVds  the  gates  of  Hell 
Explores  his  solitary  flight.     Sometimes 
He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  ihe  left, 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  tow'ring  high.  635 

As  when  far  oflf  at  sea  a  fleet  descry 'd 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs  ;  they  on  the  trading  flood  640 

Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 
Ply  stemming  nightly  tow'rd  the  pole.     So  seem'd 
Far  off  the  flying  Fiend  :  at  last  appear 
HeU  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof, 
And  thrice  threefold  the  gates  ;  three  folds  were  brass. 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock,  645 

Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire, 
Yet  unconsumed.     Before  the  gates  there  sat 

636.  jS»  when,  ffc. :  Satan,  towering  high,  is  here  compared  to  a  fleet  of 
Indiamen  discovered  at  a  distance,  as  it  were,  hanging  in  the  clouds^  as  a  fleet 
at  a  distance  seems  to  do.  Dr.  Bentley  asks,  why  a  Jleet  when  a  first-rate 
man-of-w^ar  would  do  ?  Dr.  Pearce  answers,  Because  a  fleet  gives  a  nobler 
image  than  a  single  ship ;  and  it  is  a  fleet  of  Indiamen,  because,  coming  from 
so  long  a  vojrage,  it  is  the  fitter  to  be  compared  to  Satan  in  this  expedition. 
The  equinoctial  are  the  trade  winds.  The  fleet  is  described  as  dote  uuling, 
and  is  therefore  more  proper  to  be  compared  to  a  single  person. — N. 

Dr.  Pearce  observes  that  Milton  in  his  similitudes  (as  is  the  practice  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  too) ,  after  he  has  shown  the  common  resemblance  (as  here 
in  line  637) ,  often  takes  the  liberty  of  wandering  into  some  unre&embling 
circumstances  ;  which  have  no  other  relation  to  the  comparison  than  that  it 
gave  him  the  hint,  and,  as  it  were,  set  fire  to  the  train  of  his  imagination. 

63S-4].  Bengala:  Bengal.  Ternate  and  Tidore:  Spice  islands  east  of  Bor- 
neo.    Ethiopian:  Indian  ocean.     Cape:  Of  Good  Hope. 

642.  By  night  they  sail  towards  the  north  pole. 

644.  HeU  bounde:  The  boundaries  of  Hell. 

647.  Empaled :  Paled  in,  enclosed.  The  old  romances  frequently  speak 
of  enchanted  castles  being  empaled  with  circling  fire. — T. 

648.  The  allegory  that  follows  is  a  poetic  paraphrase  upon  James  i.  15. 
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On  either  side  a  formidable  shape  ; 

The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  wabt,  and  fidr,  650 

But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 

Yolaminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  arm'd 

With  mortal  sting :  about  her  middle  round 

A  cry  of  Hell-hounds  never  ceasing,  bark'd 

With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung  655 

"  Then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is 
finished,  bringeth  forth  death." 

649."  The  picture  of  Sin  here  given,  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  Une  in 
Horace. — See  Art.  Poet  4 : 

*^  Deainit  in  pitcem  mulier  fonnon  superse." 
Or,  Milton  may  have  been  indebted,  in  part,  to  Spenser's  description  of  Error. 

*'  Half  like  t  serpent  horribly  displayed, 
But  th'  other  half  did  woman's  shape  retain/'  Ite. 

Hesiod's  Echidna  is  also  described  as  half  woman,  and  half  serpent— 
Theog.  298.  The  mention  of  the  Hell-hounds  about  her  middle,  Milton  has 
drawn  from  the  fable  of  Scylla  (660) . 

649.  On  either  side,  ^c. :  The  allegory  concerning  Sin  and  Death  is  a  very 
finished  piece,  of  its  kind,  though  liable  to  objection  when  considered  as  a 
part  of  an  epic  poem.  The  genealogy  of  the  several  persons  is  contrived 
¥rith  great  delicacy.  Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death  the  offspring 
of  Sin.  The  incestuous  mixture  between  Sin  and  Death,  produces  those 
monsters  and  Hell-hoimds  which,  from  time  to  time,  enter  into  the  mother 
and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who  gave  them  birth.  These  are  the  terrors  of 
an  evil  conscience,  and  the  proper  fruits  of  sin,  which  naturally  arise  from 
the  apprehension  of  death.    This  is  clearly  intimated  in  the  speech  of  Sin. 

Addison  further  calls  our  attention  to  the  justness  of  thought  which  is 
observed  in  the  generation  of  these  several  symbolical  persons ;  that  Sin  was 
produced  upon  the  first  revolt  of  Satan — that  Death  appeared  soon  after  he 
was  cast  into  Hell,  and,  that  the  terrors  of  conscience  were  conceived  at  the 
gate  of  this  place  of  torment. 

**  This,"  says  Stebbing,  "  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  passages  in  the  poem. 
VddLson  is  generally  ingenious  in  his  criticisms,  but  not  elevated ;  and  when 
he  objected  to  Milton's  having  introduced  an  allegory,  he  shows  that  he  was 
incapable  of  entering  into  the  magnificent  conceptions  of  his  author.  Sin 
and  Death  are  not  allegorical  beings  in  Paradise  Lost ;  but  real  and  active 
existences.  They  would  have  been  allegorical,  speaking  or  contending 
among  men,  but  are  not  so  in  an  abode  of  spirits,  and  addressing  the  Prmee 
tf  Darkneu,    See  James  i.  15.'^ 

These  remarks  are  a  sufficient  answer,  also,  to  Dr.  Johnson's  objections. 

655.  CtrbermnmtmUu:  Mouths  like  those  of  the  fabled  infernal  god  Car- 
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A  hideous  peal :  yet,  when  they  list,  wonld  creep, 

K  anght  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb. 

And  kennel  there,  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howl'd 

Within  nnseen.     Far  less  abhorr'd  than  these 

Yex'd  ScyUa,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts  660 

Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore  ; 

Nor  nglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when  calPd 

In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 

Lured  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 

With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  lab'ring  moon  665 

Eclipses  at  their  charms.     The  other  shape. 

If  shape  it  might  be  caU'd  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 

Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd, 

J'or  each  seemM  either ;  black  it  stood  as  Night,  670 

^>*2i  US,  who  possessed  three  heads,  and  guarded  the  entrance  in  Tartarus,  to 
P*  *:^  vent  the  escape  of  the  condemned. 

^360.  ScyUa :  Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  the  names,  the  former  of  a  rock  on 
^--^^  Italian  shore,  in  the  strait  between  Sicily  and  the  main  land ;  and  the 

er  of  a  whirlpool,  or  strong  eddy,  over  against  it  on  the  Sicilian  side. 

B  ancients  connected  a  fabulous  story  with  each  name.  Scylla  was  origin- 
*^-^-;3^  a  beautiful  woman,  but  was  changed  by  Circe  into  a  monster,  the 
P^*-^»~t8  below  her  waist  becoming  a  number  of  dogs,  incessantly  barking 
^'^  i:»Jle  she  had  twelve  feet  and  hands,  and  six  heads,  with  three  rows  of 
^^^^"•h.  Terrified  at  this  metamorphosis,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
^"^^^^s  changed  into  the  rocks  which  bear  her  name.  CharyMis  was  a  greedy 
^^^  ^'^^^  ■nan,  who  stole  the  oxen  of  Hercules,  and,  for  that  offence,  was  turned 
"^"*^*~>the  gulf,  or  whirlpool,  above  mentioned. — Fiske.     See  Ovid.  Mel.  xiv. 

&c. 

^61.  Trinacrian :  Sicilian.     Calabria :  Southern  part  of  Italy. 

^>62.  Uglier  :  Ugker  (beings) .     Night-hag  :  Witch. 

^65.  The  laboring  moon:  The  ancients  believed  the  moon  to  be  greatly 
^'^^cted  by  magical  practices;  and  the  Latin  poets  call  the  eclipses  of  the 
^"^^^n  labores  lunee.     The  throe  foregoing  lines,  and  the  former  part  of  this. 

*^^ritain  a  short  account  of  what  was  once  believed,  and  in  Milton's  time  not 

**^  ^diculous  as  now. — R. 

^6.  The  other  shape:  The  figure  of  Death,  the  regal  crown  upon  his  head. 
^  nienace  of  Satan,  his  advancing  to  the  combat,  the  outcry  at  his  birth,  are 
^^^CTiinslances  that  demand  ailmiration.    This  description  of  Death,  was  pro- 

wibly  suggested  by  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  book  viii.  cant.  7. 
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Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart.     What  seem'd  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat, 

The  monster  moving  onward,  came  as  fast  675 

With  horrid  strides.  Hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

Th'  undaunted  Fiend  what  this  might  be  admired — 

Admired,  not  fearM  :  God  and  his  Son  except, 

Created  thing  nought  valued  he  nor  shunn'd  ; 

And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began  :  680 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape, 
That  darest,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  ?     Through  them  I  mean  to  pass, 
That  be  assured,  without  leave  ask'd  of  thee  :  685 

Retire  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proof. 
Hell-born,  not  to  contend  with  Spirits  of  Heav'n. 

To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  reply'd. 
Art  thou  that  traitor  Angel,  art  thou  He, 
Who  first  broke  peace  in  Heav'n,  and  faith,  till  then  690 

Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heav'n's  sons, 

671.  Furiet :  Ad  allusion  to  three  daughters  of  Pluto,  whose  office  it  was 
to  torment  the  guilty  in  Tartarus,  and  often  to  punish  the  living,  by  produc- 
ing fatal  epidemics,  the  devastations  of  war,  insanity,  and  murders.  They 
were  represented  with  vipers  twining  among  their  hair,  usually  with  fnght- 
ful  countenances,  in  dark  and  bloody  robes,  and  holding  the  torch  of  discoid 
or  vengeance. — Fiske's  Cl.  Manual. 

675,  &c.  That  superior  greatness  and  mock-majesty  which  ia  ascribed  to 
the  prince  of  fallen  angels,  is  admirably  preserved  in  every  portion  of  this 
book.  His  opening  and  closing  the  debate ;  his  taking  on  himself  that  great 
enterprise,  at  the  thought  of  which  the  whole  infernal  assembly  trembled ; 
his  encountering  the  hideous  phantom  who  guarded  the  gates  of  Hell,  and 
appeared  to  him  in  all  its  terrors,  are  instances  of  that  proud  and  daring  mind 
which  could  not  brook  submission  even  to  Omnipotence. 

The  same  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  behaviour  discovers  itself  in  the 
several  adventures  which  he  meets  with  during  his  passage  through  the 
regions  of  unformed  matter,  and,  particularly  in  his  address  to  those  tremen- 
dous Powers  who  are  described  (960-970)  as  presiding  over  it — ^A. 
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Conjured  against  the  Highest,  for  which  both  thoa 

And  thej,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemned 

To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ?  695 

And  reckon ^st  thou  thyself  with  Spirits  of  Heav'n, 

Hell-doom 'd,  and  breath 'st  defiance  here  and  scorn 

Where  I  reign  king,  and  to  enrage  thee  more, 

Thy  king  and  lord  ?     Back  to  thy  punishment, 

Falae  fugitiye,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings,  700 

Tjest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 

Thy  ling'ring,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 

Strange  horror  seize  thee,  and  pangs  unfelt  before. 

So  spake  the  grisly  terror,  and  in  shape. 
So  speaking,  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold  70^ 

Alore  dreadful  and  deform.     On  th'  other  side, 
Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
XJn terrify 'd,  and  like  a  comet  burn'd. 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 

In  th'  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair  710 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war.     Each  at  the  head 

evelFd  his  deadly  aim  ;  their  fatal  hands 

0  second  stroke  intend,  and  such  a  frown 

ach  cast  at  th'  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
AArith  Heav'n 's  artill'ry  fraught,  come  rattling  on  715 

©"78-679.  Except :  This  passage  will  not  bear  a  critical  examination,  for  it 

implies  that  God  and  his  Son  are  created  things ;  but  tlie  jwet  intended  to 

conATcy  no  such  idea.     If  for  created^  the  word  cxiBting  be  substituted,  the 

icnse  would  be  unembanLssed.     The  word  but  is  used  with  similar  looseness 

in  \ines  333,  336.     Richardson  has  pointed  out  a  similar  passage  in  Alilton's 

Prcwe  Works,  "  No  place  in  Heaven  and  Karth,  except  Hell." 

693.  Conjured :  Leagued  together.     Virg.  Georg.  i.  280. 
••  Et  conjuratos  ca-lum  rescindere  fratres." 

"09.  Ophiiichus,  or  Serpentarius  :  One  of  the  noriAf?rn  constellations. 

''lO.  Pliny  has  this  expression  (ii.  22) ,  "  Cometas  horrentes  crine  sangui- 
DW."  The  ancient  poets  frequently  compare  a  hero  in  his  shining  armour, 
to  a  comet.  Poetry  delights  in  omens,  prodigies,  and  such  wonderful  events 
M  were  supposed  to  follow  upon  the  appearance  of  comets,  eclipses,  and  like 
events.— N. 

715.  Artillery :  Thunder. 
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Over  the  Caspian  ;  then  stand  front  to  front 

Hoy'ring  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 

To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid-air. 

So  frownM  the  mighty  combatants,  that  Hell 

Grew  darker  at  their  frown,  so  match'd  they  stood :  720 

For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 

To  meet  so  great  a  foe :  and  now  great  deeds 

Had  been  achieved,  whereof  all  Hell  had  rung, 

Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 

Fast  by  Hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key,  725 

Ris'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

0  Father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  she  cry'd, 
Against  thy  only  Son  ?     What  fury,  0  Son, 
Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 

Against  thy  Father's  head  ?  and  know'st  for  whom  ?  730 

For  Him  who  sits  above  and  laughs  the  while 
At  thee  ordain'd  his  drudge,  to  execute 
Whate'er  his  wrath,  which  he  calls  justice,  bids : 
His  wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both. 

She  spake,  and  at  her  words  tlie  hellish  pest  735 

Forbore  ;  then  these  to  her  Satan  return 'd. 

So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 
Thou  intcrposest,  that  my  sudden  hand 
Prevented,  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 
What  it  intends,  till  first  I  know  of  thee,  740 

716.  The  Catpian  is  said  to  be  subject  to  violent  storms.  Hor.  Ode.  ii.  9 : 3. 
721.  Once  more :  In  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  (734).    Heb.  ii.  14. 

758.  Out  of  thy  head  I  sprung :  An  allusion  to  the  heathen  iable  of  tlie 
goddess  Minerva  springing  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter.  Her  appearance  is 
represented  as  producing,  among  the  heavenly  beings,  at  first,  amazement 
and  terror ;  but  aftervi^ards  securing  the  approbation  and  favour  of  a  multi- 
tude of  them.  This  representation  exhibits  the  horror  in  which  the  idea  of 
sinning  against  God  was  first  regarded,  and  the  change  of  views  among  the 
sinning  angels,  upon  becoming  accustomed  to  acts  of  transgression.  The  same 
thing  is  true  among  men,  particularly  among  the  young  when  led  astray 
from  a  moral  course. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romana, 
and  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  may  be  found,  also,  a  vivid 
personification  of  sin. 
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What  thing  thou  art,  thus  double-form'd,  and  why 

In  this  infernal  yalc  first  met  thou  call'st 

Me  Father,  and  that  phantasm  call'st  my  Son  ; 

I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 

Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee.  745 

T'  whom  thus  the  portress  of  Hell  gate  reply'd : 
Hast  thou  forgot  me  then,  and  do  I  seem 
Now  in  thine  eyes  so  foul  ?  once  deem'd  so  fair 
In  Heaven,  when  at  th'  assembly,  and  in  sight 
Of  all  the  Seraphim  with  thee  combined  750 

In  bold  conspiracy  against  Heav'n's  King, 
All  on  a  sudden  miserable  pain 
Surprised  thee,  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizzy  swum 
In  darkness,  while  thy  head  flames  thick  and  fast 
Threw  forth,  till  on  the  left  side  op'ning  wide,  755 

Likest  to  thee  in  shape  and  count'nance  bright, 
Then  shining  heav'nly  fair,  a  Goddess  arm'd 
Out  of  thy  head  I  sprung  ;  amazement  seized 
All  th'  host  of  Hcav'n  ;  back  they  recoiPd,  afraid 
At  first,  and  called  me  Sin,  and  for  a  sign  760 

Portentous  hold  me  ;  but  familiar  grown 
I  pleased,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 
The  most  averse,  thee  chiefly,  who  full  oft 
Thyself  in  mc  thy  perfect  image  viewing 
Becam'st  enamour'd,  and  such  joy  thou  took'st  765 

With  me  in  secret,  that  my  womb  conceived 
A  growing  burthen.     3Ieanwhile  war  arose, 
And  fields  were  fought  in  Heav'n  ;  wherein  remained 
(For  what  could  else  ?)  to  our  Almighty  Foe 
Clear  victory  ;  to  our  part  loss  and  rout  770 

Through  all  the  empyrean.     Down  they  fell, 
Driv'n  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  Heav'n,  down 
Into  this  deep,  and  in  the  general  fall 

760.  For  a  sign :  As  a  prodigy,  or  phenomenon. 

767.  Groiring  burthen  :  This  symbolizes  tlie  increasing  atrocity  and  hideoufl- 
ness  of  a  course  of  transgression,  or  its  tendency  to  propagate  itself, 

772.  PUch:  Height. 
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Ml!  «*-^^,k,  Li-  iii',fh^r  ill  -iUmiy-d. 

All4  in  ':ni\tt»/:'ri-  f'/icibk  Ul'l  f  JOi 

Idfpfll'l'riijff  with  m<;,  of  tJ.at  rap«  tegot 

Tkraw  yilliDsr  monitepi,  that  with  ceaseless  ny  795 

SarrfnTii'I  itii:,  M  t)i<>a  nv'^i,  L'turly  conceived 

And  lionrfj  ^om,  with  .*htow  mfioiie 

Tu  ni': ;  f^tr  wh/m  th^j  lint,  into  the  womb 

TlmL  Wrwl  thifn  ibfrj  return,  and  hovl  and  gnaw 

Mjr  ImiWi-Im,  th'rir  ri;paMt ;   then  bar^ling  f>rth  800 

AfVi'iiI)  with  CiuncUiWi  terr-ire  vei  me  roood, 

Tlint  rent  i>r  int'innimioD  none  I  find. 

1W1.  Ihalh  :  I>r«lh  in  re|ife*«iiled,  in  tb*  HoIt  Scriplur**,  ai  tbe  prodoct 
(■r  alt).  Iti'in,  V.  I'J,  "  Iff  fmp  mtn  nn  enltred  into  !he  world,  ind  death  bj 
Kill,  mnI  ■•  'Ipilh  halh  pMRul  upnn  all  men.  for  that  all  have  fumed," 

711(1,  All  liiiitBrion  i.r  Vin!.  ^^-  "■  53- 

Tl>il.  VilliitK  immtlfrt:  TbcK  crealam  lymbolize  the  pangs  irf  ntDoiM 
whii'li  '•tiiMi'iil  iliK  Miiiier,  and  hii  fearful  appKhmaoo*  in  proqjcct  of  deatk. 
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Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on, 

And  me,  his  parent,  would  full  soon  devour  805 

For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 

His  end  with  mine  involved ;  and  knows  that  I 

Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane, 

Whenever  that  shall  be.     So  Fate  pronounced. 

But  thou,  0  Father,  I  forewarn  thee,  shim  810 

His  deadly  arrow  ;  neither  vainly  hope 

To  be  invidnerable  in  those  bright  arms. 

Though  tempered  heav'nly,  for  that  mortal  dint, 

Save  He  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist. 

She  finish'd,  and  the  subtle  Fiend  his  lore  815 

Soon  learnM,  now  milder,  and  thus  answcr'd  smooth. 
Dear  Daughter,  since  thou  claim 'st  me  for  thy  sire, 

And  my  fair  son  here  show'st  me,  the  dear  pledge 

Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  Heav'n,  and  joys 

Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire  change  820 

Befallen  us  unforeseen,  unthought  of ;  know 

I  come  no  enemy,  but  to  set  free 

From  out  this  dark  and  dismal  house  of  pain 

Both  him  and  thee,  and  all  the  heav'nly  host 

Of  Spirits,  that  in  our  just  pretences  arm'd  825 

805-7.  There  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  alluded  to  in  these  lines^— -A. 

807.  Hii  end^  Sfc. :  Death  lives  by  sin. 

809.  The  heathen  poets  make  Jupiter  superior  to  Fate.     Iliad  i.  5 ;  Mn. 
iii.  375 ;  iv.  614.     But  Miltou,  with  great  propriety,  makes  the  fallen  angels 
^ud  Sin  here  attribute  events  to  Fate,  without  any  mention  of  the  Supreme 
Heing. — N. 

813.  IHfU:  Stroke. 

817.  Dear  daughter :  Satan  had  now  learned  his  lore  or  lesson,  and  the 
reader  will  observe  how  artfully  he  changes  his  language.  He  had  said 
before  (715) ,  that  he  had  never  seen  sight  more  detestable ;  but  now  it  is 
dear  daughter^  and  my  fair  son. 

624.  Both  him  and  thee^  S^c. :  The  reader  will  observe  how  naturally  the 
three  persons  concerned  in  this  allegory  are  tempted  by  one  common  interest 
to  enter  into  a  confederacy  together,  and  how  properly  Sin  is  ma<le  the  portress 
of  Hell,  and  the  only  being  that  can  open  the  gates  to  that  world  of  torture. 
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Fell  with  us  from  on  high :  from  them  I  go 
This  uncouth  errand  sole,  and  one  for  all 
Myself  expose,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 
Th'  unfounded  deep,  and  through  the  void  immense 
To  search  with  wandVing  quest  a  place  foretold  8S0 

Should  he,  and,  hy  concurring  signs,  ere  now 
Created  vast  and  round,  a  place  of  hliss 
In  the  purlieus  of  Heav'n,  and  therein  placed 
A  race  of  upstart  creatures  to  supply 

Perhaps  our  vacant  room,  though  more  removed,  835 

Lest  Heaven  surcharged  with  potent  multitude 
Might  hap  to  move  new  hroils  :  Be  this  or  aught 
Than  this  more  secret  now  designM,  I  haste 
To  know,  and  this  once  known,  shall  soon  return, 
\   And  hring  ye  to  the  place  where  thou  and  Death  840 

Shall  dwell  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  unseen 
Wing  silently  the  buxom  air,  embalm 'd 
With  odours :  there  ye  shall  be  fed  and  fill'd 
Immeasurably,  all  things  shall  be  your  prey. 

He  ceased,  for  both  seemM  highly  pleased  ;  and  Death   845 
Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 
His  famine  should  be  filPd,  and  blest  his  maw 
Destined  to  that  good  hour :  no  less  rejoiced 
His  mother  bad,  and  thus  bespakc  her  sire : 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due,  850 

And  by  command  of  Heav'n's  all-powerful  King, 
I  keep,  by  him  forbidden  to  unlock 
These  adamantine  gates  ;  against  all  force 
Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart, 

827.  Uncouth:  Unusual.     Sole:  Alone. 

833.  Purlieus:  Neighbourhood. 

840.  Bring  ye :  It  was  Satan's  horrid  design  to  introduce  sin  and  death 
into  our  world. 

842.  Buxom :  Yielding,  flexible,  from  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  "  to  bend." 
The  word  has  this  sense  in  a  prose  sentence  of  Milton :  ^  Thinking  thereby 
to  make  them  more  tractable  and  buxom  to  his  government" — "N, 

850.  Due:  Right. 

854.  DeM:  The  penalty  of  disobeying  God. 


FaarieM  to  be  D'anutakM  hj  liring  mi^t.  660 

Bst  what  cnra  I  to  hii  aommiuida  abore 

Who  hUM  me,  and  hath  hither  thnut  me  down 

Into  tliia  ^onn  of  Tartanu  prtrfbund, 

To  nt  in  hateful  office  here  oonfiiwd, 

Inhabitent  of  Heaven,  and  hsav'nlj  bom,  860 

Hen  in  perpetual  agony  and  pain, 

With  teiTori  and  willi  elamoon  oooipaaB'd  ronnd 

Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowele  feed  7 

Thon  art  m;  &ther,  thon  lay  author,  thon 

Hj  bong  garte  me ;  whom  ihonld  I  obey  86fi 

Bat  thee,  whom  follow  ?  thon  wilt  bring  me  iboB 

To  that  new  world  of  light  and  blin,  among 

The  Code  irbo  Ihe  at  eaie,  where  I  ghall  reign 

At  thy  ri{^t  hand  Tolnptnona,  aa  bonemi 

Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling,  without  end.  870 

Than  saying,  from  ber  side  the  fatal  hey. 
Sad  instniment  of  all  our  woe,  she  took  ; 
And  towards  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  tnun, 

9SS.  IMng  mtft' :  Except  tbtt  ot  God,  >t  wboM  commuid  Sio  and  Daath 
««•  appointed  to  guard  tbe  gRtea  of  Hell. 
9S9.  Okk  1:  Sin  refiuM  obedience  to  God,  cut*  off  allagunc*  to  Him. 
860.  Sin  WW  born  In  Heaven  when  Satan  committed  hia  Gret  ofleoee 

9M.  WhmfaUov:  That  is,  whom  ilull  I  follow  T  Sin  yields  obedience 
tt  Stfan.  So  tntTj  act  of  human  tran«gie«ion  a  repicMoted  in  Scriptine 
H  an  act  of  homage  to  Satan.    Johnviii.44j  Epbe*.  ii.  1-3. 

STl.  It  if  one  great  part  of  the  poefi  art,  to  know  when  to  deteiibe  thing! 
it  geoeia],  and  when  to  be  verj  circumstantial  and  paiticnlar.  Milton  has, 
in  this  and  the  following  lines,  shown  hia  judgment  in  thii  leapect.  The 
tlM  opening  of  the  gates  of  Hell  by  Sin,  is  an  incident  of  such  importance, 
tlat  every  reader's  attention  must  have  been  greatly  excited,  and,  conse- 
fiently,  as  highly  gratified  by  the  minute  detail  of  particulais  our  author 
bH  given  us.  It  may,  with  justice,  be  further  observed,  that  in  no  part 
of  the  poem  the  vetsification  is  belter  accommodated  to  the  sense.  The 
dtiwing  up  of  the  portcullis,  the  turning  of  the  key,  the  sudden  shooting  of 
IIk  bolts,  and  the  fiying  open  of  the  doon,  are,  in  some  sort,  described  by 
the  very  break  and  sound  of  the  verse. — T. 

873.  Sad  iiutnaiuKt  if  all  our  trot :  The  escape  of  Satan  to  our  world 
WN  the  occauon  of  human  sin  and  mieery. 
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Forthwith  the  huge  portcullis  high  np-drew, 

Which  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  powers  875 

Could  once  have  moved ;  then  in  the  key-hole  turns 

Th'  intricate  wards,  and  ev^ry  bolt  and  bar 

Of  massy  iron  or  solid  rock  with  ease 

Un&stens.     On  a  sudden  open  fly 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound  880 

Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 

Of  Erebus.     She  opened  ;  but  to  shut 

Excell'd  her  pow'r  :  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 

That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  host  885 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching  might  pass  through 

With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array ; 

So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 

879-883.  On  a  sudden,  Src. :  The  description  just  given  of  the  gates  it 
highly  poetical,  and  now  of  the  opening  of  the  gates.  There  is  a  hnraKnAM 
in  the  sound  of  the  words,  that  happily  corresponds  to  the  meaning  con- 
reyed,  or  to  the  fact  descrihed.  This  correspondence  of  the  sound  of  the 
language  to  the  sense,  is  a  great  rhetorical  beauty :  in  this  case,  it  also  ad- 
mirably serves  to  impress  the  mind  with  horror. 

883.  See  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  471,  "Erebi  de  sedibus  imis."  Erebui:  Ac- 
cording to  ideas  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  ages,  the  world  or  univene 
was  a  hollow  globe,  divided  into  two  equal  portions  by  the  flat  disk  of  the  earth. 
The  external  shell  of  this  globe  is  called  by  the  poets  brazen  and  iron,  pro- 
bably only  to  express  its  solidity.  The  superior  hemisphere  was  named 
Heaven:  the  inferior  one,  Tartarus.  The  length  of  the  diameter  of  the 
hollow  sphere,  is  thus  given  by  Hesiod.  It  would  take,  he  says,  nine  days 
for  an  anvil  to  fall  from  Heaven  to  Earth;  and  an  equal  space  of  time 
would  be  occupied  by  its  fall  from  Earth  to  the  bottom  of  Tartarus.  The 
luminaries  which  gave  light  to  gods  and  men,  shed  their  radiance  through 
all  the  interior  of  the  upper  hemisphere ;  while  that  of  the  inferior  one  was 
filled  with  gloom  and  darkness,  and  its  still  air  was  unmoved  by  any  wind. 
Tartarus  was  regarded,  at  this  period,  as  the  prison  of  the  gods,  and  not  as 
the  place  of  tonnent  for  wicked  men,  being  to  the  gods  what  Erebus  was  to 
men — the  abode  of  those  who  were  driven  from  the  supemal  world.  Ere» 
bus  lay  between  the  Earth  and  Hades,  beneath  the  latter  of  which 
Tartarus. — ^Anthon. 

883-4.  But  to  shut,  ifc. :  An  impressive  lesson  is  here  incidentally 
veyed — ^that  it  is  easy  to  sin,  but  not  so  easy  to  avoid  the  penal 
sequences. 


Out  torlit  redounding  imoke  and  raddy  flane. 

Bofbre  tLeir  tyn  in  middon  view  ^peer  890 

The  Moreta  of  tbe  btwry  deep,  &  dark 

Illimitable  oeean,  withoot  bound, 

Witbant  dimennon,  wber«  lei^;th,  breadtb,  and  haif^th, 

And  time,  and  pUoe,  are  lost ;  where  eldeit  Ni^t 

And  Chaoa,  anoeetora  d  Nature,  bold  885 

Btemal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noiae 

Of  eodlen  wan,  and  bj  eonfonon  atand. 

?0T  hot,  oold,  moiat,  and  dry,  four  ohampiona  fieree 

Starire  here  for  masfry,  and  to  battle  bring 

Thur  amlnyon  atoms ;  they  around  the  flag  900 

Of  eaoh  his  botim,  in  their  aer'tal  olana, 

Xi^bt-arm'd  or  heftvy,  diarp,  amooth,  swift,  or  ilow, 

Swarm  popnlons,  annnmber'd  as  the  nnds 

Of  Barca  or  Gyrene's  torrid  soil, 

Ijery'd  to  side  with  warring  winds,  sjid  poise  905 

SSMi.  tfight :  By  the  Honuns,  Night  wu  pciwniSed  u  the  daughter  of 
CAmm.  Both  ue  here  repre«Dt«d  w  pragEnitan  of  Ntture,  bj  which  the 
*n«nged  ereatioD  i«  nwant  Dropinng  the  tliegory,  the  idea  conveyed,  ia, 
*^^ft  night  and  chase,  or  darkite«  and  a  copluaed  state  of  matter,  preceded 
*"■  "mf*""'—  ot  naton,  or  of  the  univene  in  ita  fiiUy  arranged  and  organized 
*■**».  Night  and  Chaoa  ue  lepreaented  ai  the  monarchs  ot  a  cmfiued  itatr 
"^  Vlie  dement*  of  thing*,  amoog  which  hot,  cold,  moist,  or  dry,  like  foui 
■■■■«-i«  ehampioDB,  aie  ttriving  for  the  maatery.  The  &l*e  Epicurean  theory 
***  «=>eation  i*  here  alluded  to,  accolding  to  which  the  world*  were  produced 
^y  ^  bituitDUi  coDcoune  of  atom*.  "  Chance  govern*  all." 
Sas.  Forlut;  Ovid  i.  IB,  &c. 

«Viltaa  haa,  in  thia  description,  omitted  all  the  puerilities  that  diafigurt* 

^04.  Aorca :  For  the  most  pert  a  desert  country,  on  the  northern  ma»l  uf 
"-^ica,  extending  &om  the  Syrtii  Major  as  fiir  as  Egypt.  Cyrim,  woa  the 
*Mntal  of  Cyreuua  {which  wai  included  in  Barcaj ,  on  the  shore  of  the 
**Uiterr*nean,  west  of  Egypt. 

^S.  The  atoiD*,  ot  iodiviuble  particle*  of  matter,  are  compaied,  in  le- 
^^n  Ig  number  and  motion,  to  the  tand*  of  an  African  desert,  which  are 
^OMend  to  lids  with,  or  assist,  contending  wind*  in  their  mutual  strugglea. 
'W  Hkv  U^Otr  WM,p:  Give  wei^  or  ballast,  to  tbe  lighter  wings  of 
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Tbeir  lighter  wings.     To  whom  these  most  adhere, 

He  rules  a  moiueDt ;  Chaos  umpire  sits, 

And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray 

By  which  he  reigns  :  next  him  high  arbiter 

Chance  governs  all.     Into  this  wild  abyss,  910 

The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave. 

Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire. 

But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mix'd 

Confus'dly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight, 

Unless  th'  Almighty  Maker  them  ordain  915 

His  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds ; 

Into  this  wild  abyss  the  wary  Fiend 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell  and  look'd  a  while, 

Pond'ring  his  voyage  :  for  no  narrow  frith 

the  winds.  An  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  birds  detcribed  by  Pliny,  as 
ballasting  themselves  with  small  stones  when  a  storm  rises ;  or,  to  the  bees 
described  by  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  194. — R. 

906.  To  whom  these  most :  The  reason  why  any  one  of  these  champions 
rtdes  (though  but  for  a  moment) ,  is,  because  the  atoms  of  his  faction  adhen 
mott  to  him ;  or,  the  meaning  may  be,  to  whatever  side  the  atoms  tem- 
porarily adhere,  that  side  rules  for  the  moment. — E.  B. 

910.  Wild  abyss :  MUtofCs  system  of  the  univeru  is,  in  short,  that  the  Em- 
pyrean Heaven,  and  Chaos,  and  Darkness,  were  before  the  Creation — ^Heaven 
above  and  Chaos  beneath ;  and  then,  upon  the  rebellion  of  the  anfsels,  first 
Hell  was  formed  out  of  Chaos,  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath ;  and  aiter- 
wards  Heaven  and  Earth  were  formed — another  w^orld  hanging  over  the  realm 
of  Chaos,  and  won  from  his  dominion. — N. 

912.  Possessing  neither  sea  nor  shore,  &c. 

918.  Stood and  looked :  These  words  are  to  be  transposed  to  make 

the  sense  plain;  which  is,  that  the  wary  Fiend  stood  on  tL^  brink  of  HelL 
and  looked  a  while  into  this  wild  abyss.  A  similar  liberty  is  taken  by  the 
|)oet,  in  the  transjxisilion  of  words,  in  Book  V.  368. 

919.  Pondering  his  voyage:  In  Satan's  voyage  through  the  chaos,  there  are 
wveral  imaginary  |)ers()ns  described  as  residing  in  that  immense  waste  of 
matter.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  conformable  to  the  taste  of  those  critics  who 
are  pleased  with  nothing  in  a  poet  which  h^s  not  life  and  manners  ascribed 
to  it ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  says  Addison,  I  am  pleased  most  with  thote 
passages  in  this  description,  which  carry  in  them  a  greater  measure  of  firo- 
bability.  and  are  such  as  might  possibly  have  happened.  Of  this  kind  is  hit 
first  mounting  in  the  smoke  that  rises  from  the  infernal  pit ;  his  fidling  into 
a  cloud  of  nitre,  and  the  like  combustible  materials,  which,  by  their  expto> ' 
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He  had  to  OHMS.    Nor  was  liis  ear  lew  peal'd  9M 

With  noises  loud  and  minoas  (to  compare 

Great  things  with  small)  than  when  BeUona  storms 

With  all  her  hattVing  engines  bent,  to  raie 

Some  capital  eity ;  or  less  than  if  this  frame 

Of  Heayhi  were  Ming,  and  these  elements  925 

In  mutiny  had  froi%her  axle  torn 

The  stead&st  earth.     At  last  his  sail-broad  vans 

He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  sarging  smoke 

Uplifted  spnms  the  groond ;  thence  many  a  leagoe, 

As  in  a  doody  chair,  ascending  rides  930 

Andacions ;  bat  that  seat  soon  fiuling,  meets 

A  Tsst  Tacnity :  all  unawares 

FlnttVing  his  pennons  vain,  plnmb  down  he  drops 

Ten  thousand  fiithom  deep,  and  to  this  hour 

Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance,  985 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud, 

Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 

As  many  miles  aloft :  that  fury  stay'd, 

m,  fltill  hurried  him  onward  in  his  vo3rage ;  his  springing  up  like  a  pyra- 
mid of  fire,  with  his  laborious  passage  through  that  confusion  of  elements 
which  the  poet  calls  "^  the  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave. — A. 

921.  Cbmparf,  ^. :  Virg.  Ec  i.  24,  "'  Parvis  componere  magna.'' 

922.  BeBona :  The  goddess  of  war. 

927.  FiMf :  Wings.  As  the  air  and  water  are  both  fluids,  the  metaphon 
tiken  from  the  one  are  often  applied  to  the  other,  and  flying  is  compared  to 
tailing,  and  sailing  to  fljring.  Says  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  520,  ^  Velorum  pandimua 
•ki,"  and  in  ^n.  i.  300. 

*' Tolftt  iUe  per  aer*  magnam 

Remigio  alarum." 

I^ewton  has  furnished  examples  also  from  Spenser. 

933.  PenmoM :  The  common  meaning  is  banners ;  but  it  probably  is  used 
for;mu<>iu,  and  is  synonymous  with  van*,  used  above.  Plumb:  Perpendi- 
cnlariy. 

935.  JK  eianee:  An  ill  chance  for  mankind  that  he  was  so  far  speeded  on 
hiijouTiey. — P. 

938.  Tkai  fwn§  itaifd :  That  fiery  rebuff  ceased,  quenched  and,  put  out  by 
i«>(k  qnieksand.  Sfrtia  is  explained  by  neither  tea  nor  land,  exactly  agree- 
iigwith  Lucan. 

**  tjitM— in  dttbiu  p«lagi,  ttrr»qa«  reliqait" 
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Qnencli'd  in  a  boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea, 

Nor  good  dry  land :  nigh  founder'd  on  he  fiireB,  940 

Treading  the  cmde  consistence,  half  on  foot, 

Half  flying  ;  behoves  him  now  both  oar  and  sail. 

As  when  a  gryphon  through  the  wilderness 

With  winged  course,  o'er  hill  or  moory  dale, 

Pursues  the  Arimaspian^  who  by  stealth  .  945 

Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloin'd 

The  guarded  gold  :  so  eagerly  the  Fiend 

O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense  or  rare. 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet  pursues  his  way, 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies :  950 

At  length  a  universal  hubbub  wild 

Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused, 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 

With  loudest  vehemence  :  thither  he  plies, 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  PowV  965 

Or  Spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss 

Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 

Which  way  the  nearest  coast  of  darkness  lies 

940.  FartM:  Goes. 

942.  Behovei  him,  ^. :  It  behoveth  him  more  to  use  both  his  oazi  and  his 
sails,  as  galleys  do,  according  to  the  proverb,  Remis  velisque,  with  mi^t 
and  main. — H. 

943.  Chyphon :  An  imaginary  animal,  part  eagle  and  part  lion,  said  to 
watch  over  mines  of  gold,  and  whatever  was  hidden  for  safe  keeping.  The 
jSrmuupiant  were  a  people  of  Sc3rthia,  who,  according  to  the  legend  related 
by  Herodotus,  had  but  one  eye,  and  waged  a  continual  warfare  with  the 
griffons  that  guarded  the  gold,  which  was  found  in  great  abundance  where 
these  people  resided. 

048.  The  difficulty  of  Satan's  vo3rage  is  very  well  expressed  by  so  many 
monosyllables,  which  cannot  be  pronounced  but  slowly,  and  with  frequent 
pauses. — N. 

9o6.  Nethermost :  While  the  throne  of  Chaos  was  above  Hell,  and,  ccm* 
sequently,  a  part  of  the  abyss  was  so,  a  part  of  that  abyss  was,  at  the  same 
time,  far  below  Hell ;  so  far  below,  that  when  Satan  went  from  Hell  oo  hit 
voyage,  he  fell  in  that  abyss  ten  thousand  fathoms  deep  (934) ,  and  the  poet 
there  adds  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  accident,  he  had  been  frUing  down 
there  to  this  hour ;  nay,  it  was  Ulimitable^  and  where  height  is  lost.  Of  < 
the  abyss,  considered  as  a  whole,  was  nethermost  in  respect  to  HelL^J*. 


II. 

Bordhiiig  cm  lif^t ;  wlien  itndt  bdiold  the  throne 

Of  Cheoe,  and  hie  dark  peTOkm  spread 

Wide  on  the  waateftd  deep ;  with  him  enthioned 

Sat  eaUe-veated  Nig^t,  eldest  of  things, 

The  eonsort  of  his  reign ;  and  hy  them  stood 

Orens  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 

Of  Demogorgon ;  Rnmoor  next  and  Chanoe,  966 

And  Tnmnlt  and  Confbsbn,  all  embroil'd. 

And  Disoord,  with  a  thoosand  Tariooa  moaihs. 

T'  idiom  Satan  taming  boldly,  thus :  Ye  Pow^ 
And  SpiritB  of  this  nethermost  ahyss, 

Chaos  and  ancient  M^t,  I  come  no  spy,  970 

With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrets  of  yonr  realm,  bat  by  constraint 
Wand'ring  this  darksome  desert,  as  my  way 
Lies  Ihrou^  yoor  spacious  empire  up  to  light, 

964.  Oreu8  and  Ada :  Orcus  and  Hades.  These  terms  usually  deucyte  the 
abodes  of  departed  spirits ;  sometimes  are  used  as  names  of  Pluto,  the  fiibled 
deity  that  presides  over  those  abodes.  They  are  here  personified,  and 
oecupy  a  place  in  the  eouit  of  Chaos. 

965-^.  Name,  ^. :  There  was  a  notion  among  the  ancients  of  a  certain 
deity,  whose  very  name  they  supposed  capable  of  producing  the  most  ter- 
rible effects,  and  which  they  therefore  dreaded  to  pronounce.  He  was  con- 
ydered  as  possessing  great  power  in  incantations ;  and  to  have  obtained  this 
name  from  the  power  which  he  had  of  looking  with  impunity  upon  the 
Goigon,  that  turned  all  other  spectators  to  stone.  The  dreaded  name  of  De- 
mogorgon here  stands  for  '"^  the  dreaded  Demogorgoo,"  by  a  common  figure, 
used  especially  by  the  sacred  writers.  See  Rev.  xi.  13,  ^  And  in  the  earth- 
quake were  slain  names  cf  men  seven  thousand/'  meaning,  of  course,  seven 
thousand  men. — N.  Rumor  next^  ^. ;  Addison  seems  to  disapprove  of  these 
fictitious  beings,  thinking  them,  I  suppose  (like  Sin  and  Death),  improper  for 
an  epic  poem  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  Milton  may  not  be  allowed  to  place 
such  imaginary  beings  in  the  regions  of  Chaos,  as  well  as  Virgil  describe  simi- 
lar beings,  Grief^  and  Fear,  and  Want,  and  Sleep,  and  Death,  and  Discoid  like- 
wiM,  within  the  confines  ol  Hell ;  and  why  what  is  accounted  a  beauty  in 
one  should  be  deemed  a  fault  in  the  other  ?  See  iEn.  vi.  273,  &c.,  and  Dry- 
iien's  translation  of  the  passage.  Other  writers  have  introduced,  with 
general  approbation,  similar  fictitious  beings. — N. 

966.  Embroiled :  Confusedly  intermixed. 

072.  Secrete:  Secret  places  is  the  more  probable  meaning:  yet  it  may 
mean,  secret  counsels  aiul  transactions.    See  Book  I.  167 ;  YII.  95. — N. 
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Alone,  and  withont  guide,  half  lost,  I  seek  975 

What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 
Confine  with  Heav'n ;  or  if  some  other  place 
From  your  dominion  won,  th'  ethereal  King 
Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arrive 

I  travel  this  profound  ;  direct  my  course ;  980 

Directed  no  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  behoof,  if  I  that  region  lost, 
AU  usurpation  thence  expell'd,  reduce 
To  her  original  darkness  and  your  sway 

(Which  is  my  present  journey),  and  once  more         ,  985 

£rect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  Night ; 
Yours  be  th'  advantage  all,  mine  the  revengo. 
Thus  Satan  ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old, 
With  fault'ring  speech  and  visage  incomposed, 
Answer'd :  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art ;  990 

That  mighty  leading  Angel,  who  of  late 
Made  head  against  Heaven's  King,  though  overthrown. 
I  saw  and  heard  ;  for  such  a  num'rous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence,  through  the  frighted  deep 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout,  995 

Confusion  worse  confounded  ;  and  Heav'n  gates 
Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 
Pursuing.     I  upon  my  frontiers  here 
Keep  residence  ;  if  all  I  can  will  serve 

That  little  which  ia  left  so  to  defend,  1000 

EncroachM  on  still  through  your  intestine  broils, 
Weak'ning  the  sceptre  of  old  Night :  first  Hell 

981.  This  passage  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Newton:  My  coimse  directed 
may  bring  no  little  recompense  and  advantage  to  you,  if  I  reduce  that  lost 
region^  all  usurpation  being  thence  expelled,  to  her  original  darkness  and 
your  sway,  which  is  the  purport  of  my  present  journey,  &c. 

982.  Behoof:  Advantage.  Lost:  That  is,  to  those  whom  he  addressed, 
having  been  withdrawn  from  a  chaotic  condition. 

999.  Can:  Can  do. 

1000.  So :  In  this  manner ;  that  is,  by  keeping  my  residence  oo  the  firon* 
tiers,  and  doing  all  I  can. 

1002.  Fint  HeU  (was  encroached  on). 


T<rar  in^eoii  ttntobing  fu  and  wide  beaeatli  j 
Nov  htoly  Heav'n  u>d  Eaxtb,  another  world. 
Hong  o'er  my  realm,  link'd  in  a  golden  ohain 
To  tbat  nde  Hokt'o  from  iriiesoe  jour  l^on*  fisU  ; 
If  that  my  be  yonr  walk,  yon  hare  not  fiv ; 
So  mnoh  the  nearer  danger  ;  go  and  ape«d ; 
HavDck,  mod  spcnl,  and  min,  are  my  gain. 

He  eeaaed,  and  Satan  stay'd  not  to  replj ; 
Bnt  glad  that  now  hii  aea  Bhould  find  a  Bhora, 
With  freah  alaority  and  force  renew'd, 
Bprii^  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire 
Into  the  wild  expanse,  and  throng  th«  shook 
Of  fightu^  elements,  on  all  sidas  round 
XnTiron'd,  wins  his  way ;  harder  beset 

1D04.  JiKgia-  teorld  (wu  encrcached  on).    The  tenn  HekveD  il  b 
tttnj  heaven,  which,  together  with  our  earth,  coattitutei  the  other  " 


lOOS-S.  The  idem  may  have  been  auggeeled  by  the  gaUm  thorn  with 
which  Jupiter  i>  described  in  the  Iliad,  book  viii.,  la  drawing  up  the  eartk. 
flamni,  in  theie  lioea,  denotei  the  reaidence  of  Deitj,  aitd  the  abode  of 
li^leous  men  and  angela,  called  the  aapiptal  Hmvtn,  line  1047.  The  que*- 
tion  aiiiea,  how  the  inttitmt  broili,  originated  by  the  bllen  angcla,  had  prodoced 
the  eDcraarlunenta  above  referred  to  !  To  this  question,  the  aniwer  may  be 
tendered,  that  Hell  wu  created  out  of  chautic  maleriali  to  serve  as  a  [HiKiD 
far  the  apostate  angela ;  and  that  our  world  wai  created  out  of  aimilai  ma- 
tetitla  to  furnish  an  abode  for  a  holy  race  that  might  serve  aa  a  cumpen- 
Mlion  for  the  loss  of  the  &]len  angels  from  the  servtcea  of  Heaven.  See 
Book  Itl.  679-80.  The  atonu  from  which  Hell  and  the  Earth  were  Ibrmed, 
{Vevioaaly  to  the  "  intestine  broila"  ia  the  angelic  Ikmily,  belonged  lo  the 
kingdom  of  Chaoa  and  Old  Night.  See  345-38S.  Night'a  sceptre  wa«  thus 
moinud  by  the  withdrawment  of  a  port  of  her  dominions. 

1011.  Find  a  lAort:  A  metaphor,  expressive  of  his  joy  that  now  his  travel 
4Dd  voyage  should  terminate ;  somewhat  like  that  of  one  of  the  ancients, 
who.  reading  a  tedious  book,  and  coming  near  to  the  end,  cried,  /  He  land, 
Terram  video. — N. 

1013.  Liti  a  pyraimd  i^  fin:  To  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  mag- 
nificent similitude,  we  must  imagine  ouraelves  in  chaoa,  and  a  vast  luminota 
body  liaing  upward  near  the  place  where  we  are,  so  swiftly  aa  to  appear  a 
CDatinued  track  of  light,  and  leaiening  to  the  view  according  to  the  iocreas* 
of  distance,  tiU  it  end  in  a  point,  aod  then  disappear ;  and  all  this  mail 
be  (uppiMd  to  strike  our  eye  al 
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And  more  endangered  than  when  Argo  pass'd 
Through  Bosphorus,  betwixt  the  justling  rocks ; 
Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunn'd 
Charybdis,  and  by  th'  other  whirlpool  steer'd.  1020 

So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Moved  on,  with  difficulty  and  labour  he  ; 
But  he  once  past,  soon  after  when  man  fell, 
Strange  alteration  !  Sin  and  Death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  Heav'n,  1025 

Paved  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  gulf 
Tamely  endured  a  bridge  of  wondrous  length 
-     From  Hell  continued  reaching  th'  utmost  orb 

1017.  Argo:  There  was  an  ancient  fable  that  two  small  islands,  called 
SympUgadeSj  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thiacian  Bosphorus  (Straits  of  Constan- 
tinople),  floated  about,  and  sometimes  united  to  crush  those  vessels  which 
chanced  at  the  time  to  be  passing  through  the  Straits.  The  ship  Jlrgo,  on 
its  way  to  Colchis,  had  a  narrow  escape  in  passing,  having  lost  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  stern. 

1021-2.  With  difficulty  J  Sfc:  These  lines  can  be  pronounced  only  with 
come  effort,  and  hence  are  well  adapted  to  impress  the  idea  which  thev  con* 
vey.    The  repetition  of  the  idea  also  favors  the  same  result. 

1024.  Amain:  Violently. 

1028.  Bridge^  4^. :  It  has  been  properly  objected  to  this  passage,  that  the 
same  bridge  is  described  in  Book  x.  for  several  lines  together,  poetically  and 
pompously,  as  a  thing  untouched  before,  and  an  incident  to  surprise  the  reader ; 
and  therefore  the  poet  should  not  have  anticipated  it  here. — N. 

1029.  Utmost  orb :  The  idea  here  conveyed  is  entirely  different  from  what 

to  most  readers  will  seem  the  obvious  one.     In  Book  X.  302,  the  bridge  is 

represented  as  ^^  joining  to  the  wall  immoveable  of  this  now  fenceless  world." 

The  same  thing  is  described  (317)  as  "the outside  base  of  this  round  world." 

In  Book  III.  74,  75,  Satan  is  represented  as 

'' Ready  now 

To  ttoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 
On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem'd 
Firm  land  emboaomM,  without  firmament, 
Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air." 

A  more  full  description  of  the  same  locality  is  furnished  Book  III.  417-430 ; 
497-502;  526-528;  540-543.  The  poet  in  these  passages,  brings  up  be* 
lore  our  imagination,  an  immense  opaque  hollow  sphere,  separating  tbe  reign 
of  Chaos  and  Old  Night  from  the  solar  and  sidereal  system. 
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Of  this  friul  world ;  by  which  the  Spirits  perrme  1080 

^th  easy  interooone  pMB  to  and  fro 

To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 

Grod  and  good  Angels  guard  by  special  grace 

But  now  at  last  the  sacred  infinence 

Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  HcaTHi  1085 

Shoots  fitf  into  the  bosom  of  dim  Nig^t 

A  glimmMng  dawn.    Here  Nature  first  b€|^ 

Her  fiulhest  veige,  and  Chaos  to  retire 

As  from  her  outmost  works  a  broken  foe 

With  tumult  less,  and  with  less  hostile  din,  1040 

That  Satan  with  leas  toil,  and  now  with  ease, 

Walts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  lig^t, 

And  like  a  weather-beaten  yessd  holds 

Gladly  the  port,  ihou£^  shrouds  and  tackle  tont ; 

Or  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  air,  1045. 

Weighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leisure  to  behold 

Far  off  th'  empyreal  Heav'n,  extended  wide 

In  circuit,  imdetermined  square  or  round, 

1046.  Weigki:U&B. 

1047.  Empyreal  Heaven :  The  highest  and  purest  region  of  heaven,  or  liiB- 
J^j,  the  pure  and  hrilliant  heaven,  from  a  word  signifying  ftre. 

1048.  Undetermined  equare  or  round :  Of  no  definite  boundaries. 

1052.  Pendent  world:  From  Shakspeare's  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  III. 
^<ene  1. 

1052-3.  Tki»  pendent  world :  The  earth  alone  is  not  meant  but  the  new 
^leation,  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  whole  orb  of  fixed  stars,  including  the  plan- 
ets, the  earth  and  the  sun.    In  line  1004,  Chaos  had  said, 

"Now  Utely,  Heaven  and  Earth,  another  vforld. 
Hung  o'er  raj  realm,  linked  in  e  golden  chain.'* 

^atan  had  not  yet  seen  the  earth,  nor  any  of  those  other  luminous  bodic*' 

^le  was  afterwards  surprised  at  the  tudden  view  of  all  this  world  at  once^  III 

-C342,  having  wandered  long  on  the  outtide  of  it,  till  at  last  he  saw  our  sun, 

9did  there  was  informed  by  the  archangel  Uriel,  where  the  Earth  and  Para- 

^Jiae  were,  III.  722.     This  pendent  world,  therefore,  must  mean  the  whole 

"world,  in  the  sense  of  universe,  then  new  created,  which,  when  observed 

itom  a  distance,  afar  off,  appeared,,  in  comparison  with  the  empyreal  Heaven, 

no  bigger  than  a  ttar  (f  emallett  magnitude,  close  to  the  moon,  appears  when 

compared  with  that  body. 

Hbw  wonderful  is  the  imagination  of  prodigioiis  distance,  exhibited  in 


I 
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With  opal  tow'rs  and  battlemeDts  adorn'd 

Of  living  sapphire,  once  his  native  seat ;  1050 

And  fast  by  hanging  in  a  golden  chain 

This  pendent  world,  in  bigness  as  a  star 

Of  smallest  magnitude  close  by  the  moon. 

Thither  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 

Accursed,  and  in  a  cursed  hour  he  hies.  1055 

these  lines,  that  after  Satan  had  travelled  on  so  far,  and  had  oome  in  view  of 
the  whole  world,  it  should  still  appear,  in  comparison  with  the  empyreal 
Heaven,  no  larger  than  the  smallest  star,  and  that  star  apparently  yet  smaller 
bf  its  proximity  to  the  moon !  How  heautiful,  and  how  poetical  also,  thus 
to  open  the  scene  hy  degrees !  Satan  at  first  descries  the  whole  world  at  a 
distance.  Book  II. ;  and  then,  as  we  learn  in  Book  III.,  he  discovers  our  plan- 
etary system,  and  the  sun,  and  afterwards,  by  the  direction  of  Uriel,  the  earth 
and  neighbouring  moon. — N. 

1055.  Hies :  Hastens.    This  progress  is  described  in  the  next  Book,  418- 
480;  4«&-590;  722-743. 


POETIC  DICTION  OF  MILTON. 

To  some  readers  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  or  unacceptable  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  this  subject,  drawn  from  Addison's  Spectator. 

MUton,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  has  infused 
a  great  many  Latinisms,  as  well  as  Grapcisms,  and  sometimes  Hebraisms, 
i  \  into  the  language  of  his  poem.  Under  this  head  may  be  ranked  the  placing 
the  adjective  after  the  substantive,  the  transposition  of  words,  the  tiuning 
the  adjective  into  a  substantive,  with  several  other  foreign  modes  of  speech 
which  this  poet  has  naturalized,  to  give  his  verse  the  greater  sound,  and  throw 
it  out  of  prose.  Sometimes  particular  words  are  extended  or  contracted  by 
the  insertion  or  omission  of  certain  syllables.  Milton  has  put  in  practice 
this  method  of  raising  his  language,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  our  tongue  will 
permit,  as  eremite  for  hermit.  For  the  sake  of  the  measure  of  his  veri$e,  he 
has  with  great  judgment  suppressed  a  syllable  in  several  words,  and  short- 
ened those  of  two  syllables  into  one,  this  expedient  giving  a  greater  variety 
to  his  numbers.  It  is  chiefly  observable  in  the  names  of  persons  and  coun- 
tries, as  Beelzebub.  Hessebon,  and  in  many  other  particulars,  wherein  he  has 
either  changed  the  name,  or  made  use  of  that  which  is  not  the  most  com- 
monly known,  that  he  might  the  further  deviate  from  the  language  of  com- 
mon life. 

The  same  reason  recommended  to  him  several  old  words,  which  alto 
makes  his  poem  appear  the  more  venerable,  and  gives  it  a  greater  air  of 
tiquity. 
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Thfsn  are  alio  in  Milton  aeTerel  words  of  his  own  coining  Im  CerlwfeiP, 
iniMraite,  hell-doomed,  emhryon,  atomy,  and  many  othen.  The  nme 
liheity  waa  made  me  of  hy  Homer. 

Milton,  by  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by  the  choioe  of  the  nobleat 
words  and  phrases  which  onr  tongue  would  affbrd  him,  has  carried  our  lan- 
guage to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  the  English  poets  have  ever  done  be- 
fine  or  after  him,  and  made  the  sublimity  of  his  style  equal  to  that  of  his 
sentiments ;  yet  in  some  places  his  style  is  rendered  stiff  and  obscure  by  the 
methods  which  he  adopted  for  raising  his  style  above  the  prosaic. 

These  forms  of  expression,  however,  with  which  Milton  has  so  very  much 
enriched,  and  in  some  places  darkened  the  language  of  his  poem,  were  the 
more  proper  for  him  to  use,  because  his  poem  is  written  in  blank  vexar. 
Rhyme,  without  any  other  assistance,  throws  the  language  off  fiom  prose,  and 
often  makes  an  indifferent  phrase  pass  unregarded ;  but  where  the  verse  it 
not  built  upon  rhymes,  there  pomp  of  sound  and  energy  of  expression  are  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  support  the  style  and  keep  it  ftom  ftlBng  into  ihb 
iatness  of  prose. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Poetic  Diction,  Dugald  Stewart  ofiers  some  exoelleiit 
observations,  (Works,  vol.  i.  280-3).    He  8a3rs : 

As  it  is  one  great  object  of  the  poet,  in  his  serious  productions,  to  elevate 
the  imagination  of  his  readers  above  the  groesness  of  sensible  objects,  and 
the  vulgarity  of  common  life,  it  becomes  peculiarly  necessary  for  him  ta 
reject  the  use  of  all  words  and  phrases  which  are  trivial  and  hackneyed. 
Among  those  which  are  equally  pure  and  equally  perspicuous,  he,  in  general^ 
finds  it  expedient  to  adopt  that  which  is  the  least  common.  Milton  pre- 
fers the  words  Rhene  and  Danaw,  to  the  more  common  words  Rhine  and 
Danube. 

"  A  maltitade,  like  which  the  popaloai  North 
Poured  never  from  hia  froxen  loins,  in  ptee 
Bhene  or  the  I>enaw."~lieok  I.  MS. 

In  the  following  line, 

**  Things  unettempted  jret  in  proie  or  rhjme," 

how  much  more  suitable  to  the  poetical  style  does  the  expression  appear 
than  if  the  author  had  said, 

"  Things  unettempted  jet  in  prose  or  rerse." 

In  another  passage,  where,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  he  has  made  use  of  the 
last  phrase,  he  adds  an  epithet  to  remove  it  a  little  from  the  familiarity  of 
ordinary  discourse, 

*' in  prose  or  numerous  rerse." 

In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  there  arises  gradually  In  every  lan- 
guage a  poetical  <liction,  which  differs  widely  from  the  common  diction  of 
prose.  It  is  much  less  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion  than  the  polite 
modes  of  expression  in  familiar  conversation ;  because,  when  it  has  once 
been  adopted  by  the  poet,  it  is  avoided  by  good  prose  writers,  as  being  too 
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elevated  for  that  species  of  eomposition.  It  may,  therefime,  retain  its  cham 
as  long  as  the  language  exists ;  nay,  the  charm  may  increase,  as  the  langnagt 
grows  older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  diction  must  increase  to  a  certain  degree,  as 
polite  literature  advances.  For,  when  once  a  set  of  words  has  been  con- 
secrated to  poetry,  the  very  sound  of  them,  independently  of  the  ideas  they 
convey,  awakens,  every  time  we  hear  it,  the  agreeable  impressions  which 
were  connected  with  it,  when  we  met  with  them  in  the  performances  of  our 
favourite  authors.  Even  when  strung  together  in  sentences  which  convey 
no  meaning,  they  produce  some  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  sensibility ; 
an  effect,  at  least,  extremely  different  from  that  of  an  unmeaning  sentence  in 
prose. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  a  difference  of  words  that  the  language  of  poetry  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  prose.  When  a  poetical  arrangemetU  of  words 
has  once  been  established  by  authors  of  reputation,  the  most  common  ex* 
pcessions,  by  being  presented  in  this  consecrated  order,  may  serve  to  excite 
poetical  associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  destroys  the  charm  of  poetry, 
than  a  string  of  words  which  the  custom  of  ordinary  discourse  has  arranged 
in  so  invariable  an  order,  that  the  whole  phrase  may  be  anticipated  from 
hearing  its  commencement.  A  single  word  frequently  strikes  us  as  flat  and 
prosaic,  in  consequence  of  its  familiarity ;  but  two  such  words,  coupled 
together  in  the  order  of  conversation,  can  scarcely  be  introduced  into  serious 
poetry  without  approaching  the  ludicrous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  shown  so  strikingly  as  Milton,  the  wonder* 
fill  elevation  which  style  may  derive  from  an  arrangement  of  words,  which, 
while  it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  departs  widely  from  that  to  which  we  are 
in  general  accustomed.  Many  of  his  most  sublime  periods,  when  the  order 
of  the  words  is  altered,  are  reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of  prose. 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  success,  is  a  much  more  difficult  attainment 
than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and,  of  consequence,  when  it  is  acquired,  it 
secures  an  author,  to  a  great  degree,  from  that  crowd  of  imitators  who  spoil 
the  effect  of  whatever  is  not  beyond  their  reach.  To  the  poet,  who  uses 
blank  verse,  it  is  an  acquisition  of  still  more  essential  consequence  than  to 
him  who  expresses  himself  in  rhyme ;  for  the  more  that  the  structure  of  the 
verse  approaches  to  prose,  the  more  it  is  necessary  to  give  novelty  and  dignity 
to  the  composition.  And,  accordingly,  among  our  magazine  poets,  ten 
thousand  catch  the  structure  of  Pope's  versification,  for  one  who  approaches 
to  the  manner  of  Milton  or  Thomson. 

Some  of  Dr.  Channing^s  observations  on  the  expreuiveneu  of  Milton's 
numbers,  are  included  in  the  note  on  lines  209-14,  Book  VI. 
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THE    ARGUMENT. 


OoD,  Kttiiig  on  hit  thniM,  sees  Sstan  fljiiig  towards  this  woild|  tlita 
Dswly  cietted ;  shows  him  to  the  Son,  who  sat  at  his  ri^t  hand;  fimtelb 
tiw  sneoess  of  Satan  in  perverting  mankind;  dean  his  own  jnstioe  and  wis* 
dom  ftom  all  impatation,  having  created  Man  free  and  aUe  enon^  to  have 
withstood  his  tempter;  yet  declares  his  purpose  of  grace  towaids  him,  in  I 
regard  he  fell  not  of  his  own  malice,  as  did  Satan,  hut  hy  him  seduced.    The  \ 

Son  of  God  renders  praises  to  his  Father  for  the  manifestation  of  his  gracious  ! 

I 

purpose  towaids  Man ;  hut  God  again  declares,  that  grace  cannot  be  extended 
towards  Man  without  the  satisfaction  of  divine  justice ;  Man  hath  offended 
the  Majesty  of  God  hy  aspiring  to  Godhead,  and,  therefore,  with  all  his  pro- 
geny, devoted  to  death,  must  die,  unless  some  one  can  be  found  sufficient  to 
answer  for  his  offence,  and  undergo  his  punishment.  The  Son  of  Grod  freely 
oflers  himself  a  ransom  for  Man ;  the  Father  accepts  him,  ordains  his  incar- 
nation, pronounces  his  exaltation  above  all  names  in  Heaven  and  Earth ; 
commands  all  the  Angels  to  adore  him ;  they  obey,  and  hymning  to  their 
harps  in  full  choir,  celebrate  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Meanwhile  Satan 
alights  upon  the  bare  convex  of  this  world's  outermost  orb,  where,  wander- 
ing, he  first  finds  a  place,  since  called  the  Limbo  of  Vanity ;  what  persons 
and  things  fly  up  thither :  thence  comes  to  the  gate  of  Heaven,  descried 
ascending  by  stairs,  and  the  waters  above  the  firmament  that  flow  about  it ; 
his  passage  thence  to  the  orb  of  the  Sun ;  he  finds  there  Uriel,  the  regent  of 
that  orb,  but  first  changes  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  meaner  Angel ;  and 
pretending  a  zealous  desire  to  behold  the  new  creation,  and  Man  whom  Grod 
had  placed  here,  inquires  of  him  the  place  of  his  habitation,  and  is  directed ; 
alights  first  on  Moimt  Niphates. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

I  CANNOT  admit  this  Book  to  be  inferior  in  poetical  merit,  to  thoee  which 
precede  it ;  the  argumentative  parts  give  a  pleasing  variety.  The  un&vour- 
able  opinion  has  arisen  from  a  narrow  view  of  the  nature  of  Poetry ;  trom 
the  theory  of  those  who  think  that  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  description  and 
imagery ;  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  poetry  consists  more  of  spirit  than  of 
matter.  Matter  is  good  only  so  &r  as  it  is  imbued  with  spirit,  or  cauaei 
spiritual  exaltation.  Among  the  innumerable  grand  descriptions  in  Milton, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  which  stands  unconnected  with  complex  intel- 
lectual considerations,  and  of  which  those  considerations  do  not  form  a  lead- 
ing  part  of  the  attraction.  The  learned  allusions  may  be  too  deep  for  the 
common  reader ;  and  so  far,  the  poet  is  above  the  reach  of  the  multitude : 
but  even  then  they  create  a  certain  vague  stir  in  unprepared  minds ;  names 
indistinctly  heard ;  visions  dimly  seen ;  constant  recognitions  of  Scriptural 
passages,  and  sacred  names,  awfully  impressed  on  the  memory  from  child- 
hood, awaken  the  sensitive  understanding  with  sacred  and  mysterious 
movements. 

We  do  not  read  Milton  in  the  same  light  mood  as  we  read  any  other  poet : 
his  is  the  imagination  of  a  smblime  instructor :  we  give  our  faith  through 
duty  as  well  as  will.  If  our  fancy  flags  we  strain  it,  that  we  may  appre- 
hend: we  know  that  there  is  something  which  our  conception  ought  to 
reach.  There  is  not  an  idle  word  in  any  of  the  delineations  which  the  bard 
exhibits;  nor  is  any  picture  merely  addressed  to  the  senses.  Everything  is 
invention — arising  from  novelty  or  complexity  of  combination ;  nothing  is  a 
mere  reflection  from  the  mirror  of  the  fancy. 

Milton  early  broke  looj»e  from  the  narrow  bounds  of  observation,  and  ex- 
plored the  trackless  regions  of  air,  and  worlds  of  spirits — the  good  and  the 
bad.  There  his  pregnant  imaj^ination  embo<lied  new  states  of  existence, 
and  out  of  chaos  drew  form  and  life,  and  all  that  is  grand,  and  beautiful,  and 
godlike ;  and  yet,  he  so  mingled  them  up  with  materials  from  the  globe  in 
which  we  are  placed,  that  it  is  an  unpardonable  error  to  say  that  Paradise 
Lost  contains  little  that  is  applicable  to  human  interests.  The  human  learn- 
ing, and  human  wisdom,  contained  in  every  page,  are  inexhaustible.  On  this 
account  no  other  poem  requires  so  many  explanatory  notes,  drawn  from  tU 
the  most  extensive  stores  of  erudition. 
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Of  rliMifl  lit«imtaTe,u>dof  thi  ItalUn  poet^  Milton  wm  a  pw&etmU' 
tar.  B«  often  leplapuhed  hia  inMgM  u>d  franu  of  espretrion  &mn  Homar 
and  Tb^  and  yat,  nerer  wm  a  aarrile  boTToirer.  There  U  an  added  |daa- 
(■n  to  what  in  itaelf  ia  beaotiftd  bom  tba  bapjaoeM  of  iii>  adaptatioM. 

I  da  not  doabt  that  what  he  wrote  wai  Irom  a  oonjnndiea  tt  pnlaai 
haniinciartiandlahaar;  bat  the  grand  aonice  of  all  liia  poetical  eeoe^tien 
>a  tbe  Scriptme— E.  B. 


n  tlbo^NI|^ll]r  Ike  natnM  aadftneeof  hit 
gwJM.  Hihoa  teami  to  have  knomi  periectlj  well  wheteiii  hii  itrangth 
lay,  lad  hai^  thwefcca,  cboaeii  a  mb^  entiiel;  confinmable  to  Ihoaa  lalanti 
of  which  he  wia  maatei.  A*  liia  genjiu  waa  wat^ettuUy  tnmed  to  the  Mh- 
Uhm^  Ub  eabjact  ia  tbe  mbleat  that  eoald  bare  entered  into  the  *i>— ■!*»*«  of 
nan.  EreiTthinKttatia  tnly  great  mdwtaualuiig,  baaaiJace  init  ne 
wUa  ^atcm  of  the  ioteUeetnal  worid— the  Cbaoe  and  the  Craatioa— 
ITeeiiii.  Eail!i,aad  Hdl,antsr  into  the  cwiatituiioo  of  Aia  poem. 

Hning^  in  the  Fiial  and  Saeaad  Boofca,  lefaeewted  the  ioftnal  worid 
with  an  italuiTDiB,  the  thread  of  hia  (tory  natmallT  lead*  him  into  theo^ 
poaite  leponi  of  bliaa  and  gloiT. — A, 
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Bail,  I10I7  Light,  o^pring  of  HeaT*!!  flnt-bom, 

Or  of  th'  Eternal  ooeternal  benm, 

Ma;  I  exprem  tliee  nnblamed  ?  aince  God  it  Li^t, 

And  never  but  in  nnapproached  light 

Ihrelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee,  6 

Bright  efflncnce  of  bright  essence  incrcate. 

Or  hcar'et  thou  rather,  pure  ethereal  stream, 

WhoBe  fountain  who  shall  tell  ^     Before  the  Son, 

I.  Haii^haly  Light:  An  elegsnt  (postniphe  lo  light.  How  t<a>lMtie, Mp 
Dt.  Thoinaa  Brown,  is  the  verj  beauty  of  this  invocation,  when  we  ms- 
•ider  the  feelings  with  which  it  muet  have  been  wriMen  by  hini,  who, 


■nd  who  seems  lo  have  looked  back  on  that  lovelineuof  nature,  from  wfaidi 
he  was  separated,  with  the  melaiLcholy  readineHs,  with  whieh  the  tbougfata 
of  the  unfurlunale  and  the  sorrowful  Etill  revert  lo  past  enjoymcntij  u  tha 
prisoner,  even  when  fettered  to  hie  dungeon-Hoor,  slill  turns  hit  eye,  alnxal 
invotuiilarily,  to  that  single  gli'ain  of  light,  which  remlnda  him  only  of 
■cenea  thai  exist  no  longer  lo  him, 

2-3.  Milton  question!  whether  he  should  addreu  the  light  as  the  Gnt-bcan 
of  Heaven,  or  at  the  coetemal  beam  of  the  eternal  Father,  or  ■■  a  pore 
etheral  stream,  whose  fountain  is  unknown  (7,  8} ;  but,  as  the  *ecoa(l  appel- 
lation seems  to  ascribe  a  proper  eternity  to  light,  Mtlton  very  jwtly  donbt* 
whether  he  might  use  that  without  blame.— N. 

3-^.  Compere  with  1  John  i.  5,  and  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 

0.  Airreott.-  Uncreated.  See  Book  of  Wisdom  vii.  S3,  26,  which  tpeaki 
of  WiKlom  in  the  same  terms  thai  are  here  applied  to  Light. 

7.  Or  htar'u  lluni  ratktr :  A  Latin  and  Greek  form  of  expieaiotl,  meaa- 
iu|,  or  doM  thou  prefer  lo  hear  thyself  described  ai  a  pure,  he 


Bvfore  tlie  Haar'ni  thou  vert,  and  at  tke  TUM 

Of  QoAj  u  with  a  nantle,  didat  inTest  10 

The  riHiig  world  of  mtan  dark  uid  deep. 

Won  from  the  Toid  and  fbnnleaB  infinite. 

Thee  I  rariait  now  with  bolder  wing, 

Bioaped  the  Stjgian  pool,  thoogh  long  dotautM 

In  that  obeonre  aojoDm,  while  in  my  fii^t  13 

Thnni^  ntter  and  throng  middle  dubees  bone 

With  other  notes  than  to  th>  Oiph^an  Ijre 

I  nuig  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night, 

Tao^t  bj  the  heaThily  Mnae  to  ventnre  down 

The  iaA  deaeent,  and  up  to  ra-aaoend,  90 

Tboa^  bard  and  ran :  thee  I  rerisit  eaft, 

And  fed  thj  ■or'reign  vital  lamp :  bnt  thon 

Benafet  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  nun 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 

11.  Thii  line  ii  boirowed  from  Spennr. 

13.  VeU:  Dtmoltte.  It  hu  not  the  mm  of  m^rfy,  for  we  bave  •««□  that 
Chaoi  wu  dociibed  ■■  fiill  of  nntter ;  but  it  ha«  the  leiiM  of  troorganiied. 
anunnged.  Milton  boirow*  thi*  deaciiption  of  ChuM  ftom  tba  account 
^hieh  Moaeagivcaof  the  eulh  at  a  certain  period,  "wtfAoKC^^rMOMJ  void." 
It  u  called  imflmit  fiom  iti  unlimited  exteniioa  downwaidi,  while  Hearen 
■\n»  equal!  J  unlimited  upwardi. 

IS.  That  ii,  through  Hell,  which  ia  oRm  called  utter  (mftr)  darlmtu.  and 
tlntNi^  the  gi««t  gulf  betweeu  Hell  and  Heaven,  tlu  muUU  dortiwu^-X. 

17.  ICU  tibr  lula,  fyc. :  Oipheui,  a  celebrated  Thiaeian  poet  and  mun- 
oan,  made  a  Hjniii  to  Night,  which  ia  (till  extant ;  and  alio  wrote  of  the 
Creation  out  at  Chaoa.  He  waa  inapired  hy  hia  mother.  Calliope,  only ;  Mil- 
ton,  bj  tbe  fuofi^Ti  Muit ;  thererore,  be  boaats  that  he  aung  with  other 
(meaning  better)  note*  tlum  Orpheus,  though  the  aubjecta  were  the  nme. — 
K. 

10,  Omch^  tttae:  Tbe  Holy  Spirit,  or,  in  imitation  of  the  duisical 
poet*,  Hiltm  addreaaea  one  of  those  imaginaTy  goddesHs  that  preside  over 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  Theae,  from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  are  &up- 
poaed  to  be  nothing  more  than  peiaonificstiona  of  the  inventive  powen  of 
fkm  mind,  as  displayed  in  the  several  arts. 
SI.  An  allarimi  to  Tirg.  vi.  138 : 
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So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench 'd  their  orbB^  35 

Or  dim  suffiision  veil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 

Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chief 

Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flow'ry  brooks  beneath,  30 

That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 

Nightly  I  visit :   nor  sometimes  forget 

Those  other  two  cquall'd  with  me  in  fate, 

So  were  I  cquall'd  with  them  in  renown, 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maeonides,  35 

25.  Drop-ierene :  A  disease  of  the  eye,  affecting  the  retina.  Dim  tuffu' 
tion :  Supposed,  in  the  time  of  Milton,  to  be  caused  by  a  film  gradually  cov- 
ering the  front  of  the  eye,  but  really  caused  by  a  change  in  the  cr3rsta]Hiie 
humour,  called  cataract. 

26.  Dim  sufftmon :  This  line  may  best  be  explained  by  an  extract  from 
one  of  Milton's  letters,  written  in  1654,  about  ten  years  after  his  sight  begaa 
to  be  impaired,  and  when  the  left  eye  had  become  useless.  He  says  of  the 
other :  "  While  I  was  perfectly  stationary,  everything  seemed  to  swim  back- 
wards and  forwards ;  and  now,  thick  vapours  appear  to  settle  upon  my  fore- 
head and  temples,  which  weigh  down  my  eyes  with  an  oppressive  sense  of 
drowsiness,  so  as  frequently  to  remind  me  of  Phineus,  the  Salmydesaian,  in 
the  Argonautics. 

*  In  darkness  swam  his  brain,  and  where  he  stood. 
The  steadfast  earth  seeim-d  rolling  like  a  flood.'  '* 

He  also  says :  ^^  The  constant  darkness  in  which  I  live  day  and  night,  inclines 
more  to  a  whitish  than  a  blackish  tinge ;  and  the  eye,  in  turning  itself 
round,  admits,  as  through  a  narrow  chink,  a  very  small  portion  of  light.'' 

27.  Cease  to  wander :  Forbear  to  wander ;  I  do  it  as  much  as  I  did  before 
I  was  blind. — N. 

29.  Smit,  ^c:  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  475.— N. 

30.  Brooks,  ^c. :  Kedron  and  Siloah.  He  still  was  pleased  to  study  the 
beauties  of  the  ancient  poets,  but  his  highest  delight  was  in  the  songs  of 
Sion,  in  the  holy  Scriptures. — N. 

32.  Nor,  ^. :  The  same  as,  and  sometimes  not  forget.  Thus,  in  Latin,  nee 
and  neque  are  frequently  the  same  as  et  non. 

34.  So:  In  like  manner.     Oh,  that  I  were  in  like  manner,  &c. 

35-6.  Thamyris:  A  Thracian  poet,  who  had  a  contest  of  musical  skill 
with  the  Muses,  and  being  conquered,  was,  by  them,  deprived  of  sight  for 
his  presumption.  Mtronidcs :  \  surname  of  Homer,  derived  from  his  sup* 
[)osed  birth  in  Maonia.     He  is  said  to  have  become  blind,  by  disease,  at 
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And  TireoM  aadd  FUneus  prophets  old : 
Then  feed  on  thon^ts,  lluit  Tolnntary  move 
HannoniOQB  nmnben ;  m  the  wakefdl  faird 
Sings  dsrVlmg,  and  in  shadiest  eorert  hid 

HmoL  Tuma§:  A  odelnated  Thebui  prnphet,  of  the  catne  of  whoce 
Uhidnew  yaiiom  leeomiti an  giYeii.  PInmm:  A  Thndan  king,  endowed 
with  prophetic  powen,  who  was  tendered  hlind  b7  the  godi  and  tormented 
lij  the  Haxpiei.  ^ 

36.  The  enemiee  of  the  Uind  poet  cmelly  taunted  him,  in  their  writ- 

iagt,  with  hit  Uindnea,  as  a  juit  aiBiction  of  Heaven  foft  the  aetire  part 

wUdi  he  took  agunit  Charies  I.    "nie  Christian  jdiiloeopfay  which  he  ax- 

UbtlB  in  one  of  hit  repliee,  ii  full  of  interest    He  says .  **  It  is  not,  how* 

s^er,  miseiahle  to  he  hlind;  he  only  is  miserable  who  cannot  acqniesce  in 

Us  MhidnflSB  with  Ibrtitiide.    And  why  should  I  repent  at  a  calamity,  which 

eveijr  man's  mind  onght  to  he  so  prepared  and  disciplined,  as  to  he  able, 

On  the  contingency  of  its  happening^  to  undergo  with  patience :  a  calamity 

to  irhich  ereiy  man,  by  the  condition  of  his  nature,  ii  liable,  and  which  T 

^jMoi^  to  have  been  the  lot  of  some  of  the  greatest  aoJ  best  of  my  species. 

•^^jDODg  those  on  whom  it  has  &llen,  I  might  reckon  some  of  the  remotest 

l»«rds  of  remote  antiquity,  whose  want  of  sight  the  gods  are  said  to  have 

^^mpensated  with  extraordinary,  and  far  more  valuable  endowments,  and 

'^vhose  virtues  were  so  venerated,  that  men  would  rather  arraign  the  gods 

^Uiemselves  of  injustice,  than  draw  from  the  blindness  of  these  admirable 

^mortals,  an  argument  of  their  guilt.    What  is  handed  down  to  us  respecting 

%lie  augur  Tiresias  is  very  commonly  known.    Of  Phineus,  Apollonius,  in 

lais  Aigonautics,  thus  sings : 

**  Careleu  of  Jore,  in  conscSoas  rirtue  bold, 
Hii  darinf  Upi  Heaven's  lacred  mind  unfold. 
The  god  hence  gare  him  yeari  withoat  decaf 
But  robbed  hii  eye.balU  of  the  pleating  daj.'* 

37.  Then  feed,  jr. :  Nothing  could  better  express  the  musing  thoughtful- 
asess  of  a  blind  poet  It  resembles  a  line  in  Speeser,  whence  it  may  have 
been  borrowed. 

"  I  feed  on  iweet  contentment  of  my  thought" 

T. 

38.  HarmomouM  numbert :  The  reader  will  observe  the  flowing  of  the 
numbers  here  with  all  the  ease  and  harmony  of  the  finest  voluntary.  The 
words  seem,  of  themselves,  to  have  fallen  naturally  into  verse,  almost  with- 
out the  poet's  thinking  of  it.  This  harmony  appears  to  the  greater  advan- 
tsge  for  the  roughness  of  some  of  the  preceding  verses,  which  is  an  artifice 
frsqoently  practiced  by  Milton,  to  be  careless  of  his  numbers  in  some  places 
tiie  better  to  set  off  the  musical  flow  of  those  which  immediately  follow.^— 

ir. 

39.  DarMmg:  In  the  dark. 
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Tunes  her  ooctarnal  note.     Thns  witli  the  jmr  40 

Seasons  retom,  bnt  not  to  me  retnnu 

D&y,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn, 

Or  Bight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  samnior'a  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 

Bat  cload  instead,  and  ever-daring  dark  4S 

Surroands  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cnt  off,  and  for  the  Book  of  knowledge  fair 

Presented  with  an  universal  blank 

Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 

And  Wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  oat,  H 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light. 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes  ;  all  mist  from  thenee 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sigbt.  S5 

Now  had  th'  Almighty  Father  from  above. 
From  the  pure  onipyrcan  where  he  sits 
High  throned  abovi;  all  lii^ht,  bent  down  his  eye, 
His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view: 
About  him  all  the  Banctitics  of  Ilcav'n  60 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  received 
Beatitude  past  utterance  ;  on  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat. 
His  only  Son ;  on  earth  he  first  beheld 

Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two  65 

Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  placed, 

40.  Thui  ailh  Iht  ytar,  ^. :  The  Tallowing  lines  are  ezceediegl}'  touching 
and  are  alito  well  adapled  1u  awaken  lively  gratitude  in  the  itadei'i  mind  Sat 
the  prvservaliun  of  the  invalualile  setae  of  eight,  and  for  the  ianumcTable 
j^eaaiireb  and  advantages  which  (bat  sen>e  eonveji  to  the  mind.  Sea  Book 
rn.,  note  on  line  26. 

47.  For:  Instead  of. 

SS.  Btnl  dovm  kit  ryt,  ^. :  The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of 
averylhing  that  is  transacted  in  it  is  a  prospect  worthy  of  Omniscienee,  and 
11  much  above  that  in  which  Virgil  has  drawn  hia  Jupiter,  ai  the  ChriatiiB 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  a  more  rational  ind  sublime  Ihau  that  of  Aa 
Heefhem.  The  pariiciiiar  objivia  on  which  he  ia  described  a«  casting  Ui 
eye,  are  represented  in  the  most  beautiful  and  lively  manner.— A. 


m,  lift 

BM|»iig  immorttl  frmte  of  joy  and  lofa, 

Unintemipted  joji  unrivall'd  love, 

In  MiBBfiil  idlitnde.    He  then  surTey'd 

Hell  and  the  golf  between,  and  SftUa  then  70 

Coasting  the  wall  of  Heav'n  on  this  side  Nif^t, 

In  die  dun  air  saUime,  and  ready  now 

To  sloop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 

On  the  bare  ontside  of  this  world,  that  seem'd 

Rnn  land  embosom'd,  without  firmament,  75 

Uneertain  whieh,  in  ooean  or  in  air. 

ffim  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  hi(^, 

Wherein  past,  present,  fdtore,  he  beholds, 

Thns  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  qwke : 

Only  begotten  Son,  seest  then  what  rage  80 

Trsmqiorts  our  Adyerssry  ?  whom  no  bounds 
Prescribed,  no  bars  of  HeQ,  nor  aU  the  chains 
Heap'd  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss 
Wide  intermpt  can  hold  ;  so  bent  he  seems 
On  desperate  revenge,  that  shall  redound  85 

Upon  his  own  rebellious  head.     And  now. 
Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his  way 

74-^.  The  uniTerae  now  ippearad  to  Satan  to  be  a  solid  s^be,  encom- 
yumd  on  all  ndes,  but  whether  with  water  or  with  air  was  uncertain ;  yet, 
it  was  itiikotU  ftrmameni — that  is,  without  any  sphere  of  fixed  stars  over  it, 
u  is  DOW  over  the  earth.  The  sphere  of  fixed  stars  was  itself  compre- 
hended in  it  (in  the  world  here  spoken  of) ,  and  made  a  part  of  it.^N. 

79.  Thus  to  kis  only  Son  foreueing  spake :  If  Milton's  majesty  forsakes 
him  anywhere,  it  is  in  those  parts  of  his  poem  where  the  Divine  Persons 
are  introduced  as  speakers.  The  author  seems  to  proceed  with  a  kind  of 
fisar  and  tremUins,  while  he  describes  the  sentiments  of  the  Almighty.  He 
daiea  not  give  his  imagination  its  full  play,  but  chooses  to  confine  himself  to 
such  thoughts  as  are  drawn  from  the  books  of  the  most  orthodox  divines, 
and  to  such  expressions  as  may  be  met  with  in  Scripture.  The  beauties, 
therefore,  which  we  are  apt  to  look  for  in  these  speeches,  are  not  of  a 
poetical  nature,  nor  so  proper  to  fill  the  mind  with  sentiments  of  grandeur 
as  with  thoughts  of  devotion.  The  passions  which  they  are  designed  to 
laiae,  are  a  divine  love  and  a  religious  fear. — A . 

83.  Main:  Vast. 

84.  Wid§  imUrrupt :  Widely  broken,  and  abounding  in  chasmi. 
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Not  far  off  Heay'n,  in  the  precincts  of  li^t, 

Direotlj  tow'rds  the  new-created  world, 

And  man  there  placed,  with  parpose  to  assay  90 

I  If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or  worse, 

By  some  false  gaile  pervert ;  and  shall  perrert, 

For  Man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies. 

And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command. 

Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience  :  So  will  fall,  95 

He  and  his  faithless  progeny.    Whose  fault  ? 

Whose  but  his  own  ?    Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
I  All  he  could  have ;  I  made  him  just  and  right, 
.  Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  faU. 

Such  I  created  all  th'  ethereal  Pow'rs  100 

And  Spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  fiui'd ; 

Freely  they  stood,  who  stood, — and  fell,  who  fell. 

Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  giv'n  sincere 

Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love. 

Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appear'd,  105 

Not  what  they  would  ?  what  praise  could  they  receive  ? 

What  pleasure  I  from  such  obedience  paid, 

When  will  and  reason  (reason  also  is  choice) 
,  Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoil'd, 

Made  passive  both,  had  served  necessity,  110 

'  Not  me  }    They  therefore,  as  to  right  belonged, 
'  So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 

Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate^ 

As  if  predestination  over-ruled 

93.  Giozing:  Flattering. 

96.  Whose  fault :  The  responsibility  of  the  fall  is  here  jnstly  attributed  to 
man,  being  based  upon  his  freedom  and  capacity  to  act  rightly,  or  otherwise. 

1 03.  Not  free :  Not  being  free. 

108.  Reason  also  is  choice :  Reason  is  connected  with  choice — is  essential  to 
the  exercise  of  will.  A  passage  from  Milton's  Areopagitica  throws  some 
light  on  the  above  expression :  ""  When  God  gave  him  reason  he  gave  him 
freedom  to  choose ;  for  reason  is  but  choosing.^' 

114.  jSs  if  predestination :  The  particular  beauty  of  the  speeches  in  the 
Third  Book,  consists  in  that  brevity  and  perspicuity  of  style,  in  which  the 
poet  has  couched  the  greatest  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  drawn  together, 


Tfaflir  wiD,  dispotad  bj  abiohite  deerae  115 

Or  bi^  foreknowledge ;  they  themaelTei  deereed 

Tlieir  own  reyolt,  not  I.    If  I  foreknew. 

Foreknowledge  had  no  inflnenee  on  tlieir  fimlti 

Which  had  no  len  proved  oertein  unforeknown. 

So  without  letetimpobe  or  shadow  of  ikte,  120 

Or  an^t  by  me  immataUy  foreseen, 

They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all 

Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  ehoose ;  ftr  so 

I  Ibrm'd  them  free,  and  free  they  most  remain, 

Tin  they  enthrall  themselves ;  I  else  must  change  ld6 

Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 

Unehangeable,  eternal,  which  ordainM 

Their  freedom,  they  themselves  ordain'd  thdr  fidl. 

The  first  sort  by  their  own  soggestion  fell, 

Setf-tempted,  self-depraved :  Man  &Us,  deceived  130 

By  th'  other  first :  Man  therefore  shall  find  grace, 

The  other  none  :  in  mercy  and  justice  both, 

Through  Heaven  and  £arth,  so  shall  my  glory  excel, 

1  regular  scheme,  the  whole  dispensation  of  Providence  with  respect  to 

^3010.    He  has  represented  all  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  predestination,  free- 

Xrill,  and  grace,  as  also  the  great  points  of  incarnation  and  redemption  (which 

^latoially  grow  up  in  a  poem  that  treats  of  the  fidl  of  man'^,  with  great 

«neigy  of  expreanon,  and  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light  than  I  ever  met 

^th  in  any  other  writer.    As  these  points  are  dry  in  themselves,  to  the 

generality  of  readers,  the  concise  and  clear  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 

them,  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  as  is  likewise  that  particular  art  which 

he  has  made  use  of  in  the  interspersing  of  all  those  graces  of  poetry  which 

the  subject  was  capable  of  receiving. — A.    See  the  note  on  line  172. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Milton  by  Dr.  Blair,  that  he  is  too  frequently  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical ;  but,  on  this  point,  there  is  ground  for  an  opposite 
opinion.  Why  should  not  the  poet  be  indulged  in  strains  both  theological 
and  metaphysical,  when  treating  upon  a  subject  that  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  revealed  theology,  and  involves  some  of  the  most  subtle  operations  of 
the  human  mind  ?  The  Fall  of  Man,  and  the  Loss  of  Paradise,  could  not 
have  been  treated  with  satisfactory  fullness  if  the  profound  remarks  of  the 
poet  relating  to  theology  and  mental  philosophy  had  been  omitted. 

117.  y:  Though. 

121.  hmmUably  fortum:  So  foreseen  as  to  be  immutmhlew— N. 

139.  Tktfirt^  wort:  The  apostate  angels. 
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But  meroy  first  and  last  shall  brightest  shine. 

Thus  whUe  G-od  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance  fill'd  135 

All  Heay'n,  and  in  the  blessed  Spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffused. 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious ;  in  him  all  his  Father  shone 
Substantially  express  M  ;  and  in  his  face  140 

Divine  compassion  visibly  appear'd, 
Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace ; 
Which  uttVing,  thus  he  to  his  Father  spake : 

0  Father,  gracious  was  that  word  which  closed 
Thy  sovVeign  sentence,  that  Man  should  find  grace  ;  145 

For  which  both  Heav'n  and  Earth  shall  high  extol 
Thy  praises,  with  th'  innumerable  sound 
Of  hymns  and  sacred  songs,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Encompass'd  shall  resound  thee  ever  blest. 
For  should  Man  finally  be  lost ;  should  Man,  150 

Thy  creature  late  so  loved,  thy  youngest  son, 
Fall  circumvented  thus  by  fraud,  though  join'd 
With  his  own  folly  ?  that  be  from  thee  far. 
That  fiir  be  from  thee,  Father,  who  art  Judge 
Of  all  things  made,  and  judgcst  only  right.  155 

Or  shall  the  Adversary  thus  obtain 
His  end,  and  frustrate  thine  ?     Shall  he  fulfil 
His  malice,  and  thy  goodness  bring  to  nought, 
Or  proud  return,  though  to  his  heavier  doom. 
Yet  with  revenge  accomplished,  and  to  Hell  160 

Draw  after  him  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
By  him  corrupted  ?     Or,  wilt  thou  thyself 
Abolish  thy  creation,  and  unmake. 
For  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  made  ? 

136.  jind  in  the  blessed  spirits^  ^. :  The  effects  of  the  speech  just  delivered, 
apon  the  blessed  spirits,  and  in  the  Divine  Person  to  whom  it  was  addrected 
cannot  but  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  secret  pleasure  and 
pUicency. — A. 

140.  Substantially  expressed:  Heb.  i.  1-3,  8. 

153.  Far  from  thee:  Gen.  xviii.  25. 

163,  &c.  Matt  iii.  17 ;  1  Cor.  i.  24  j  Rev.  xix.  13. 
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So  riioiild  thy  goodnen  and  thy  grettaen  both 
Be  qiiestioiiM  and  blasphemed  without  defbnoe. 

To  whom  the  great  Creator  thus  reply'd : 
0  Son,  in  whom  my  eonl  hath  chief  delist, 
Son  of  my  boeom,  Son  who  art  alone 
My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  efieotnal  might, 
An  hast  thon  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are  ;  all 
As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed. 
Man  shall  not  quite  be  lost,  but  saved  who  will^ 
Tet  not  of  will  in  him,  but  grace  in  me 
Freely  Touchsaled.    Once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  powVs,  though  forfeit  and  enthrall'd 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires : 
Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 
On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe, 
By  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 
His  faU'n  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 
AU  his  deliy'rance,  and  to  none  but  me 
Some  I  have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace 
Elect  above  the  rest ;  so  is  my  will : 
The  rest  shall  hear  me  call,  and  oft  be  wam'd 
Their  sinful  state,  and  to  appease  betimes 
Th'  incensed  Deity,  while  offer'd  grace 
Invites ;  for  I  will  clear  their  senses  dark, 
What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due. 
To  pray'r,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 
Though  but  endeavour'd  with  sincere  intent. 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut. 
And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  Conscience  ;  whom  if  they  will  hear. 
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170.  My  word,  my  vrisdom:  John  i.  1. 

172.  Eternal  purpoie :  Ephes.  i.  4,  11 ;  ii.  7-10;  Rom.  ix.  15,  16. 

180.  Upheld:  Compare  this  with  line  178,  and  remark  the  happy  e^ct  of 
'Hanging  the  position  of  this  word  in  the  two  lines. 

189.  Stomy:  Ezek.  zxxvi.  26. 

199.  Rom.  ii.  14, 15. 
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Light  after  light  well  used  they  shall  attaioi 

And,  to  the  end  persisting,  safe  arrive. 

This  mj  long  sufPrance  and  my  day  of  grace 

They  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste ; 

Bat  hard  be  harden^,  blind  be  blinded  more,  200 

That  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fall : 

And  none  but  such  from  mercy  I  exclude. 

But  yet  all  is  not  done  :  Man  disobeying, 

Disloyal  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins 

Against  the  High  Supremacy  of  Heav'n,  M5 

Affecting  Godhead,  and  so  losing  all, 

To  expiate  his  treason  hath  nought  left, 

But  to  destruction  sacred  and  devote, 

He,  with  his  whole  posterity,  must  die  ; 

Die  he  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him  310 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. 

Say,  heavenly  Pow'rs,  where  shall  we  find  such  love  ? 

Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 

Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just  th'  unjust  to  save  ?  215 

Dwells  in  all  Heaven  charity  so  dear  ? 

fie  ask'd ;  but  all  the  heav'nly  choir  stood  mute. 
And  silence  was  in  Heav'n  :  on  Man's  behalf 
Patron  or  intercessor  none  appear 'd. 

Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw  220 

The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ransom  set. 
And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 
Most  have  been  lost,  adjudged  to  Death  and  fiell 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine,  225 

His  dearest  mediation  thus  renew 'd  : 

Father,  thy  word  is  past,  Man  shall  find  grace  ; 

199.  Matt.  xiii.  14-16;  Luke  xiv.  24;  Acts  ziii.  41. 

208.  Devote:  Devoted. 

210.  Heb.  ix.  22,  28 ;  x.  4-7. 

217.  Choir  itood  mute :  This  is  a  beautiful  circumstance ;  the 
a  fit  one  to  produce  such  silence  in  heaven,  Rev.  viii.  1. 


And  Bhsll  grace  not  God  meanx,  that  finds  her  vnj, 

The  speediest  of  tby  wiugod  messengers, 

To  risit  all  thy  creatures,  and  to  nil 

Cornea  unprcTented,  ununplored,  unsought  f 

Happy  for  man,  bo  coming  :  he  lier  aid 

Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins  nnd  lost : 

Atonement  for  himself  or  oFring  meet, 

Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  bring. 

Behold  tue  then ;  me  for  him,  life  for  life 

I  offer :  on  me  Id  thioe  aager  fall ; 

Account  me  Man  :  I  for  bis  sake  will  Teavo 

Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  noKt  to  thee 

Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die 

Well  pleased :  on  me  let  Death  wreak  all  his  rage  : 

Under  his  gloomy  povrV  I  ebull  not  long 

Lie  van([uiah'd  :  tbon  hast  given  mc  to  jiosst'Ss 

Life  in  myself  for  ever  ;  by  thee  I  live, 

Though  D01*  to  Death  I  yield,  and  am  his  doe 

All  that  of  me  can  die  ;  yet  that  debt  paid, 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 

His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  umpotted  soul 

For  ever  with  oomiption  there  to  dweQ  ,■ 

But  I  shall  rise  rictoriooB,  and  subdue 

Hy  Vanqnisher,  spoil'd  of  his  vannted  spoil ; 

Death  hia  death's  wound  shall  then  reoeive,  and  stoop 

331.  dipnvtnttd:  Not  preceded  by  aoythiag,  by  any  effort  in  mm 
S3S.  Tbe  bcquent  repetiti(»i  of  m,  Temiod*  one  of  ■  Une  in  Virgil'i . 
^ook  ix.  437.    '*Jir«,  mt,  adtum  qui  feci  in  mc  conveitite  ferrum." 
341.   Wnak:  Inflict,  1  Pet.  til.  18. 
a«.  John  V,  36. 

349.  Corru^ifum :  DecompoailiDn  of  the  body,  Acts  ii.  35-31. 
2S0-1.  It  has  been  objected  to  Milton's  story  that  the  hero  is  m 
*ni  by  no  means  a  match  for  his  enemice.  This  gave  occasion  to  I>rydeQ's 
Reflection  that  Satan  was  in  reality  Milton's  hero.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  PantdiM  Loat  is  a  narrative  poem,  and  he  that  looki  for  a  hero  in 
It  aearcbei  for  that  which  Milton  never  intended;  but  if  be  is  determined  tn 
fix  the  name  of  a  hero  npoo  any  person  in  it,  tbe  Messiah  is  certainly  the 
hero,  both  in  the  prirtciiid  action  and  in  the  chief  episode*. — A 
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IngioriouB,  of  his  mortal  sting  disarm 'd. 

I  throogh  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high 

Shall  lead  Hell  captive  maugre  Hell,  and  shew  355 

The  Pow'rs  of  darkness  bound.     Thou  at  the  si^t 

Pleased,  out  of  Hcay'n  shalt  look  down  and  smile, 

While  by  thee  raised  I  ruin  all  my  foes. 

Death  last,  and  with  his  carcase  glut  the  grave : 

Then  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeem 'd  860 

Shall  enter  Heav'n  long  absent,  and  return, 

Father,  to  see  thy  face,  wherein  no  cloud 

Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assured 

And  reconcilement ;  wrath  shall  be  no  more 

Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire.  265 

His  words  here  ended,  but  his  meek  aspect 
Silent  yet  spake,  and  breath 'd  immortal  love 
To  mortal  men,  above  which  only  shone 
Filial  obedience :  as  a  sacrifice 

Olad  to  be  offer'd,  he  attends  the  will  370 

Of  his  great  Father.     Admiration  seized 
All  Heav'n,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend, 
Wond'ring ;  but  soon  th'  Almighty  thus  reply'd  : 

0  thou  in  Heav'n  and  Earth  the  only  peace 
Found  out  for  mankind  pnder  wrath  !  0  thou  375 

My  sole  complacence  !  well  thou  know'st  how  dear 

253.  See  1  Cor.  xv.  55-7. 

255.  Maugre  Hdl :  In  spite  of  Hell,  Ps.  Ixviii.  18 ;  £ph.  iv.  8 ;  Col.  ii.  15. 

266.  What  a  charming  and  lovely  picture  has  Milton  given  us  of  God  the 
Son,  considered  as  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer!  not  in  the  least  inferior  in  iti 
way  to  that  grander  one  in  the  Sixth  Book,  where  he  describes  him  clothed 
with  majesty  and  terror,  taking  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  Before  he  repce- 
sents  him  speaking,  he  makes  '^  divine  compassion,  love  without  end,  and 
grace  w^ithout  measure,  visibly  to  appear  in  his  face,"  (140);  and  carrying 
on  the  same  lovely  picture,  makes  him  end  it  with  a  countenance  *'  breath- 
ing immortal  love  to  mortal  men."  Nothing  could  be  better  contrived  to 
leave  a  deep  impression  upon  the  reader^s  mind ;  and  I  believe  one  may  veil* 
ture  to  assert,  that  no  art  or  words  could  lift  the  imagination  to  a  sUonger 
idea  of  a  good  and  benevolent  being.  There  is  a  muto  eloquenoe  piettilj 
expressed  by  the  poet  in  his  *^  Silent,  yet  spake." — ^T. 

269.  John  iv.  34;  Pa.  xl.  6,  &e. 
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To  ne  tie  an  my  worki,  nor  Man  tbe  leaaCy 

Though  lart  created;  that  for  him  I  qmre 

Thee  from  my  hoaom  and  ri|^t  hand,  to  aaTe, 

By  losing  thee  a  while,  the  whole  race  loet.  980 

Thoa  therefiire  whom  thoa  only  eanat  redeem, 

Their  nfttnre  alao  to  thy  natnre  join ; 

And  be  thyaelf  Man  among  men  on  earth, 

Made  fleah,  when  time  ahall  be,  of  virgin  seed, 

By  wondrona  Urth :  be  thon  in  Adun^  room  M6 

The  Head  of  all  mmnkind,  thoo^  Adam'k  aoo. 

Ab  in  him  peridi  all  men,  so  in  thee, 

Ab  from  a  second  root,  shall  be  restored 

As  mnny  as  are  restored ;  without  thee  none. 

His  crime  makes  gnil^  all  his  sons ;  thy  merit  980 

Imputed  shall  absolre  them  who  renounce 

Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds, 

And  live  in  thee  transplanted,  and  from  thee 

Receive  new  life.     So  Man,  as  is  most  just, 

SbaU  satisfy  for  man,  be  judged  and  die,  290 

And  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 

His  brethren  ransom'd  with  his  own  dear  life. 

So  heay'nly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate, 

Oiving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeem, 

So  dearly  to  redeem  what  hellish  hate  800 

So  easily  destroy'd,  and  still  destroys 

In  those  who,  when  they  may,  accept  not  grace. 

Nor  shalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 

Man's  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own. 

Because  thou  hast,  though  throned  in  highest  bliss  305 

376.  Mat  iu.  17. 

277.  Lea$t :  LeaBt  dear. 

281-2.  John  i.  14 ;  Heb.  ii.  16.    These  lines  may  be  transposed  to  exhibit 
true  meaning :  ^  Thou  therefore,  join  to  thy  nature  the  nature  also  of 
^lem  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem." 

287.  1  Cor.  XV.  21-2. 

290.  Rom.  V.  12-19. 

901.  The  language  is  here  accommodated  to  the  eternity  of  the  speaker,  to 
"Whom  past,  present,  and  future  are  one.— S. 
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Equal  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 

God-like  fruition,  quitted  all  to  save 

A  world  from  utter  loss,  and  hast  been  found 

By  merit  more  than  birthright,  Son  of  G-od, 

Found  worthiest  to  be  so  by  being  good,  810 

Far  more  than  great  or  high  ;  because  in  thee 

Love  hath  abounded  more  than  glory  'bounds, 

Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 

With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  thb  throne : 

Here  shalt  thou  sit  incarnate,  here  shalt  reign  615 

Both  God  and  Man,  Son  both  of  God  and  Man, 

Anointed  Uniyersal  King :  all  pow'r 

I  give  thee ;  reign  for  ever,  and  assume 

Thy  merits  ;  under  thee  as  Head  Supreme 

Thrones,  Princedoms,  Powers,  Dominions  I  reduce :  330 

All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 

In  Heay^n,  or  Earth,  or  under  Earth  in  Hell. 

When  thou  attended  gloriously  from  Heav'n 

Shalt  in  the  sky  appear,  and  from  thee  send 

The  summoning  Arch-Angels  to  proclaim  326 

Thy  dread  tribunal,  forthwith  from  all  winds 

The  living,  and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 

Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  gen'ral  doom 

Shall  hasten ;  such  a  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep. 

Then  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge  830 

Bad  men  and  Angels ;  they  arraigned  shall  sink 

Beneath  thy  sentence :  Hell,  her  numbers  full. 

Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut.     Mean  while 

The  world  shall  burn,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 

New  Heav'n  and  Earth,  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell,  336 

And  after  all  their  tribulations  long 

See  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds, 

306-319.  Phil.  ii.  6-11 ;  Eph.  i.  20-23. 

328.  Mat.  XXV.  31-46 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7-9  j  Mat.  v.  28,  29. 

334.  2  Peter  iii.  10-13. 

335.  See  Dr.  Chalmers's  sermon  on  this  subject    **  Heaven  and  Etttl^ 
denote  the  entire  creation. 
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With  joy  and  love  triumphing,  and  fair  truth. 

Then  thou  thy  regal  sceptre  shalt  lay  hy, 

For  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shall  need,  840 

God  shall  be  All  in  All.     But  all  ye  Gods, 

Adore  him,  who  to  compass  aU  this  dies : 

Adore  the  Son,  and  honour  him  as  me. 

No  sooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceased,  but  aU 
The  multitude  of  Angels,  with  a  shout  345 

Lond  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  yoioes,  utt'ring  joy,  Heay'n  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  Hosannas  filled 
Th'  eternal  regions  :  lowly  reverent 

Tow'rds  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  ground  350 

With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
Their  crowns,  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold ; 
Immortal  amarant ;  a  flow'r  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 

Began  to  bloom  ;  but  soon,  for  man's  offence,  355 

To  Heav'n  removed,  where  first  it  grow,  there  grows. 
And  flowVs  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life. 
And  where  the  riv'r  of  bliss  through  midst  of  Heav'n 

337.  Golden :  VirgiPs  Eclog.  iv.  9.    "  Toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo." 
341.  1  Cor.  XV.  24,  25. 

343.  Heb.  i.  6. 

344.  If  the  reader  pleases  to  compare  this  divine  dialogue  with  the 
speeches  of  the  gods  in  Homer,  he  will  find  the  Christian  poet  to  transcend 
the  heathen,  as  much  as  the  religion  of  the  one  surpasses  that  of  the  others. 
Their  deities  talk  and  act  like  men,  but  Milton's  Divine  Persons  are  Divine 
Persons  indeed,  and  talk  in  the  language  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  language  or 
ipirit  of  Scripture. — N. 

345.  The  construction  is  this :  "  All  the  multitude  of  angels  uttering  joy 
with  a  shout  loud,  &c. 

351.  Rev.  iv.  10.  357.  Ps.  xxxvi.  8,  9;  Rev.  vii.  17;  xxii.  1. 

353.  1  Pet.  i.  4.  v.  4.  The  amarant,  or  amaranth,  is  an  imaginary  flower, 
the  beauty  of  which  never  fades. 

358.  Eiysian  :  An  allusion  to  the  Elysian  Fields,  or  abodes  of  the  blessed, 
of  classical  mythology.     At  first  these  were  located  upon  islands  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  but,  with  the  increase  of 
9 
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BoUs  o'er  Elysian  flow'rs  her  amber  stream ; 

With  these,  that  never  fode,  the  Spirits  eleot  960 

Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreathM  with  beams. 

Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 

Payement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 

Imparpled  with  celestial  roses  smiled. 

Then  crown'd  again,  their  golden  harps  they  took,  866 

Harps  ever  tuned,  that  glitt'ring  by  their  side 

Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 

Of  charming  s3rmphonj  they  introduce 

Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high ; 

No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join  870 

Melodious  part, — such  concord  is  in  Heav'n. 

Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung,  Omnipotent| 
Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 
Eternal  Ring ;  thee.  Author  of  all  being. 
Fountain  of  Light,  thyself  invisible  876 

Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sitt'st 
Throned  inaccessible,  but  when  thou  shad'st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  cloud 
Drawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  shrine, 

geographical  knowledge,  these  fields  of  bliss  were  transferred  to  the  lower 
world,  in  a  region  supposed  to  be  favoured  with  perpetual  spring,  clothed  with 
continual  verdure,  enamelled  with  flowers,  shaded  by  pleasant  groves,  aod 
refreshed  by  never-failing  fountains.  Here  the  righteous  lived  in  perfect  felicity 
communing  with  each  other,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light  proceeding  from  their 
own  sun,  and  the  sky  at  eve  being  lighted  up  by  their  own  constelUtiont : 
Solemque  suum,  sua  sidera  n6nmt.*'  (Virgil  JEn.  vi.  641.)  Their  employ- 
ments below  resembled  those  of  earth,  and  whatever  had  warmly  engafpod 
their  attention  in  the  upper  world,  continued  to  be  a  source  of  virtuous  enjoy- 
ment  in  the  world  below.  (Virg.  JEn.  vi.  653.)  — Anthon. 

359.  Amber  itreatn :  So  called,  not  at  all  on  account  of  its  color,  but  of  ita 
clearness  and  transparency.    Virgil  (Georg.  iii.  522)  says  of  a  river, 

'*  Purior  eUcti-o  campum  petit  ■mnii.'' 

S60.  These  refers  to  flowern  (359) . 

363.  Sea  of  jatper :  Jasper  is  a  precious  stone  of  several  colours ;  but  the 
green  is  most  esteemed,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  sea^^N. 

377.  But :  Except.    The  meaning  is,  Thou  art  accessible  only  wheo  thoa 
thadest,  Ice. 
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Dark  with  excesave  bright  thy  skirts  appear,  380 

Yet  dazzle  Heay'n,  that  brightest  Seraphim 

Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  yeil  their  eyes. 

Thee,  next  they  sang,  of  all  creation  first. 

Begotten  Son,  Divine  Similitude, 

In  whose  conspicuous  countenance,  without  cloud  38n 

Made  visible,  th'  Almighty  Father  shines. 

Whom  else  no  creature  can  behold  :  on  thee 

Impress'd  th'  effulgence  of  his  glory  'bides, 

Transfused  on  thee  his  ample  Spirit  rests. 

He  Heaven  of  Heay'ns  and  aU  the  Pow'rs  therein  390 

By  thee  created,  and  by  thee  threw  down 

Th'  aspiring  Dominations  :  thou  that  day 

Thy  Father's  dreadful  thunder  didst  not  spare, 

Nor  stop  thy  flaming  chariot-wheels,  that  shook 

Heav'n's  everlasting  frame,  while  o'er  the  necks  395 

Thou  drov'st  of  warring  Angels  disarray 'd. 

Back  from  pursuit  thy  Pow'rs  with  loud  acclaim 

Thee  only  extoll'd  Son  of  thy  Father's  might, 

To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes. 

Not  so  on  Man  :  Him  thro'  their  malice  fall'n,  400 

Father  of  mercy  and  grace,  thou  didst  not  doom 

So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  incline  ; 

No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 

Perceive  thee  purposed  not  to  doom  frail  Man 

380.  Dark^  S^c. :  Milton  has  the  same  thought  of  darkness  occasioned  by 
glory,  in  Book  V.  599 :  "  brightness  had  made  invisible,''  an  expression  which 
sheds  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  poet  here ;  the  excess  of  brightness  had 
the  efiect  of  darkness — invisibility.  What  an  idea  of  glory  !  the  skirts  or.ly 
not  to  be  looked  on  by  the  beings  nearest  to  God,  but  when  doubly  or  trebly 
shsded  by  a  cloud  and  both  wings.     What  then  is  the  full  blaze  ! — R. 

382.  See  Isaiah's  Vision,  vi.  1-3. 

383.  Col.  i.  15,  16 ;  John  i.  1-3. 

387.  EUe :  In  no  other  manner  can  any  creature  behold  the  Father. 

388.  Heb.  i.  3. 

389.  John  iii.  34-5. 

397-8.  Thy  Powers  extolled  Thee  only,   (returning)  back  from  pursuit. 
He  hsd  achieved  the  conquest  alone.    Book  VI.  880. 
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So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  mclined,  405 

He  to  appease  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strife 

Of  mercy  and  justice  in  thy  face  discem'd, 

Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat 

Second  to  thee,  offer'd  himself  to  die 

For  man's  ojSence.     0  unexampled  Iotc  !  410 

Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  Divine  ! 

Hail  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  Men,  thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song 

Henceforth,  and  never  shall  my  harp  thy  praise 

Forget,  nor  from  thy  Father's  praise  disjoin.  415 

Thus  they  in  Heav'n,  above  the  starry  sphere, 
Their  happy  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spent 
Mean  while  upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclosed  420 

From  Chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  Darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks  :  a  ^lobe  far  off 

406.  "Than"  or  "but"  is  understood  before  "be,"  to  complete  the 
sense. — ^N. 

414.  Harp  thy  praise:  Rev.  iv.  10,  11  ;  v.  11-14. 

419.  Firtt  convex  dividet^  ifc. :  Milton  frequently  uses  the  words  sphere, 
orb,  globe,  convex,  as  sjmonymous,  and  by  them  generally  expresses  the 
idea  of  a  hollow  crystalline  sphere— of  which,  according  to  the  old  astrooomy, 
there  were  several.  The  outermost  one  is  here  intended,  but  was  opaque, 
and  separated  Chaos  from  the  solar  system,  which  it  included. 

421.  Chaos :  Matter  was  supposed  to  exist  in  a  confused,  unorganized  state 
originally,  and  was  designated  by  this  name.  A  certain  portion  of  this  wis 
separated  into  its  different  kinds,  and  reduced  to  order  and  form  by  the  power 
of  God. 

4*2*2.  Satan  alighted  walks:  Satan's  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  universe, 
wliich  at  a  distance  api)cared  to  him  of  a  globular  form,  but  upon  his  nearer 
approach  looked  like  an  unbounded  plain,  is  natural  and  noble :  as  his  roam- 
ing; upon  the  frontiers  of  the  creation,  between  that  mass  of  matter  which 
was  wrought  into  a  world,  and  that  shapeless  unformed  heap  of  materials 
which  still  lay  in  chaos  and  confusion,  strikes  the  imagination  as  something 
astonishingly  great  and  wild.  Upon  this  outermost  surface  of  the  univerK 
the  poet  creates  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  respecting  which  some  remarks  will 
be  made. — A. 
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K  leeni'd,  now  fleems  a  boondleM  oontiDeiit 
'  SmiIei  waste,  and  wfld,  undar  the  frown  of  Nij^t 
Sterieoi  exposed,  and  erer-threathung  stems  486 

Of  Chaos  blnsl'riog  round,  inolement  sky ; 
Safe  on  that  side  whioh  from  the  wall  of  Heay'ki, 
ThoQ^  distant  frr,  some  small  reflection  gsins 
Of  g^imm'ring  air  less  toxM  with  tempest  knd : 
Here  walk'd  the  Hend  at  large  in  spaoions  Arid.  480 

As  when  a  Tnltore  on  Lnans  hred. 
Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roTing  Tartar  boonds, 
Dislodgmg  fiimi  a  region  searoe  of  pnj 
To  gofge  the  fledi  rflambs  or  yeaanng  kids 
On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  springs         485 
Of  Osnges  or  Hydaqies,  Indian  stresnu ; 
Bvt  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chmeses  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  wagons  light : 
So  on  tiiis  windy  sea  of  land,  the  Fiend  440 

WalkM  np  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey : 
Alone ;  for  other  creatnre  in  this  place, 
Living  or  lifeless,  to  be  fonnd  was  none ; 

431-441.  M  wkm  a  vuitttrt,  4^. :  This  simile  is  very  apposite  and  lively. 
Sitan,  coming  horn  Hell  to  Earth,  in  order  to  destroy  mankind,  but  lighting 
fiiit  on  the  bare  convex  of  this  world's  outermost  orb  (the  outermost  orb  of 
creation) — a  tea  (f  land^  as  the  poet  calls  it — is  very  fitly  compared  to  a 
▼altnre  ftyingt  in  quest  of  his  prey,  tender  lambs  or  kids  new  yeaned,  from 
the  barren  rocks  to  the  more  fruitful  hills  and  streams  of  India,  but  lighting 
m  his  way  on  the  plains  of  Sericana,  which  were,  in  a  manner,  a  tea  of  land, 
too,  the  country  being  so  smooth  and  open  that  carriages  were  driven  (as 
travelleiB  report)  with  sails  and  wind.  Lnaut  is  a  celebrated  mountain  in 
Asia ;  its  name  signifies  tnowy,  and  hence,  its  tnowy  ridge  is  spoken  of.  It  is 
the  eastern  boimdary  of  the  Western  Tartars,  who  are  called  roving,  as  they 
live  chiefly  in  tents,  and  remove  from  place  to  place  for  the  convenience  oi 
pasturage.  Ganget  and  Hydatpet  are  rivers  of  India,  the  latter  being  s 
tributary  to  the  liveir  Indus.  Serica  is  a  region  between  China  on  the  eas^ 
and  the  mountain  Imaut  on  the  west.  What  our  author  here  says  of  the 
Ckmetet,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  Heylin's  Cosmography. — ^N. 

433  Botmdt:  Confines 
433.  Dulodgmg:  Removing. 

434  YeatUing:  Young. 
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None  jet,  bat  store  hereafter  from  the  earth 

Up  hither  like  adreal  vapoars  flew  445 

Of  all  things  transit'ry  and  vain,  when  sin 

With  yanitj  had  fill'd  the  works  of  men  ; 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  fiune. 

Or  happiness,  in  this  or  th'  other  life  ;  450 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  firoits 

Of  painful  superstition  and  blind  seal. 

Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 

Fit  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds : 

All  th'  unaccomplish'd  works  of  Nature's  hand,  455 

Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd. 

Dissolved  on  earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  vain, 

Till  final  dissolution,  wander  here  ; 

Not  in  the  neighb'ring  moon,  as  some  have  dream'd  ; 

Those  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants,  460 

Tranidated  Saints  or  middle  Spirits,  hold 

457.  In  vcUn :  At  random,  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  fruttra,  fortmto. 

459.  Not  in  the  moon,  ifc. :  Ariosto,  in  his  Orlando  Furioso,  gives  a  mnch 
longer  description  of  things  lost  on  earth  and  treasured  up  in  the  moon,  than 
Milton  here  furnishes.  A  specimen  is  subjoined,  in  Harrington's  trans- 
lation : 

^  A  atorehoaf  e  strange,  that  what  on  earth  ii  lost 
Bj  fkult,  by  time,  by  fortune,  there  ia  found  ; 
Nor  speak  I  lole  of  wealthior  things  of  cost. 
In  which  blind  fortune's  pow'r  doth  most  abound, 
But  e'en  of  things  quite  nut  of  fortune's  pow*r, 
Which  wilfuUf  we  waste  each  daj  and  hour : 
The  precious  time  that  fools  roispend  in  plaj, 
The  rain  attempts  that  nerer  take  eiTect, 
The  TOWB  that  sinners  make  and  never  paj, 
The  counsels  wise  thtt  careless  men  neglect. 
The  fond  desires  that  lead  us  oft  astray, 

May  there  be  found  unto  this  place  ascending.'* 

The  same  notion  ia  amply  set  forth  in  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Canto  T. 
— X. 

460.  jSrgent :  Bright  like  diver.  The  moon  may  be  inhabited ;  bnt,  m 
Newton  suggests,  it  is  greatly  to  be  questioned  whether  the  notion  hero  ex- 
pressed by  the  poet  is  true, that  its  inhabitants  are  tramUUed  takUB^or  y^fti 
of  a  middle  nature  between  angels  and  men. 
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Bslwizt  th'  aogdied  and  knmaii  kbd. 
Hitlier  of  iD-jom'd  K«f  and  dMn^teni  bom 
Knt  from  the  anoknt  world  thooe  giaats  eamo, 
-  Witii  many  a  Tain  Azploi^  thoQ^  then  ren^  46^ 

The  binldeni  next  of  Babel  cm  the  plain 
Of  Seonaarj  and  atiD  with  Tain  deeign 
New  Babda,  had  tliej  wherewithal,  woold  build: 
Othera  oame  ain|^ ;  he  who  to  be  deem'd 
A  Ood,  ki^'d  Ibndly  into  iBtna  ilameai  470 

Empedoelea ;  aadhe  who  to  eigoy 
Phto^  EljBiam,  ki^'d  into  the  aea, 
Oleombrotaa ;  and  many  more  too  tong, 
Embryoa  and  idiotBi  eramites  and  ftiara 
White,  blaok  and  grey,  with  all  their  trompeiy.  478 

Here  PSIgrima  roami  that  atray'd  ao  fiur  to  seek 

463.  Tkt  $omM  (f  Ood^  ill-joiiied  with  the  daughten  of  mm,  alludiiig  to 
Gen.  vL  4 ;  the  posterity  of  Seth,  who  worshipped  the  true  God,  and  are, 
tbnefore,  called  the  aont  of  Qod^  intermarried  with  the  idolatroiu  posterity 
of  the  apoetate  Cain. — ^N. 

467.  Smnoor,  or  Shinar,  both  names  denoting  a  province  of  Babylonia. 
Milton  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  follows  the  Vulgate,  in  writing  the 
ounes  of  places. — ^N. 

470.  EmptdMn:  A  Sicilian  philosopher,  who  flourished  about  450  b.  o., 
ind  became  highly  distinguished  for  his  various  attainments  in  science.  The 
•tory  alluded  to  in  the  text  is,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  burning  crater 
of  Mount  ^tna,  in  order  that,  the  manner  of  his  death  not  being  known,  he 
might  afterwazds  pass  for  a  god;  but  the  secret  was  discovered  by  the 
ejection  of  one  of  his  brass  sandals  in  a  subsequent  eruption  of  the  volcano. 
Horace  alludes  to  the  story  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  464. 

473.  Cleombrciui  was  a  young  man,  who,  having  been  deeply  interested 
irith  Plato's  reflections  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  leaped  into  the  sea. 
%at  he  might  at  once  enjoy  the  felicity  mentioned. — S. 

473.  Too  long :  That  is,  too  long  a  number  to  describe. 

475.  WhiU^  ^. :  So  named  from  the  dresses  which  they  wore:  whitt 
«Hars,  or  Carmelites ;  black  friars,  or  Dominicans ;  grey  friars,  or  Franciscans ; 
tiames  derived  from  Carmel — ^where  the  first  pretend  their  order  was  insti- 
tuted—from St  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  the  founders  of  the  other  two 
vespectively.  Our  author  here,  as  elsewhere,  shows  his  dislike  and  abhor- 
lence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  placing  the  religious  orders,  wUh  all  their 
trumpery,  cowls,  hoods,  &c.,  in  the  Paradise  of  Fools,  and  making  them  the 
principal  objects  there. — ^N. 


186  PABADI8E   LOST. 

In  Golgotha  him  dead,  who  lives  in  Heay'n ; 

And  they  who,  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 

Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 

Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised  :  480 

They  pass  the  planets  sev'n,  and  pass  the  fix'd, 

And  that  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 

The  trepidation  talkM,  and  that  first  moved  ; 

And  now  Saint  Peter  at  Heav'n's  wicket  seems 

To  wait  them  with  his  keys,  and  now  at  foot        •  485 

Of  Heav'n's  ascent  they  lift  their  feet,  when  lo, 

A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 

481-3.  Tfuy  past  the  pkmett  teven :  Our  planetary  or  solar  system ;  amd 
beyond  this  pott  the  fixed,  the  firmament,  or  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars ;  tmd 
beyond  this,  that  cryttaHine  sphere — ^the  crystalline  Heaven,  clear  as  cr]r8tal— 
to  which  the  Ptolemaic  astronomers  attributed  a  sort  of  libration,  or  shmkin^ 
(the  trepidation  so  much  talked  of) ,  to  account  for  (or  counterpoise)  oertaio 
irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the  stars ;  and  beyond  this,  the  Jfrtt  moitl^d,  the 
primum  mobile,  the  sphere  which  was  both  the  first  moved  and  the  first 
mover,  communicating  its  motions  to  all  the  lower  spheres ;  and  beyond  thk 
was  the  empyrmn  Heaven,  the  seat  of  God  and  the  angels. — N. 

482.  CryttaUine  sphere :  The  opinions  of  Pythagoras  on  the  system  of  the 
world,  with  few  exceptions  were  founded  in  truth ;  yet  they  were  rejected 
by  Aristotle,  and  by  most  succeeding  astronomers,  down  to  the  time  of 
Copernicus,  and  in  their  place  was  substituted  the  doctrine  of  cryttaUine 
spheres,  first  taught  by  Eudoxus,  who  lived  about  370  b.  c.  According  to 
this  system,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  set  like  gems  in  hollow  solid  orbe,  com- 
posed of  crystal  so  transparent,  that  no  anterior  orb  obstructs  in  the  least  the 
view  of  any  of  the  orbs  that  lie  behind  it.  The  sun  and  the  planets  have 
each  its  separate  orb ;  but  the  fixed  stars  are  all  set  in  the  same  grand  orb ; 
and  beyond  this  is  another  still,  the  primum  mobile,  which  revolves  daily 
from  east  to  west,  and  carries  along  with  it  all  the  other  orbs.  Above  the 
whole  spreads  the  grand  empt/rean,  or  third  heavens,  the  abode  of  perpetual 
serenity. 

To  account  for  the  planetary  motions,  it  was  supposed  that  each  of  the 
planetary  orbs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sun,  has  a  motion  of  its  own,  eastward, 
while  it  partakes  of  the  common  diurnal  motion  of  the  starry  sphere.  Aris- 
totle taught  that  these  motions  are  effected  by  a  tutelary  genius  of  each 
planet,  residing  in  it,  and  directing  its  motions,  as  the  mind  of  man  directi 
its  movements. — Olmstbd's  Letters  on  Astronomy. 

484.  The  poet  here  turns  into  ridicule  the  false  assumption  that  Peter,  and 
those  who  claim  to  be  his  spiritual  successors,  are  exclusively  intrusted  with 
the  keys  of  Heaven. 
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Blows  them  tnuurverse  ten  thousand  leagues  awry 

Into  the  devious  air  ;  then  might  je  see 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  wilh  their  wearers,  tost  490 

And  flutter'd  into  rags  ;  then  reliques,  beads, 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls. 

The  sport  of  winds  :  all  these  upwhirl'd  aloft 

Flj  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  o£f 

Into  a  Limbo  large  and  broad,  since  call'd  495 

The  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown 

Long  after,  now  unpeopled,  and  untrod. 

All  this  dark  globe  the  Fiend  found  as  he  pass'd, 

And  long  he  wander'd,  till  at  last  a  gleam 

488.  Jwry:  Adde. 

489.  DeoioM :  Oat  of  the  way,  remote. 

489.  Then  might  ye  Bee :  That  is,  if  you  had  been  there ;  or,  the  ezpresdou 
simply  means,  then  might  be  seen. 

490-496.  Ludicrous  sentiments  are  unnatural  in  an  epic  poem,  because 
they  do  not  naturally  occur  while  one  is  composing  it ;  and  hence  (as  Dr. 
Beattie  remarks) ,  the  humorous  description  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  how- 
ever just  as  an  allegory,  however  poignant  as  a  satire,  ought  not  to  have  ob- 
tained a  place  in  Paradise  Lost.  Such  a  thing  might  suit  the  volatile  genius 
of  Ariosto  and  his  followers,  but  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  sober  and  well- 
principled  disciple  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

493.  Sport :  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  75,  "  Ludibria  ventis." 

494.  The  ''^  worltf^  here  mentioned  is  not  our  earth,  but  the  hollow,  opaque 
sphere  outside  of  the  starry  heavens  (422-425). 

495.  The  word  Lintbo  (from  the  Latin  linibus,  a  hem  or  edge)  is  a  region 
'which  was  supposed  by  some  of  the  school  theologians  to  lie  on  the  edge  or 
neighbourhood  of  Hell.  This  ser\'ed  as  a  receptacle  for  the  souls  of  just  men, 
who  were  not  admitted  into  Purgatory  or  Heaven.  Such  were,  acconling  to 
some  Christian  writers,  the  patriarchs,  and  other  pious  ancients,  who  died 
before  the  birth  of  Christ;  hence,  the  Limbo  was  called  the  Lirnbits  Pa^ 
trum.  These,  it  was  believed,  would  be  liberated  at  Christ's  second  coming, 
and  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  blessed  in  Heaven. 

Dante  has  fixed  his  Limbo,  in  which  the  distinguished  spirits  of  antiquity  are 
confined,  as  the  outermost  of  the  circles  of  his  Hell.  The  use  which  Milton 
has  made  of  the  same  superstitious  belief  is  seen  in  this  passage. — Brande. 

499.  Till  at  last  a  gleam^  Sfc. :  Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the 
surface  or  outermost  wall  of  the  organized  universe,  discovers,  at  last,  a  wide 
gap  in  it,  which  led  into  the   creation,  and  is  described  as  the  opening 


m  PARADI8£   LOST. 

Of  dawning  light  turn'd  thitherward  in  haste  MO 

His  travell'd  steps  :  far  distant  he  descries 

Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 

Up  to  the  wall  of  Heav'n  a  structure  hi^  ; 

At  top  whereof,  but  far  more  rich,  appeared 

The  work  as  of  a  kingly  palace  gate,  505 

With  frontispiece  of  diamond  and  gold 

Embellished :  thick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 

The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 

By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn. 

The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw  510 

Angels  ascending  and  descending,  bands 

Of  guardians  bright,  when  he  from  Esau  fled 

To  Padan-Aram,  in  the  field  of  Luz 

Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  sky, 

And  waking  cry'd,  This  is  the  gate  of  Heay'n.  515 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 

There  always,  but  drawn  up  to  Heay'n  sometimes 

Viewless :  and  underneath  a  bright  sea  flow'd 

Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 

Who  after  came  from  earth,  sailing  arrived,  520 

Wafted  by  Angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 

Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds. 

The  stairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  dare 

The  Fiend  by  easy  'scent,  or  aggravate 

Hi«i  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bUss :  525 

Direct  against  which  open'd  from  beneath, 

Just  o'er  the  blissful  seat  of  Paradise, 

through  which  the  angels  pass  to  and  fro  into  the  lower  world,  upon  their 
errands  to  mankind. — A. 

506-7.  These  lines  are  an  imitation  of  Ovid,  Met  ii.  1 : 

''  R«gia  solif  erat  tublimibut  alU  columnis, 
Clara  micante  auro,  flammasque  imitante  pjrropo." 

GIG.  Stain:  See  Gen.  xxviii.  11-17. 

516.  Each  stair  (the  stairs  line  510)  was  designed  for  some  secret  pmw 
pose. 

518.  The  author,  in  the  "  Argument"  of  this  Book,  explains  the  tea  lo 
mean,  the  water  above  the  firmament. 


MOB  m.  Uk' 

A  piWBigp  down  to  ih'  Borthy  a  pMngovido, 

WUer  hj  ftr  ibn  Ait  of  cfter-timaB 

Ov«r  mount  Skm,  and,  ihoiii^  Aat  vara  laiga,  HO 

Ov«r  the  Promiwd  Land,  to  Ood  so  dear, 

Bj  whieh,  to  ynmA  oft  thoie  htisppj  tribei| 

On  li]|^  behoBtB  hk  Angeb  to  and  fro 

PiMi'd  fioqnent,  and  his  eja  with  ehoioa  regHrd 

From  PaneMthaiNmt  of  Jordan'i  flood  085 

To  Bednaba,  iHiefo  the  Holy  Land 

Borden  on  Egjpt  and  th'  Axabian  dion  • 

80  wide  the  opUng  nnn'd,  iHiete  bomde  wora  nt 

To  darknen,  eooh  aa  honnd  the  oeean  wave. 

Satei  from  henee,  now  on  the  lower  itair  610 

That  WM^ed  by  etepe  of  gold  to  Heaven  gate, 

Lodndown  with  wonder  at  the  sodden  view 

Of  all  thiBworldat  onee.    AsiAenaBeoat 

Throng  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 

AH  ni^t,  at  last  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn  M5 

Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-olimbing  hill, 

Whieh  to  his  eye  disoovers  unaware 

The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land 

First  seen,  or  some  renown'd  metropolis 

With  glistVing  spires  and  pmnacles  adom'd,  660 

Which  now  the  rising  Smi  gilds  with  his  beams : 

Snch  wonder  seised,  though  after  Heaven  seen, 

The  Spirit  malign,  bat  much  more  envy  seised, 

534.  After  regard,  mpp\j  the  words  "  passed  frequent." 

^5.  Paneoi:  The  modern  name,  Banias.  It  was  once  called  Csesaiea- 
^hilipiM,  and  is  securely  emboeomed  among  mountains,  being  at  the  head  of 
^De  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Jordan. 

542.  Look$  down,  ifc, :  His  sitting  upon  the  brink  of  this  passage,  and 
taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  face  of  nature,  that  appeared  to  him  new  and 
^resh  in  all  its  beauties,  with  the  simile  illustrating  this  circumstance,  fills 
Xhe  Doind  of  the  reader  with  as  surprising  and  glorious  an  idea  as  any  that 
Arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He  looks  down  into  that  vast  hollow  of  the 
Universe  with  the  eye  (or,  as  Milton  calls  it  in  his  First  Book),  with  the 
Ven,  of  an  angel.  He  surveys  all  the  wonders  in  this  immense  amphi- 
theatre, that  lie  between  both  the  poles  of  Heaven,  and  takes  in,  at  cmo 
^iew,  the  whole  round  of  the  creation. — ^A. 


140  PARADISE   LOST. 

At  sight  of  all  this  world  beheld  so  fimr. 

Round  he  surveys  (and  well  might,  where  he  stood  555 

80  high  above  the  circling  canopy 

Of  Night's  extended  shade)  from  eastern  point 

Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 

Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas 

Beyond  th'  horizon  ;  then  from  pole  to  pole  660 

He  views  in  breadth,  and  without  longer  pause 

Down  right  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 


555-561.  Satan  is  here  represented  as  taking  a  view  of  the  whole 
tion  firom  east  to  west,  and  then  from  north  to  south ;  but  poetry  delights  to 
say  the  most  common  things  in  an  uncommon  manner.  He  survey*  from 
eoMtem  point  of  Libra :  One  of  the  twelve  signs,  exactly  opposite  to  .^'et,  to 
the  feecy  ttar^  Aries  or  the  Ram — ^that  is,  from  east  to  west ;  for  when 
Libra  rises  in  the  east  Aries  sets  in  the  westem  horizon.  Aries  is  said  to  bear 
jSndromedA,  because  that  constellation,  represented  as  a  woman,  is  pliced 
just  over  Aries,  and,  therefore,  when  Aries  sets  he  seems  to  bear  Andro- 
meda far  off  Atlantic  seas,  the  great  westem  ocean,  beyond  th?  horison. 
Then  from  poU  to  pole  he  vieies  in  breadth  :  That  is,  from  north  to  south ;  and 
that  is  said  to  be  m  breadth^  because  the  ancients  knowing  more  of  the 
earth  from  east  to  west  than  from  north  to  south,  and  so,  having  a  much 
greater  journey  one  way  than  the  other,  one  was  called  length,  or  longitude, 
the  other  breadth,  or  latitude. — N. 

555-568,  &c  The  verse  in  this  exquisitely-moulded  passage,  says  Haxlitt, 
floats  up  and  down  as  if  itself  had  wings.  The  sound  of  Milton's  lines  it 
moulded  often  into  the  expression  of  the  sentiment,  almost  of  the  very 
image.  They  rise  or  fall,  ])ause,  or  hurry  rapidly  on,  with  exquisite  art, 
but  without  the  least  trick  or  affectation,  as  the  occasion  seems  to  require. 
See  a  beautiful  instance.  Book  I.  732-747 ;  762-787. 

562-4.  Satan,  having  surveyed  the  whole  creation,  without  loiter  jmsmjc, 
throws  himself  into  it,  and  is  described  as  making  two  difierent  motions. 
At  first  he  drops  down  perpendicularly  some  way  into  it,  down  right,  kc^ 
and  afterwards  winds  his  oblique  way,  turns  and  winds  this  way  and  that  in 
order  to  espy  the  seat  of  man ;  for  though  in  527  it  is  said  that  the  passage 
was /use  over  Paradise^  yet  it  is  evident  that  Satan  did  not  know  it.  The 
air  is  compared  to  marble  for  its  clearness  and  whiteness,  without  any  re- 
gard to  its  hardness.  The  Latin  word  marmor,  marble,  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  that  signifies  to  shine  and  glisten.  Virgil  uses  the  expressioo 
of  the  marble  sea,  and  Shakspeare  speaks  of  the  marble  air.  It  is  oommoQ 
with  the  ancients,  and  with  those  who  write  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the 
ancients,  in  their  metaphors  and  similes,  if  they  agree  in  the  main  circum* 
stances,  to  have  no  regard  to  lesser  particulars. — N. 


BOOK  nt.  Ml 

Bis  i^ght  preoipitMit,  and  winds  wilL  euo 

Throng  Hhs  pare  marUe  air  his  oblique  mj 

Amongst  immmerable  stars,  that  slioiie  665 

Stars  distant,  but  n^  hand  seem'd  other  worlds ; 

Or  other  worids  tliej  seem'd,  or  ha|»py  isles, 

Like  thoae  Hesperian  gardens  fiuned  of  old, 

Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  llow'ry  rales, 

Thrioe  happy  ides;  bat  lAo  dwdt  happy  there  670 

He  stay'd  not  to  inqoire:  abore  them  all 

The  golden  Son,  in  splendour  likest  Hesv^, 

AOorM  his  eye :  thither  his  ooorse  he  bends 

Throogfa  the  ealm  firmament  (bat  op  or  down, 

By  centre,  or  eeoentrie,  hard  to  tell,  675 

Or  lon^ptode)  where  the  great  lominaiy 

Aloof  the  Tolgar  eonsteOations  thick. 

That  from  lus  lordly  eye  keep  distance  doe, 

Dispenses  light  from  far ;  thej  as  they  move 

Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute  680 

Days,  months,  and  years,  tow'rds  his  all-cheering  lamp 

Tom  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  tum'd 

By  hid  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 

With  genUe  penetration,  though  unseen,  665 

Shoots  invisible  virtue  ev'n  to  the  deep ; 

563.  WintU  wiih  eatt^  tfc,:  Hjb  flight  between  the  leveral  worlds  that 
whined  on  every  side  of  him,  with  the  partioilar  descnption  of  the  sun,  art 
^«t  forth  in  all  the  wantoness  of  a  luxuriant  imagination. — ^A. 

965-6.  8hmt  ttarij  ^. :  Appeared  to  be  stars. 

568.  He^terian  gardetu:  Some  have  located  these  on  the  Cap€  Vtrd 
Xsknds ;  others  on  Bissagos,  a  little  above  Sierra  Leone, 

574-6.  But  up  or  doum^  ifc. :  Satan  had  now  passed  the  fixed  stars,  and 
^was  directing  his  course  towards  the  sun ;  but  it  is  ?uird  to  tell,  says  the  poet, 
whether  his  course  was  up  or  down,  that  is,  north  or  south  (ix,  78 ;  x.  675\ 
or  whether  it  was  by  centre  or  eccentric,  towards  the  centre  or  from  the 
centre,  it  not  being  determined  whether  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world 
or  not ;  or  whether  it  was  by  longitude,  that  is,  in  length,  east  or  west,  as 
appears  from  lY.  539 ;  VII.  373.— N. 

577.  Jloof:  Apart  from. 

580.  Numberi:  Measures. 
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So  wondrously  was  set  his  station  bri^t. 

There  lands  the  Fiend,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 

Astronomer  in  the  Son's  lucent  orb 

Through  his  glazed  optic  tube  jet  never  saw.  600 

The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bri^t| 

Compar'd  with  aught  on  earth,  metal  or  stone  ; 

Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  inform'd 

With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  iron  with  fire  ; 

If  metal,  part  seem'd  gold,  part  silver  clear ;  505 

If  stone,  carbuncle  most,  or  chrysolite, 

Ruby  or  topaz,  to  the  twelve  that  shone 

In  Aaron's  breast-plate,  and  a  stone  besides 

Imagined  rather  ofb  than  elsewhere  seen, 

That  stone,  or  like  to  that  which  here  below  600 

Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought ; 

In  vain,  though  by  their  pow'rful  art  they  bind 

Volatile  Hermes,  and  call  up  unbound 

In  various  shapes  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 

590.  Tlie  spots  in  th«  sun  are  visible  with  a  telescope ;  but  astionoiiier 
perhaps  never  saw,  "  through  his  glcued  optic  tube,"  such  a  spot  as  Satan,  now 
he  was  on  the  sun's  orb.  The  poet  mentions  this  glass  the  oitener  in  honor 
of  Galileo,  whom  he  means  here  by  the  astronomer. — ^N. 

593.  Infonmd:  Inwrought. 

597.  7b :  It  means,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  twelve,  or,  including  all  the 
twelve. 

600.  Stone:  A  stone,  or  substance  which  the  alchemists  endeavoured  to 
prepare,  by  a  mixture  of  which  with  the  common  metals  they  hoped  to  con- 
vert them  into  gold. 

603.  Volatile  Hermes :  Hermes  is  the  Greek  name  for  Mercury,  who  pos- 
sessed a  winged  cap  and  sandals,  which  enabled  him  to  pass  rapidly  from  one 
pait  of  space  to  another.  While  the  poet  evidently  alludes  to  this  fabiUooi 
being,  he  seems  to  speak  of  the  metal,  called  mercury,  or  quicksilver,  which 
is  volatile,  or  rises  into  the  air,  by  the  application  of  intense  heat.  We 
know  that  the  alchemists  made  great  use  of  this  metal  in  their  vain  endea- 
vours to  manufacture  a  "  philosopher's  stone,"  such  as  they  desired.  The 
binding  spoken  of  may  refer  to  the  amalgams  which  they  formed  with  it. 

604.  Proteus,  a  deified  mortal  (according  to  the  old  Grecian  m]rthology^,  a 
•ooth-saying  and  wonder-working  old  man  of  the  sea,  who  fed  the  phoenof 
Neptune  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  was  said  by  wandering  manners  to  sun  himetlf 
with  his  sea-calves,  and  to  sleep  at  mid-day  on  the  desert  island  of  Phara^ 


DnmM  tlm^gb  a  HuOmm  to  hit  nttive  ftim.  806 

Wlial  wondor  Aen  if  fieUs  and  regioni  hale 

Breathe  forth  Elixir  parOi  and  riven  mn 

PotiUe  gdd,  when  with  one  wtnoiis  toaoh 

Th'  ardi-ohemio  Son,  ao  fiur  from  na  remote, 

Produoee  with  teneatrial  humour  mix'd  610 

Here  m  the  dark  ao  many  preoiooa.thinga 

Of  ooloor  ^oriona  and  eflfoot  ao  rare  ? 

Here  matter  new  to  gaae  the  Devil  met 

ad  daewhere.  Be  propbaried  only  when  oooipeUad  by  fiaea  and  ait  He 
tiied  every  meana  to  ebde  tfadie  who  oooaiiHed  him,  and  ebangBd  IdameO, 
tftar  the  ndamiar  of  the  aea-godi,  into  every  thapo ;  into  beatta,  tieet,  aar- 
p«il%  and  even  into  ihe  and  water.  But  wlioevor  bddlyAiU  Un/iMl  le- 
eiived  m  levektion  of  wfaatevor  ha  wished  to  know,  whether  pait,  pnaent, 
or  fBtme  (Odyaeay  iv.  351) .  Any  one  who  haatfly  changei  hia  prindplaa 
k,  from  thia  M  aea-fod,  called  a  JfVoteM^— Evotclop.  Ams. 

From  ^  variety  of  ahmiet  which  this  god  was  aoeostomed  to  assome  and 
lay  aside,  Milton  alludes  to  him^  in  order  to  illustrate  the  various  changes  to 
which  substances  were  subjected  in  the  limbec  (alembic),  or  still,  of  the  in- 
dustrious alchemist.  Possibly  sea- water,  which  is  a  compound  of  many  con- 
atituents,  was  one  of  those  substances. 

The  passage  then  means  (as  Newton  observes) ,  Thou^  by  their  powerful 
^rt  they  bind  and  fix  quicksilver,  and  change  their  matter  (a  representativo 
of  which  Proteus  has  been  supposed  to  be)  unbound,  unfixed,  into  as  many 
>arioos  shapes  as  Proteus,  till  it  be  reduced  at  last,  by  draining  through  their 
Ktills,  to  its  first  original  fi>rm.  To  bind  or  ySx,  is  to  render  a  substance  inca- 
.liable  of  being  volatilized  by  heat.    So  the  alchemists  understood  the  term. 

606.  What  wonder,  ^. :  And  if  alchemists  can  do  so  much,  what  wonder 
then  if  the  sun  itself  is  the  true  philosopher's  stone,  the  grand  elixir,  and 
^vers  of  liquid  gold ;  when  the  sun,  the  chief  of  alchemists,  though  at  so 
^reat  a  distance,  can  perform  such  wonders  upon  earth,  and  produce  so  many 
lirecious  things  ?  The  thought  of  making  the  sun  the  chief  alchenust,  seems 
to  be  taken  from  Shakspeare's  King  John,  Act  iii. 

'*  To  aolemnize  thia  day.  the  glorious  son 
Stays  in  hJi  course  tnd  plays  the  alchemist, 
TarniDg  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold.'' 

N. 

eee.  Ifsr*  .*  in  the  stui,  which  he  was  speaking  of. 

a07.  Elixir  jmre :  Elixir  vitae,  a  medicine  for  perpetuating  life,  was  alw 
«a  earnest  object  of  pursuit  vrith  the  alchemists. 

e08.  PatobU:  Drinkable.     Virtuom:  Efficacious. 
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.A«d  now  ft  afaripliBg  Cb«Hb-lM  appant,   '   ' 
Not  of  tbo  prima,  jet  nidh  w  B'fcis  Am 
To^  Boilad  Mtet^  Mi  to  OTlrr  Mb 
SvitaUa  paae  dMMd;  MmnB  be  lUgb'd  I 
Vadar  a  aoniiat  ib«Mtii«  hair 
fii  onb  on  eitlnr  AedE  pkjM ;  irii^  he  mm 
Of  aanj  a  ookaHd  pfauM,  iprioliM -Willi  goUt '- 
ISa  U)it  ft  for  ipead  iw^wt,  and  htU  -    ^ 

fiafcre  Ua  deoent  atepa  a  bItw  wand^ 
'  lb  dnw  not  ^  wAaitd  {  ^  Angel  btf|^      ' 
lie  he  diew  D^,  Ui  ladfaBt  Tinge  «!»■«, 
Adm^d^'d  by  hie  enr,  and  attai^  waa  kaowB 
Th*  ArA-Ai^  Criri,  (»•  <rf  the  tneB 
Vho  in  God^pveaenM,  Boarart  to  his  throne, 
Stand  ready  at  eoaimand,  and  we  hie  ejea 
That  nm  through  all  the  Heavhu,  or  down  to  th'  SSarth 
Bear  his  swift  errands  over  moist  and  dry, 
O'er  sea  and  laud :  him  Satan  thns  aoooets : 

Uriel,  for  thou  of  those  ser'u  Spirits  that  stand 
In  Dght  of  God's  hi^  throne,  glorionsly  bright, 
The  first  art  wont  his  great  aathentia  will 
Interpreter  throng  hi^est  Heav'n  to  bring, 
Where  aU  his  sons  thy  embassy  attend ; 
And  hen  art  likeliest,  by  Supreme  decree, 


643.  Babit :  Droi.  Ai  it  ii  contrary  to  the  muiaer  of  Milton  to  pot 
tiotbe*  upon  uigeU,  the  habit  hen  ipokea  of  may  denote  t}ie  ining*,  and  in 
that  CMC  llie  woid  tucciKct  eaimat  beai  ita  uaiul  linnificatioD  of  glided,  bat 
tb*  netaphoiical  Knae  of  pnpared,  ready  for  action. 

644.  Dtnnl  -•  GracefnL  We  are  reniiniled  of  tbosa  line*  in  Honc«  Ode 
iT.bookL: 

JnaeliiqiiiNriaiiUa  Gntlc  iitmUt 

AlMmotamm  quiliDDlp>d*i  .... 

SM.  See  Zech.  iv.  10  i  Tobit  xii.  13 ;  Rev.  i.  4 ;  v.  6 ;  Tiii.  3. 

KA.  UrUI :  The  meaning  of  thia  Hebrew  Dune  is,  God  i*  ifqr  light.     Honca^ 

witb  great  propriety,  Iba  station  axigned  him  ia  the  son.    The  Jewa  ni|^ 

poacd  that  there  were  aeven  principal  angels  wbo  led  the  heavonly  but*. 
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Like  boDonr  to  obtshi,  and  ■■  kk  ejn  660 

To  nat  oft  this  ikw  cmdon  romtd ; 

Unspckkable  desre  to  see,  and  knov 

All  these  his  wondrona  worka,  bat  ehiedj  Han, 

His  chief  delight  and  bTOw ;  him  tor  whom 

All  these  his  works  eo  wondrons  he  ordain'd,  665 

Hath  brougfit  me  from  the  choin  of  Ghembbn 

Alooe  thos  waod'riiig.     Bri^test  Senph,  tdl 

Id  which  of  all  these  shining  orbs  bath  Man 

Hb  fixed  seat,  or  fixed  se&t  hath  none, 

Bnt  all  these  shining  orbs  his  cbmee  to  dwdl ;  670 

That  I  may  find  him,  and  with  secret  paia 

Or  open  admiration  him  behold, 

On  whom  the  great  Creator  hath  bestowM 

Worlds,  and  on  whom  hath  all  these  graces  poorM  ; 

That  both  in  him  and  all  things,  as  is  meet,  075 

The  UniTersal  Maker  we  may  praise, 

Who  justly  hath  driy'n  out  his  rebel  foes 

To  deepest  Hell ;  and  to  repair  that  loss 

Created  this  new  happy  race  of  Men 

To  serve  bini  better :  wise  ore  all  his  ways.  680 

So  spake  the  false  Dissembler  unperceived  ; 
,    For  neither  Man  nor  Angel  can  discern 
]  Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
I   Invisible,  except  to  Ood  aloae, 
i   By  his  pcriiii»sive  will,  thro'  Hcav'n  and  Earth  :  686 

And  oft  though  Wisdom  wake,  Suspicion  sleeps 

At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 

ReHignf  her  charge,  while  Goodness  thinks  no  ill 

Where  no  ill  ncRms  :  which  now  for  once  beguiled 

Uriel,  though  regent  of  the  Sun,  and  held  690 

The  sharpest  sighted  Spirit  of  all  in  Heav'n  j 

664.  Drlighl  and  favour :  Object  of  delight  wid  ftvonr. 

680-89.  Smpirim  ilrrpi,  ^c  :  There  is  no(  in  my  opiojon  ■  nobler  Mnti- 
ineni,  or  one  mors  poetically  expresBed,  in  the  whole  poeiD.  What  gjeat  ait 
hu  tha  poet  ihown  in  i&liing  olT  the  dryneas  of  a  Diere  moral  lenteaoa  bf 
throwing  it  into  the  form  of  •  ihort  and  benutifol  allegory  I— T. 

geo.  Httd:  Coniidered. 


Irki  to  ^ frnMM fal^ottor fiMf  "  "'        '  '       -'* 
'  fa  \m  nprighfaMM  nmwr  ttm  fttvttV :  ■    \\ 

Fair  Angel,  thy  desire,  wiich  tcnJa  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  tbcreby  to  eloriiy  '^  "^ 

The  great  Work-Sfaster,  IcacU  to  no  eieesa  '  '  * 

That  reaches  blame,  but  rather  merite  praise  ^ 

The  more  it  seems  excess,  that  led  thee  hither 
From  thy  empyreal  mnnsion  thus  alone, 
To  witn-'s^  with  thinp  eyes  what  some  perhapa  %0 

Oonepied  with  npon  knr  aeij  ia  fiwr'n ; 

¥tti  wondoftd  Mmd  ue  sD  Ua  woils,  \ 

PlHMDt  to  know,  nd  wortUe*  to  be  an  '' 

fiid  ID  nm«nbnM»  ahnjn  irith  ddjglit ; 

But  wlnrt  orestod  mbd  mb  ootOpraliienS  4p6 

lletr  nnnber,  or  tbe  iiMoiii  infinito  '  . 

That  broD^t  tiiem  ftirth,  bat  hid  their  oaium  deep  ? 

I  nw  wheo  at  hk  word  the  formless  mass. 

This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap : 

Confiieion  heard  his  virioe,  and  wild  Uproar  710 

Stood  ruled,  stood  Taat  Infinitude  eonflned  ; 

Tm  at  his  second  bidding  Darknen  fled, 

Liglit  shone,  and  Order  from  Disorder  sprang  : 

Smft  to  their  eeT>ral  qnarters  hasted  then 

Hie  enmbrons  elements,  Earth,  Flood,  Air,  Fire  ;  716 

And  this  ethereal  qninteseenoe  of  Hear'n 

Flew  upward,  spirited  with  varioos  forms, 

That  roll'd  orbionlar,  and  tom'd  to  stars 

71S.  Cwnbrma,  when  compared  to  light. 

lis.  Qiuiifaj«OT,titeraUjmeBni  theJIfUiorhighest  eauuce.  The  czjireN- 
non  ahtrrtd  juinlamet  ii  deacriptive  of  light,  as  the  most  aublile  form  nf 
ToUter.  Sptriitd  viik  variau/ortni :  Animated  u  by  a  spirit,  or  convevnl 
iwa;  npidly,  and  poeeeamng  various  forms,  be.  The  ancients  supposed  that 
Ibe  Btars  and  heavens  were  formed  out  of  a  fifth  essence,  and  not  of  the  lour 


TIB.  I  taw:  An  alluNou  to  Prov.  viii.  23-39.  In  the  answer  which  The 
i^al  retorni  to  the  disguised  evil  spirit,  there  is  such  a  becoming  majesly  ns 
ia  altogether  niitable  to  a  su|wrior  being.  This  palt  of  it  in  which  he  repe- 
■ent*  bimaelf  as  present  at  the  ereatioii  is  very  noble  in  itself,  and  not  a:\\y 
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Numberless,  as  thon  seest,  and  how  they  move  : 

Each  had  his  place  appomted,  each  his  course ;  720 

The  rest  in  circuit  walls  this  universe. 

Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 

With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines ; 

That  place  is  Earth,  the  seat  of  Man  ;  that  light 

His  day,  which  else,  as  th'  other  hemisphere,  725 

Night  would  invade  ;  but  there  the  neighboring  ino<Mi 

(So  call  that  opposite  fair  star)  her  aid 

Timely  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round 

Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid  HeavOn, 

With  borrowed  light  her  countenance  triform  780 

Hence  fills  and  empties  to  enlighten  th'  Elarth, 

And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night. 

That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  Paradise, 

Adam's  abode,  those  lofty  shades  his  bowV. 

Thy  way  thou  canst  not  miss,  me  mine  requires.  785 

Thus  said,  he  turn'd  ;  and  Satan  bowing  low, 
As  to  superior  Spirits  is  wont  in  Heaven, 
Where  honour  due  and  rev'rence  none  n^lects, 
Took  leave,  and  tow'rd  the  coast  of  earth  beneath, 
Down  from  th'  ecliptic,  sped  with  hoped  success,  740 

proper  where  it  is  introduced,  but  requisite  to  prepcue  the  reader  for  what 
follows  in  the  Seventh  Book. — ^A. 

721.  TV  rttt:  The  remaining  portion  of  matter  (of  the  "  formlera  mta,' 
line  708) ,  surrounds  in  an  opaque  spherical  form,  as  by  a  wall,  the  organiied 
universe,  thus  guarding  it  against  the  encroachments  of  the  raging  Chaoe  (line 
710).  Compare  with  lines  419-430.  But  Newton  gives  another  interpre- 
tation :  These  stars  are  numberless,  &c. ;  and  the  rest  of  this  fifth  essence 
that  is  not  formed  into  stars  surrounds,  and  like  a  wall  encloses  the  univerR. 

722.  Look  doumward,  i^c. :  In  this  part  of  the  speech  Milton  points  out  the 
Earth  with  such  circumstances  that  the  reader  can  scarce  forbear  fancjing 
himself  employed  in  the  same  distant  view  of  it. — A. 

730.  Triform :  There  are  three  princij^al  aspects  of  the  moon ;  at  new 
moon,  a  bright  semi-circle  of  light ;  at  the  quarter,  when  a  semi-circle  is  fill- 
ed with  light ;  at  the  full  moon  which  forms  an  entire  circle  of  light.  There 
is  an  allusion  to  the  goddess  Diana,  who  was  called  JViforttti$y  from  her  thrat- 
fold  character  as  goddess  of  the  moon  or  month,  the  chase,  and  the  lower  !«• 
gions. 
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Throws  bis  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel, 
Nor  stajM,  till  on  Niphates'  top  he  lights. 

741.  Jhni  whtd:  Either  descriptive  of  his  joyous  and  sportive  state  of  mind 
on  Dealing  the  object  of  his  long  journey,  or  the  speed  with  which  he  has- 
tened to  consummate  his  long  travel. 

742.  Niphate$ :  A  mountain  of  Armenia,  in  Asia;  near  the  supposed  site, 
of  Paradise. 


MILTON'S  SATAN. 

Wherever  Satan  appears,  he  becomes  the  centre  of  the  scene.     Round 

him,  as  he  lies  on  the  fiery  gulf,  floating  many  a  rood,  the  flames  seem  to 

do  obeisance,  even  as  their  red  billows  break  upon  his  sides.    When  he  rises 

up  into  his  proper  stature,  the  surrounding  hosts  of  Hell  cling  to  him,  like 

leaves  to  a  tree.    When  he  disturbs  the  old  deep  of  Chaos,  its  anarchs, 

Orcus,  Hades,  Demogorgon,  own  a  superior.    When  he  stands  on  Niphales 

and  bespeaks  the  sun  which  was  once  his  footstool,  Creation  becomes  silent, 

to  listen  to  the  dread  soliloquy.     When  he  enters  Eden,  a  shiver  of  horror 

shakes  all  its  roses,  and  makes  the  waters  of  the  four  rivers  to  tremble. 

Even  in  Heaven,  the  Mountain  of  the  Congregation  in  the  sides  of  tlie  north, 

vrhere  he  sits,  almost  mates  with  the  Throne  of  the  Eternal. 

Mounted  on  the  night,  as  on  a  black  charger,  carrying  all  Hell  in  his 
breast,  and  the  trail  of  Heaven^s  glory  on  his  brow ;  his  eyes,  eclipsed  suns ; 
bis  cheeks  furrowed  not  by  the  traces  of  tears,  but  of  thunder ;  his  wings, 
two  black  forests;  his  heart,  a  mount  of  millstone;  armed  to  the  teeth; 
doubly  armed  by  pride,  fury,  and  despair ;  lonely  as  death ;  hungry  as  the 
grave ;  intrenched  in  immortality ;  defiant  against  every  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, does  he  pass  before  us,  the  most  tremendous  conception  in  the  compass 
of  poetry ;  the  subfimest  creation  of  the  mind  of  man. 

Bums,  in  one  of  his  letters,  expresses  a  resolve  to  buy  a  pocket-copy  of 
Milton,  and  study  that  noble  ( ? )  character,  Satan.  We  cannot  join  in  this 
opinion  entirely,  although  very  characteristic  of  the  author  of  the  "  Address 
to  the  De'il ;"  but  we  would  advise  our  readers,  if  they  wish  to  see  the 
loftiest  genius  passing  into  the  highest  art ;  if  they  wish  to  see  combined  in 
one  stupendous  figure  every  species  of  beauty,  deformity,  terror,  darkness, 
light,  calm,  convulsion ;  the  essence  of  Man,  Devil,  and  Angel,  collected  iiito 
a  something  distinct  from  each,  and  absolutely  unique  ;  all  the  elements  of 
nature  ransacked,  and  all  the  characters  in  history  analysed,  in  order  to  deck 
that  brow  with  terror,  to  fill  that  eye  with  fire,  to  clothe  that  neck  with 
thunder,  to  harden  that  heart  into  stone,  to  give  to  that  port  its  pride  and  to 
that  wing  its  swiftness,  and  that  glory  so  terrible  to  those  nostrils  snorting 
with  hatred  to  God  and  scorn  to  Man ;  to  buy,  beg,  or  borrow,  a  copy  of 
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Milton,  and  study  the  character  of  Satan,  not  like  Bnnia,  for  ita  woitb 
for  the  veiy  grandear  of  its  worthleesness.  An  Italian  painter  drew  i 
presentation  of  Lucifer  so  vivid  and  glowing,  that  it  left  the  canvai 
came  into  the  painter's  soul ;  in  other  words,  haunted  his  mind  hy  nigh 
day ;  became  palpable  to  his  eye  even  when  he  was  abaent  from  the  pic 
produced,  at  last,  a  frenzy  which  ended  in  death.  We  might  wonder  tl 
similar  effect  was  not  produced  upon  Milton's  mind  from  the  long  pre) 
of  his  own  terrific  creation  (to  be  thinking  of  the  Devil  for  six  or  ten  ; 
together  looks  like  a  Satanic  possession) ,  were  it  not  that  we  remembc 
mind  was  more  than  equal  to  confront  its  own  workmanship.  He 
enabled,  besides,  through  his  habitual  religion,  to  subdue  and  master  his 
of  feeling  in  reference  to  him. — Gilfillan. 


BOOK  IV. 


THE     ARGUMENT. 

Satah,  DOW  in  prospect  of  Eden,  and  nigh  the  place  where  he  mnst  now 
attempt  the  bold  enterpriae  which  he  undertook  alone  against  God  and  Man, 
&lla  into  many  doubts  with  himself,  and  many  passions,  fear,  envy,  and  de- 
spair ;  but  at  length  confirms  himself  in  evil,  journeys  on  to  Paradise,  whose 
outward  prospect  and  situation  is  described,  overleaps  the  bounds,  sits  in  the 
shape  of  a  cormorant  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  as  highest  in  the  garden,  to  look 
about  him.    The  garden  described ;  Satan's  first  sight  of  Adam  and  Eve ; 
his  wonder  at  their  excellent  form  and  happy  state,  but  with  resolution  to 
work  their  fall ;  overhears  their  discourse,  thence  gathers  that  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  was  forbidden  them  to  eat  of^  under  penalty  of  death ;  and  thereon 
intends  to  foimd  his  temptation,  by  seducing  them  to  transgress ;  then  leaves 
them  a  while,  to  know  further  of  their  state  by  some  other  means.    Mean- 
while, Uriel,  descending  on  a  sunbeam,  warns  Gabriel,  who  had  in  charge 
the  gate  of  Paradise,  that  some  evil  spirit  had  escaped  the  deep,  and  passed 
at  noon  by  his  sphere,  in  the  shape  of  a  good  Angel,  down  to  Paradise,  dis- 
covered after   by  his  furious  gestures  in  the  Mount;   Gabriel   promises 
to  find  him  ere  morning ;  night  coming  on,  Adam  and  Eve  discourse  of  going 
to  their  rest ;  their  bower  described ;  their  evening  worship ;  Gabriel  draw- 
ing forth  his  bands  of  night-watch  to  walk  the  round  of  Paradise,  appoints 
two  strong  Angels  to  Adam's  bower,  lest  the  evil  spirit  should  be  there 
doing  some  harm  to  Adam  or  Eve  sleeping ;  there  they  find  him  at  the  ear 
of  Eve,  tempting  her  in   a  dream,  and  bring  him,  though   unwilling,  to 
Gabriel ;  by  whom  questioned,  he  scornfully  answers,  prepares  resistance 
but  hindered  by  a  sign  from  Heaven,  flies  out  of  Paradise. 


I^•TRODUCTORT  REMARKS. 

I  BiuaTi  tbit  Ihif  Book  u  m  gcDeral  ftTooiite  with  naden ;  there  are 
|«it*  of  it  boutifnl ;  but  it  appnn  to  me  fu  lev  gnod  thu  the  Books 
~  ~  L  I  think.  Dot  onlj  \tm  niUimity,  but  len  poetical 
ea  im-gimrijui  to  iVtrrihi  the  gvdcD  of  Eden  than 
r  Chss.  Adam  aid  Ere  aic — the  one  Doble,  iIm  other 
lofdji  bit  Mill  the;  are  homao  beinp,  with  htrauo  puatooa. — E.  B. 

Hihaii,  like  Dante,  had  be«n  imJbrtuDate  in  amtntioD  and  in  love.  He 
bad  aBTTired  hit  health  and  hii  aighl,  the  mmfDrti  of  hii  home,  and  the 
pnlieiity  of  hii  party.  Of  the  great  men  by  whom  he  had  been  diadn- 
paihed,  aome  had  been  Ulfen  away  from  the  evil  to  conw:  aooie  bad  taken 
into  fbreigD  climaleB  their  uncooqueiable  haired  of  opprenioD ;  aome  w«n 
piiuiig  in  dungMini,  and  some  had  poured  fonh  their  blood  on  acaffoldi.  If 
erer  deipondency  and  asperity  could  be  exriued  in  anj  man,  Ibey  might 
hare  been  eieuaed  in  Milton ;  but  the  atrengtb  of  his  mind  overcame  every 
calavtty.  Hii  temper  wai  terioua,  perbapa  atem;  but  it  wai  a  temper 
which  no  aufleringa  could  render  nillen  or  fretful.  Such  a*  it  waa,  wlien. 
OD  (he  eve  of  great  events,  he  returned  from  hia  travels,  in  the  prime  of 
bealth  and  manly  beauty,  loaded  with  literary  di»1inc(ions,  and  glowing  vritb 
patriotic  hopes — such  it  continued  to  be — when,  after  having  experienced 
•very  calamity  which  i*  incident  to  our  nature,  old,  poor,  lightlen,  and  di»- 
giaced,  he  retired  to  hia  bovel  to  die  I 

Hence  it  was,  that  though  he  wrote  ihe  Paradise  Lo«t  at  a  time  of  life 
when  images  of  beauly  arid  tenderness  are,  in  general,  beginning  tobde,  cvm 
ftom  Inoae  minds  in  which  lliey  have  not  been  elTaced  by  anxiety  and  disap- 
pointment, he  adorned  it  with  all  that  is  most  lovely  and  delightful  in  the  pbyii- 
lal  and  in  the  moral  world.  Neither  Theocritus  norAriodo  lud  a  Goer,  or  a 
more  healthful  Knse  of  the  pleasantness  of  external  objeda,  or  loved  bMter 
to  loxuriate  amidat  sunbeams  and  llowera,  the  songs  of  nightin^ea,  the 
juice  of  aunimer  fruits,  and  the  coolness  of  ehady  fountains.  Hi*  poetry 
l«mind>  ua  of  the  miracles  of  Alpine  scenery:  nooks  and  delta,  beautiful 
as  &ir;  land,  are  embosomed  in  its  moat  rugged  and  gigantic  elevaliooa. 
The  roses  and  myrtles  bloom  unchilled  on  the  verge  of  the  avatanehe.— 
HaoaviutT. 
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0  FOR  that  wuning  Tuoe,  niudi  lis  iriio  nw 

Th'  Apocaljpn  hMrd  erj  in  HMT'n  klond, 

Then  wbtn  the  Dngon,  pot  to  Booond  rout, 

Came  fiirioiu  down  to  be  rerenged  on  men, 

'Woe  to  tb'inhAbit&nts  on  earth  !'  that  now,  6 

While  time  was,  our  first  parents  had  been  wam'd 

The  ootaing  of  their  seoret  foe,  and  'soaped, 

Hapl;  eo  'scaped  his  mortal  snare  :  for  now 

Satan,  now  first  influned  with  rage,  came  down, 

The  tempter  ere  th'  aocnser  of  mankind,  10 

To  wreck  on  innocent  frail  man  his  logs 

Of  that  first  battle,  and  bis  %ht  to  Hell : 

Tet  not  rcgoicing  in  bis  speed,  tbongb  bold 

Far  off  and  fearless,  nor  with  canse  to  boast, 

Begiiu  his  dire  attempt,  which  nigh  the  birth  16 

Now  ndling,  boils  in  his  tumultaons  breast, 

And,  like  a  derlisb  engine,  back  recoils 

Upon  himself:  horror  and  doubt  distract 

His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 

I .  The  DpeninK  of  this  Book  ii  iEigenioiu  and  happy-  A  piomineDt  ■□!>- 
ject  of  the  ApocaljpK  of  John  (Rev,  xii.  2),  here  referred  to,  ii  Satan's 
OTeithrow,  whoM  first  attemptj  upoo  Man's  pudl]'  and  happinen  form  the 
poaod-work  of  Ihia  part  of  the  poem. — S. 

II.  Wnek:  Vreak. 

13.  At  hu  tfiti :  Iq  the  iperd  he  had  emplojed. 
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The  Hell  within  him  ;  for  within  him  Hell  20 

He  brings,  and  round  about  him  ;  nor  from  Hell 

One  step  no  more  than  from  himself  can  fly 

By  change  of  place  :  now  Conscience  wakes  Despair 

That  slumber'd,  wakes  the  bitter  memory 

Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be  25 

Worse  ;  of  worse  deeds  worse  sufPrings  must  ensue. 

Sometimes  tow'rds  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 

Lay  pleasant,  his  gricTed  look  he  fixes  sad  ; 

Sometimes  towVds  Heaven  and  the  full-blazing  Sun, 

Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tow'r :  30 

Then  much  reyolving,  thus  in  sighs  began  : 

O  thou  that  with  surpassing  glory  oro?m'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads ;  to  thee  I  call,  35 

But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 
O  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

24.  Memory :  Used  in  the  sense  of  consideration. 

30.  Tmd'r :  At  noon  the  sun  is  lifted  up  as  in  a  tower.  Vii^  met  the 
same  figure. — N. 

32.  O  Thou :  An  address  is  here  made  to  the  sun,  as  the  most  resplendent 
object  that  meets  Satan's  view,  ending  in  a  soliloquy  that  displays  great  art, 
impiety,  and  wickedness. 

In  this  splendid  soliloquy,  the  hatred  of  the  fiend  does  not  debar  him  fiom 
acknowledging  how  worthy  that  luminary  is  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

Rousseau,  in  his  last  illness,  was  heard  to  ejaculate,  ^  Oh,  how  beautiftil  if 
the  sun  I  I  feci  as  if  he  called  my  soul  towards  him !''  Indeed,  the  nm  if 
so  glorious  a  body,  that  it  can  hardly  excite  our  wonder  that,  in  the  man 
early  and  ignorant  ages,  it  should  have  received  the  honours  of  deification. 

One  of  the  German  poets,  when  about  to  expire,  requested  to  be  raited 
from  his  couch  in  order  to  take  a  lajjt  look  at  that  glorious  luminary :  ^  Oh," 
said  he,  with  the  sublimity  of  enthusiasm,  "  if  a  small  part  of  the  Eternal's 
creation  can  be  so  exquisitely  beautiful  as  this,  how  much  more  beautiAil 
must  be  the  Eternal  himself!'^ — Buckk. 

Oh  Thou,  ^. :  This  is  one  of  those  magnificent  speeches  to  whidi 
other  name  can  be  given,  than  that  it  is  supereminently  Miltonic.    Thia  i 
mainly  argumentative  sublimity ;  in  which,  I  think,  he  is  even  itill 
than  in  his  splendid  and  majestic  imagery. — ^E.  B. 


acx>K  IT.  IW 

I  ftn,  how  i^mooB  <MMe  abore  dij  sphaie ; 

Tin  pride  and  wone  aaibitioii  threw  me  down  40 

Warring  in  Hear'n  againrt  Hear'n's  matohlMi  King ; 

Ah  wherefiMre !  he  deeerred  no  moh  return  ^ 

From  me,  whom  he  ereatod  what  I  waa  --X^ 

In  that  bright  enunenoe,  and  with  hie  good 

Upbraided  none ;  nor  waa  hie  eenrioe  hard.  45 

What  could  be  len  than  to  afibrd  him  praiie^ 

The  earnest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks^ 

How  due !  yet  all  his  good  pro?ed  ill  in  me, 

And  wroo^t  but  malice ;  lifted  np  so  hi^, 

I  sdeignM  snl^ection,  and  thoon^  one  step  lui(^ier  80 

Would  set  me  hi^'sty  and  in  a  moment  qutt 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 

So  burdensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe. 

Forgetful  what  from  Him  I  still  received. 

And  understood  not  that  a  gratefdl  mind  66 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharged :  what  burden  then  ? 

0  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 

Me  some  inferior  Angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happ^  ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised  M 

Ambition.     Yet,  why  not  ?  some  other  Pow'r, 

As  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me,  though  mean, 

38.  T%at  brmg  to  my  remembrance,  ^.:  Satan  being  now  within  tli# 
Prospect  of  Eden,  and  looking  round  upon  the  glories  of  the  creation,  is 
filled  with  sentiments  different  from  those  which  he  discovered  whilst  he 
Wis  in  Hell.  The  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts  more  adapted  to  it. 
Re  reflects  upon  the  happy  condition  from  which  he  fell,  and  breaks  forth 
into  a  speech  that  is  softened  with  several  transient  touches  of  remorse  and 
lelf-accusation ;  but,  at  length,  he  confirms  himself  in  impenitence,  and  in 
his  design  of  drawing  back  man  into  his  own  state  of  guilt  and  miser}: 
This  conflict  of  passions  is  raised  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the  opening  of 
his  speech  to  the  sun  is  very  bold  and  noble. — A. 

40.  Pride :  An  inordinate  self-esteem.    Ambition :  A  worse  passion,  as  it 
prompted  him  to  impious  efforts  to  acquire  equal  dominion  with  God. 

SO,  Sdeigti^d :  Disdained,  from  the  Italian  sdegtiare, 

55.  jimd  connects  this  verb  with  the  verbs  in  50 

56.  Dettimi :  Act  of  destination. 


IH  tiBtnna  vmt. 

Draws  la  hi>  part ;  ha  otber  Pov^  m  paat 

Fen  iMl,  bm  Ma*d  mnfcakes,  froa  wilb 

Or  from  witlxnit,  lo  >U  tempOtiDH  uhM.  •!» 

Hvbt  iImh  tlie  sune  free  will  aitd  powV  to  rtaad  r 

TbM  hadflt.     niwin  baat  thoa  then  or  what  t*  aeraae. 

But  Ilea* hi's  fn^e  love  dealt  eqoaUj  to  all  .= 

Be  then  hta  lore  accnned,  fince  lore  or  hale. 

To  me  alike,  it  deals  etenkal  woe.  TO 

Najr,  niraed  be  thoa  ;  noce  agaiost  hia  thj  will 

Cbote  fntXy  what  it  now  m  justly  rnea. 

Me  miaerable  !  which  waj  shall  I  llj 

Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despwr  ? 

Which  WS7  I  fly  is  HeU  ;  mjself  am  Hell;  7fi 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 

8tin  threat 'niog  to  deroar  me  opens  wide. 

To  which  the  Ildl  I  nifier  aecma  a  Uear'n 

0  then  at  lant  relent.     \s  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  •  80 

None  left  but  )jy  mhmisHon ;  and  that  word 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  ehame 

Among  the  Spirits  beneath,  whom  I  sedoced 

With  other  promises  aod  other  Taunts 

Than  to  Huhmit,  boasting  I  could  snbdne  8S 

Th'  Omnipotent.     Aj  me,  they  little  know 

How  dearly  1  abide  that  boast  so  vain, 

llndcr  what  torments  intrardly  I  groan, 

79.  Mytdf  am  HtU,  4t.  :  An  example  of  Hyperbole.  HTperbolei  ate  ot 
two  kinit ;  either  such  ui  are  employed  in  dcKription,  or  «uch  at  are  mg* 
gealeil  by  llur  warmth  ui  paMimi ;  bir  'i{  the  imagjaalion  hu  ■  tendenry  to 
m^piily  itH  uljecU  beynrul  their  natural  proportion,  pauion  poaaeasea  thii 
teodenry  in  a  vutty  Htitiii|[er  ilegree;  and,  therefore,  not  only  eicuaet  the 
most  daring  lif[urm,  l>iil  very  ufleu  renlen  them  natural  and  juiL  All  paa- 
niotiii,  without  eicnplion,  love,  terror,  amazement,  indisnation,  anger,  and 
even  Kriuf,  throw  the  iiiiml  intti  roiifuxiun,  aggravate  tbeir  objects,  and.  of 
conrae,  prrimiil  *  hyperbolical  «tyle.  Hence,  the  Ibllowinf  •enlimeolsof 
tlalan  in  Milton,  an  itroiiKly  ai  Ihey  are  described,  contain  nothing  but  what 
U  tiaiural  sihI  prri|i«r,  eahibiling  the  picture  of  a  mind  agitated  wi^  laga 
aoi]  dnpair. — Bi.aib. 

Ml.  lliat  moid  {mUniimon). 


Vlth  diadem  and  Moptre  hii^  a^nnoed, '  '^-•O 

^mIoww  itiniMI,  ODfyattprame  -    ■«- 

1m  1IUNT7 1  aaA  joy  amUttn  tnda. 
Bit  «7 1  «odd  rqwtit,  ind  eonld  obtun 
Bf  HtofgiMs  A^ftmntfr  ttateilunrsooo  ''   ' 

Woold  h^th  neall  %b  thotif^to,  Ih>«  kn»  ouqr  'M 

"ynai  fdgn'd  Bnbmuiioii  iwora !  eue  wtMild  neant 
Ton  mads  in  p^,  a«  naktit  and  void ;  ' 

For  never  nn  tana  reootimleiBetit  grow 
Where  wonnda  of  deadly  Lite  hare  pkread  »  de^  ''^ 

Whioh  would  bat  lead  me  to  a  wotsb  relapas,  '^tOO 

And  heavier  &I1:  so  tftonld  I  pnrohaae  dear 
Siort  tntermisnon  boo^t  wiUi  doable  imart. 
Hub  bum  my  Pimteher :  Aerefbre,  u  &r 
From  granting  he,  ae  I  from  begging  peace. 
All  hope  esolnded  thna,  behold,  instead  100 

Of  OS  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  delight, 
Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 
So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  &rewell  fear, 
Farewell  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  lost : 
Eril  be  thou  mj  good ;  bj  thee  at  least  110 

Dhrided  empire  with  Hear'n'a  King  I  bM, 
Bj  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign  ; 
As  Man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 

ThoB  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimm'd  bis  (hoe  ; 
Thrice  changed  with  pale^  ire,  envy,  and  despair  ;  116 

Which  marr'd  his  borrow'd  visage,  and  betraj'd 
Him  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld. 

110-12.  The  niean[ngia:  Evil  be  thou  my  sourceorhsppinen;  by  meaiM 
of  thee  1  hold  &t  least  divided  empire,  &c. ;  by  thee  (I  repeat),  and  (here- 
afler)  will  reifti,  perhajw,  more  than  hair,  by  adding  E^rlh  to  my  empire. 

lU.  T^atiehiit  he  ipakt,  ^, :  The  above  speech  is,  perhaps,  the  fineit  that 
w  ucribed  to  Satan  id  the  whole  poem.  The  evil  spirit  allerwaida  proceeda 
to  make  his  diKoveries  concerning  our  first  parents,  and  to  learn  liter  what 
maniwr  they  may  be  beet  attacked. — A.  Sarh  patiiixt,  namely,  in,  ntff, 
an^  dapair,  dimmed  hij  fB<»,  and  changed  it  into  an  iolenae /xifnuu.  Te 
tlumgt  with,  is  an  idiom  of  Latin  and  Greek  writers. 
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For  Iieav'nly  minda  from  such  distempen  fonl 
Are  ever  clear.    Whereof  he  soon  amre, 
Each  pertorbfttion  Bmoo&*d  with  ontirard  cbIiu, 
Artificer  of  fraad ;  and  was  the  first 
That  practised  falsehood  under  saintly  show, 
Deep  malice  to  conceal,  conch'd  with  revenge : 
Yet  not  enough  had  pi«ctiaed  to  deceive 
Uriel  once  wam'd  ;  whose  eye  pursued  him  down 
The  wa;  he  went,  and  on  th'  Assyrian  mount 
Saw  him  disfigured  more  than  could  befall 
Spirit  of  happy  sort ;  his  gestures  fierce 
Be  mark'd  and  mad  demeanour,  then  alone, 
As  he  supposed,  all  nnobeerred,  unaeen. 
So  on  bo  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inctosure  green, 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaign  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 
Access  deny'd  ;  and  over  head  up  grew, 

133-  Comck'd :  Ljing  close. 

ISe.  Milton  plocea  Eden  in  Assyria  (210,  383),  and  Niphatei  wh 
iMighbourbood  of  Eden,  III.  742 ;  IV.  27. 

131.  Fara:  Goes,  traveU. 

132.  Saliin  bus  now  arrived  at  the  border  of  Eden,  where  he  hu  a 
prospect  of  PaiBdise,  which  the  poet  represents  as  situsled  io  a 
(level)  country,  upon  the  top  of  a  sleep  hi!l,  called  the  Mount  a 
The  sides  of  ibis  bill  were  overgrown  with  thickets  and  bushe*,  so  at  not  to 
be  passable ;  and  overhead,  above  these,  on  tbe  ndes  of  the  hill,  likewiae, 
grew  the  lonicst  trees,  and  as  they  ascended  in  tanks,  shade  above  fhade, 
they  forined  a  Idnd  of  natural  theatre,  the  rows  of  trees  rising  oim  abova 
another  in  (he  Bame  manner  as  the  benches  in  the  Ihealrei  and  ^daceicf 
public  shows.  And  yet  higher  than  the  highest  of  these  trees  grew  up  th* 
fvnfiiniiii  (venhinl)  wall  of  Paradise,  a  green  enclosure  like  a  rural  mound- 
like  a  bank  set  with  a  hedge  ;  hut  this  hedge  grew  not  up  so  high  as  to  hiitdw 
AAtia't  pnnpKt  into  (view  of)  the  neighbouring  country  below  {nttktr  tm- 
pin'.  Above  this  hedge,  or  green  teall.  grew  ■  drrlmg  row  of  the  Gnelt 
fntit  trees)  and  the  oiJy  enlrwice  into  Paradise  was  a  gate  on  tbe  aaiteitt 
Mde.— N. 
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InsapeimUe  hei^i  at  loftieit  abide, 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  hranohiiig  palm; 

A  aylvan  scene ;  and  aa  the  ranks  ascend  140 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  than  theb  tope 

The  Terdnrons  wall  of  Paradise  up  qpmng ; 

Which  to  our  gen'ral  aire  gave  prospect  large 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighb'ring  jronnd :  145 

Andhi^^ier  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees  loaden  with  fiurest  froity 

Blossoms  and  firoits  at  once  of  golden  hoe, 

Appear'd  with  gay  enamei'd  colours  mizM : 

On  which  the  Son  more  gbul  impress^  his  beams  160 

Than  in  fiur  eTlning  dond,  or  humid  bow, 

When  Qod  hath  showVd  the  earth :  so  lovely  seem'd 

That  landskip :  and  of  pore  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Yemal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive  155 

All  sadness  but  despair :  now  gentle  gales, 

Fanning  their  odoriTrous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

140.  ji  iyivan  teem:  We  are  reminded  of  the  beautiful  lines  of  Virgil, 
iEn.Ll64: 

•*  Tarn  lilTii  loena  oomicii 
Deiiiper,  horrentiqae  atrum  nemni  imminet  nmbn.*'  * 

148.  IhdtM :  It  would  accord  better  with  V.  341 ;  IV.  349,  422 ;  VII. 
334 ;  VIII.  307,  to  read  fnUt.  The  singular  is  used  to  denote  hanging  fruit, 
the  plural  gathered. 

153.  Landtkip :  The  originals  from  which  Milton  has  borrowed  in  describ- 
ing this  landMcape,  are  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  and  the  shady  grotto  of 
Calypso,  by  Homer ;  the  garden  of  Paradise,  by  Ariosto ;  of  Armida,  by 
Tasso;  and  of  Venus,  by  Marino;  and  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  by  Spenser; 
bnt  competent  judges  afiirm  that  the  copy  greatly  transcends  in  beauty  the 
originaU. 

158.  This  fine  passage  is  taken  from  as  fine  a  one  in  Shakspeare's  Twelfth 

Night: 

** like  the  iweet  south 

That  breathe!  apoo  a  bank  of  riolets, 
Stealing  and  giring  odour." 
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Those  balmy  spoils.     As  when  to  them  who  safl 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past  160 

Mozambique,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  Blest ;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league 
Cheer 'd  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles :  165 

So  entertain  M  those  odorous  sweets  the  Fiend 
Who  came  their  bane,  though  with  them  better  pleased 
Than  Asmodeus  with  the  fishy  fume 
That  drove  him,  though  enamour 'd,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent  170 

From  Media  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound. 
Now  to  th'  ascent  of  that  steep  savage  hill 
Satan  had  journey 'd  on,  pensive  and  slow ; 
But  further  way  found  none,  so  thick  in  twined, 
As  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth  176 

Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplexed 
All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  pass'd  that  way : 
One  gate  there  only  was,  and  that  lookM  east 
On  th'  other  side  ;  which  when  th'  arch-felon  saw, 
Due  entrance  he  disdained,  and  in  contempt,  180 

This  expression  of  the  air's  stealing  and  dispersing  the  sweets  of  flowers, 
is  very  common  in  the  best  Italian  poets. — N. 

162.  Sabean  odours :  In  Ovington's  voyage  to  Surat  (1696) ,  is  the  foUdwing 
passage,  p.  55 :  ^^  We  were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  this  island,  bewuw 
we  had  been  long  strangers  to  such  a  sight ;  and  it  gratified  us  with  the 
fragrant  smells  which  were  waHed  from  the  shore,  from  whence,  at  thzee 
leagues'  distance,  we  scented  the  odours  of  flowers  and  fresh  herbs ;  and,  what 
is  very  observable,  when,  aAer  a  tedious  stretch  at  sea,  we  have  deemed  our- 
selves to  be  near  land  by  our  observation  and  course,  our  smell  in  dark  and 
misty  weather  has  outdone  the  acuteness  of  our  sight,  and  we  have  discov- 
ered land  by  the  fresh  smells,  before  we  discovered  it  with  our  eyes." 

Sabeait,  from  Saba,  a  city  and  country  of  Arabia  Felix,  celebrated  for  its 
frankincense. 

168.  Atmodeut:  The  Jewish  name  of  an  evil  spirit;  the  demon  of  rmity 
or  of  dress. 

170.  Tobias  son:  See  the  Book  of  Tobit,  in  the  Apoaypha,  or  Kitti^a 
Bib.  Cyclop.  Art.  Tobit,  where  the  incidents  adverted  to  are  set  forth. 


At  one  di^t  bound  hi^  OTerlmp'd  «U  bound 

Of  bill  or  hif^mt  mil,  and  ibeer  witfain 

Id^ts  on  liis  feet.     Ai  iriien  >  prowling  wolf, 

Wbom  hunger  drirn  to  aeek  neir  baont  for  pr^, 

Wfttobing  iriiero  ahepherds  pen  their  flooka  at  en  1 

In  bnrdled  oota  amid  the  fleid  aecnre, 

Loftpa  o'or  the  &noe  with  ease  into  the  fold : 

Or  aa  a  thief  bent  to  nnhoard  the  eaah 

Of  Bome  rieb  burlier,  whoae  anbatantial  doors, 

Crooa-ban-'d  and  hohed  &st,  fear  no  aaaanlt,  1 

In  at  the  irindow  elimba,  or  o'er  the  tilea : 

Bo  gk>mb  this  fint  grand  thief  into  Ood'a  fold ; 

So  nnoe  into  his  ohunh  lewd  hirelinge  dimb. 

Tbenoe  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  lifo. 

The  middle  tree  and  highest  there  that  grew,  195 

Sat  like  a  oormorant ;  yet  not  true  life 

In.  >A  «H  dig^i  bound,  4^. :  Hii  boimding  over  the  walls  of  I^ndiM ; 
bk  tittiiig  in  the  ibape  of  s  coimormnt  upon  the  tree  of  lite,  wfaicli  >tood  in 
tha  centre  of  it,  uti  overtopped  all  tbe  otber  treei  of  the  garden ;  his  ali^t- 
iyf  unong  tbe  herd  of  »"■  "■"!«,  which  ue  so  beautifull]'  represeDied  aa  play- 
isg  about  Adam  and  Eva  ;  together  with  hia  tnmafbroiiDg  himaelf  into  <lif- 
facnt  ahapei,  in  older  to  hear  their  mnvenation,  tie  dnumatancea  that 
give  an  agreeable  mrpriae  to  the  reader,  and  aie  devijed  with  great  art,  to 
ODDBct  that  aeiira  of  adventorei  in  which  the  poet  haa  engaged  thia  artifiGeT 
afftand^A. 

1B9.  Ska-.-  At  once. 

183-88.  Tbe  compBriion  of  Satan  to  a  wol^  and  to  a  thief;  ii  derived  from 

1S3.  Ctomi.-  Climbed. 

1S3.  Liwd:  Thia  word,  in  the  time  of  Milton,  wu  uaed  in  a  wider  aeitM 
f,  impioiu,  wicked,  aa  well  aa  wanton 

IS6.  Sat  likt  a  tormanml :  The  thought  of  Satan'a  tnnafbmiation  into  a 
MROorant,  aiid  placing  himself  on  the  tree  o(  life,  seenss  raised  upon  that 
fige  in  the  Tliad,  where  two  deities  are  described  aa  perching  on  tbe  top 
cf  an  oak  in  the  ahape  of  vultures.^-A. 

The  corawrant  is  a  voracious  sea-bird.  Dr.  Geo.  CumpbeU  remarks  that 
if  ibr  connorant  Milton  had  slid  "  bird  of  prey,"  which  would  have  equally 
■dted  both  (he  meaning  and  the  measure,  the  image  would  have  been 
Weaker  than  by  thii  •ptaflration.  Tbe  more  general  the  terms  ate,  the  pic- 
ture u  the  weaker ;  the  more  special  they  are,  it  is  the  brighter. 
K 
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Thereby  regainM,  but  sat  devimng  death 

To  them  who  lived ;  nor  on  the  virtue  thon^t 

Of  that  life-giving  plant,  but  only  need 

For  prospect,  what  well  used  had  been  the  pledge  900 

Of  immortality.     So  little  knows 

Any,  but  God  alone,  to  value  right 

The  good  before  him,  but  perverts  best  things 

To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  meanest  use. 

Beneath  him,  with  new  wonder,  now  he  views  906 

To  all  delight  of  human  sense  exposed 

In  narrow  room  Nature's  whole  wealth,  yea  morOi 

A  Heav'n  on  Earth  :  for  blissful  Paradise 

Of  God  the  garden  was,  by  him  in  th'  east 

Of  Eden  planted ;  Eden  stretoh'd  her  line  210 

• 

207-8.  In  reading  the  poet's  exquisite  description  of  the  reridenoe  fitted 
up  for  our  first  parents,  it  is  a  natural  inquiry,  How  did  he  proceed  in  fonniqg 
it?  What  was  the  mental  process  by  which  he  elaborated  so  beautiful  •  dft- 
scription,  for  he  writes  only  from  imagination  ? 

The  steps  by  which  he  must  have  proceeded  in  creating  hit  ima^iiiarj 
garden,  are  thus  felicitously  described  by  Dugald  Ste¥rart  (Works,  vol.  L  360) . 
When  he  first  proposed  to  himself  that  subject  of  description,  it  is  reaaoaahle 
to  suppose  that  a  variety  of  the  most  striking  scenes,  which  be  had  aeeiii 
crowded  into  his  mind.  The  association  of  ideas  suggested  theni,  and  the 
power  of  conception  placed  each  of  them  before  him  with  all  its  beantifl* 
and  imperfections.  In  every  natural  scene,  if  we  destine  it  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose,  there  are  defects  and  redundancies  which  art  may  some- 
times, but  cannot  always,  correct.  But  the  power  of  imagination  is  un- 
limited. She  can  create  and  annihilate ;  and  dispose,  at  pleasure,  her  woodi, 
her  rocks,  and  her  rivers.  Milton,  accordingly,  would  not  copy  his  Eden 
from  any  one  scene,  but  would  select  from  each  the  features  which  were 
most  eminently  beautiful.  The  power  of  abstraction  enabled  him  to  makt 
the  separation,  and  taste  directed  him  in  the  selection.  Thus  he  was  far» 
nished  with  his  materials ;  by  a  skilful  combination  of  which,  he  has  created 
a  landscape,  more  perfect,  probably,  in  all  its  parts,  than  was  ever  realized 
in  nature,  and,  certainly,  very  different  from  anything  which  England  ezp 
hibiti'd  at  the  |)eriod  when  he  wrote.  It  is  a  curious  remark  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  that  Milton's  Eden  is  free  from  the  defects  of  the  old  English  gtnfen, 
and  is  imagined  on  the  same  principles  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  pre- 
sent age  to  carry  into  existence. 

For  a  similar  account  of  the  above  process,  the  reader  may  coiMilt 
Upham's  Mental  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  pp.  388-9. 
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Prom  Aunuii  eiatmd  to  the  rojal  Um^ 

Of  grett  Sdemok,  Irafli  bj  Oredaa  UngB, 

Or  wliere  the  mnm  of  Bden  long  beifore 

Dwelt  in  Tehaear.    In  thb  pleaaani  ami 

Hb  fiv  more  pleeaant  gwden  Ood  ordiiin'd ;  215 

Out  of  the  Ibrtfle  groond  lie  oanaed  to  grow 

AD  trees  of  noUeet  kind  fiirni^ti  smell,  taste; 

And  all  amid  diem  stood  the  tree  of  life, 

H%^  eminent,  Uooming  ambrosial  fimit 

Of  vegetable  gold ;  and  next  to  life,  800 

Onr  deftth,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  grew  fest  by, 

Knowledge  of  good  bon^^t  dear  bj  knowing  fU. 

Southward  ihroii§^  Eden  went  a  river  large. 

Not  ehanged  his  coarse,  bnt  thro'  the  shaggy  hill 

Pass'd  underneath  ingnlTd ;  for  (jod  had  thrown  235 

That  mountain  as  his  garden  moijld  high  raised 

Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  thro'  veins 

Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn, 

Kose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 

Water'd  the  garden  :  thence  united  fell  230 

Down  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood, 

Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears, 

And  now  divided  into  four  main  streams, 

Sll.  Jtmnm :  Or  Haturan,  a  region  of  Syria  sooth  of  Damascus,  mentioned 
in  Eiek.  xlvii.  16, 18.    Under  the  Romans  it  was  called  Auranitis. 

312.  Sdeueia:  On  the  bank  of  the  Tigris,  forty-five  miles  north  of  ancient 
Babylon.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  was 
Ike  capital  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Upper  Asia. 

214.  TdoMMT :  A  country  adjacent  to  Assyria,  Is.  xxxvii.  12. 

219.  Blooming  ambroiial  fruit :  Producing  fruit  which  is  delightful  both  to 
the  taste  and  smell ;  from  ambrosin,  a  name  for  the  food  on  which  the  s^ods 
were  fabled  to  subsist,  and  to  which,  along  with  nectar,  they  were  believed  to 
owe  their  immortality. 

233.  Compare  Gen.  ii.  10.  It  is  conjectured  by  Newton,  that  the  river 
formed  by  the  combined  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  passed  through 
the  garden;  that  this  river  was  parted  into  four  other  main  streams  or 
rirers,  two  above  the  garden,  namely,  Euphrates  and  Tigris  before  their  junc- 
tioii,  and  two  below  the  garden,  the  river  separating  into  the  rivers  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  called,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  Pison  and  Gihon. 
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Runs  diverse,  wandVing  many  a  famous  realm 

And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account ;  235 

But  rather  to  tell  how,  if  Art  could  tell, 

How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 

Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 

With  mazy  error  under  pendent  shades 

Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed  240 

Flow'rs,  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  Art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 

Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hiU,  and  dale,  and  plain, 

Both  where  the  morning  Sun  first  warmly  smote 

The  open  field,  %nd  where  the  unpierced  shade  245 

Tmbrown'd  the  noontide  bow'rs.     Thus  was  this  place 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view  ; 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odVous  guiQS  and  balm, 

Others  whose  fruit  burnish 'd  with  golden  rind 

Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true,  350 

If  true,  hero  only,  and  of  delicious  taste ; 

334.  Wandering :  Travelling  over  in  no  direct  course. 

237.  Critped :  Curling,  or  rippling.  238.  Orient :  Glittering. 

239.  Pendent:  Impending,  overhanging. 

242.  Boon:  Bountiful. 

246.  hnbrown^d:  Darkened. 

248.  Wept :  A  beautiful  personification.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  x.  500. 

250-51.  Heeperian  fabUi  true^  if  true^  here  only:  Dr.  Pierce  would  in- 
clude these  words  in  a  parenthesis,  to  avoid  the  objection  of  Dr.  Bentley, 
that  the  poets  represented  the  Hesperian  apples  of  solid  gold,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  could  not  be  of  ddicioM  taste.  Fabiea :  Stories,  as  in  XI.  11. 
What  is  said  of  the  Hesperian  gardens,  is  true  here  only;  if  all  is  not  pan 
invention,  this  garden  is  meant ;  and,  moreover,  these  fruits  have  a  delicious 
taste,  while  those  had  none. — N. 

The  legends  concerning  these  gardens,  are  quite  various.  Kitto.  in  a 
recent  work,  has  shown  that  they  originated,  probably,  in  the  traditions 
which  had  been  handed  down  concerning  Paradise,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
corrupted  and  modified,  of  course,  as  might  be  expected. 

Of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  (says  he)  we  read,  that  being  situated  st  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  then  known  Africa,  it  was  said  to  have  been  shut  in  by 
Atla.s  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains,  on  account  of  an  ancient  onicle  th^ 
a  son  of  the  Deity  would,  at  a  certain  time,  arrive,  open  a  way  of 
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Betwixt  tlmm  laiiQS,  or  krd  d(mD8,  tnd  iloelci 
'  Ommg  the  tender  herb,  were  mterpoeed, 
Or  palmy  hillock ;  or  the  flowVy  li^ 

Of  some  urigDoaa  vallej  spread  her  store,  365 

FlowVs  of  all  hoe,  and  without  thorn  the  rose : 
Another  side,  nmbrageooa  grots  and  eaves 
Of  oool  reeeas,  o'er  idiioh  tfie  mantling  yine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Lnzoriant :  mean  while  mnrmVing  waters  hXL  260 

Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  orown'd 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  nnite  their  streams. 

"^liithCT,  and  ctny  off  the  golden  appies  which  hong  on  a  mytteriouf  tree  in 

"^iitiniditof  thefuden.    Having  procured  acoeie  to  the  guvlen,  the  hero  de* 

^itrayed  the  watchihl  leipent  that  kept  the  tzee,  and  gathered  the  applea. 

Sere  we  have  a  strange  mixture  of  the  internal  and  external  incidents  of 

S'andise,  the  ideas  of  the  primeval  people  viewing  from  without  the  Eden 

Crom  which  they  were  excluded,  and  coveting  its  golden  fruits,  mixed  up  with 

'thoee  which  belong  properiy  to  the  fall,  the  serpent,  and  the  tree  of  life,  or 

<tf  the  tree  of  knowledge — ^for  in  these  old  traditions  th<  trees  are  not  so  well 

«ltstinguished  as  in  the  Mosaic  account.    In  this  legend  of  Hercules  the  idea 

aeems  to  he,  that  the  access  to  the  tree  of  life  'is  impossible,  till  the  Son  of 

Ckid  opens  the  way,  and  overcomes  the  serpent,  by  whom  that  access  is  pre- 

Tented. 

It  deserves  remark  also,  that  in  most  of  those  accounts  of  the  dragon  or 
«apent,  whom  the  heathen  regarded  as  the  source  of  evil,  and  which  could 
be  vanquished  only  by  the  Son  of  God  in  human  form,  he  is  called  Typhon 
or  Python,  a  word  which  signifies  ^  to  over-persuade,  to  deceive.''  Now  this 
vay  name  Pitho,  or  Python,  designates  the  great  deceiver  of  mankind. 
When  the  damsel  at  Philippi  is  said  (Acts  xvi.  16)  to  have  been  possessed 
by  "  a  spirit  of  divination,''  it  is  called  in  the  original  ^  a  spirit  of  Python  ;^' 
manifeetly  showing  that  the  pagan  Python  was  and  could  be  no  other  than 
"that  Old  Serpent,  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole 
world."    Rev.  xii.  0. 

269.  Lrrigwmi:  Watered. 

250.  WithotU  thont,  S^e, :  Thorns  and  thistles  were  not  brought  forth  until 
the  curse  was  denounced  for  the  sin  of  man. 

257.  Jhuiher  $ide  (was)  umbrageous^  ^. :  That  is,  on  another  side  were 
nmbrageous  (shady)  grots,  &c 

261-63.  Tlu  waiers  fall  dUperted,  or  unite  their  streams  in  a  lake,  that 
pfesents  her  dear  looking-glass,  holds  her  crystal  mirror,  to  the  fringed 
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The  birds  their  ohoir  apply ;  airs,  Temal  aire, 

Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune  fM 

The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 

Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 

Led  on  th'  eternal  spring.     Not  that  fair  field 

Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gathering  flow'n, 

Herself  a  fairer  flow'r  by  gloomy  Dis  270 

Was  gatherM,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 

To  seek  her  through  the  world,  nor  that  sweet  grove 

Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  th'  inspired 

bank  crowned  with  myrtle.    It  is  usual  with  the  poets  (as  here  and  in  IIL 

359)  to  personify  lakes  and  rivers. — N. 

265.  Jittune :  Make  musical. 

266-67.  While  universal  Pan^  tfc. :  That  is,  while  universal  Nature,  linked 
with  the  graceful  seasons,  danced  a  perpetual  round,  and  throughout  tiie 
Earth,  yet  unpolluted,  led  eternal  spring.  All  the  poets  favour  the  idea  of 
the  world's  creation  in  the  spring.    Georg.  ii.  338 ;  Ovid.  Met.  i.  107 .-^H. 

Pan:  The  name  signifies  the  whole  or  all^  this  mythological  god  bong 
considered  the  god  of  all  the  natural  world.  He  was  the  god  of  shep- 
herds. The  woods  and  mountains  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece,  were  aacred  to 
him. 

The  Graces^  in  classical  mythology,  were  three  beautiful  sisters,  com- 
panions of  Venus.    They  presided  over  scenes  of  gaiety  and  amusement 
and  are  regarded  as  a  personification  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  phjaical 
and  social  world. 

The  Hours  were  at  first  guardian  goddesses  of  the  three  seasons  into 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  divided  the  year ;  afterwards  the  hours  of  the  day 
were  committed  to  their  charge.  In  the  moral  world,  they  became  the  ap- 
pointed guardians  of  law,  justice,  and  peace,  which  are  the  producers  of  oidei 
and  harmony  among  men. 

Enna :  A  Sicilian  city,  the  principal  site  of  the  worship  of  Ceres,  the  god- 
defni  of  grain  and  harvests.  Her  daughter  Proserpine,  while  sporting  in  the 
fertile  fields  of  Enna,  with  the  occan-nymphs,  was  stretching  forth  her  band 
to  lay  hold  of  a  narcissus  of  great  size  and  beauty,  having  a  hundred  flowers 
growing  from  a  single  root,  when,  suddenly,  the  earth  opened,  the  god  of  the 
infernal  world — Dis  or  Pluio^  by  name — ascended  in  a  golden  chariot,  and 
carried  off  the  terrified  goddess,  to  be  the  mistress  of  his  dominions.  Het 
mother,  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  her  abduction,  or  place  of  her  abode,  wan- 
dered in  frantic  grief  over  the  earth  in  pursuit  of  her,  until  she  inquired  of 
the  god  Melius  (the  Sun\  who  gave  her  the  information  sought 

273-74.  Daphne :  A  beautiful  grove  of  cypresses  and  bay-treee,  6y9  wSJim 
from  Antioch,  in  Syria,  and  near  the  river  Orontes.    It  received 
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CaateliMi  qvring,  mii^tiridi  dik  Pandiie 

Of  Bdim  strife;  nor  diAlNjwbiiiile  S75 

Oirt  with  the  rirar  Triton,  wbere  old  Cfaim, 

Whom  Grontflei  Ammon  oaU  tnd  LyUui  Jote, 

Hid  Amalthea  and  her  florid  aon 

Toimg  Baeohns  fr«n  his  step-dame  Rhea'b  eje ; 

Nor  iriiere  Abassin  kings  th^  isBiie  guard,  WO 

Moimt  Amara,  thoan^  this  bj  some  sapposed 

Tme  Paiadise  under  the  Bthiop  line 

By  Nflns'  head,  inelosed  with  shining  rook, 

A  iriide  day's  jonmej  hi^,  hot  wide  remote 

IVom  this  Assyrian  garden,  where  the  Fiend  986 

Saw  nndeli^ted  all  delight,  all  kind 

Of  Imng  oreatares,  new  to  sight,  and  strange. 

md  beauty  from  a  nnmber  of  fiNiiitaiiii  which  it  oontained ;  and  thus  beeame 
a  &Toiirite  reooit  for  the  citizens  of  Antioch. 

The  CoMtmlian  ipring^  on  Mount  Pamassiu,  was  used  for  purposes  of  diri- 
mtioo  by  the  priestess  of  Apollo.  There  was  another  fountain  of  the 
same  name  near  Daphne,  which,  as  the  story  is,  gave  to  those  who  drank  its 
muters,  a  knowledge  of  futurity.    To  this  the  poet  may  refer. 

275-79.  Ck4um,  or  Ham,  son  of  Noah,  called  by  the  Gentiles  jimmomy  or 
Hmmmm^  was  a  name  given  to  Jupiter  as  worshipped  in  Lybia ;  it  is  derived 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  aand, 

Amalihea  was  a  beautiful  maiden,  of  whom  he  became  enamoured,  which 
event  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Rhea.  The  isle  to  which  Amalthea  and 
her  soo  Bacchus  were  conveyed,  is  called  NyMeian  from  Nysx'us,  a  surname 
of  Bacchus ;  it  is  formed  by  the  river  Triton^  and  is  described  as  possessing 
verdant  meads,  abundant  springs,  all  sorts  of  trees  and  flowers,  which  ever 
Kfoonded  with  the  melody  of  birds. 

281.  jtmara,  or  Amhara,  the  highest  portion  of  the  Abassin  (Abyssin,  or 
Abysainian)  country.  Its  kings  there  placed  their  children  for  safe  keeping. 
The  mount  is  said  to  have  been  inclosed  with  alabaster  rocks,  and  to  have 
reqniTed  a  day  to  ascend  it. 

287.  Two  cffar  wMer  shape :  The  description  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  they 
first  appeared  to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient  to  make  the  fiillen 
angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  astonishment,  and  those  emotions  of  envy 
which  are  attributed  to  him. — A. 

Dr.  Thomas  Reid  has  well  observed  upon  this  passage,  that  the  great  poet 
derives  the  beauty  of  the  first  pair  in  Paradise  from  those  expressions  of 
moral  and  inteliectoal  qualities  which  appeared  in  their  outward  form  and 
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Two  of  &r  nobler  ili^ie  erect  and  tall, 

Godlike  erect,  with  native  botioar  eUd 

In  naked  majesty  Beem'd  lords  of  all,  SM 

And  worthy  Bcem'd  ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 

The  image  of  their  glorioni  Maker  aboite, 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitade  severe  and  pore, 

(Severe  bat  in  true  filial  freedom  placed), 

Whence  true  aathoritj  in  men  ;  though  botb  SBS 

Not  equal,  as  their  Bex  not  equal  seeio'd- 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd  ; 

For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace  ; 

He  for  Crod  only,  ^o  for  God  in  hini : 

His  &ir  Urge  front  and  eye  sublime,  deolarad  300 

Absolute  rule  ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 

Bonod  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hong 

Oust 'ring,  but  not  beneath  bU  shoulders  brood : 

She,  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  wabt. 

Her  noadomcd  golden  tresses  wore  30fi 

'■  Dishevell'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wSived 

As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils  ;  which  imply'd 
'Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway. 

And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received  ; 

Ticldcd  with  coy  subniiauon,  modest  pride,  310 

2»S,  For  God  i»  hhn:  Or,  as  some  more  justly  would  write  iflbf  God 
end  him."     Compare  HO;  X.  150,  and  1  Cor.  li.  7. 

SOS.  Hyofinthint  lorki :  Dark  brown. 

30:i.  It  in  renuikable  Ihat  no  beard  is  given  to  Adam.  Tht  poet  invt 
have  jiidgnl  him  more  comely  wilhoul  one ;  or  his  ideu  may  have  been 
fuided  by  The  great  Italiao  painlvre,  who  always  represent  Aibtm  without  a 
beard. 

3U.'>.  Goldtn  tnua :  Treswa  o(  s  golden  hue.  The  beautilul  women  ef 
anttquily  are  generally  described  as  having  locLa  of  this  colour.  The  god- 
ded o(  beauty  is  hence  styled  by  Horace  and  Virgil  the  golden  Venus.  Mil- 
(od's  tiule  was  confurmed  to  that  or  the  ancienla ;  and  besides,  it  is  said  thai 
hii  wife  had  golden  hair,  whom,  therefore,  he  may  have  designed  to  ranipli- 
meat  by  forming  Eve  like  her  in  Ibis  nspect,  which  ii  the  more  prohaUe, 
if  it  is  ceitaiD  (ai  Newton  affirms)  Ihat  he  drew  the  portrait  of  Adam  not 
without  legard  to  his  own  person,  of  which  be  had  oo  mean  opimoo. 

307.  Wtack  intpHtd,  ^. :  Compare  I  Cor.  ». 


And  nreet  relootut  amorau  daky. 
JKffi'  Uiooe  mysterioiM  puU  were  then  wmoMtl'd ; 
Then  wA  not  guilty  ahune,  dufaonest  shkine 
Of  Nature'^  works;  honour  Sisliononnble, 
^-bred,  how  hne  ye  tronblad  all  '"■nk^'ri 
With  ihowB  in»twd,  mere  allows  of  seeming  pme, 
And  bsoiah'd  from  man's  life  hia  happiest  life, 
Simplioi^  and  apotlew  innoewoe  I 
80  paaa'd  they  naked  os,  nor  shnno'd  the  n^t 
Of  God  or  Angel,  Ibr  they  thon^t  no  ilL 
So  hand  in  hand  they  paaa'd,  the  lovdieat  pdr 
That  ever  sinoe  in  lore's  embnees  met ; 
Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  sinoe  bom 
His  sons ;  the  fiurest  of  her  dso^ters  Ere. 
TTnder  a  toA  of  shade  tiiat  on  a  green 
Stood  whispering  soft,  by  a  fresh  fbuntun  side 
They  sat  them  down ;  and  after  no  more  toil 
Of  thnr  sweet  gard'ning  laboar  than  soBused 
To  recommend  cool  Zephyr,  and  made  eaae 
More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 
More  grateful,  to  their  snpper-frnits  they  fell, 


;  Ad  tllnalDii  to  1  Cor.  lii.  33.  Tbe  honour 
baMowed  by  item  it  really  ■  diibonour,  being  ■  memonBl  of  the  Ml  of  our 
Int  puenli,  ind  of  our  own  clepnvity. 

319.  Ft .-  NewtoQ  prefer*  to  read  ym,  on  the  gcDund  ttut  tha  uUam  ia 
aiade  to  thame  onl  j. 

333-34.  'These  line*  ar«  an  example  of  the  loleciini,  and,  strictljr  inlei- 
{■cted,  would  mean  th&t  Adam  wu  one  of  hit  own  aooa,  and  Eve  one  of  her 
own  dangfateit ;  an  evident  abcurdity.  But  the  mode  of  expntuion  reiemhles 
that  which  is  often  (bund  in  Latin  and  Greek  authon.  when  they  use  the 
mperiative  for  (he  comparative  degree.  It  only  means  that  Adani  was  the 
goodliest  man  when  compared  with  his  sons,  and  that  Eve  was  fairer  than 
any  of  her  daughters,  Achilles  11  by  Homer  said  to  be  "the  must  short-lived 
of  others."  and  Nireui  to  have  been  "  the  moat  elegant  of  the  other  Grecians ;" 
and  Diana  ia  said,  by  one  of  the  poets,  to  be  "  the  moet  beauliliil  of  her  al- 
tOMknts,"  that  is,  more  beautiful  than  any  or  her  attendants. 

337.  TVy  Kit  than  dmim,  4«. ;  There  is  a  flne  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines 
ibat  follow,  wherein  they  are  described  as  sitting  on  a  bed  of  fkiwera  by  the 
aide  of  a  (bontain,  amidst  a  mixed  assembly  of  animals. — A. 

te  il  aaad  far  asotMt. 
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Neotuine  fruits  which  the  compliant  bongha 

Yielded  them,  ride-long  aa  they  sat  recline 

On  the  Boft  dowDj  bank  d&maak'd  with  fiow'n. 

The  BSTourj  pulp  the;  chew,  uid  in  the  rind  335 

Still  as  they  thirsted  scoop  the  brimming  atnna ; 

Nor  gcntio  purpose,  cor  endearing  amilea 

Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance  as  beseems 

Fair  coujilc  link'd  in  happy  nuptial  league. 

Alone  as  they.     About  them  frisking  play'd  840 

All  beasts  of  th'  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  ohase 

In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den  : 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd,  and  in  his  paw 

Dandled  the  kid  ;  bears,  tigers,  oonces,  pords, 

GamboPd  before  them  ;  th'  unwieldly  elephant,  345 

To  make  them  mirth,  used  all  his  might,  and  wre&thM 

His  lithe  proboscis  ;  close  the  serpent  sly 

Insinuating,  wotc  with  Qordian  twine 

His  braided  triun,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 

Gave  proof  unheeded  ;  others  on  the  grass  350 

Couch'd,  and  now  fill'd  with  pasture,  gaiing  sat. 

Or  bedward  ruminating  ;  for  the  Sun, 

93!.  Compliant:  Binding.  333.  Rtdnu:  In  ■  Iraning  poaton. 

334.  Danuuktd:  Variegated. 

341.  Chait:  Chase<l—thuse  taken  in  hurtling. 

341.  Ramptd:  Frolicked.  347.  LHht :  Flexible. 

348.  Iminiialmg  :  Creeping  or  winding  in. 

348.  Gardian  ru>fnr,  oi  IwiMing.  An  alliLEion  is  here  made  to  the  tjunom 
knot  of  Gordius.  a  Phryeian  kini>.  The  kndt  which  tied  the  yoke  of  bii 
charint  to  the  draught  tree  was  made  in  so  artful  a  mannor,  that  the  ends  of 
the  c<Htl  could  not  he.  perceived.  This  circumslance  gave  line  lo  ■  report 
that  the  empire  of  Asia  was  promised  by  the  oiacle  lo  the  man  who  coutd 
untie  the  (ionlian  knot.  Alexander,  in  passing  Gonlium.  cut  the  knot  with 
hi>  EWord,  and  by  that  act  claimed  his  right  to  iiniverea]  authority. 

Braidtd  train:  In  other  editions,  braultd  j  interwoven  or  twisted  tail. 

331.  Couek'd:  Lay.  Thii  word  isptacnl  i[i  such  a  mannei  as  to  require 
tMting  of  the  voice  upon  it,  and  thun  to  make  it  doubly  eipreuive.  It  is 
not  common  to  have  the  rest  occur,  as  here,  ou  the  fir«t  syllable  of  the  line. 

333.  Btdward  rumtnating ;    Chewing  thecud  beibragaingtorcM. — Udxc 


^ 
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I)ealm6d,  WW  hatliiig  now  with  prone  career 
To  til*  oeeoa  ulei,  uid  in  Ih'  aioaiding  seale 
Of  HoftT^  the  eten  thai  wher  er'kang  roee :      X'  866 

Wlien  Satan  still  in  gaae,  as  firafc  he  stood, 
Bearoe  thus  at  length  finl'd  speech  reoover'd  sad : 
0  Hen !  what  do  mine  ejea  with  grief  behold ! 
Into  oar  room  of  Uiss  thus  high  adyanoed 
Greatnres  of  other  mould,  earth-bom  periiapa,  800 

.  -Hot  Sinrifts,  jet  to  heav'nlj  SjMrits  bri|i^t 
Little  inferior ;  lAom  my  thoughts  pursoe 
With  wonder,  and  eonld  lore,  so  lively  dunes 
In  them  dirine  resemUanoe,  and  soeh  grace 
The  Hand  that  form'd  them  on  their  shape  hath  ponrM.     865 
Ah,  gentle  pair,  ye  little  thmk  how  ni|^ 
Tonr  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delists 
Will  yanish  and  deliver  ye  to  woo, 
More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy ! 
Happy,  bat  for  so  hsppy  ill  secored  870 

Long  to  continae,  and  this  high  seat  your  Heav'n 
111  fenced  for  Heav'n  to  keep  oat  each  a  foe 
As  now  is  enter'd  ;  yet  no  parposed  foe 
To  yoo,  whom  I  ooald  pity  thos  forlorn 
Tbooj^  I  mipitied :  Leagae  with  you  I  seek,  375 

And  mutual  amity  so  strait,  so  close, 

353.  Proma:  Defending. 

354.  To  the  ocean  ieUe :  The  iskmcb  in  the  western  ocean.  That  the  aun 
aet  in  the  sea  and  rose  out  of  it  again,  was  an  ancient  poetic  notion,  and  has 
liecome  part  of  the  phraseology  of  poetry.  And  in  aecemding  tcaU  of  Heaven : 
The  balance  of  Heaven,  or  Libra^  is  one  of  the  twelve  signs ;  and  when  the 
aim  is  in  that  sign,  as  he  is  at  the  automnal  equinox,  the  days  and  nights  are 
equal,  as  if  weighed  in  a  balance : 

**  Libra  dici  •omnique  parea  abi  focerit  horai."' 

YiRo  Oeorg.i.  Soa 

And  hence  our  author  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  metaphor  of  the  tcalet  of 
Heaven,  weighing  night  and  day,  the  one  ascending  as  the  other  sinks. — ^N. 

357.  With  difficulty,  and  not  till  after  a  long  time,  he  recovered  the  power 
of  speech,  which  had  fidled  him,  through  astonishment  and  sadDess.in  view 
of  Adam  and  Eve. 

302.  Pk.Tiii5;  Heb.  ii  7. 
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That  I  with  you  must  dwell,  or  you  with  me 

Henceforth.     My  dwelling  haply  may  not  please, 

Like  this  fair  Paradise,  your  sense  ;  yet  such 

Accept  your  Maker's  work ;  he  gave  it  me,  380 

Which  I  as  freely  give :  Hell  shall  unfold, 

To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates. 

And  send  forth  all  her  kings ;  there  will  be  room, 

Not  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 

Your  numerous  offspring ;  if  no  better  place,  385 

Thank  him  who  puts  me  loath  to  this  revenge 

On  you  who  wrong  me  not,  for  him  who  wronged. 

And  should  I  at  your  harmless  innocence 

Melt,  as  I  do,  yet  public  reason  just. 

Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarged,  390 

By  conqu'ring  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 

To  do  what  else,  though  damnM,  I  should  abhor. 

So  spake  the  Fiend,  and  with  necessity. 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  dev'lish  deeds. 
Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree  395 

Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd 
Of  those  four-footed  kinds,  himself  now  one. 
Now  other,  as  their  shape  served  best  his  end 
Nearer  to  view  his  prey,  and  unespy'd 

To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn  400 

By  word  or  action  niark'd  ;  about  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare  ; 
Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spy'd 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play, 

386.  Loath:  Reluctant. 

389-94.  Public  reason  is  pleaded  in  justification  of  his  diabolical  and  cruel 
operations ;  that  reason  consisting  in  a  regard  to  honour^  and  the  enlargement 
of  his  empire  under  the  influence  of  revenge.  Necessity  is  by  Milton  called 
the  tyrant- s  plea,  prol>ably  with  a  view,  as  Ne^-lon  thinks,  to  his  own  times, 
particularly  to  the  plea  for  ship-money. 

395.  High  tree :  The  tree  of  life  ( 196)  on  which  he  had  been  standing  for 
riome  time.  He  is  properly  described  as  assuming  the  form  of  the  lion  and 
the  tiger;  while  the  innocent  Adam  and  Eve,  destined  to  be  his  prey,  an 
compared  fitly  to  two  gentle  faums. 

404.  Purlieu  {pur^  pu^i  '<^i  place)   place  free  (from  trees) ;  a  limited 
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Strt^i^  oosnheB  ebm$j  then  risiiig  ebanget  oft  405 

ffii  ooaehaot  wftteh,  u  one  wlio  ehose  his  grofond 

Wbenee  mahing  he  m^t  sorest  sens  them  bodi 

Griped  m  eaeh  psiir:  irhen  Adim,  first  of  men 

To  first  of  women  Bve^  thus  moving  speeoh, 

TnmM  him  sU  emr  to  hew  new  ntfranoe  flow :  410 

Sole  partner,  and  sole  ptrt,  of  all  these  jojs, 
Bearer  thjself  than  all ;  needs  mnst  the  PowV 
That  made  as,  and  for  ns  this  ample  world, 
Be  infinitelj  good,  and  of  his  good 

As  liberal  and  free  as  infinite ;  415 

That  raised  ns  from  the  dnst,  and  placed  ns  here 
In  all  this  happiness,  who  at  his  hand 
Have  nothing  merited,  nor  ean  perfinrm 
Anght  whereof  he  hath  need ;  he  who  reqoires 
From  ns  no  other  service  than  to  keep  490 

This  one,  this  easy  charge,  of  all  the  trees 
In  Paradise  that  bear  delicious  fruit 


^rpBoe.  This  word  waf  originally  applied  to  that  part  of  a  loyal  foreat  which 
Had  been  aerered  from  the  reft,  and  made  pure,  or  free  from  the  forest  of 
^ame  laws. 

406.  Ctmehani:  Reclining. 

409.  Speech :  The  speeches  of  these  first  two  lovers  flow  equally  from  pas- 
sion and  sincerity.  The  prafessiooB  they  make  to  one  another  are  full  of 
^^irarmth,  but  at  the  same  time  founded  upon  truth.  In  a  word,  they  are  the 
gallantries  of  Paradise. — ^A. 

411.  Sole  part,  tf  ally  ffc.:  Ofy  here  (as  frequently  in  Milton\  signifiea 
among.    The  sense  is :  among  all  these  jojrs  thou  alone  art  my  partner,  and 
(what  is  more)  thou  alone  art  part  of  me,  as  in  487 : 

**  Part  of  mj  soul  I  Mek  thee,  end  thee  claim 
Mj  other  hnlf.'* 

Pearce. 

421.  Ea*y  charge :  It  was  very  natural  for  Adam  to  enter  upon  this  topic, 
and  it  was  one  that  Satan  was  most  interested  in  hearing  him  discuss.  Gen. 
u.  16;  i.  28. 

422.  /»  Parodiu,  4rc. :  There  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam  or  Eve  in  the 
whcde  poem  wherein  the  .-eiitiments  and  allusions  are  not  taken  from  this 
their  delightful  habiUtion.  The  reader,  during  their  whole  course  of  action, 
always  finds  himself  in  the  walks  of  Paradise.    In  short,  as  the  critics  have 
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So  vuioiu,  not  to  tute  that  only  tree 
Of  knowledge,  planted  by  the  tree  of  life ; 
So  near  grows  death  to  life,  whate'er  death  ii, 
Some  dreadful  thing  no  donbt;  for  well  thou  know'st 
God  hath  pronoonced  it  death  to  taste  that  tree, 
The  only  sign  of  our  obedience  left 
Among  so  many  signs  of  pow'r  and  nde 
C<Hiferr'd  upon  us,  and  dominion  giv'n 
Over  all  other  creatures  that  possess 
EarlJi,  air,  and  sea.     Then  let  us  not  think  haid 
One  en^  prohiUtioD,  who  enjoy 
Free  lesTO  so  large  to  all  things  else,  and  choice 
Unlimited  of  manifold  delights : 
But  let  us  ever  praise  him,  and  extol 
His  bounty,  fuUowing  our  delightful  task 
To  prune  ihcse  growing  plants,  and  tend  thjse  flow'm ; 
Which,  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet. 
■     To  whom  thus  Eve  roply'd  ^  0  thou  for  whom 
And  from  whom  I  was  furm'd  flesh  of  thy  flesh, 
,  And  without  whom  am  to  no  endJmy  guide 
And  head,  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right. 
/    For  we  to  him  indi'^d  all  praises  o 

li    And  dailv  lliHiikK:fT  rhipflv  vhn  p 
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And  daily  thanks  ;J  I  fcliiefly  who  enjoy 
So  far  the  huppior  Tb't,  enjoying  thee 
Pre-eniinent  by  so  much  odds,  while  ihon 
to  thyself  eanst  no  where  find. 


lemBrked,  that  in  tturse  poems  wherein  she phenLi  are  the  acton,  the  tboughu 
ought  always  to  take  a  tincture  from  the  woods,  fields,  and  rivers ;  Ki  we  may 
observe  ihal  our  I\tb\  paieiits  ^plclom  lose  sight  or  their  happy  slatioo  in  any- 
thing Ihey  Bpcak  or  do  ;  their  thoughts  are  always  "  ParadiHUcaJ," — A. 

449.  loft  rimtmbtr:  From  lhi<:  anil  other  passages  we  leam  that  Milton 
oonsidered  the  period  of  iniiovence  as  covering  many  days.  Compare  IT. 
639,680,712;  V.  31,  &c. 

iA9.  That  day,  >!<:.:  The  remainins  part  of  Eve'g  apeech,  in  which  she  givaa 
an  account  of  herselr  upon  her  firat  creation,  and  the  manner  in  which  ahe 
wai  brought  to  Adam,  is  as  boaulifui  a  [lossage  aa  any  in  Milton,  or  perb^ 
in  any  other  author  whatsoever.  These  passages  are  all  worked  off  with 
■o  much  art,  that  Ihey  are  capable  of  pleasing  the  moet  delicate  reader,  witb- 
out  oflending  the  moat  aavere. — A. 
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That  day  1 4ift  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awaked)  and  found  mj^^elf  reposed  450 

Under  a  shade  on  flow'rs,  much  wond'ring  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murm'ring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  pkin,  then  stood  unmoved  455 

Pure  as  th'  expanse  of  Heav'n.     I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky.  /   y 

<k8  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite  I  460 
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A  shape  within  the  wat'ry  gleam  appear'd,  /- 1 

Bending  to  look  on  me.     I  started  back  ;       ^ 

It  started  back  :  but  pleased  I  soon  retum'd ; 

Pleased  it  re  turn 'd  as  soon  with  answering  looks  ■ 

Of  sympathy  and  love  :  there  I  had  fix'd  465 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire. 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  warn'd  me.     What  thou  seest, 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  Creature,  is  thyself; 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes  :  but  follow  me, 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays  470 

Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces,  he 

Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 

Inseparably  thine  :  to  him  shalt  bear 

4.^50.  Aioaked:  As  death  is  often  compared  to  shep^  so  our  coming  into  life 
rnay  well  be  likened  to  awaking.  Adam  speaks  in  the  same  figure,  VIII. 
'^33,  which  passage  should  be  compared  with  this. — N. 

46.3-6.  There  I  had  fixed  my  eyes  till  nou\  See. :  A  writer  in  Addison's  Spec- 
tator r^her  shrewdly  asks,  whether  there  may  not  be  some  moral  couched 
under  the  lines  in  this  connection,"  where  the  poet  lets  us  know  that  the  first 
woman,  immediately  after  her  creation,  ran  to  a  looking-glass,  and  became 
so  enamoured  of  her  own  face,  that  she  never  would  have  removed  to  view 
any  of  the  other  works  of  nature,  had  she  not  been  led  off  to  a  man.  The 
poet  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  story  of  Narcissus  in  Ovid,  Met.  iii.  4.'57, 
but  has  made  a  much  better  one. 

470-72.  No  shadow  may  be  considered  as  included  in  a  parenthesis.  The 
sentence  may  accordingly  be  read  thus  :  Where  he  (no  shadow) ,  whose  image 
thou  art,  awaits  thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces. 
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Multitudes  like  thjeelf,  and  thence  be  caO'd 
Mother  of  Human  Race.     What  could  1  do  475 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  ? 
Till  I  eepy'd  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 
Xi'ndcr  a  platan  ;  yet  mcthougbt  leea  faJr, 
Leaa  winning  soft,  lese  amiably  mild, 

Than  that  siuooth  wat'ry  iTaagp.     Back  I  tura'd :  4B0 

Thou  following  crj^dst  aloud,  Return,  fair  Eve ; 
Whom  fly'fit  thou  ?  whom  thou  fly'st,  of  him  thou  art; 
Hu  flesh,  his  bone :  to  give  theo  being  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  aide  485 

Henceforth  an  iadividual  solace  dear  j 
Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
My  other  half:  with  that  thy  gi-ntlc  hand 
Seiicd  mine  ;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  Bee 
How  beauty  is  eaeell'd  by  manly  jirHCe  490 

A      And  niNdnin,  which  alune  is  truly  fair. 

So  I'paku  our  gi'uVul  niullicr,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprored, 

478.  PItilaa :  From  a  Groi'k  woni  niKiiifjing  brtad.  The  plane-tree,  here 
de«crib«].  affurds  n  refreshing  and  beaiiliful  shade,  frum  Ihe  great  breaillli  of 

4ST-*«<.  Pari  ofmy  mil my  other  half:  An  imilatioD  of  Horace,  Od. 

i.  3,  8,  '*  Atiiiiia!  ilitiiidiiim  me-x" 

4£M1.  Kve  is  iiol  iHily  reprtscnlcJ  as  beautiful,  but  with  conscious  beauly. 
She  hu  a  crcat  idea  of  berM-lf.  uiul  there  in  eoiiie  difliciilty  in  prevailing  on 
her  lu  quit  her  awn  jniage,  Ihe  Unl  time  she  discovers  its  reAectiop  in  the 
water.— ll.i:!].rrT. 

iO'-i,  So  tpaki  our  grnrtal  mollitr,  (^, :  A  poet  of  less  judpiicnt  and  inven- 
lion  than  thin  creat  author,  would  have  found  it  very  diflicult  to  fill  these 
Ifuiler  parts  of  the  pncm  with  si'iitimenls  proper  for  a  slate  of  innocence  ;  to 
dc^rrilie  the  warmth  of  lovi'.  und  the  profi'ssinns  of  it.  Without  artifice  or  hy- 
perlnle  ;  to  make  the  nian  sjH-iik  ihe  irHist  emlearing  lliin);s  without  descend- 
ing from  hia  natuial  dignity,  anil  Ihe  woman  receiving  Ihem  without  depart- 
ing from  the  iiiotlesly  of  her  character :  in  a  word,  to  adjitsl  the  prerogialive* 
of  wiHlam  aiHl  bi'auty.  and  niuke  each  apjx'ar  to  the  other  in  its  proper  force 
and  loveliness.  This  mulual  Ful>ordi nation  of  the  Iwo  rexes  is  wonderfully 
kept  tip  in  the  whole  poem,  as  particularly  in  the  preceding  fpeecb  of  Eve, 
and  upon  the  concluiion  of  it  in  the  following  lines. 
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And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lean'd 

On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast  495 

Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 

Of  her  loose  tresses  hid  :  he  in  delight, 

Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 

Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 

On  Juno  smiles  when  he  impregns  the  clouds  500 

That  shed  May  flowVs  ;  and  pressM  her  matron  lip 

With  kisses  pure.     Aside  the  Devil  tum'd 

For  envy,  yet  with  jealouji  leer  malign 

Eyed  them  askance,  and  to  himself  thus  'plain'd  : 

Sight  hateful !  sight  tormenting  !  thus  these  two,  505 

Imparadised  in  one  another's  arms. 
The  happier  £den,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 
Of  bliss  on  bliss ;  while  I  to  Hell  am  thrust. 
Where  neither  joy  nor  love,  but  fierce  desire. 
Among  our  other  torments  not  the  least,  610 

Still  unfulfill'd  with  pain  of  longing,  pines. 
Yet  let  me  not  forget  what  I  have  gain'd 
From  their  own  mouths :  all  is  not  theirs,  it  seems  ; 
One  fatal  tree  there  stands,  of  Knowledge  call'd. 
Forbidden  them  to  taste  :  Knowledge  forbidden  ?  515 

The  poet  adds  that  the  devil  turned  away,  with  envy  at  the  sight  of  so 
much  happiness. — A. 

499-501.  Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  principal  male  and  female  divinities  of  the 
heathen,  are  regarded  sometimes  as  presiding  over  atmospheric  phenomena, 
8uch  as  rain,  wind.  &c.,  and  also  as  representing  the  pnHluotive  energies  of 
nature.  Their  marriage  typified  the  union  of  Heaven  and  Earth  in  the  fer- 
tilizing rains.  The  poet  h(?re  ascribes  to  them  the  sending  of  tho.se  rains 
which  produced  the  flowers  of  spring.  The  .simile  is  drawn  by  .Milton  from 
the  14th  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  from  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  ii.  M.'3.'5.  Pressed' 
That  is.  Adam  pressed  her  matron  (married)  lip. 

rjOO.  Impregns :  Renders  prolific.     The  word  is  pronounced  impranes, 

.003.  J^eer  malip;n:  A  malignant,  oblicpie  l(X)k. 

.')0.'5.  Imptiradified :  Enjoying  a  Paradise,  placed  in  a  condition  resembling 
that  of  Paradise. 

•OOO.  mitre,  for  whcrr's.  Milton  not  unfrecpiently  omits  the  verb  i«,  as  in 
VIII.  61>1. 

515.  Knowledge forhidd en :  A  most  artful  cpiestion  from  its  generality,  im- 
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Saspicious,  reasonless.     Why  should  their  Lord 

Envy  them  that  ?     Can  it  be  sin  to  know  ? 

Can  it  be  death  ?     And  do  they  only  stand 

By  ignorance  ?     Is  that  their  happy  state, 

The  proof  of  their  obedience  and  their  faith  ?  520 

0  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  build 

Their  ruin  !     Hence  I  will  excite  their  minds 

With  more  desire  to  know,  and  to  reject 

Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 

To  keep  them  low  whom  knowledge  might  exalt  525 

Equal  with  Gods  :  aspiring  to  be  such. 

They  taste  and  die.     What  likelier  can  ensue  ? 

But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 

This  garden,  and  no  corner  leave  unspy'd  : 

A  chance  but  chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet  330 

Some  wand'ring  Spirit  of  Heav'n  by  fountain  side, 

Or  in  thick  shade  retired,  from  him  to  draw 

What  further  would  be  learn 'd.     Live  while  ye  may, 

Yet  happy  pair  ;  enjoy,  till  I  return. 

Short  pleasures,  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed.  535 

So  saying,  his  proud  step  he  scornful  tum'd. 
But  with  sly  circumspection,  and  began 
Thro'  wood,  thro'  waste,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dale,  his  roam. 
Meanwhile  in  utmost  longitude,  where  Heav'n 
With  earth  and  ocean  meets,  the  setting  Sun  540 

plying,  falsely,  that  some  useful  knowledge  had  been  forbidden,  whereas,  as 
Newton  observes,  the  only  knowledge  that  was  prohibited  was  the  knowledge 
of  evil  by  the  commission  of  it. 

530.  ji  chance.  6fc. :  Pearce  would  include  in  a  parenthesis  (fru/  duMc^ ,  and 
thus  read  the  passage  :  a  chance,  and  it  can  be  only  a  chance^  may  leady  ^. 
But  perhaps  it  is  best  to  read  it  without  alteration,  and  interpret  it  thus:— 
There  is  a  chance,  or  iwssibility,  that  chance  may  lead,  &c.  Chance  in  the 
second  instance  is  personified.  We  apply  the  word  to  effects  or  events  that 
are  produced  by  causes  unknown,  or  by  agents  not  intending  to  produce  them. 
The  word  but  is  used  improperly  for  that,  as  in  Job  xii.  2,  "  No  doubt  but  ye 
are  the  people,"  &c.  Addison  abounds  in  the  same  faulty  use  of  this  woid, 
as  for  example  :  ^*  There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had,"  &c. 

539.  LoHf^itude :  Length  or  distance,  particularly  east  and  west.  See  lute 
III.  555,  574. 


Slawlj  descended,  and  with  right  aap6et 

Af^aiuat  the  eastern  K^te  of  Paradiso 

LevellM  hia  ev'ning  nyH :  it  waa  a  rook 

Of  alabaster,  piled  up  to  the  clouds, 

Conspicnotu  far,  winding  vith  one  asoent  545 

Aooeenble  from  earth,  one  eatnaoe  high  ; 

The  rest  ms  craggy  oliff,  that  overhung 

Still  as  it  rose,  impoanble  to  climb. 

Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat. 

Chief  of  th'  angeUo  guards,  awaiting  night ;  560 

About  him  exercised  heroic  games 

Th'  nnarmed  youth  of  Heavhi,  bnt  nigh  at  haiid 

Celestial  armoury,  shields,  helms,  and  epeara, 

Hung  high  with  diamond  flaming,  and  with  gold. 

Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  th>  even  665 

On  a  sun-beani,  swift  as  a  shooting  star  y 

541.  Skaiy  dficmdfd :  Thiscontradicta  353,and  t!ierefore,inatMidof  jftucfi^ 
fffWy  has  been  Bubstituted  by  some.  Dr.  Pearce,  however,  would  retain  tha 
present  reading,  and  explains  the  difficulty  hy  eaying,  that  ihe  «un  descended 
ilowly  at  this  lime  because  Driel,  its  angel,  came  on  a  sunbeam  to  Paradise 
(H6'n  and  was  lo  return  on  the  same  beam,  which  he  could  nol  have  done  if 
Ibe  sun  hail  moved  on  with  its  usual  rapidity  of  course. 

.MI,   With  right  (upett:  In  a  position  directly  being. 

543.  Slill  01  it  rot :  More  and  more  as  it  lose  in  height. 

549.  Gakrid:  One  of  the  archangels  (Dan.  viii.  Sj  Luke  i.)  The  name 
tipiifies  the  ilmglh  if  God- 
SSI.  Umagama:  They  watched  only  at  night,and  exercised  Ihemwlvn 
Tjgorouslj  durinj;  the  day.  So  Ihe  infernal  spirits  were  engaged,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Satau,  II.  S2S. 

553,  Through  iht  tvn:  During  the  last  decline  of  day ;  or.  through  the 
evening  sky. 

3S6.  Sicift  oi  a  thoating  ttar :  See  Iliad  iv.  74,  where  the  descent  uf 
Minerva  from  Heaven  is  compared  lo  the  same  object. 

556.  On  a  lun-kfam,  ^. :  As  Uriel  was  coming  from  (he  sun  to  the  earth, 
his  traveling  upon  a  sun-beam  was  in  the  most  direct  and  level  course  Ihat 
he  could  take;  for  the  sun's  rays  mere  now  pointed  right  against  the  eastern 
gate  of  Paradise,  where  Gabriel  was  sitting,  and  lo  whom  Uriel  was  g.iing. 
The  thought  of  making  him  glide  on  a  son-beam,  I  have  been  informetl,  is 
taken  bom  some  capital  picture  of  some  great  Italian  master,  where  an  angel 
ii  made  lo  doceod  in  Ulie  rrtanner, — N. 


ISO  PARADISE   LOST. 

In  autamn  thwarts  the  night,  when  Tapoors  fired 

Impress  the  air,  and  shews  the  mariner 

From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  heware 

Impetuous  winds.    He  thus  began  in  haste  :  600 

Gabriel,  to  thee  thy  course  by  lot  hath  givhi 
Charge  and  strict  watch,  that  to  this  happy  place 
No  evil  thing  approach  or  enter  in. 
This  day  at  hight  of  noon  came  to  my  sphere 
A  Spirit,  zealous,  as  he  seem'd,  to  know  565 

More  of  th'  Almighty ^s  works,  and  chiefly  Man, 
Ood^s  latest  image  :  I  described  his  way 
Bent  all  on  speed,  and  mark'd  his  aery  gait ; 
But  in  the  mount  that  lies  from  Eden  north. 
Where  he  first  lighted,  soon  disccrnM  his  looks  570 

Alien  from  Hcav'n,  with  passions  far  obscured : 
Mine  eye  pursued  him  still,  but  under  shade 
Lost  sight  of  him.     One  of  the  banish 'd  crew, 
'   I  fear,  hath  ventured  from  the  deep,  to  raise 
New  troubles  :  him  thy  care  must  be  to  find.  575 

To  whom  the  winged  warrior  thus  retum'd : 
Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight, 
Amid  the  Sun's  bright  circle,  where  thou  sitt'st, 
See  far  and  wide  :  in  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  placed,  but  such  as  come  580 

Uriers  gliding  down  to  the  earth  upon  a  sun-beam,  with  the  poet's  device 

to  make  him  descend,  as  well  in  his  return  to  the  nun  as  in  his  coming  from 

It,  is  a  prettiness  that  might  have  been  admired  in  a  little  &nciful  poet,  hut 

teems  below  the  genius  of  Milton.    The  description  of  the  host  of  armed 

tngels  walking  their  nightly  round  in  Paradise,  is  of  another  spirit : 

■'So  «B}ing,  on  he  led  his  radiant  filet, 
Dazxling  the  moon."— L.  797-98. 

is  that  account  of  the  hymns  which  our  first  parents  used  to  hear  them  aiiif 
in  these  their  midnight  walks  (680-88),  is  altogether  divine,  and  inrrprnMiblj 
■musing  to  the  imagination. — A. 

557.  ThwarU  the  night :  Crosses  the  sky  at  night. 

'  561-63.  Some  would  include  all  except  the  word  Qabrid^  in  a  pan 
thesis. 

567.  The  angels  were  first  made  in  the  image  of  God.    See  IIL  ' 
Detcribtd :  Olieerved  closely.     Some  read  "  descried.*' 


Volt  known  from  Hcnv^i ;  ud  nnM  meridiui  hoar 

No  erentore  tlienoe :  if  Spirit  bf  other  aort 

So  minded,  hxn  o'erleap'd  tlieie  emrthj  boondi 

On  pnipoH,  Eiard  thou  know'st  it  to  eocolnde 

gpuitoAl  snlMtaDM  widi  eorporeal  W.  fiSft 

Bnt  if  within  the  eirenit  of  these  nlka, 

In  whitmerer  shape  he  Inik,  of  whom 

Thou  t«ll>Bt,  bj  morrow  dawning  I  sball  know. 
So  promiied  ha ;  and  Urid  to  hii  charge 

Retnm'd  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  ptnnt  now  laiud,        000 

Sore  him  ilope  downward  to  the  Sun,  now  ^ll^n 

Seneath  th'  Aaorea ;  whether  the  prime  orb, 

Incredible  bow  swifl,  had  thither  roll'd 

THt^t"*!,  or  thij  1«M  ToMbH  earth, 

Sy  ^rter  flight  to  th*  east,  had  left  him  then  6Sb 

Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 

aOO.  JbAmi'd  m  Mat  bright  Uam :  Milton  inppnus  tlut  Uriel  glides  back 

<K  tite  (UDC  lon-beBin  ttwt  be  cune  upoo  ;  which  he  conBiden!  not  as  a  flow- 

■C  poiDtof  light,  but  M  a  coDtiDDedrod  extending  from  the  Min  tolhe  earth. 

Tlk^  titiemily  of  thii  lumiiioiu  rod,  while  Uriel  wudiacDurainKiUid  the  lun 

PBaIibIIj  deKeoding,  muat  necesnrily  be  nised  up  higher  Ihui  when  h» 

<u«>c  npMi  it,  and  conaequenti;  iorr  ion  ilopf  dovnaard  on  bi>  w*j  back 

•gikiii.    This  hH  been  reprewnted  hj  Addiwn  m  ■  pretty  device,  but  beloir 

1^  S™>o  of  Miltoa  (99C| ,  lo  make  Uriel  daetml,  (bi  the  sake  of  more  caaa 

vid  gmtc'  expedition,  both  in  ias  way /nun  (he  bud,  and  to  the  aun  again ; 

^■t  IHilloa  had  do  iucb device  here.    He  makes  Uriel  come  from  the  aon,  not 

"  m  dctcending  but  on  a  tad  lay  (541 !,  ftom  the  sun'a  right  atpeet  to  tha 

<**C,  in  the  rery  margin  of  the  horizon.     Here  a  no  trick  then,  nor  device; 

™^  prrhapa  •  too  great  detire  to  tfaow  hii  phiiosophy,  aa,  in  the  next  linea  on 

"''*  eommoa  oceaaioo  of  the  aun'a  setting,  he  starts  a  doubt  whether  that  be 

P'^'dured  in  the  Ptolemaic  or  Copemicaii  way.— Behtlet. 

"Wa  Jwra:  The  western  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  now  belwiging  tu  Por- 
"•••l.  The  word  is  here  to  be  pronounced  in  three  >yllablea.  Print  or&: 
1^  suit,  iad  niltd  thither  dMnal,  in  a  day's  lime.  Or  thii  Un  volubil  atnh : 
TV «tnod syllable  is  long ;  when  short,  Milton  spelled  it  tw/uW*,  as  in  IX.  438. 
^^* Tiduble,  meani  rolling  less.  It  required  less  motion  for  the  earth  lo 
*">**  bom  weit  to  eait,  upon  its  own  axis,  acconling  to  the  system  of 
^^<T*niinii,  than  Ibr  the  heavens  and  heavenly  bodies  lo  move  from  east  to 
■««  according  to  the  syatem  of  Ptolemy.  Oiu-  author,  in  like  manner,  IIL 
ni,q«atioM  whether  the  sun  was  in  the  centre  of  the  world  or  not,  «o 
'"^tdoa*  waa  he  in  declaring  for  any  lyttem  of  philoaophj. — If. 


2  PARADISE    LObi. 

The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend. 

Now  came  still  ev'ning  on,  an^  twili^t  grey 

Had  in  her  sober  liv'ry  all  things  clad  ; 

Silence  accompanied :  for  beast  and  bird,  800 

They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 

Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  : 

She  all  night  long  her  am'rous  descant  sung : 

Silence  was  pleased.     Now  glow'd  the  firmament 

With  living  sapphires  :  Hesperus,  that  led  605 

The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  Moon, 

Bising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 

Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light. 

And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve  :  Fair  Consort,  th'  hoar  610 

Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose,  since  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive  ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep 

Now  fidling,  with  soft  slumbVous  weight  inclines  615 

Our  eye-lids.     Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Hove  idle,  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest ; 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 

698,  This  is  the  /int  evening  m  the  poem :  for  the  action  of  the  preceding 
books  lying  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  sun,  the  time  could  not  be  computed. 
When  Satan  came  first  to  the  earth,  and  made  his  famous  soliloquy,  at  ths 
beginning  of  this  book,  the  sun  was  high  in  his  meridian  tower  ;  and  this  is 
the  evening  of  that  day ;  and  surely  there  never  was  a  finer  evening :  worda 
cannot  furnish  a  more  charming  description. — N. 

603.  Descant :  Varied  song,  or  tune. 

605.  Hetperut :  The  planet  Venus,  when  in  the  toeet^  or,  when  it  is  to  the 
earth,  an  evening  star.  When  in  the  east,  a  morning  star,  it  beare  the 
name  of  Lucifer^  or  Light-Finger,  because  he  precedes  the  sun,  and  may 
easily  be  imagined  as  introducing  the  King  of  Day.    See  note  on  IX.  40. 

609.  Dark:  Darkness. 

610.  We  have  another  view  of  our  first  parents  in  their  evening  iliiumrwi^ 
which  are  full  of  pleasing  images  and  sentiments  suitable  to  their  conditfai 
and  characters.    The  speech  of  Eve,  in  particular,  is  dressed  up  in  aojeli 
soft  and  natural  turn  of  words  and  sentiments,  as  cannot  be  suflicienttf  m 
mired. — A. 

618.   Work  cf  body  or  mind,  4^. ;  In  this  passage  is  beautifully 
the  true  difi;nity  of  labour,  and  the  importance  of  early  rising. 
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Appointed,  which  deokrea  his  digniij. 

And  the  r^;ardof  HeaT'noiiallhiB  ways;  '    WO 

While  other  animak  inactive  range ; 

And  of  iheir  doings  God  takes  no  acoonnt. 

TiMnorrow,  ere  fresh  morning  slareak  the  east 

With  first  approach  of  l^t,  we  mnst  be  ris'n, 

And  at  onr  pleasant  labonr,  to  reform  63^ 

Y<Hi  flow'ry  arboors,  yonder  alleys  green, 

Oar  walk  at  noon,  wiUi  branches  overgrown, 

That  mock  onr  scant  manuring,  and  require 

Kore  hands  than  oars  to  lop  their  wanton  growth : 

nhose  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gams,  HBO 

^That  lie  bestrown  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 

..Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease ; 

Sleanwhile,  as  Nature  wills,  Ni^t  bids  us  rest. 

To  whom  thus  five,  with  perfect  beauty  adom'd : 
IMy  Author  and  Disposer,  what  thou  bidst,  686 

XJnargued,  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains ; 
C3od  is  thy  law,  thou  mine  ;  to  know  no  more 
Xs  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise, 
^"^ith  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time  \ 
^11  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike.  640 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Mom,  her  rising  sweet, 

OS5.  Egform:  Improve. 

GSSl  BHamurmg:  Cultivation,  from  the  French  mananre,  to  work  witk 


G40.  Seiuofu  of  the  day  are  intended,  as  in  VIII.  69 ;  IX.  200. 

041-66.  Milton  has  been  supposed  to  have  derived  many  of  his  ideas  re- 
T*e.uing  landscape  from  Tasso,  Spenser,  Ariosto,  and  Italian  romances.  But 
^  l>oet,  accustomed  to  the  environs  of  Ludlow,  could  want  no  adventitious 
to  form  a  taste  naturally  elegant.  Nature  alone  was  Miltorfs  book. 
'Alter  reading  Comus,  and  the  pictures  in  Paradise  Lost,  how  astonished 
we  at  the  assertion  of  Johnson,  that  Milton  viewed  nature  merely 
turoog^  **the  spectacle  of  books/'  Mistaking  allusion  for  description,  tuis 
8**at  moralift  imagines  Milton  to  call  in  learning  as  a  principal,  when  he 
'^  it  in  only  aa  an  auxiliary. — Bucks. 

941-dS.  The  variety  of  images  in  this  passage  is  infinitely  pleasing ;  ani 
^  ncapdtUmtuM  of  each  particular  image,  with  a  little  varying  of  the  ez- 
pnnoD,  makes  one  of  the  finest  turns  of  words  imaginable. — A. 


IM  PARADiaS  LOST. 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  jdeasant  the  Sao, 

When  first  on  thb  deligfatfhl  land  he  spreads 

His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fmit,  and  flower, 

Olist'ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth  645 

After  soft  show'rs ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 

Of  grateful  ey'ning  mild ;  then  silent  Night, 

With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  Moon, 

And  these  the  gems  of  Heay'n,  her  starry  train  ; 

Bat  neither  breath  of  Morn,  when  she  ascends  650 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  nor  rising  Sun 

On  this  delightful  land  ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 

Olist'ring  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 

Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  Night 

With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  Moon,  655 

Or  glitt'ring  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet* 

But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  ?     For  whom 

This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes  ? 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  reply'd : 
Daughter  of  God  and  Man,  accomplish 'd  Eve,  660 

These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 
By  morrow  evening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Minist'ring  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise ; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain  665 

Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things,  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm. 

Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down  670 

Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 

648.  Solemn  bird :  The  nightingale. 

071.  Their  stellar  virtue:  As  Milton  was  a  universal  scholar,  he  had  not  a 
tfttle  afi*ectation  of  showing  his  learning  of  all  kinds,  and  makes  Adun  dtt- 
eoone  here  somewhat  like  an  adept  in  astrology,  which  was  too  modi  dw 
philosophy  of  his  own  times.  What  he  says  afterwards  of  namheriess 
■piritoal  creatures  walking  the  earth  unseen,  and  joining  in  praises  to  their 
gnat  Creator,  is  of  a  nobler  strain,  more  agreeable  to  reason  and  revelatioii, 
as  well  as  more  pleasing  to  ti  e  imagination,  and  seems  to  be  an  umtatiott 


On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  rcodve 
PerfbctioQ  from  the  Sud's  more  potent  ray. 
These  then,  thongfa  anbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Shine  not  in  rain ;  nor  think,  tho'  men  were  none, 
That  Ucav'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  pnuse. 
HOlions  of  spiritoal  creatures  walk  the  earth 
TTosecn,  both  when  wo  wake  and  when  we  sleep ; 
All  these  with  Deasclees  praise  his  works  behold, 
Both  day  and  night.     How  often  from  the  stoep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  havo  wc  beard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  iheii*  great  Creator  !      Oft  iu  bands 
While  ihej  keep  wateh,  or  nightly  rounding  walk 
With  hcav'iily  touch  of  instrumental  sounds. 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  sutigs 
Divide  tbc  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  Ileav'n. 
Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alono  tliey  psss'd 


•74.  Dtrp  if  night:  Late  hour*  of  night. 

877-7R.  TliiB  ii!  an  ancient  Bentimenl.  Hesiod  and  PUto  frequently  Blluifa 
la  the  exiBtciu-cof  invisible  beinge,  Hesiod  rcprescniB  ihcm  «a  wnnrferine 
ever  the  earth,  keeping  arcnunt  of  human  actions,  bolh  just  and  unjiut. 
CSajtofXnai  biHieved  that  every  Cbristian  hiu  a  guaniiKn  angel.  Cardan 
iiaiiti  that  he  won  attended  by  one.  as  Socrates  and  lamblicbiis,  and  many 
olben  suppijsed  themselves  to  have  been.  Hemies,  a  cwntcmporary  with 
St.  Paul  (Rum.  IV.  I4\  assigned  to  every  une  not  only  an  angel-guanlian, 
bat  a  deviLas  a  tempter.  The  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  firmly  believed 
that  there  are  ■'  thinking  beings''  nearly  surrounJiug  us.  and  to  us  invisible. 
To  iiuiat  that  rmthmit  exists  bat  what  the  hnman  eye  can  pee.  is  nnire 
worthy  the  intellect  of  a  Caliban  than  that  of  a  Milton,  a  Kewlon,  a  La 
naea.  or  a  Davy.— Bucke. 

A  similar  expression  to  "walk  the  earth.''  is  found  in  Book  VIII.  477, 
"creep  ihe  emunil.'' 

«3.  Salt:  Alone, 

685.  Kighrli/  rounding :  Nightly  going  round,  as  a  guard. 

MS.  Diridt  l/u  ninhl  into  watches  or  periods. 

Sn.  Thu*  lalkiiig,  4v. ;  Adam  and  Kve,  in  Ihe  state  of  ianoeence^  are 


186  PARADISE   LOST. 

On  to  their  blissful  bowV ;  it  was  a  place  600 

Chosen  by  the  Sovereign  Planter,  when  he  framed 

All  things  to  Man^s  delightful  use.     The  roof 

Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade 

Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 

Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf :  on  either  side  695 

Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub 

Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flow'r, 

Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine, 

Kear'd  high  their  flourished  heads  between,  and  wrought 

Mosaic :  underfoot  the  violet,  700 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 

Broider'd  the  ground,  more  coloured  than  with  stone 

Of  costliest  emblem.     Other  creature  here, 

Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none: 

Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.     In  shadier  bower  705 

characters  well  imagined,  and  well  supported  ;  and  the  different  sentimeoti 
arising  from  difference  of  sex,  are  traced  out  with  inimitable  delicacy  and 
philosophical  truth.  After  the  fall,  the  poet  makes  them  retain  the  same 
characters,  without  any  other  change  than  what  the  transition  from  inno- 
cence to  guilt  might  be  supposed  to  produce.  Adam  has  still  that  pre-emi- 
nence in  dignity,  and  Eve  in  loveliness,  which  we  should  naturally  look  for 
in  the  father  and  mother  of  mankind. — Beattie. 

693.  Shade  laurel :  Shade  of  laurel,  &c. 

698.  h-U  all  huet :  Of  all  hues.  The  name  of  this  flower,  fleur  de  tig^ot 
flag-flower,  is  here  called  IrU  from  its  colours  resembling  those  of  the  rain- 
bow. 

699.  Flourished :  Embellished,  beautiful. 

700-1.  Tlu  violet^  i^c. :  A  co})y  of  Homer's  description  in  Iliad  xiv.  347, 
&c. 

702-3.  There  are  several  kinds  of  mosaic,  but  all  of  them  consist  in  im- 
bedding fragments  of  different  coloured  substances,  usually  glass  or  stones, 
in  a  cement,  so  as  to  pro<luce  the  effect  of  a  picture.  The  beautiful  duqiri 
of  St.  I^awrence,  in  Florence,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Medici, 
has  been  greatly  admired  by  artists  on  account  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
precious  marble,  jaspers,  agates,  avanturines,  malacliites,  &c.,  applied  in 
mosaic  upon  its  walls. — Ure. 

703.  Cf  costliett  emblem :  Emblem  here  has  the  Greek  sense  of  m/qy,  t»- 
urtion^  inlaid  work,  by  which  mathematical  or   pictorial  figures  are 
(iuced. 
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More  aaorad  and  seqoeeterM,  though  bat  fM^'d, 
Pin  or  SylTsmiB  nerer  dept,  nor  Njmph 
Nor  FttiiniiB  haunted.    Here,  m  close  recees, 
With  flowers,  garknds,  and  sweetHnnelling  herhe, 
Bspoosed  Eve  deok'd  first  her  nuptial  bed,  710 

And  heavhilj  choirs  the  hymenean  song,  ^ 

What  day  the  genial  Angel  to  onr  sire 
Brought  her  in  naked  beauty  more  adom*d, 
More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  Ihe  Gods 
BndowM  with  all  their  gifts :  and  0  too  like  n5 

h  sad  event,  when  to  ih'  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  iier  £ur  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 
Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood,  790 

707.  Pan :  A  faihled  Grecian  divinity,  who  presided  over  floclu  «nd  heids. 
Siflmumu$ :  A  rural  Italian  Grod.  Nipnph :  In  mythology,  a  godden  of  the 
iiKNintaiDS,  forests,  meadows,  or  waters.  According  to  the  ancients,  all  the 
woiid  was  full  of  nymphs— some  terrestrial,  others  celestial ;  and  these  had 
wimcs  assigned  to  them  according  to  their  place  of  residence,  or  the  parts  of 
te  ^wld  over  which  they  were  supposed  to  preside. — Brands. 

706.  Faunut :  Among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  demi-god,  or  rural  divinity^ 
''•^mhling  the  Pan,  of  the  Greeks ;  heing  possessed,  like  him,  of  the  power 
^  pcophecy.    In  form  he  resembled  a  satyr,  being  represented  as  half  goat 
*Bd  balf  man.    He  sometimes  bears  the  name  of  Sylvan. 

714.  Pamdora :  In  Grecian  mythology,  the  first  mortal  female,  created  by 
'^ter,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  Prometheus  for  stealing  fire  from 
^veo,  the  OMtherUiCj  or  original  fire.    All  the  gods  vied  in  making  her  pre- 
''Bts,  beauty,  eloquence,  &c.,  hence  her  name,  which  means  aU-giftedf  but 
Ivpiter  gave  her  a  box,  filled  with  numberless  evils,  which  she  was  desired 
^pve  to  the  man  who  married  her.    She  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to 
"Waetheus,  who,  sensible  of  the  deceit,  would  not  accept  the  present ;  bu 
™  brother  Epimetheus,  not  being  equally  prudent,  fell  a  victim  to  Pan 
"**»  charms,  accepted  the  box,  from  which,  on  its  being  opened,  there 
''^^ill  the  ills  and  diseases  which  have  since  continued  to  afflict  the 
■i^BaB  ntoe.     Hope  remained,  however,  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  as  the 
^f  consolation  of  the  troubles  of  mankind. — Brands. 
IW  aBDther  version  of  the  story  consult  Anthon's  Class.  Diet. 

7a8w  The  epithet  unwiser^  does  not  imply  that  his  brother  Prometheus  waa 
OBWise.    Milton  uses  unwiser  as  any  Latin  author  would  impmdentior  for  noi 
Of  he  might  have  been. — Jortin. 
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Both  tarn'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 

The  God  that  made  hoth  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heav'n, 

Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 

And  starry  pole  :  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night, 

Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day,  7d5 

Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employed 

Have  finished,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 

And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 

Ordain'd  by  thee  ;  and  this  delicious  place 

For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants  730 

Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 

To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 

Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake 

And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep.  735 

This  said  unanimous,  and  other  rites 
Observing  none,  but  adoration  pure 
Which  God  likes  best,  into  their  inmost  bower 
Handed  they  went ;  and  eased  the  putting  off 

720-21.  Both  stood,  both  turtCd:  A  great  admirer  of  Milton  obeerves,  that 
he  sometimes  places  two  monosyllables  at  the  end  of  the  line,  stoppinf^  at 
the  fourth  foot,  to  adapt  the  measure  of  the  verse  to  the  sem^e  \  and  then 
begins  the  next  line  in  the  same  manner,  which  has  a  wonderful  effect. — ^N. 

720-38.  A  ma.«iterly  transition  is  here  made  to  their  evening  worship.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  *'  Life  of  Milton,"  has  made  a  gross  attack  upon  the  poet  for 
his  personal  neglect  of  devotional  duties,  but  the  injustice  of  that  attack  may 
be  inferred  from  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  several  stanzas  at  the  close  of 
Book  X.,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Book  XI. ;  but,  on  this  point  consult  I  vimey's 
Life  of  Milton,  pp.  286-88. 

723.  Moon :  Virg.  Mu.  vi.  725,  "  Lucentemque  globum  lunap." 

724.  Thou  also^  ^c. :  A  sudden  transition  here  in  the  mode  of  speaking; 
first,  speaking  of  God,  and  then  suddenly  turning  the  discourse,  and  speaking 
to  him.  A  similar  transition  from  the  third  to  the  second  penon  may  be 
seen  in  the  hynm  to  Hercules,  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  291. — N. 

736.  Other  rites,  ^c. :  Here,  says  Thyer,  Milton  expresses  his  own  fiiTourita 
notions  of  devotion^  which,  it  is  well  known,  were  very  much  against  any* 
thing  ceremonial ;  he  was  full  of  the  interior  of  religion,  though  he  little  ff»> 
garded  the  exterior.  This  remark  is  just  only  in  relation  to  the  natioiial 
church  establishment  of  England,  which  he  held  in  great  diareapect 

739   Eased:  Being  relieved  from. 
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These  troobleiome  disgoiflefl  wbich  we  wetr,  740 

Strmight  ade  hy  ride  were  laid ;  nor  tara'd  I  ween 

Adam  from  his  fiur  spoaee,  nor  Ere  the  rites 

M jBterioos  of  eonnubial  lore  refiued : 

Whaterer  hypocrites  austerely  talk 

Of  pniityj  and  place,  and  innocence,  745 . 

Defiunlng  us  impure  what  Ood  declares 

Pore,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Onr  Maker  bids  increase ;  who  bids  abstain 

Bat  onr  Destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  Man  ? 

Hail  wedded  Lore,  mysterious  law,  true  source  760 

Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 

In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else. 

By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  men. 

Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range ;  by  thee, 

Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure,  7S5 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 

Far  be  't,  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame, 

Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place. 

Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets,  760 

Whose  bed  is  undefiled  and  chaste  pronounced, 

74^750.  MytterioM :  Involving  a  secret  or  hidden  meaning,  being  repre- 
sented by  the  apoatle  as  emblematic  of  the  spiritual  union  between  Christ 
^<id  hia  church,  Eph.  v.  32. 

744.  Whatever  kypoeritet^  4^.:  Our  author  calls  those  who,  under  a 
Motion  of  greater  purity  and  perfection,  deny  and  forbid  marriage,  as  they  do 
^ai  the  Church  of  Rome,  hypocrites ;  and  says  afterwards  (749) ,  that  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  our  Destroyer,  in  allusion  to  that  passage  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Tim. 
i>.  I,  2,  3.— N. 

751—52.  Sole  propriety :  The  only  property;  the  only  objVct  of  which  the 
«>3cclusive  possession  belonged  to  thcmwlves.  Of  cUL  irr. :  Of,  as  elwiwhefe 
^in  this  poem,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  among. 

1^.  jiU  the  charities :  A  word  uscil  in  the  Latin  signification,  and,  like 
^aritatc9,  comprehends  all  the  endearments  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  as  in 
Cicero  de  Officii.%  i.  17,  ^  Cari  sunt  parcntos,  cari  liberi,  propinqui,  familia^ 
res;  sed  omnes  omnium  caritates  patria  una  complcxa  est.'- — N. 

761 .  An  allusion  ia  made  to  Heb.  xiii.  4.    Though  this  panegyric  upon 
wedded  love  may  be  condemned  as  a  digression,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  called 
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Present,  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarchs  used. 

Here  Loye  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights- 

Hb  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 

Reigns  here  and  revels ;  not  in  the  hought  smile  765 

Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendearM, 

Casual  fruition  ;  nor  in  court-amours, 

Miz'd  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball. 

Or  serenate,  which  the  starved  lover  sings 

To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain.  770 

These,  lulPd  by  nightingales,  embracing,  slept, 

And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flowVy  roof 

Shower'd  roses,  which  the  morn  repairM.     Sleep  on. 

Blest  pair  !  and  0  yet  happiest,  if  ye  seek 

No  happier  state,  and  know  to  know  no  more.  775 

Now  had  Night  measured  with  her  shadowy  cone 
Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault, 

A  digression  when  it  grows  so  naturally  out  of  the  subject,  and  is  introduoed 
80  properly  while  the  action  of  the  poem  is  in  a  manner  suspended,  and 
while  Adam  and  Eve  are  lying  down  to  sleep :  and  if  morality  be  one  great 
end  of  poetry,  that  end  cannot  be  better  promoted  than  by  such  digreasions 
u  this,  and  that  upon  hypocrisy  at  the  latter  part  of  the  Third  Book. — 'S. 

769.  Serenate :  For  serenade,  from  the  Italian  terenata.  Starved :  Chilled 
with  cold,  as  the  serenade  is  oAen  performed  in  clear,  cold  evenings.  See 
Horace,  Ode  iii.  10 :  1 ;  i.  25 :  7. 

771.  Lave:  An  allusion  to  Cupid,  the  heathen  divinity,  who  is  usually  re- 
presented as  a  beautiful  boy,  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  with  wings. 

776.  Shadotry  rone:  The  shadow  cast  by  the  earth  is  a  cone  (a  figan 
sloping  like  a  sugar  loaf) ,  the  base  of  it  resting  upon  that  side  of  the  globe 
where  the  light  of  the  sun  does  not  fall,  and,  consequently,  when  it  is  night 
there.  This  cone,  to  those  who  are  on  the  darkened  side  of  the  >2arth.  could 
it  be  seen,  would  mount  as  the  sun  fell  lower,  and  be  at  its  utmost  height  in 
the  vault  of  their  heaven  at  midnight.  The  shadowy  cone  had  now  arisen 
half-way  to  that  jioint ;  consequently,  supposing  it  to  be  about  the  time 
when  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length  (X.  320)  it  must  be  now 
about  nine  o'clock,  the  usual  time  of  the  angels'  setting  guard  (779) .  This 
is  marking  the  time  very  poetically. — R. 

777.  Sttbiunar  vault :  The  shadow  of  the  earth  sweeps  the  whole  arch  or 
vault  of  heaven  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  and  extends  beyond  the 
orbit  of  the  moon,  as  appears  from  the  eclipses  of  the  moon,  which  it 
sions. — N. 
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And  from  their  irory  port  the  Cheratiiii 

Forth  lasoiDg  at  th'  aeonBtom'd  hour,  stood  smu'd 

To  their  night-iratohefl  m  wmrlike  p««de,  780 

When  Gkbriel  to  his  next  in  power  that  spake  : 

Uinel,  half  these  draw  off,  and  coast  the  sooth 
With  strictest  wateh ;  those  other  wheel  the  north ; 
Onr  cirooit  meets  fall  west.     As  flame  they  part; 
Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear.  785 

From  these,  two  strong  and  subtle  Spirits  he  call'd 
That  near  him  stood,  and  gare  them  thus  in  charge : 

Ithnriel  and  Zephon,  with  wingM  wpoed 
Search  thro'  this  garden ;  leave  unsearch'd  no  nooik ; 
Bat  chiefly  where  those  two  fiur  oreatares  lodge,  790 

Now  laid  perhaps  adeep,  secore  of  harm. 
This  cTening  from  the  Sun^s  decline  arrived 
Who  tells  of  some  infernal  Spirit  seen 
Hitherward  bent  (who  could  have  thought  ?)  escaped 
The  bars  of  Hell,  on  errand  bad  no  doubt :  795 

Such  where  je  find,  seize  &st,  and  hither  bring. 

778.  hory  port^  or  gate :  There  is  no  allusion  here  to  the  ivory  gate  of 
%leep  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  whence  false  dreams  proceeded ;  for 
Uie  poet  could  not  intend  to  insinuate  that  what  he  was  saying  about  the 
Angelic  guards,  was  all  fiction.  As  the  rock  was  of  alabaster  (543) ,  so  he 
Hiakes  the  gate  of  ivory.  Houses  and  palaces  of  ivory  are  mentioned,  as 
ijMtanoes  of  magnificence,  in  Scripture,  as  are,  likewise,  doors  of  ivory,  in 
^>Tid,  Met.  iv.  185 : 

**  Lemnini  eztemplo  valvai  pateflcit  ekuma$.^* 

N. 
782.  Uzziel :  In  Hebrew  this  means  "'  the  ttrength  of  GodV 

784.  j^t  Jtame  they  part :  A  short  simile,  but  expressive  of  their  rapidity  of 
movement,  and  of  the  brightness  of  their  armour,  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
«uited  to  those  beings  of  whom  the  Scripture  says,  ^*  He  maketh  hie  angels 
mpiriU^  and  his  ministers  a  JIame  of  jire?'' 

785.  Shidd  and  spmr,  are  here  elegantly  put  for  left  hand  and  right.  The 
expression  may  have  been  borrowed  from  a  phrase  in  Livy,  ^^  Declinare  ad 
koMiam  velad  scutum,"  to  wheel  to  the  right  or  left. — Hume. 

788.  The  names  of  these  angels  are  significant  of  the  offices  they  per- 
ionned.  Hthurid^  in  the  Hebrew  means  the  discovery  of  God.  Zephon,  signi- 
fies a  secret^  or  searcher  of  hearts. 
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So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 
Dazzling  the  moon ;  these  to  the  bower  direct, 
In  search  of  whom  thej  sought :  him  there  they  found, 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  800 

Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions  as  he  list,  phantasms  and  dreams  ; 
Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 

Th'  animal  spirits  that  from  pure  blood  arise,  805 

Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pure,  thence  raise 
At  least  distcmperM,  discontented  thoughts. 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires, 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits,  ingendering  pride. 
Him  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  his  spear  810 

Touch  M  lightly  ;  for  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness.     Up  he  starts. 
Discover M  and  surprised.     As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid  815 

Fit  for  the  tun  some  magazine  to  store 
Against  a  rumour'd  war,  the  smutty  grain 
With  sudden  blaze  difFusod,  inflames  the  air; 
So  started  up  in  his  own  shape  the  Fiend. 
Back  stept  those  two  fair  Angels,  half  amazed  820 

So  sudden  to  behold  the  grisly  king ; 

803.  M  he  list :  As  he  pleased.  804.  Or  if:  Or  (assaying)  if. 

80G.  Thence :  That  is,  by  tainting  the  animal  spirits,  he  might  raise  bad 
thoughts  and  emotions,  although  thoy  should  not  lead  also  to  overt  tnuis- 
gression. 

80S.  SqtuU .  Dr.  Caniplx'll  remarks  that  no  other  word  could  have  so  hap- 
pily expressed  the  posture,  as  that  whirh  tiie  poet  has  chosen. 

Clo$e  at  the  car  of  Eve :  Satan's  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  under 
the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  produce  vain  dreams  and  imaginations*  is  a 
circumstance  that  gives  an  agreeable  surprise;  so  his  starting  up  in  his  own 
form  is  wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the  literal  description  und  in  the  moral 
which  is  concealed  under  it.  His  answer  (827)  upon  his  being  disoovered 
and  demanded  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  is  conformable  to  the  pride  wid 
intrepidity  of  his  character. — ^A. 

816.  Tun:  Cask  or  barrel. 
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T«t  AiUi  mimoTed  with  fear,  aoooet  him  soon: 

Which  of  those  rebel  Spirits,  adjudged  to  Hell| 
Com'st  thou,  escaped  thj  prison  ?  and  transform'd, 
Why  sat'st  thoa  Ifloe  an  enemy  in  wait. 
Here  watching  at  the  head  of  these  that  deep  ? 

Know  ye  not  then,  said  Satan,  fillM  with  scorn, 
Enow  ye  not  me  ?    Ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  yon ;  there  sitting  where  ye  durst  not  soar. 
Not  to  know  me,  argues  yourselTes  unknown,  830 

The  lowest  of  your  throng ;  or  if  ye  know, 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  begin 
Your  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  Tain  ? 

To  whom  thus  Zephon,  answering  scorn  with  scorn. 
Think  not,  revolted  Spirit,  thy  shape  the  same,  835 

Or  undiminishM  brightness,  to  be  known 
As  when  thou  stood'st  in  Heav'n  upright  and  pure ; 
That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good, 
Departed  from  thee  ;  and  thou  resemblest  now 
Thy  sin  and  place  of  doom  obscure  and  foul.  840 

But  come ;  for  thou,  be  sure,  shalt  give  account 
To  him  who  sent  us,  whose  charge  is  to  keep 
This  place  inviolable,  and  these  from  harm. 

So  spake  the  Cherub ;  and  his  grave  rebuke. 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace  845 

Invincible.     Abash'd  the  Devil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely  ;  saw  and  pined 
His  loss  ;  but  chiefly  to  find  here  observed 
His  lustre  visibly  impaired ;  yet  seemM  850 

834.  To  whom  tku$  Zephon,  ^. :  Zephon's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it 
^^Hd  on  Satan,  is  exquisitely  graceful  and  moral.    Satan  is  afterwards  led 
^'^ay  to  Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guardian  angels,  who  kept  watch  in  Para- 
dise.— ^A. 

835-^6.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  this :  Think  not,  revolted  spirit,  thy 
%bipe  (to  be)  the  same,  or  undiminished  (thy)  brightness,  (so  as)  to  be  known 
(leoognised)  as  when,  &c. 

844.  Ckerub :  A  spirit  next  in  order  to  a  seraph. 
648.  PiiMtf-  Regretted. 

9  M 
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Undaunted.    If  I  must  contend,  said  he, 

Best  with  the  best,  the  sender  not  the  sent, 

Or  all  at  once  ;  more  glory  will  be  won. 

Or  less  be  lost.     Thy  fear,  said  Zephon  bold, 

Will  save  us  trial  what  the  least  can  do  865 

Single  against  thee  wicked,  and  thence  weak. 

The  Fiend  reply'd  not,  oyercome  with  rage ; 
Bat  like  a  proud  steed  rein'd,  went  haughty  on, 
Champing  his  iron  curb.     To  strive  or  fly 
He  held  it  yain  ;  awe  from  above  had  quell'd  860 

His  heart,  not  else  dismayM.     Now  drew  they  nigh 
The  western  point,  where  those  half-rounding  goards 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  joinM, 
Awaiting  next  command.     To  whom  their  chief, 
Gabriel  from  the  front,  thus  called  aloud :  865 

0  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  discern 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  shade. 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
But  faded  splendour  wan  ;  who,  by  his  gait  870 

And  fierce  demeanour,  seems  the  prince  of  Hell, 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest : 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours. 

He  scarce  had  ended,  when  those  two  approached, 

852.  With  the  btft^  4^. :  That  is,  let  me,  the  best,  contend  with  the  belt, 
with  the  sender,  not  with  the  sent. 

856.  Thence  uhmU  :  This  sentiment  was,  probably,  drawn  fixjm  Prov.  xxviiL 
1 :  ^*  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth ;  but  the  righteous  are  bold  ts 
a  lion." 

858-01.  Went  haughty  on :  Satan's  disdainful  conduct  on  this  occasion,  it 
so  remarkable  a  beauty,  that  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  it.  Gabriers  discovering  his  approach  at  a  distance,  is  drawn  with 
great  strength  and  liveliness  of  imagination. 

802.  Half-rounding :  Going  half  round. 

865.  Gabriel  is  pronounced  keie  in  three  syllables. 

866-73.  The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan,  abounds  with  senti- 
ments proper  for  the  occasion,  and  suitable  to  the  persons  of  the  speakitiii 
—A. 

870.  Wan:  A  darkish  white. 


AadMof related vlKniflieyBTai#t;'wn^ftMi^'''''  '"Itw 

ToiriioiB  with  sterD  Tegerd  Okib  C^ftbirfd  ipAei 

Wby  hart  Aon,  SatHTilmfte  die  btfotida^MBOtlRMd        \ 
^'■o  ftj  faaiufgrMnoiii,  tnd  liBrfiarVd  the  dhu^ 

OTotlten,  iriw  iffdm  ttot  to  trkittgTMi  'iso 

By  &7  example,  hll  1mv»' p<y#'T  ind  i^t  ' 

ToqneatiaD drrb^MiirameoiilfaiflpliM}    ~  '* 

h^MitMimutofI(AiteBleep,ai)ffffi(ib6  ' 

ftVhoaedinilliiigaod  hath  planted  Ii4n  in  lite  ^    '  ^ 

To  iriHm  diiu  8atM'«tth  oontempttlow  brow:  '  «SS 

Gabriel,  thotftalAt  fil  Heat%  lh>  eMeett  df  viaB," ' 

AiidiaohlhflHtKeeVbiitthttqnestioika^'d ';' 

Tkto  me  in  iaAL    Urt&  Aere'  yibti  hnw  liia  pahi  f  '"' 

'  *n0  would  not,  flBdttigimj,  break  loooe  from  Hdl;         ' '' 

Thon^  thither  doomM  ?    Tium  wonld'rt  thyself,  no  donU,  990 

^d  boldly  yentnre  to  whaterer  pkce 

Partheat  from  pain,  where  thou  mighfrt  hope  to  ohange 

Torment  with  eaae,  and  loaneet  reconipense 
'    Sole  with  delight,  viilch  in  thii  place  I  mnght ; 

To  thee  no  reason,  who  knoweat  only  good,  89& 

3nt  oril  haat  not  try'd :  and  wilt  object 

Bis  will  iriio  bonnd  ns  ?     Let  him  sorer  bar 

Sis  iron  gates,  if  he  intends  oor  stay 

1b  that  dark  duranoe :  thus  mnch  what  was  aak'd. 

The  rest  is  tme,  they  foond  me  where  they  say ;  900 


S70-80.  TVamtgrtttietu  and  troMgrcM,  ue  both  tued  in  k  phyucal,  snd  not 
**  •  monl  WDM.  The  boundkrieg  of  Hell  were  thoM  pieacribed  to  the 
'**«Metnenti  of  Satan,  and  bigoHd  these  Salon  ww  not  legally  allowed  (a  pa«  ,- 
'^'le  holj  angcU  appeared  not  to  pan  befond  the  limitB  ptescribed  for  their 


SM.  DcU:  Grief. 

9M.  .fmd  wilt  objtct :  And  wilt  thou  object,  &c,    A  concise  n 
IMMlciilaiIiikrto''aiiilJbunii'M/ar  inkom,"  11.730. 
RK.  Dmama :  Impnanunenl.     What :  Ai  to  what,  Jcc. 
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But  that  implies  not  yiolence  or  hann. 

Thus  be  ip  scorn.     The  warlike  Angel  moved. 
Disdainfully,  half  smiling,  thus  reply'd  : 

0  loss  of  one  in  Heav'n  to  judge  of  wise, 
Since  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  overthrew,  905 

And  now  returns  him  from  his  prison  'scaped, 
Gravely  in  doubt  whether  to  bold  them  wise 
Or  not,  who  ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hither, 
Unlicensed  from  his  bounds  in  Hell  prescribed ; 
So  wise  he  judges  it  to  fly  from  pain  910 

However,  and  to  'scape  his  punishment. 
So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous,  till  the  wrath. 
Which  thou  incurr'st  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 
Sevenfold,  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back  to  Hell 
Which  taught  thee  yet  no  better,  that  no  pain  915 

Can  equal  anger  infinite  provoked. 
But  wherefore  thou  alone  ?     Wherefore  with  thee 
Came  not  all  HcU  broke  loose  ?    Is  pain  to  them 
Less  pain,  less  to  be  fled  ?  or  thou  than  they 
Less  hardy  to  endure  ?     Courageous  Chief,  930 

The  first  in  flight  from  pain,  hadst  thou  alleged 
To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight. 
Thou  surely  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive. 

To  which  the  Fiend  thus  answer'd,  frowning  stem : 
Not  that  I  less  endure,  or  shrink  from  pain,  92^ 

Insulting  Angel :  well  thou  know'st  I  stood 
Thy  fiercest,  when  in  battle  to  thy  aid 
The  blasting  volley'd  thunder  made  all  speed, 
And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. 
But  still  thy  words  at  random,  as  before,  930 

Argue  thy  inexperience  what  behoves 
From  hard  essays  and  ill  successes  past, 
A  faithful  leader,  not  to  hazard  all 
Through  ways  of  danger  by  himself  untry'd  : 

904.  Cf  win :  Of  what  is  wise. 

921.  Fiercett :  Greatest  fierceness — the  adjective  for  a  subftantivtt. 

931.  htexperience :  Want  of  knowledge. 


I  Aerefiwe,  I  akne  first  undertook  9U 

To  wing  tlis  deaohte  Aym,  *dA  apj 

Tlda  BBV-oi«fttod  world,  whereof  m  Hell 

Tune  ia  not  silent,  here  in  hope  to  find 

Better  abode,  tad  mj  ■fflioted  Pow'ta 

To  letde  here  on  euth,  or  in  mid-mir ;  MO 

Thoog^  fi>r  peweanon  put  to  try  onoe  intn« 

"What  tkon  and  thj  gay  legiona  dare  againat ; 

"Wbooe  easer  bnfl'nesi  were  to  aerre  thnc  Lord 

High  np  in  Heav'n,  with  aonga  to  hymn  hia  throne, 

And  praotaaed  distanoea  to  cringe,  not  fight.  945 

To  whom  Iha  warrior  Angel  aoon  replj'd : 
To  aaj  and  atraight  nn«aj,  pretending  first 
"Wife  to  fi;  pain,  piofearing  next  the  apj, 
Aignee  no  leader,  bnt  a  liar  traced, 

Satan,  and  couldst  thou  faithful  add  F     0  name,  900 

O  nored  name  of  feithfulDeee  profaned! 
faithful  to  whom }   to  thy  rebellious  crew  f 
Army  of  Fienda,  fit  body  to  fit  head. 
Was  this  your  discipline  and  &ith  engaged, 
Yonr  military  obedience,  to  dissolve  98S 

Allegiance  to  th'  acknowledged  Pow'r  Supreme  f 
And  thou,  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  wooldst  seem 
Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  than  Uiou 
Onee  bwn*d,  and  orioged,  and  servilely  adored 
Heav'n's  awful  Monarch  ?  wherefore  but  in  hope  980 

To  dispossess  him,  and  thyself  to  re^p  ? 
Bnt  mark  what  1  arrecd  thee  now,  Avaunt ; 
Fly  thither  whence  thon  fledst :  if  from  this  hour 
Within  these  hallow'd  limits  thou  appear, 
Back  to  th'  infernal  pit  I  dr^  thee  chain'd,  966 

And  seal  Aee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 

ma.  Jmd:  "With"  ii  undentood. 

-Vn.  Jrrmd :  Adviw,  or  swud. 

Vti.  I  Avg,  for  I  will  drag.     Tha  pnKnt  u  olten  thui  naed  for  tlM 

K31K,  to  indicate  tbe  certainEy  of  tb«  executioa  of  the  threat.    Compaie 
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The  fkofle  gates  of  Hell  too  slightly  barr'd. 

So  threaten'd  he ;  but  Satan  to  no  threats 
Gave  heed,  but,  waxing  more  in  rage,  reply'd : 

Then  when  I  am  thj  captive,  talk  of  chains,  d70 

Proud  limitary  Cherub  ;  but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  Heav'n's  Eling 
Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 
Used  to  the  yoke,  draw'st  his  triumphant  wheels  975 

In  progress  through  the  road  of  Heav'n  star-paved. 

While  thus  he  spake,  th'  angelic  squadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears,  as  thick  as  when  a  field  980 

Of  Ceres  ripe  for  harvest  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them ;  the  careful  plowman  doubting  stands, 
Lest  on  the  threshing-floor  his  hopeful  sheaves 
Prove  chaff.     On  th'  other  side  Satan,  alarmed,  985 

Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood, 
Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas,  unremoved : 
His  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 

967.  FacUe:  Easy. 

971.  Limitary :  A  scornful  expression  as  here  used  by  Satan,  taunting  hii 
with  being  placed  at  the  limit  as  a  guard,  as  if  it  was  a  very  suboidinat  ^s 
occupation.    The  epithet  was  suggested  by  what  the  angel  said.  964. 

974.  Wingt:  Imagery  drawn  from  Ps.  xviii.  10-12:   ^^Ue  rode  upon   « 
cherub,  and  did  fly."    See  Ezek.  i.,  x.,  xi. 

975.  Mooned  horns :  Horns  like  the  moon. 

9S0.  Ported  tpeart :  Spears  carried  with  points  towards  him. 

980-87.  Dilated  Hood  :  The  word  dilated  expresses  very  strongly  the  atti- 
tude of  an  eager  and  undaunted  combatant,  whose  fury  not  only  seems  to 
erect  and  enlarge  his  stature,  but  expands,  as  it  were,  his  whole  frame,  and 
extends  every  limb.  The  use  of  the  word  unremov'd  for  immovable,  is  very 
poetical,  and  corresponds  with  conjugal  attraction  unreprofPd  (492) . — ^Thtkb. 

987.  With  more  fitness  is  this  comparison  employed  here  than  a  similu — 
one  by  Virgil  in  relation  to  iEneas,  Mn.  xii.  701. 

98S.  Hit  ttature^  ^r. ;  Imagery  derived  from  Homers  Discord,  Iliad  iv  — 
44t'3,and  VirgiPs  Fame,  lEsi.  iv.  177  : 

^  Inierediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubiU  condit." 
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Srt  horror  phimed ;  nor  wanted  in  his  gnsp 

What  aeemM  both  tpmt  and  shield.    Now  dieadftd  deeda  990 

U^t  haTO  enanedi  nor  only  Paradise 

Li  this  oommotion,  bat  the  starry  cope 

Of  Heay'n  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements 

At  least  had  gone  to  wraek,  distorbM  and  torn 

With  Tiolence  of  this  oonflict,  had  not  soon  995 

Th'  Eternal  to  preTent  sneh  horrid  fray, 

Hnng  forth  in  Heay'n  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 

960.  Sat  komr  pimmd :  Honor  is  penonified,  and  is  made  the  plmne  of 
his  helmet  How  much  nobler  an  idea  is  this  than  the  hones'  tails,  and 
qihinTf,  and  dragons,  on  the  helmets  of  the  ancient  heroes,  or  eren  than 
flue  Chimera  vomiting  flames,  on  the  erest  of  Tamui,  JEsl  til  785.^'N. 

M3.  Cope:  Arch,  or  concave. 

904.  CoUtetmg  all  ku  might:  Satan  clothing  himself  vnik  terror  when 
he  prepares  for  the  combat,  is  truly  sublime,  and,  at  least,  equal  to  Homers 
description  of  Discord,  celebrated  by  Longiniis,  or  to  that  of  Faroe,  in  Virgil, 
who  are  both  represented  with  their  feet  standing  on  the  earth  and  their 
heads  reaching  above  the  clouds.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  Milton  is 
everywhere  full  of  hints,  and  sometimes  literal  translations,  taken  from  the 
gnetest  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. — ^A. 

997.  ScaUt :  The  breaking  off  of  the  combat  between  Gabriel  and  Satan 
by  the  hanging  ont  of  the  golden  scales  in  heaven,  is  a  refinement  upon  Ho- 
mer's thought,  who  tells  us  that  before  the  battle  between  Hector  and  Achilles> 
Jopiter  weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair  of  scales.    Book  xzii. 

"  Jove  lifts  the  golden  balancet,  that  show 
The  fiitef  of  mortal  men  and  things  below  ; 
Here  each  contending  hero's  lot  he  tries, 
And  weighs,  with  equal  hand,  their  destinies. 
Low  sinks  the  scale  surcharged  with  Hector's  fhte  ; 
Heavy  with  death  it  sinks,  and  hell  receives  the  weight." 

Virgil,  before  the  last  decisive  combat,  describes  Jupiter  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  weighing  the  fates  of  Tumus  and  ^neas.    Milton,  though  he  fetched 
this  beautiful  circumstance  from  the  Iliad  and  ^neid,  does  not  only  insert  it 
•s  a  poetical  embellishment,  like  the  authors  above-mentioned,  but  makes  an 
artful  use  of  it  for  the  proper  caiTying  on  of  his  story,  and  for  the  breaking 
off  of  the  combat  between  the  two  warriors,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  en- 
gaging.   To  this  we  may  further  add,  that  Milton  is  the  more  justified  in 
this  passage,  as  we  find  the  same  noble  allegory  in  holy  writ,  where  a  wicked 
prince,  some  few  hours  before  he  was  assaulted  and  slain,  is  said  to  have  been 
**  weighed  in  the  scales  and  to  have  been  found  wanting." — A. 

Further  illustrations  maybe  found  in  Job  xxviii. ;  xxxvii. ;  Is.  xl. ;  1  Sam 
iL  3 ;  Prov.  xvi.  2. 
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Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign, 

Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weighM, 

The  pendulous  round  earth  with  balanced  air  1000 

In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events, 

Battles,  and  realms :  in  these  he  put  two  weights, 

The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight ; 

The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kick'd  the  beam  ; 

Which  Gabriel  spying,  thus  bespake  the  Fiend  :  1005 

Satan,  1  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  know^st  mine ; 
Neilher  our  own,  but  giv'n.     What  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do  ?  since  thine  no  more 
Than  Heav'n  permits,  nor  mine,  though  doubled  now 
To  trample  thee  as  mire :  for  proof  look  up,  1010 

And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign. 
Where  thou  art  weight,  and  shewn  how  light,  how  weak, 

998-^9.  Tet  teen  betwixt  Mtrea^  6fc. :  The  constellation  lAbrOy  or  the  Scales, 
situated  between  Astrsa,  or  Virgo,  and  the  Scorpion  constellation. 

1000.  Pendulout:  Suspended. 

1003.  Bentley  suggests  tignal  as  a  better  word  than  teqmd^  but  it  does  not 
so  well  accord  with  the  classical  passages  whence  Milton  probably  derived 
the  sentiment.  See  Iliad  viii.  69  and  ^neid  xii.  725.  Sequel  is  here  put 
for  that  which  determined  the  sequel,  consequences,  or  evetU^  either  of  parting 
or  of  fight.  The  weight  which  decided  upon  fighting  proved  the  lighter,  of 
course  demonstrated  that  in  arms  he  would  prove  inferior  to  Gabriel  (.1012, : 
the  other  weight,  being  the  heavier,  showed  that  it  was  his  wisest  course  to 
hasten  away  from  the  meditated  combat.  Newton  has  called  attention  to  the 
difference  between  Milton's  account  of  the  scales  and  that  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil. In  these  the  fates  of  the  two  combatants  being  weighed  one  against  the 
other,  and  the  descent  of  one  of  the  scales  indicating  the  approaching  death  of 
him  whose  fate  lay  in  that  scale,  quo  vergat  pondere  Icthum :  whereas  in  Mil- 
ton nothing  is  weighed  but  what  relates  to  Satan  only,  and  in  the  two  scales 
«re  weighed  the  two  different  events  of  his  retreating  and  of  his  fighting ;  and 
this  for  the  purpose  simply  of  satisfying  himself,  or  enabling  him  to  read  his 
own  debtiny.  The  celestial  scales  {Libra)  are  used  for  this  pur])ose — a  sub- 
lime idea.  This  instance  leads  Newton  justly  to  remark  that,  when  Miltoo 
imitates  a  fine  passage,  he  does  not  imitate  it  servilely,  but  makes  it  an  ori- 
ginal of  his  own  by  his  manner  of  varying  and  improving  it. 

1008.  TTiine  and  mine  are  to  be  referred  to  strength  (1006) . 

1012.  The  ascending  scale  is  not  made  the  sign  of  victory,  as  iu  Homer 
and  Virgil,  but  of  lightness  and  weakness,  according  to  that  of  ^^^"huTjfirt 


ff  tboa  reaiat.    The  Fiaiid  look'd  up,  and  kneir 

ffia  moimted  aeala  aloft :  nor  mora  ;  bnt  fled 

Harrn'ring,  and  vith  him  fled  the  ehadea  of  nigfat.  1016 

Dbb.  t.  27,  "Thoa  ut  weighed  in  the  balucea  uul  faniid  wantiof."  So 
trae  it  k,  that  Hilton  oAsMr  imiUtei  Scripture  than  Homer  lailViifiiieTeQ 
lAn  be  i>  tbooght  to  imitate  them  moat. — N. 

DIFPICTLTIES  IN  EXECUTING  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  OUR 
FIRST  PARENTS. 

The  diScultf  which  met  Milton  in  hii  poilrait  of  om  fint  paicati  waa, 
Ariaaalj,  to  make  them  peiftct,  without  being  unnatuial ;  to  make  tlmn 
■nlii_  and  yet  diittngnikh  them  from  angels ;  to  (bow  them  human,  yet  no- 
Ulen ;  to  make,  in  thort,  a  new  thing  on  the  earth;  a  man  and  womaa 
bantifii]  beyond  deiire,  aimple  beynod  diiguiae,  graceful  without  eoDnoaa- 
aaai,  naked  without  ehame,  innocent  but  not  ituipiil,  lolty  but  not  {NnHiil; 
aniting  in  themwlve*  the  qualitieB  of  childhood,  manhood,  and  womanhood 
•a  ill  io  one  *eaion,  apring,  Bummer,  and  Kutumn  could  be  imagined.  Tiiia 
waa  the  tuk  Milton  bad  to  accompliBh ;  and,  at  hii  hiiUiog,  there  anae  the 
lorelieat  creature*  of  the  human  iniagiriBtion,  such  a»  poet'*  eye  never,  belbre 
at  oince,  imaged  in  the  rainbow  or  the  rnoonsliine,  or  saw  in  the  light  of 
dream*;  than  &iriea  more  graceful,  tlian  the  Cherubim  end  the  Seraphim 
tbemeeU-ea  more  beautiful, 

Milton'i  Adam  ii  himaelf,  as  he  waa  in  hia  young  manhood,  ere  yet  tho 
CBiea  of  life  had  ploughed  his  foiehead,  or  quenched  hia  lerene  eyci.  Eve, 
■piai,  ia  Milton's  life-long  dreem  of  what  woman  waa,  and  yet  may  be— a 
dnam  from  which  he  again  and  again  awoke,  weeping,  because  the  bright 
TJatoD  had  paaaed  away,  ami  a  cold  reality  alone  remained.  You  see  in  her 
•my  lineament,  that  lie  was  one,  who.  from  the  loftineas  of  hia  n^oif,  had 
beet)  disai^minted  in  woman.  In  the  words,  frequently  repeated  as  a  ipeci- 
nen  of  a  blunder, 

"Adim.  Ibt  ^nodllctt  msn  of  man,  ilncvboro 

te  haa  unwittingly  described  the  procesa  by  which  hia  mind  created  then). 

Adam  ia  the  goodlieat  of  his  itons,  because  he  is  (pattieallg)  formed  by  com- 
bining their  belter  qualities ;  and  thus  are  the  children  the  parents  of  their 
father.  Eve  is  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  ;  for  it  would  require  the  collected 
«Menoe  of  all  their  excellences  to  furm  such  another  Eve. — Gilfiu^^. 
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THE    ARGUMENT. 

Morning  approached,  Eve  relates  to  Adam  her  troublesome  dream  ;  oe 
likes  it  not,  yet  comforts  her ;  they  come  forth  to  their  day  labours ;  their 
morning  hymn  at  the  door  of  their  bower.  God,  to  render  man  inexcusable, 
sends  Raphael  to  admonish  him  of  his  obedience,  of  his  free  estate,  of  hit 
enemy  near  at  hand,  who  he  is,  and  why  his  enemy,  and  whatever  else  may 
avail  Adam  to  know.  Raphael  comes  down  to  Paradise,  his  appearance  de« 
scribed,  his  coming  discerned  by  Adam  afar  off*,  sitting  at  the  door  of  his 
bower;  he  goes  out  to  meet  him,  brings  him  to  his  lodge,  entertains  him 
with  the  choicest  fruits  of  Paradise  got  together  by  Eve ;  their  discourse  at 
table ;  Raphael  performs  his  message,  minds  Adam  of  his  state  and  of  hU 
enemy;  relates,  at  Adam's  request,  who  that  enemy  is,  and  how  he  came 
to  be  so,  beginning  from  his  first  revolt  in  Heaven,  and  the  occasion  thereof; 
how  he  drew  his  legions  aAer  him  to  the  parts  of  the  north,  and  there  incited 
them  to  rebel  with  him,  persuading  all  but  only  Abdiel,  a  Seraph ;  who  iu 
argument  dissuades  and  opposes  him,  then  forsakes  him. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

This  Book  consists  of  elements  of  the  same  character  and  of  nmilar  combi- 
nation  as  the  Fourth.  Eve's  dream,  and  the  manner  of  relating  it  are  in  a  vnj 
high  degree  poetical.  Here  the  invention  is  perfect  in  imagery,  sentiment, 
and  language.  The  approach  of  the  angel  Raphael,  as  viewed  at  a  di 
by  Adam,  is  designed  with  all  those  brilliant  circumstances,  and  those 
finable  touches,  which  give  the  force  of  embodied  reality  to  a  vision. 

The  hints  of  a  large  part  of  the  incidents  are  taken  from  the  Scripiturw; 
but  the  invention  is  not  on  that  account  the  less.  To  bring  the  dim,  gene- 
ral idea  into  broad  light  in  all  its  lineaments,  is  the  difficulty,  and  requires 
the  power. 

The  conversation  between  Raphael  and  Adam  is  admirably  contrived  on 
both  sides.  Those  argumeniative  portions  of  the  poem  are  almost  always 
grand.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  bard  indulges  in  the  display  of  too  much 
abstruse  learning,  or  metaphysical  subtleties.  In  relating  the  cause  of  Satan's 
rebellion,  Raphael  sustains  all  the  almost  unutterable  sublimity  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  hero  is  drawn  wicked  and  daring  beyond  prior  conception,  hot 
mighty  and  awful  as  he  is  wicked.  Language,  to  express  these  high  thought!, 
would  have  sunk  before  any  other  genius  but  Milton's ;  and  as  he  had  to 
convey  the  movements  of  heavenly  spirits  by  earthly  comparisons,  the  diflU 
culty  increased  every  step— £.  B. 
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Now  hkhth  her  roej  steps  in  ih'  eastern  elime 

AdTanoingy  sow'd  the  eiurth  with  orient  pearl, 

When  Adam  wa]ced,  so  eostom'd,  fbr  his  sleep 

Was  aery  light  from  pure  digestion  bred, 

And  temperate  vapours  bland,  which  th'  only  sound  6 

Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 

3.  Orietit  pmrt  was  effteemed  the  most  valuable.  In  Don  Quixote  is  this 
pi— ge:  ''She  wept  not  tears  but  tetd-ptoH^  or  morning  dew;  and  he 
tbought  higher,  that  they  were  like  orient  pearls." 

The  goddess  Auroiv,  says  Dr.  Anthon,  sometimes  represented  in  a  saflliaD- 
oolouied  robe,  with  a  wand  or  torch  in  her  hand,  coming  out  of  the  golden 
palace,  and  ascending  a  golden  chariot.  Homer  describes  her  as  wearing  a 
flowing  veil,  which  she  throws  back  to  denote  dispersion  of  the  night,  and 
u  opening  with  her  rosy  fingers  the  gates  of  day.  Others  represent  her  as  a 
nymph  crowned  with  flowers,  with  a  star  above  her  head,  standing  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  winged  horses,  while  in  one  hand  she  holds  a  torch,  and 
with  the  other  scatters  roses,  as  illustrative  of  the  flowers  which  spring  from 
the  dew,  which  the  poets  describe  as  diffused  from  the  eyes  of  the  goddess 
in  liquid  pearls. 

5.  Only :  for  alone. 

6.  Fuming :  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  217.  Jhurora^t  fan  is  here  put  for  the  mom* 
ing  wind,  or  breeze ;  thus,  in  the  translation  of  a  poem  of  Du  Bartas,  is  this 
line :  "  Call  forth  the  windt.  Oh  Heaven's  fresh  fan»^  quoth  he.''  Also  in 
this  passage : 

** .    ...  now  began 
Anmrs*t  nsher  with  her  windy  fan. 
Gently  to  shake  the  woods  on  every  side. 
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Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 

Of  birds  on  ev'ry  bough  ;  so  much  the  more 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unwakenM  Eve 

With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek,  10 

As  through  unquiet  rest ;  he  on  his  side 

Leaning,  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 

^ung  over  her  enamour^,  and  beheld 

Beauty,  which  whether  waking  or  asleep, 

Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice  15 

Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 

Her  hand  soft  touching,  whispered  thus  :  Awake, 

My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 

7.  MttHn:  Virg.  Ma.  riii.  456: 

"  £t  matulini  volucrum  sub  culmine  cantut.'" 

Though  Milton  seems  to  have  derived  hints  and  expressions  from  a  gremt 
variety  of  sources,  yet,  as  Brydges  well  observes,  "  he  almost  always  gave 
a  new  character  to  what  he  took.  The  similar  passages  so  numerously 
pointed  out  by  commentators,  are  not  similar  in  force  and  poetical  spirit. 
Words,  simple  or  compound,  may  be  borrowed  (as  in  line  5,  above,  and  in 
other  lines,  from  Sylvester's  '  Du  Bartas') ,  but  the  context  and  application 
ase  difl^rent.  Just  as  the  brick,  which  is  taken  from  a  cottage,  may  be 
worked  into  the  walls  of  a  palace ;  but  is  the  architecture  of  the  palace 
therefore  taken  from  the  cottage  ?  Many  of  the  words  used  by  Milton  may 
be  found  in  the  moet  miserable  poetasters  of  his  predecessors.'' 

9.  His  wonder  tra«,  S^c. :  We  were  told,  in  the  foregoing  Book,  how  the 
evil  spirit  practised  upon  Eve  as  she  lay  asleep,  in  order  to  inspire  her  with 
thoughts  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition.  The  author,  who  shows  a  wonder- 
ful art  throughout  his  whole  poem,  in  preparing  the  reader  for  the  several 
occurrences  that  arise  in  it,  founds  upon  the  above-mentioned  circumstance 
the  first  part  of  the  Fifth  Book.  Adam,  upon  his  awaking,  finds  Eve  still 
asleep,  with  an  unusual  discomposure  in  her  looks.  The  posture  in  which 
he  regards  her,  is  described  with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  expressed,  as  the 
whisper  with  which  he  awakens  her  is  the  softest  that  was  ever  conveyed 
to  a  lover's  ear. — A. 

11.  Unquiet  rest:  In  the  last  Book  Satan  was  represented  as  infusing  im- 
proper thoughts  into  her  mind ;  hence  this  effect. 

10.  Zephyrus:  A  soft  and  gentle  wind;  the  west  wind.  Flora:  The  god- 
dess of  blossoms  and  flowers. 

17-18.  Attake^  my  fairest :  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Milton,  in  the 
eonfereocet  between  Adam  and  Eve,  had  his  eye  very  frequently  upon  tht 
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Heav'n's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  deHglit, 

Awake  ;  the  morning  riiines,  and  the  fresh  field  90 

Calls  US ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 

Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 

How  Nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.  '  26 

Such  whispering  waked  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake : 

0  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  glad  I  see 


Book  of  Cftnticks  (Song  of  Solomon),  in  which  there  is  a  noUe  Mfbit  of 
etstem  poetry,  and  Tery  often  not  unlike  what  we  meet  with  in  Homer, 
who  is  generally  placed  near  the  age  of  Solomon.  There  is  no  qoeitioo 
that  the  poet,  in  the  speech  that  follows,  remembered  those  two  passages 
which  are  spoken  on  a  like  occasion,  and  filled  with  the  same  pleasing 
images  of  nature.  ^  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me,  ^  Rise  np,  my 
love,  my  lair  one.  and  come  away ;  for  lo  I  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  The  fig-tree 
putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grapes  give  a 
good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away.' '' — ^  Come,  my 
beloved  1  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field ;  let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards; 
let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish ;  whether  the  tender  grapes  appear  and  the 
pomegraimtes  bud  forth." 
His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 

" wher«  the  ispient  king 

Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  tpouie," 

shows  that  the  poet  had  this  delightful  scene  in  his  mind^ — ^A. 

21.  Prime:  Best  part  of  the  day  (170;  IX.  200) . 

24.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  mention  of  Nature  is  the  only  blemish 
in  the  passage.  None  of  Adam's  curious  questionings,  which  writers  have 
reprobated,  were  unnatural  in  a  being  continually  contemplating  the  uni- 
verse with  an  undimmed  eye ;  but  it  is  very  inconsistent  to  suppose  he 
would  personify  the  principle  of  things,  and  separate  its  operation  from  the 
immediate  action  of  the  divine  hand.  Nature  was  a  noble  and  splendid 
conception  in  the  minds  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philosophers,  but  it  is  a 
puerile  contradiction  after  the  thoughts  have  been  long  fixed  on  a  personal 
deity. — S. 

38.  OmtU:  O  thou  only  one. 
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Thy  face,  and  morn  retum'd  ;  for  I  this  night  90 

(Such  night  till  this  I  never  pass'd)  have  dreamM| 

If  dream 'd,  not  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee, 

Works  of  day  past,  or  morrow's  next  design, 

Bat  of  offence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 

Knew  never  till  this  irksome  night.     Methonght,  35 

Close  at  mine  car  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk. 

With  gentle  voice  ;  I  thought  it  thine :  it  said, 

Why  sleep'st  thou/  Eve  ?  now  is  the  pleasant  time, 

The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 

To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake  40 

Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labour'd  song ;  now  reigns 

Full  orb'd  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 

Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things  ;  in  vain, 

If  none  regard  ;  Heav'n  wakes  with  all  his  eyes. 

Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  Nature's  desire  ?  45 

In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment 

Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze. 

I  rose  as  at  thy  call,  but  found  thee  not ; 

To  find  thee  I  directed  then  my  walk ; 

And  on,  methought,  alone  I  pass'd  through  ways  50 

30.  For  I  thit  nighty  ^. :  The  breaks  in  Eve^s  narration,  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  one  just  awakened,  before  the 
thoughts  were  well  recollected. — Stillingfleet. 

38-47.  Why  sieepest  thotu^  6fc, :  Eve^s  dream  is  full  of  those  high  conceits 
engendering  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the  devil  endeavoured  to  instill  into 
her.  Of  this  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where  she  fancies  herself  awakened  by 
Adam,  in  the  beautiful  lines  that  follow. 

An  injudicious  poet  would  have  made  Adam  talk  through  the  whole  work 
in  such  sentiments  as  these ;  but  flattery  and  falsehood  are  not  the  cotirtship 
of  Milton's  Adam,  and  could  not  be  heard  by  Eve  in  her  state  of  innocence, 
excepting  only  in  a  dream  produced  on  purpose  to  taint  her  imagination. 
Other  vain  sentiments  of  the  same  kind,  in  this  relation  of  her  dream,  will 
be  obvious  to  every  reader.  Though  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem  is  finely 
presaged  on  this  occasion,  the  particulars  of  it  are  so  artfully  shadowed,  that 
they  do  not  anticipate  the  story  which  follows  in  the  Ninth  Book.  It  may 
be  added,  that  though  the  vbion  itself  is  founded  upon  truth,  the  circum- 
stances of  it  are  full  of  that  wildness  and  inconsistency  which  are  natural  to 
a  dream. — A. 

41.  Hit:  The  nightingale  iz  also  sometimes  spoken  of  ai  feminine. 


Tbat  brought  me  on  a  sudden  to  the  tree 

Of  isterdioted  knowledge  :  fair  it  seem'd, 

Hnoh  &irer  to  my  foacy  tlun  by  d^y : 

And  as  I  wond'ring  look'd,  beade  it  stood 

One  shaped  and  wingM,  like  one  of  those  from  Hear'n         65 

Bj  OS  oft  seen.    Bis  dewy  looks  distill'd 

Ambrosia :  on  that  tree  he  also  gased ; 

And  0  fur  pknt,  mid  he,  with  frtut  saroha^ed, 

Sdgns  none  to  ease  thy  load  and  taste  thy  sweet 

Nor  Qod,  nor  Man  ?  is  knowledge  so  despised  t  60 

Or  envy,  or  what  reserre  forbids  to  taste  ? 

ForUd  who  will,  none  shall  from  mo  withhold 

Ltmgor  thy  ofier'd  good ;  irtiy  else  set  here  ? 

This  said,  he  paused  not,  hut  with  TentVons  arm 

He  pinck'd,  he  tasted  !     He  damp  horror  ohill'd  66 

At  snoh  bold  words  vouch'd  with  a  deed  so  bold : 

But  he  thoB  ovetjoy'd,  O  fruit  divine, 

Sweet  of  thyself,  hat  mnch  more  sweet  thus  oropt, 

Forludden  here,  it  seems,  as  only  fit 

Por  Oods,  yet  able  to  make  Gods  of  Men :  70 

And  why  not  Gods  of  Men,  unce  good,  the  more 

Commimicated,  more  abundant  grows, 

The  Author  not  impair'd,  but  honour'd  mora  ? 

Hera,  happy  creatura,  fair  angelic  Eve, 

Partake  thou  also  ;  happy  though  thou  art,  76 

Happier  thou  raay'st  be,  worthier  canst  not  be : 

Taste  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  Gods 

Thyself  a  Goddess,  not  to  earth  confined, 

03.  Muck  fairer  to  nqi  /wiry  than  by  da^ :  Aa  the  senntknu  ate  often 
more  pleating,  and  tb«  imagei  more  lively,  when  we  are  asleep,  than  when 
weue  awake;  and  what  can  be  the  cause  of  this!  Our  author  plainly 
tUnks  it  may  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  aome  apiritual  being  upon  the 
NMOiy  while  we  ore  asleep. — N. 

97.  Jmbntia :  Virg.  Ma.  i.  403 : 

■'  ^mtTHUtHt  coma  dlTiDDB  Tartle*  odoraa 

6S.  Vaidud:  Conficmed. 

tl.  Owojoftd :  After  thi*  woid  mppl j  iid«rtt. 
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But  sometimes  in  the  air,  as  we,  sometimes 

Ascend  to  Heaven,  by  merit  thine,  and  see  80 

What  life  the  Gods  live  there,  and  such  live  thou. 

So  saying,  he  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 

Ev'n  to  my  mouth,  of  that  same  fruit  held  part 

Which  he  had  pluck'd.     The  pleasant  sav'ry  smell 

So  quickenM  appetite,  that  I,  methought,  85 

Could  not  but  taste.     Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 

With  him  I  flew,  and  underneath  beheld 

The  earth  outstretch'd  immense,  a  prospect  wide 

And  various  ;  wondVing  at  my  flight  and  change 

To  this  high  exaltation  ;  suddenly  90 

My  guide  was  gone,  and  I,  methought,  sunk  down, 

And  fell  asleep ;  but  .0  how  glad  I  waked 

To  find  this  but  a  dream  !     Thus  Eve  her  night 

Related  ;  and  thus  Adam  answer'd  sad : 

Best  image  of  myself  and  dearer  half,  95 

The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night  in  sleep 
Aflfects  me  equally ;  nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  droam,  of  evil  sprung  I  fear  ; 
Yet  evil  whence  ?     In  thee  can  harbour  none, 
Created  pure.     But  know,  that  in  the  soul  100 

Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve  • 

Reason  as  chief :  among  these  Fancy  next 
Her  oflSce  holds.     Of  all  external  things 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent. 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes  ;  105 

Which  Reason  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 

79.  An  ellipsis  is  here  to  be  supplied :  But  sometimes  (ascend)  in  the  air, 
as  we  do,  &c. 

93.  Nif^ht:  For  "  dreams  of  night." 

95.  The  general  style  in  which,  throughout  the  poem,  Eve  is  addressed  by 
Adam,  or  descril)ed  by  the  poet,  is  in  the  highest  degree  of  compliment;  yet 
ihat  which  distinguishes  Milton  from  the  other  poets,  who  have  pampered 
the  eye  and  fed  the  imagination  with  exuberant  descriptions  of  female  beaaty, 
in  the  moral  severity  with  which  he  has  tempered  them.  There  is  not  a 
line  in  his  works  which  tends  to  licentiousness,  or  the  impression  of  which, 
if  it  has  such  a  tendency,  is  not  effectually  checked  by  thought  and  tenti* 
ment. — Hazlitt. 
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M  wliat  we  affinn  or  what  deny,  and  call 

Our  knowledge  or  opinion ;  then  retires 

Into  her  priyate  cell  when  Natore  rests. 

Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  Fancy  wakes  110 

To  imitate  her ;  bat  misjoining  shapes, 

Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams, 

HI  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 

Some  such  resembUnces  methinks  I  find 

Of  onr  last  evening's  talk,  in  this  thy  dream,  115 

Bnt  with  addition  strange  ;  yet  be  not  sad. 

Enl  into  the  mind  of  Ood  or  Man 

May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 

No  spot  or  blame  behind :  Which  gives  me  hope 

That  what  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream  120 

Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do. 

Be  not  disheartenM  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks 

That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene 

Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world ; 

And  let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise  125 

Among  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowers 

That  open  now  their  choicest  bosom 'd  smells, 

Reserved  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

So  cheer'd  he  his  fsur  spouse,  and  she  was  cheered  ; 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall  130 

From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair. 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Eiss'd  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  offended.  135 

So  aU  was  clear'd,  and  to  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arborous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 

117.  The  word  God,  in  this  line,  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
ON^,  being  sometimes  used  by  the  sacred  writers  in  this  sense.  John  x. 
3a.    The  poet,  in  lines  60,  70,  uses  the  word  in  this  sense. — S. 

129.  So  cheered  he^  ifc. :  Adam,  conformable  to  his  character  for  superior 
wisdom,  instructs  and  comforts  Eve  upon  this  occasion. — A. 

137.  jirboroui  roof:  Roof  composed  of  branches  of  trees. 

N 
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Of  day-spring,  and  the  Son,  who  soaroe  up  liseDi 

With  wheels  yet  hovVing  o'er  the  ocean  brim,  140 

Shot  parallel  to  th'  earth  his  dewy  ray, 

Discovering  in  wide  landskip  all  the  east 

Of  Paradise  and  Eden's  happy  plains, 

Lowly  they  bow'd,  adoring,  and  began 

Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid  145 

In  various  style ;  for  neither  various  style 

Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 

Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounced  or  snug 

Unmeditated ;  such  prompt  eloquence 

Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  num'rons  verse,  150 

More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 

To  add  more  sweetness  ;  and  they  thus  began : 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  Q-ood, 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame. 

Thus  wondrous  fair  :  thyself  how  wondrous  then  !  156 

Unspeakable,  who  sit'st  above  these  Heav'ns 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  :  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pow'r  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light,  160 


153.  JTuse  are  thy  workn^  ifc. :  Here  commences  a  most  noble  hymn  in 
praise  of  the  Deity.  It  is  written  in  imitation  of  one  of  those  Psalms, 
where,  in  the  overdowings  of  gratitude  and  praise,  the  Psalmist  calls  not 
only  upon  the  angels,  but  upon  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  inanimate 
creation,  to  join  with  him  in  extolling  their  common  Maker.  Invocations 
of  this  nature  fill  the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  of  God's  works,  and  awaken 
that  divine  enthusiasm  which  is  so  natural  to  devotion.  But  if  this  calling 
upon  the  dead  parts  of  nature,  is,  at  all  times,  a  proper  kind  of  worshipi  it 
was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  suitable  to  our  first  parents,  who  had  the  creation 
fresh  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  seen  the  various  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, nor,  consequently,  could  be  made  acquainted  with  those  many  topics 
of  praise  which  might  afford  matter  to  the  devotions  of  their  posterity.  I 
need  not  remark  the  beautiful  spirit  of  poetry  which  runs  through  this 
whole  hymn,  nor  the  holiness  of  that  resolution  with  which  it  condudet.^ 
A. 

160.  Speak  ye,  ifc. :  He  is  unspeakable  (156) :  no  creature  can  speak  wor* 
thily  of  him  as  he  is ;  but  speak  ye  who  are  best  able,  ye  angeli,  &c. 


Angelfl  J  fi)T  ye  behold  Him,  and  witb  Bongs 

And  obonl  Bympbonies,  day  withont  nig^t, 

Circle  his  Uutiue  rejoicing  !  ye  in  HetT'n, 

On  Eartli  join  all  ye  Oreatnres  to  extol 

ffim  fint,  him  last,  him  midat,  and  withont  end.  1G3 

Fhinat  of  elan,  laat  m  the  tnun  of  night, 

If  better  thon  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

Snre  pledge  of  day,  that  orown'st  the  smiling  mom 

With  thy  hrif^t  oiralet,  pniae  him  in  thy  iphere, 

While  day  arisei,  that  nreet  honr  of  prime.  170 

Thon  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  aonl, 

Acknowledge  him  Ay  greater ;  sonnd  bii  pnuae 

In  thy  eternal  oonrse,  both  when  thoa  oOmb'st, 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and  when  thon  &]l^t. 

Moon,  that  now  meets  die  orient  Snn,  now  fly'at,  179 

Wilii  the  fix'd  stars,  fiz'd  in  their  orb  that  flies, 

And  ye  five  other  wandVing  fires  that  moTe 

183.  Dojf  viAaut  nighl:  Without  night  meh  •■  oun;  yet,  Dot  without 
at  patefnl   vioMitude.    See  Book  T.  638-4,  e4»-fi ;  VI.  8. 

IBS.  Fairttt  <f  ttan :  Teous,  here  spokeo  of  u  the  moniiiig  Hor,  being  !0 
«  put  of  the  Jtnx.  There  U  a  ducrepancy,  however,  with  Book  IV.  005, 
jf  we  cnwiiler  Milton  m  implying  that  at  (Au  Inu  the  planet  was  a  morn- 
jng  itar.  We  mint  legaid  thii  ai  a  general  hymn  of  praise,  auited  to  any 
^wion  of  the  year. 

170.  Frvm :  Dawn ;  ao  caUed  because  it  la  the  fira  part  of  day. 

172.  Th^ gnatir:  Thy  fupeiior.    The  sun  ii  here  beauliliitly  person itieil. 

175-76.  The  train  of  thought  ia  thia :  Thon  moon,  that  aometimes  dubt  ap- 
proach the  bright  nan  in  thy  monthly  circuit  (from  full  moon  to  new  moon) , 
and  doat  aooietimei  recede  (ai  from  new  to  fiill  moon),  rcxmiKJ  hit  pniitc  in 
connection  with  the  fixed  stara,  &c.    See  note  on  177. 

170.  Fixtd  M  Mar  ori  (oi  concenliic,  crystalline  sphere) ,  thai  Jliu.  or  re- 
voItc*  rapidly  aroond  the  earth ;  that  is,  appears  to  do  so.    VIII.  1!>.  !>1. 

177.  YtfiatoOitr:  Dr.  Bentley  reads /our,  Venus  and  the  Sun  and  .Moon 
btriag  heen  already  mentioned,  and  only  four  more  lemaininjt  Mercury, 
Man,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  according  to  the  discoveries  of  Milton's  age.  We 
tnuat  either  suppose  that  Milton  did  not  consider  tbe  morning  star  as  the 
planet  Tenua,  which  would  explain  the  difficulty  auggeated  in  line  166^  or 
he  most  be  supposed  to  include  Ihe  earth,  to  make  up  the  athtr  Jkt  besides 
tboaa  ba  had  mratkicked;  and  he  calls  it.  Till.  139,  Ou  jJawt  Earth,  though 
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In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  Elements,  the  eldest  hirth  180 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  Mists  and  Exhalations  that  now  rise  185 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey, 

Till  the  Sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise. 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  show'rs,  190 

Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  Winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow 

Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  Pines, 

With  every  plant ;  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow,  195 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tunc  his  praise. 

Join  voices  all  ye  living  Souls ;  ye  Birds, 


this  is  not  agreeable  to  the  system  according  to  which  he  is  speaking  at  pre- 
sent.— N. 

Wandering  firet :  The  planets  are  thus  designated  in  distinction  from  the 
Jixed  stars,  that  do  not  change  their  position  in  the  heavens  relative  to  one 
another. 

178.  Not  without  song :  An  allusion  to  the  Pythagorean  theory,  called 
"  the  music  of  the  spheres,"  by  which  was  only  intended,  according  to 
Bishop  Newton,  the  proportion,  regularity,  and  harmony  of  their  motions : 
but  see  note  on  625. 

180.  Elements:  It  was  once  supposed  that  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  were 
simple  bodies,  out  of  which  the  world  was  composed.  Modem  science  has 
entirely  overturned  this  theory.     See  Book  III.  715. 

181.  That  in  quaternion  run^  Sfc. :  That  in  a  fourfold  mixture  and  combina- 
tion run  a  perpetual  circle,  one  element  continually  changing  into  another, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  borrowed  from  Orpheus.  Cicero  de 
Nat.  Deor.  ii.  33.— N. 

197.  Souls :  The  word  is  used  here,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  Scripture,  for 
other  creatures  besides  man.    Gen.  i.  20,  30,  marginal  readings. — N, 
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That  mnffng  vp  to  Heatai-gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  yonr  notes  liis  praise. 

Te  that  in  waters  g^de,  and  je  that  walk  900 

He  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  ereep, 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  ey'n, 

To  hiU  or  Talley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade. 

Hade  Tocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  pndse. 

Hail  Uniyersal  Lord,  be  boonteons  still  205 

To  ffve  ns  only  good ;  and  if  the  ni^t 

Have  gather'd  anght  of  eyil,  or  oonoeal'd. 

Disperse  it,  as  now  li^t  dispels  the  dark. 

So  pray'd  they  innocent,  and  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recoTcr'd  soon,  and  wonted  calm.  310 

On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste, 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flow'rs ;  where  any  row 
Of  fruit  trees  over-woody  reachM  too  he 
Their  pamper'd  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  cheek 
Fruitless  embraces  ;  or  they  led  the  vine  215 

To  wed  her  elm  ;  she  spoused  about  him  twines 

198.  To  Heaven  gate  atcend:  Shakspeare  had  used  the  same  hjperhole, 
Cymbeline,  Act  ii. ;  also  in  Sonnet  xxix. 

202.  It  is  a  curious  question,  why  the  singular  pronoun  /  is  here  used  in- 
stead of  the  plural,  since  Adam  and  Eve  were  both  engaged  in  this  religious 
service.  The  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  which  Stebbing  furnishes. 
He  sajrs,  that  from  Milton's  known  opinion  on  the  subject  of  female  modesty 
■od  subjection,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  he  never  intended  to  represent  Eve  as 
audibly  accompanying  the  devotions  of  her  husband;  an  idea  which  is 
strengthened  by  referring  to  1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  and  1  Tim.  ii.  11.  But  Bishop 
Newton  explains  the  matter  by  saying,  that  Milton  here  imitates  the  ancient 
chorus,  where  sometimes  the  plural  and  sometimes  the  singular  number  is 
used. 

205-8.  This  petition  resembles  a  well-known  petition  in  Plato,  offered  to 
Jopiter :  "  Give  us  good  things  whether  we  pray  for  them  or  not,  and  remove 
from  us  evil  things,  even  though  we  pray  for  them ;  and  Xenophon  tells  us 
that  Socrates  was  in  the  habit  of  praying  to  the  gods  simply  for  good  things, 
as  they  knew  best  what  things  were  best. 

214.  Pampered  bought:  Boughs  overgrown  with  superfluous  leaves  and 
frmtless  branches ;  from  the  French  pampre. — ^N. 

316.  7b  toed  her  elm :  An  allusion  to  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  661.  Virgil  likewise 
aafHoya  the  metaphor  of  the  vine  embracing  the  elm,  Greorg.  ii  367. 
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Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 

Her  dow'r  th'  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 

His  barren  leaves.     Them  thus  employed  beheld 

With  pity  Heav'n's  high  King,  and  to  him  call'd  2SI0 

Kaphael,  the  sociable  Spirit,  that  deign'd 

To  travel  with  Tobias,  and  secured 

His  marriage  with  the  sev'ntimes-wedded  maid. 

Raphael,  said  he,  thou  hear'st  what  stir  on  £arth 
Satan  from  Hell,  'soaped  thro'  the  darksome  golf,  225 

Hath  raised  in  Paradise,  and  how  disturbed 
This  night  the  human  pair,  how  he  designs 
In  them  at  once  to  ruin  all  mankind. 
Go,  therefore,  half  this  day  as  friend  with  Mend 
Converse  with  Adam,  in  what  bow'r  or  shade  230 

Thou  find'st  him  from  the  heat  of  noon  retired, 
To  respite  his  day-labour  with  repast. 
Or  with  repose ;  and  such  discourse  bring  on 
As  may  advise  him  of  his  happy  state. 

Happiness  in  his  pow'r  left  free  to  will,  235 

Left  to  his  own  free  will,  his  will  though  free, 
Yet  mutable ;  whence  warn  him  to  beware 
He  swerve  not  too  secure.     Tell  him  withal 
His  danger,  and  from  whom  ;  what  enemy, 
Late  &ll'n  himself  from  Heav'n,  is  plotting  now  240 

The  fall  of  others  from  like  state  of  bliss. 
By  violence  ?    No,  for  that  shall  be  withstood; 
But  by  deceit  and  lies.     This  let  him  know, 
Lest  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend 

Surprisal,  unadmonish'd,  unforewam'd.  245 

''  So  spake  th'  Eternal  Father,  and  fulfill'd 
All  justice :  nor  delay'd  the  winged  Saint 
After  his  charge  received  ;  but  from  among 


222.  Tobias :  The  story  here  alluded  to  may  be  found  in  the  apociTphal 
book  of  Tobit 

224.  Raphad :  This  good  spirit  is  characterized  by  afiability,  and  by 
liar  benevolence  towards  mankind. 

235.  if*  Aif  fowtr :  In  the  power  of  him. 
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ThouHttid  edestial  Ardoun,  where  he  stood 

YeOi'd  with  hiB  gorgeous  wings,  up  springimg  li^t  MO 

Slew  through  the  midst  of  Heav'n ;  th'  angeUo  dioirs, 

On  etch  hand  parting,  to  his  speed  gave  way 

Throu^  all  th'  empyreal  road ;  till  at  the  gate 

Of  HeaT'n  arrived,  the  gate  self-open'd  wide 

On  golden  hinges  turning,  as  by  work  255 

Divine  the  Sovereign  Architect  had  framed. 

From  hence  no  cloud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  si|^ 

Star  interposed,  however  small,  he  sees. 

Not  uneonfoim  to  other  shining  globes, 

Barth  and  the  gard'n  of  Gk>d,  with  cedars  orown^  960 

Above  all  hills.    As  when  by  ni^t  the  glass 

Of  Oalileo,  less  assured,  observes 

349.  jirdoun :  This  term  is  applied  to  heayenly  spiritB  either  on  aecoant  of 
their  brightnees  or  their  zeaL    Seraphim  has  the  same  meaning  in  Hebrew. 

353.  JBmpyrea/:  Formed  of  pure  fire,  or  refined  light. 

2Si-66.  Till  at  the  gate^  ^. ;  This  passage  contrasts  beautifully  in  sound 
with  that  which  describes  the  gates  of  Hell,  Book  II.  879-83.  See  Ho- 
mer's  Iliad,  v.  749. 

BaphaePs  departure  firom  before  the  throne  and  his  flight  through  the  choirs 
of  tngels,  is  finely  imagined.  As  Milton  everywhere  fills  his  poem  with 
dicmiistances  that  are  marvellous  and  astonishing,  he  describes  the  gate  of 
Heaven  as  framed  after  such  a  manner  that  it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  ap- 
proKh  of  the  angel  who  was  to  pass  through  it. 

Hie  poet  in  these  lines  seems  to  have  regarded  two  or  three  passages  in 
the  18th  Iliad,  as  that  in  particular  where,  speaking  of  Vulcan,  Homer  says 
that  he  had  made  twenty  tripods  running  on  golden  wheels,  which,  upon  oc- 
might  go  of  themselves  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and,  when  there 
DO  more  use  for  them^  return  again  after  the  same  manner. 

But,  as  the  miraculous  workmanship  of  Milton's  gates  is  not  so  extraordi- 
nary as  this  of  the  tripods,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not  have  mentioned  iti 
had  he  not  been  supported  in  it  by  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  speaks  of 
wheels  in  Heaven  that  had  life  in  them,  and  moved  of  themselves,  or  stood 
still,  in  conformity  ^ith  the  Cherubim  whom  they  accompanied. 

There  is  no  question  that  Milton  had  this  circumstance  in  his  thoughts, 
^ffffflw^  in  the  following  Book  he  describes  the  chariot  of  the  Messiah  with 
Uving  wheels,  according  to  the  plan  in  EzekiePs  vision. — A. 

956.  hUerpowd :  Being  interposed ;  no  cloud  or  star  being  interposed  to 
obstruct  his  sight,  he  sees,  however  small,  &c. 

Se2.  Jiuurtd :  Certain,  or  accurate.    Galileo  waa  the  fint  who  oaed  the 
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Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon : 

Or  pilot,  from  amidst  the  Cyclades 

Delos  or  Samos  first  appearing,  kens  265 

A  cloudy  spot.     Down  thither  prone  in  flight 

He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 

Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steady  wing 

Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 

Winnows  the  buxom  air  :  till  within  soar  270 

Of  tow'ring  eagles,  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems 

A  Phoenix,  gazed  by  all,  as  that  sole  bird, 

telescope  for  astronomical  purposes.  He  was  visited  by  Milton,  while  in 
Italy,  as  we  learn  fh)m  the  Areopagitica.  The  glass,  by  a  figure  of  speech, 
is  said  to  observe  the  moon,  the  instrument  being  put  for  the  astronomer  who 
looks  through  it. 

264.  The  Cyckuies,  embracing  Delos  and  Samos,  are  Islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago. 

265.  Keru  a  ehudy  tpot :  Descries  indistinctly  those  islands ;  judging  them 
at  their  first  appearance  to  be  clouds.  The  angel  had  a  more  distinct  view 
of  the  Earth  and  Paradise. 

267-85.  He  tpeedt,  Src- :  RaphaePs  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure  of 
his  person,  is  represented  in  very  lively  colours,  and  conformably  to  the  no- 
tions given  of  angels  in  Scripture.  Milton,  after  having  set  him  forth  in  all 
his  heavenly  plumage,  and  represented  him  as  having  alighted  upon  the  earth, 
the  poet  concludes  his  description  with  a  circumstance  which  is  altogether 
new,  and  imagined  with  the  greatest  strength  of  fancy.  RaphaeFs  reception 
by  the  guardian  angels,  his  distant  appearance  to  Adam,  have  all  the  graces 
that  poetry  is  capable  of  expressing. 

270.  Beats  the  yielding,  or  obedient  air. 

272.  Phamix that  sole  bird :  The  epithet  sole  is  applied  to  this  fidmloas 

bird,  because  only  one  of  the  species  was  thought  to  exist  at  a  time.  Its 
plumage  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  Having  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of 
about  six  hundred  years,  it  constructs  a  funeral  pile  of  light  wood  and  odorous 
gums,  upon  which,  kindled  by  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  it  is  consumed. 
Another  ph'rnix  starts  up  from  the  ashes,  bears  away  the  relics  of  the  pile 
to  Thebes  in  Kgypt,  and  places  them  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  other  birds 
accompanying  him  in  this  operation,  and  gazing  upon  him. 

According  to  another  account,  she  lighted  the  combustible  pile  with  the 

fanning  of  her  wings,  and  thus  apparently  consumed  herself,  but  not  reofi^  ; 

this  being  the  process  by  which  she  endowed  herself  with  new  vitality :  the 

then 

Moanti  from  her  faneral  pyre  on  wingi  of  flame, 

And  losiri  tnd  thinet,  enoiher  and  the  seme ! 


When  to  indrine  hii  reliqnes  in  the  Snfi^i 

Bri^t  temple,  to  Egyptjsn  Thebes  he  flies. 

At  once  <at  th*  eutem  oliff  of  PumdijM  976 

He  tiglitfl,  ad  to  hie  proper  ehape  retnrna, 

A.  Mrsph  wingM ;  six  wings  he  wore,  to  ihide 

Hia  lineamrata  divine ;  the  pair  that  oUd 

Each  flhonlder  broad,  oame  mantling  o'er  his  breast 

With  n^  ornament ;  the  middle  pair  '     980 

Girt  like  a  stany  lone  his  vaiat,  and  ronnd 

Skirted  hia  loins  and  thighs  with  down;  gold 

^ad  eolaan  dipt  in  Heav'n  ;  the  third  his  feet 

Sbadow'd  from  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail, 

Sky-dnotnred  grain.     Like  Haia's  son  ha  stood,  880 

.And  shook  his  plumes,  that  hear'nly  fragrance  flll*d 

The  circuit  wide.     Straight  knew  him  all  the  bands 

Of  Angels  nnder  watch  ;  and  to  his  Btat«, 

.And  to  his  message  high  in  honour  rise  ; 

I'or  on  some  message  high  thej  gui:as'd  him  bound.  290 

^heir  glltt'ring  tents  he  pass'd,  and  now  is  oomo 

3nto  the  blissful  field,  through  groves  of  myrrh 

^nd  flow'ring  odonrs,  ca«sia,  nard,  and  balm  : 

^  wilderness  of  sweets  ;  for  Natare  here 

*^'bu  bble,  which  vuiea  in  fonn  in  diflerent  wrilen,  hu  been  used  ■■  an 
'*'*^  'M^a.stralion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resarrectinn ;  Bometimes  aa  an  emblem  of 
~~*^  renovation  of  the  world,  and  the  revival  of  s  golden  *ge  of  the  wodd. 
^*=-«s   Brande'*  Diet. 

ft"76.  Pnptr  ihape:  His  own  shape,  or  rather,  hii  luual  attihidt.    Wheo 
if  to  the  birds  ■  phcenix  ;  now,  with  hia  wings  adjuatcd,  in  the 
*'*^*-»Toer  afterwaidi  described,  he  appears  what  he  really  was,  a  Seraph. 

^%M.  Ftalhmd  mail:   The  feathers  lie  one  short  of  another,  resembling 
^^^*     plates  of  metal  of  which  coata  of  mail  are  compoacd. — R. 

^^kif-tinehirrd  frotn :  The  fibre,  or  aubslance  djcd  of  a  sky  colour ;  there- 
'*'*  "i  beautiful  and  durable, 

^WS.    Maia'tim:  Jlereary.    The  poet  alludes  to  the  account  given  by 
-^■WBer  and  Virgil  of  Mercury's  rapid  descent  to  the  earth  as  a  messenger  ot 
'™-^    gods.    Hiad,  xiiv.  339 ;  Mn.  iv.  S53.    See  Diyden's  translation  of  the 

^W~g7.  WOdamuifimfti:  K  wiU,  uncultivated  foreit  of  sweet  odoui*. 
la  itr  pTtn* :  Roved  without  restraint,  as  being  ia  her  first  and 


vt^ 
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WantonM  as  in  her  prime,  and  playM  at  will  395 

Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet, 
Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss. 
Him  through  the  spicy  forest  onward  come 
^     Adam  discerned,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 

Of  his  cool  bow'r,  while  now  the  mounted  Sun  900 

Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays  to  warm 

Earth's  inmost  womb,  more  warmth  than  Adam  needs : 

And  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour  prepared 

For  dinner  sav'ry  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 

True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst  806 

Of  nect'rous  draughts  between,  from  milky  stream, 

Berry  or  grape.     To  whom  thus  Adam  call'd : 

Haste  hither.  Eve,  and,  worth  thy  sight,  behold 
Eastward  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 
Gomes  this  way  moving  ;  seems  another  mom  310 

Risen  on  mid-noon ;  some  great  behest  from  Heav'n 
To  us  perhaps  he  brings,  and  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  guest.     But  go  with  speed, 
And  what  thy  stores  contain  bring  forth,  and  pour 
Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive  315 

Our  heav'nly  stranger  :  well  we  may  afford 
Our  givers  their  own  gifts,  and  large  bestow 
From  large  bestow'd,  where  Nature  multiplies 
Her  fertile  growth,  and  by  disburd'ning  grows 

best  state.  Nature  pouring  forth  more  tweet :  Producing  that  which  was  more 
sweet  for  the  reason  that  neither  rule  nor  art  had  anything  to  do  in  its  pio- 
duction.  Enormous  bliss:  This  delightful  fragrance  was  enormous  blial 
that  is.  it  was  the  source  of  such  bliss ;  it  was  a  source  of  the  highest  physical 
gratification. 

310-11.  Seems  another  morn^  6rc-  •'  What  an  original  and  splendid  thought ; 
Such  lustre  as  morning  imparts  to  night,  this  angePs  brightness  imparts  to  noon- 
day. His  light  is  as  much  greater  than  an  ordinary  noon- day,  as  the  light  of 
the  morning  is  superior  to  the  glimmerings  of  the  night.  It  must  be  undei^ 
derstood  before  seems. 

316-17.  Well  we  may  afford,  ^r. :  This  sentiment  should  be  engraven  ca 
the  mind  as  a  motive  to  contribute  liberally  to  all  those  humane  and  religic 
objects  which  God  has  made  it  our  duty  to  sustain  and  to  promote. 
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Ifare  findtfiil ;  wbioh  mstmotB  us  not  to  tpare.  SSK) 

To  whom  thus  Eto  :  Adam,  earth^B  hallow'd  moidd. 

Of  Ood  inspiredy  small  itore  will  aerre,  where  itore, 

AH  aeaaona,  ripe  for  nae  hangs  on  the  stalk, 

Save  what  hj  frugal  storing  firmness  gains 

To  nourish,  and  snperflnous  moist  consam«i :  835 

But  I  will  haste,  and  from  eaoh  bongh  and  brake, 

Each  plant  and  juiciest  gourd,  will  pluck  such  ohoioe 

To  entertain  our  Angel  guest,  as  he 

Beholding  shall  confess,  that  here  on  Earth 

God  hath  dispensed  his  bounties  as  in  Heaven.  880 

So  saying,  with  dispatohful  looks  in  haste 

She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent 


321-92.  Earth^ihaOowedimmld,^. :  Foim  or  model.  A  phnse  deicriplive 
<if  Adsm. 

325.  Superjhumt  moitt  eontumei :  This  is  rather  too  philosophical  for  the 
female  character  of  Eve.  One  of  the  poet's  greatest  foults  is  his  introducing 
ineoDsiBtencies  in  the  characters  both  of  angels  and  man,  by  mixing  too  much 
with  them  his  own  philosophical  notions. — ^T. 

326.  Hack  bough  and  brake,  ^FC- :  The  b<mgh  belongs  to  fruit  trees ;  the 
plami  is  such  as  that  which  produces  strawberries,  &c. ;  the  gourd  includes 
sodias  lie  on  the  earth;  and  the  brake  is  the  species  between  trees  and  plants; 
a  bndL— P. 

327.  Choke:  Choice  (fruits). 

332.  On  hoipitabie  thoughts^  4^. :  The  author  here  gives  us  a  particular  de- 
scriptioo  of  Eve  in  her  domestic  employments.  Though  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  same  Book,  the  subject  is  only  the  housewifery  of  our  first  pa- 
rent, it  is  set  off  with  so  many  pleasing  images  and  strong  expressions,  as 
make  it  none  of  the  least  agreeable  parts  in  this  divine  work. — A. 

Sir  E.  Brydges,  however,  expresses  a  different  and  discordant  opinion. 
*  If  I  may  venture,"  says  he,  "  to  express  my  frank  opinion,  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  admire  this  description  of  Eve's  housewifery  and  table-entertainment 
of  the  angel :  it  was  not  necessary,  and  had  been  better  omitted.  The  pic- 
ture is  too  earthly,  too  familiar — I  had  almost  said  too  coarse.  It  breaks  in 
upon  the  imaginative  spell; — ^that  dimness  and  mystcriousness  in  which 
spiritual  poetry  delights." 

In  defence  of  Milton,  however,  against  the  force  of  this  criticism,  it  may  be 
urged,  that  he  probably  designed  to  inculcate,  and  to  enforce,  by  the  highest 
example  of  female  loveliness,  a  virtue  which  in  some  quarters  is  too  much 
neglected — that  of  looking  well  ^  to  the  ways  of  one's  household." — Job  -mi. 
1A,27. 
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What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 

What  order,  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 

Tastes,  not  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring  335 

Taste  after  taste  upheld  with  kindliest  change  ; 

Bestirs  her  then,  and  from  each  tender  stalk 

Whatever  Earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields 

In  India  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore 

In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coast,  or  where  340 

Alcinous  reignM,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 

Rough  or  smooth  rined,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell, 

She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 

Heaps  with  unsparing  hand.     For  drink,  the  grape 

She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths  345 

From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet  kernels  press'd 

She  tempers  dulcet  creams,  nor  these  to  hold 

Wants  her  fit  vessels  pure,  then  strews  the  ground 

With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  unfumed. 

Mean  while  our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet  350 

His  god-like  guest,  walks  forth,  without  more  train 
Accompany'd  than  with  his  own  complete 

333.  Choice  to  choose :  Milton  and  the  classical  poets  often  indulge  in  alli- 
teration.    See  Book  VIII.  130 ;  IX.  289 ;  XL  427. 

339.  Middle  share :  A  comma  seems  to  be  required  after  shore,  and  then  the 
expression  may  indicate,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

340.  Ponttts :  A  region  of  Asia  Minor  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea.  Punic : 
Carthaginian,  in  Africa,  nearly  opposite  to  Sicily.  JJlcinous:  A  king  of 
Phaeacia,  distinguished  for  his  love  of  agriculture.  The  gardens  of  Alcinous 
are  described  by  Homer  and  succeeding  poets.  He  dwelt  on  the  island  of 
Corfu,  called  by  Homer  Scheria. 

345.  Inoffensive  must :  This  new  tcine  he  calls  inoffensive,  to  indicate  that  it 
was  not  intoxicating,  not  fermented,  but  simply  the  mild  juice  of  the  grape. 
MaUhs :  Sweet  liquors. 

348.  Wants  her :  Are  there  wanting  to  her.  Vessds,  (i.  e.)  shells  of  fruits, 
IV.  335,  "  and  in  the  HndP 

349.  Shrub  unfumed:  The  shrub  gave  forth  odours  without  the  applicatioD 
of  fire  and  the  emission  of  smoke.  The  expression  here  used  of  strewing  the 
<p^und  with  odours,  is  highly  poetical. 

351.  Without  more  train  :  That  is,  toith  no  more  tramj  ^. 

352.  Walks  forth,  6^. :  The  natural  majesty  of  Adam,  and,  at  the 


F«i(eatioiis :  in  tumself  ma  all  his  state, 

Tton  wlemtt  than  the  tedioiu  pomp  that  mila 

On  princBH,  wben  their  rich  retinae  long  S65 

Of  hones  led,  and  grooms  besmear'd  with  gold, 

Daoles  the  croird,  and  sets  tiiem  all  agape. 

Hearer  his  presence  Adam,  thoogh  not  aved, 

Tet  with  gnbmisa  approach  and  revVence  meek, 

As  to  a  superior  natnre,  homng  low,  S60 

Thns  said :  Native  of  Heavhi,  for  other  place 

None  can  than  HeaThi  such  gloriotu  shape  oont^; 

Since  by  desoending  from  the  thrones  above, 

Those  bappy  places  thoti  hast  deign'd  a  while 

To  want,  and  honour  these,  vonchsafe  with  ns  865 

Two  only,  who  yet  by  soTVeign  gift  poeeess 

This  spacious  gronnd,  in  yonder  shady  bow'r 

To  rest,  and  what  the  garden  choicest  bears 

To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  heat 

Be  over,  and  the  Sun  more  cool  decline.  370 

Whom  Ihtu  the  angelic  virtue  answcr'd  mild : 
Adam,  I  therefore  came ;  nor  art  thou  snoh 
Created,  or  snch  place  host  here  to  dwell. 
As  may  not  oft  invito,  though  Spirits  of  Heav'n, 
To  visit  thee.     Lead  on  then  where  thy  bow'r  375 

O'erehadcs ;  for  these  mid  hours,  till  ev'uing  rise, 
I  have  at  will.    So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 
They  came,  that  like  Pomona's  arbour  smiled 
With  flow'rete  dcck'd  and  fragrant  smells  ;  bat  Eve 

time,  his  tubmisEive  behaviour  to  the  snpenoi  being  who  had  voachnfed  to 
be  hii  gueM;  Ihe  solemn  "hail"  which  the  angel  beatows  (388) upon  the 
mother  of  mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  miiiislering  at  the  table  (44-l-Sl}, 
are  circunL'rtanccs  which  de.wrve  |o  be  adinired. — A. 

356.  BtsmtaTd:  Hor.  (Me  iv.  9:  U,  "  Allium  vestibua  iaiWuM." 

356.  Siibniiti:  Poetic  term  Ibi  suknisiive,  respectTul. 

369.  Tn  til  a«il  laiu :  That  is,  lo  lasle  while  Miting.     II.  917, 

371.    Virtue:  SpiriL 

374.  ARer  invite,  tu  is  to  be  understood. 

377.  J»  Kill :  At  my  disposal. 

378.  Pomona'M:  Goddess  of  gardens  and  Ihiila,    Ovid,  Hat.  ziv.  6S3> 
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UndeckM  save  with  herself,  more  lovely  fair 

Than  Wood-Njmph,  or  the  fairest  Goddess  feign'd 

Of  three  that  in  mount  Ida  naked  strove, 

Stood  to  entertain  her  guest  from  Heav'n.    No  veil 

She  needed,  virtue-proof;  no  thought  infirm 

AlterM  her  cheek.     On  whom  the  Angel  Hail  385 

Bestow'd  ;  the  holy  salutation  used 

Long  after  to  hlest  Mary,  second  Eve. 

Hail  Mother  of  Mankind,  whose  fruitful  womb 
Shall  fill  the  world  more  numerous  with  thy  sons, 
Than  with  these  various  fruits  the  trees  of  God  390 

Have  heap'd  this  table.     Raised  of  grassy  turf 
Their  table  was,  and  mossy  seats  had  round, 
And  on  her  ample  square,  from  side  U>  side, 
All  autumn  piled,  tho'  spring  and  autumn  here 
Danced  hand  in  hand.     A  while  discourse  they  hold ;  395 

No  fear  lest  dinner  cool ;  when  thus  began 
Our  author :  Heav'nly  stranger,  please  to  taste 
These  bounties  which  our  Nourisher,  from  whom 
All  perfect  good,  unmeasured  out,  descends, 

380.  Undecked  tave  with  hertdf:  A  remarkable  expression.  She  had  no 
ornament  besides  that  which  was  furnished  by  her  own  beautiful  form.  In  a 
like  elegant  manner  is  Adam  elsewhere  described :  ^^  In  himself  was  all  his 
state,''  all  his  grandeur. 

381.  Wood- Nymph :  The  n3rmphs  of  ancient  fiction  were  viewed  as  holding 
a  sort  of  intermediate  place  between  men  and  gods,  as  to  the  duration  of  li£e ; 
not  being  absolutely  immortal,  yet  living  a  vast  length  of  time.  They  were 
generally  represented  as  young  and  beautiful  virgins,  partially  covered  with 
a  veil  or  thin  cloth,  bearing  in  their  hands  vases  of  water,  or  shells,  leaves, 
or  grass,  or  having  something  as  a  symbol  of  their  appropriate  offices. — ^Fiskb. 

381.  Fairest  Goddess:  Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  to  whom,  in  a  con- 
test with  Juno  and  Miner\'a  for  the  purpose,  the  prize  of  beauty  waf 
awarded  by  Paris ;  hence  her  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  Trojans  in  their 
war  with  the  Greeks,  and  hence  the  opposition  to  the  Trojans  of  those  other 
goddesses. 

SSiO.  Virtue-proof:  This  word  refers  to  the  veil,  as  evidence  of  the  virtoe 
of  modesty,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  East. 

387.  Luke  i.  2,  8. 

394.  jSU  autumn :  All  the  fruits  of  autumn. 
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To  UB  for  food,  and  for  ddig^t  hath  oaiued  400 

The  earth  to  yield ;  mimT'rj  food  perhaps 
To  spiritual  natures:  only  this  I  know, 
That  one  celestial  Father  gives  to  alL 

To  whom  the  Angel :  Therefore,  what  he  gires 
(Whose  praise  he  ever  song)  to  Man  in  part  405 

Bpiritnal,  may  of  purest  Spirits  he  found 
No  ingratefnl  food :  and  food  alike  those  pure 
Litelligential  substances  require, 
As  doth  your  rational;  and  both  contain 
Within  them  ev'ry  lower  foculty  410 

Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste, 
Tasting  concoct,  digest,  assimilate. 
And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn. 
For  know,  whatever  was  created,  needs 
To  be  sustained  and  fod :  of  elements  415 

The  grosser  feeds  the  purer ;  earth  the  sea. 
Earth  and  the  sea  feed  air ;  the  air  those  fires 
Ethereal,  and  as  lowest  first  the  moon ; 
Whence  in  her  visage  round  those  spots,  unpurged 
Vapours  not  yet  into  her  substance  tum'd.  420 

402.  SpiniwU:  Angelic. 

407-8.  Pure  tnttUigential  ntbttancei:  Unbodied  minds.  In  man,  the 
rational  substance  is  united  with  a  material  body.  This  poetic  account  of 
ugels'  food,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  expression  ^  angels'  food,"  in 
Ps.  bczriii.  25. 

414.  For  know,  Sfc. :  Here  follows  a  rather  curious  and  obsolete  disser- 
tation upon  physics.    Modem  science  repudiates  such  representations. 

419-20.  Spots,  Sfc. :  It  is  certainly  a  great  mistake  to  attribute  the  ipots 
in  the  moon  to  vapours  not  yet  turned  into  her  substance.  They  are  owing  to 
the  irregularities  of  her  surface,  and  to  the  different  nature  of  its  cointituent 
parts,  land,  and  water.  It  is  certainly  very  unphilosophical  to  say  (426)  that 
the  sun  sups  with  the  ocean,  but  it  is  not  unpoetical.  And  whate^'^er  other 
fiiults  are  found  in  this  passage,  they  arc  not  so  properly  the  faults  of  Milton 
as  of  his  times,  and  of  those  systems  of  philosophy  which  he  had  learned  in 
his  younger  years.  If  he  had  written  after  the  late  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  science,  he  would  have  written  in  another  manner :  yet  a  greater 
latitude  may  be  indulged  to  a  poet  than  to  a  philosopher,  in  writing  upon 
l^ysical  sabjects. 
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Nor  doth  the  moon  no  nourishment  exhale 

From  her  moist  continent  to  higher  orbs. 

The  Sun,  that  light  imparts  to  all,  receives 

From  all  his  alimcntal  recompense 

In  humid  exhalations,  and  at  even  425 

Sups  with  the  ocean.     Though  in  Heav'n  the  trees 

Of  life  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  vines 

Yield  nectar  ;  though  from  off  the  boughs  each  mom 

We  brush  mellifluous  dews,  and  find  the  ground 

Cover'd  with  pearly  grain,  yet  God  hath  here  430 

Vary'd  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights, 

As  may  compare  with  Heaven ;  and  to  taste 

Think  not  I  shall  be  nice.     So  down  they  sat, 

And  to  their  viands  fell ;  nor  seemingly 

The  Angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss  435 

Of  Theologians  ;  but  with  keen  dispatch 

Of  real  hunger  and  concoctive  heat 

To  transubstantiate  ;  what  redounds,  transpires 

Through  Spirits  with  ease  :  nor  wonder,  if  by  fire 

Of  sooty  coal  the  empiric  alchemist  440 

Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 

Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold. 

As  from  the  mine.     Mean  while  at  table  Eve 

Minister^  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 

With  pleasant  liquors  crown'd.     0  innocence  445 

421.  Nor  doth  the  moon  no  nourishment  exhale,  6^. :  A  Latin  form  of  ex- 
pression  (Georg.  i.  83)  for,  ^'  aiid  the  moon  does  nourishment  exhale." 

422.  Moist  continent :  Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet,  calls  the  moon  "  the  moift 
star.'* 

426.  Ps.  cv.  40 ;  Rev.  xxii.  2. 

43.'>-*3G.  In  mist :  In  an  unsubstantial  manner.  See  Gren.  xviii.,  -r'nt.  Cfiou  : 
Explanation.     DisjMitch :  Haste. 

437.  Concoctive,  S^c. :  With  digesting  heat  to  change  into  another  (that  is, 

angelic)  substance. 

439.  If:  Since. 

440.  Empiric :  Versed  in  experiments. 

445.  Crowned:  An  expression  drawn  from  classical  writers.    It 
fiUed. 
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Deserving  Paradise  !  if  eyer,  then, 

Then  had  the  sons  of  God  excuse  to  have  been 

EnamourM  at  thy  sight ;  but  in  those  hearts 

Love  unlibidinous  reign'd,  nor  jealousy 

Was  understood,  the  injured  lover^s  Hell.  450 

Thus,  when  with  meats  and  drinks  they  had  sufficed, 
Not  burden'd  nature,  sudden  mind  arose 
In  Adam,  not  to  let  th'  occasion  pass 
Giv'n  him  by  this  great  conference,  to  know 
Of  things  above  his  world,  and  of  their  being  455 

Who' dwell  in  Heav'n,  whose  excellence  he  saw 
Transcend  nis  own  so  far,  whose  radiant  forms 
Divine  effulgence,  whose  high  pow'r  so  far 
Exceeded  human  ;  and  his  wary  speech 
Thus  to  th'  empyreal  minister  he  framed  :  460 

Inhabitant  with  God,  now  know  I  well 
Thy  favour  in  this  honour  done  to  Man, 
Under  whose  lowly  roof  thou  hast  vouchsafed 
To  enter,  and  these  earthly  fruits  to  taste. 
Food  not  of  Angels,  yet  accepted  so,  465 

As  that  more  willingly  thou  couldst  not  seem 
At  Heav'n's  high  feasts  to  have  fed  :  yet  what  compare  ? 

To  whom  the  winged  Hierarch  reply'd : 

447.  An  allusion  to  Gen.  vi.  2,  though  it  denotes  angels,  and  not,  as  in  that 
passage,  the  pious  portion  of  the  human  family.  The  repetition  of  the 
adverb  thefL,  gives  great  emphasis  to  the  sentiment  advanced. 

451.  Sufficed:  Satisfied. 

452.  Not  burdened :  This  furnishes  an  invaluable  hint  as  to  the  proper  use 
of  food.     Milton  was  a  very  temperate  man  himself. 

458.  Divine  effulgence  is  in  apposition  with  radiant  forms,,  and  is  explana- 
tory of  the  latter  phrase. 

467.  Compare:  Similitude. 

46S.  To  whom,  S^c. :  Raphael's  behaviour  is  every  way  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  that  character  of  a  sociable  spirit  with  which 
the  author  has  so  judiciously  introduced  him.  He  had  received  instructions 
to  converse  with  Adam,  as  one  friend  converses  with  another,  and  to  warn 
him  of  the  enemy  who  was  contriving  his  destruction.  Accordingly  he  is 
represented  as  sitting  down  at  table  with  Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruits  of 
Paradise.    The  occasion  naturally  leads  him  to  his  discourse  on  the  food  of 

10*  0 
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0  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return,  470 

If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all, 

Endued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 

Of  substance,  and  in  things  that  live,  of  life : 

But  more  refined,  more  spirituous,  and  pure,  475 

As  nearer  to  him  placed,  or  nearer  tending 

Each  in  their  sev'ral  active  spheres  assigned, 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  boxmds 

Proportion'd  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves        480 

More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  flow'r 

Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flow'rs  and  their  fruit, 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed, 

To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal. 

To  intellectual :  give  both  life  and  sense,  485 

Fancy  and  understanding  ;  whence  the  soul 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 

Discursive  or  intuitive  :  discourse 

angels.  After  having  thus  entered  into  conversation  with  man  apon  more 
indifierent  subjects,  he  warns  him  of  the  necessity  of  obedience,  and  makes 
a  natural  transition  to  the  history  of  that  angel  who  was  employed  in  the 
circumvention  of  our  first  parents. — A. 

471.  Created  all,  6fc.:  That  is,  created  all  good — good  to  petfectum;  not 
absolutely  so,  but  perfect  in  their  different  kinds  and  degrees,  and  all  consist- 
ing of  one  first  matter^  which  first  matter  is  indued  (indutus)  clothed  upon, 
with  variotis  formsj  &c. — N. 

474.  Substance:  Solidity. 

478.  Bounds :  Limits  or  degrees. 

478.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  makes  some  acute 
observations  on  the  materialism  of  this  poem ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  or 
proper,  perhaps,  to  interpret  it  so  exactly  and  literally  as  to  furnish  a  JQ»t 
foundation  for  a  charge  so  grave.  Bishop  Newton  also  finds  fault  with  the 
metaphysics  of  the  poet  in  this  passage,  and  regards  it  as  particularly  un- 
warrantable to  attribute  to  an  angel  his  own  false  notions  in  philosophy. 

482.  Spirits  odorous :  Spirits  is  pronounced  here  in  two  syllables,  but  in  484 
m  one  syllable.    The  second  syllable  of  odorous  is  long. 

488.  Discursive:   Employing  the  process  of  argument     Intmtwe: 


Im  ofteat  joan ;  die  hMer  most  ia  taut, 

Difring  bat  in  dcgns ;  of  kind  the  mine.  490 

Wonder  not  then,  wlutt  God  tor  yvu  mw  good. 

If  I  ntoM  not,  bot  oonrert,  u  yon, 

To  proper  >Abettuioe :  time  nuy  come,  irben  Men 

With  Angela  may  participtte,  and  find 

No  inoonreotent  diet,  nor  too  light  &re  ;  495 

And  from  titeae  coip'ral  nntrimenta  perhips 

Tour  bodies  ma;  at  last  tnm  all  to  qoiit, 

Improred  by  tiMt  of  time,  and  wing'd  aaotnd 

Etbraeal,  aa  we,  or  may  at  etioiee 

Here  or  in  heavenly  Paradises  dwell ;  SOO 

If  ye  be  fbond  obedient,  and  retuu 

ITnatterably  firm  his  lore  entire, 

Whoae  progeny  yon  are.    Mean  irfiile  ei^jt^ 

Yonr  fiU  what  happiness  this  happy  state 

Can  comprehend,  incapable  of  more.  906 

To  whom  the  patriarch  of  mankind  reply'd : 
0  fitvonrable  Spirit,  propitious  gaest. 
Well  bast  thon  tanght  the  way  that  mi^t  direct 
Our  knowledge,  and  the  scale  of  nature  set 
From  centre  %o  circnmferenoe,  whereon  510 

Ja  contemplation  of  created  things, 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.     Bat  say, 

cemiDg  the  troth  of  proporitioiu  immedimtelj,  wilhont  leaoriing  to  ugu- 
ineDtation.  Duanmt ;  DiscuisiTe  leuon.  The  power  ant]  the  act  of  com- 
puing  propontioDs,  and,  lioai  ihu  comparison,  of  drawing  conclusion!  or 
oonaeqnences. 

4S1.  WluU:  The  object  of  r0itt— that  U,  wonder  not  then  if  I  refiue  not 
what  God  nw  good  for  you. 

498.  Trart:  Duration. 

504.  Four  fill :  Here  may  be  appended  a  comma,  oi  the  prepoailion  ^ 
may  be  nindied. 

309-10.  The  Mofa^  or  ladder,  of  nature  ascendi  by  atepB  &om  a  point,  a 
centre,  to  the  whole  ciicomleTence  of  what  mankiEid  can  aee  or  comprehend. 
Tlie  metaphor  ii  bold  and  exprenive.  MaUtr — imtfirtt  maUtr  ix  that 
eentre.    DiveraiGed  n&ture  u  the  Kale  which  reacbe*  on  all  lidei  beyond 

313.  Every  put  of  the  vtat  lyitem  of  the  nnivene  ii  not  only  connected 
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What  meant  that  caution  joinM,  If  ye  be  found 

Obedient  ?     Can  we  want  obedience  then 

To  him,  or  possibly  his  love  desert,  515 

Who  formM  us  from  the  dust,  and  placed  us  here 

Full  to  the  utmost  measure  of  what  bliss 

Human  desire  can  seek  or  apprehend  ? 

To  whom  the  Angel :  Son  of  Hcay'n  and  Earth, 
Attend.     That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God  ;  520 

That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself ; 
That  is,  to  thy  obedience :  therein  stand. 
This  was  that  caution  giv'n  thee ;  be  advised. 
God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable  ; 
And  good  he  made  thee  :  but  to  persevere  525 

He  left  it  in  thy  powV  ;  ordainM  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  over-ruled  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity. 
Our  voluntary  service  he  requires, 

Not  our  necessitated  :  such  with  him  530 

Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find  ;  for  how 
Can  hearts,  not  free,  be  try'd  whether  they  serve 
Willing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  must 
By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose  ? 

Myself  and  all  th'  angelic  host,  that  stand  535 

In  sight  of  God  enthroned,  our  happy  state 
Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds : 
On  other  surety  none.     Freely  we  serve^ 
Because  we  freely  love,  as  in  our  will 

To  love  or  not :  in  this  we  stand  or  fall :  540 

And  some  are  fall'n,  to  disobedience  fall'n. 
And  so  from  Heaven  to  deepest  Hell.     0  fall. 
From  what  high  state  of  bliss  into  what  woe  ! 

with  the  rest  by  a  kind  of  natural  necessity,  but  the  connection  is  apparent 
to  the  contemplative  eye  of  reason ;  and  hence,  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  lowest  circumstance  in  it,  the  mind  is  carried  gradually  and  easily 
on,  till  it  looks  down  from  the  highest  point  on  the  whole  grand  creation  of 
God.— S. 

S'20.  Owe  to  God :  Acknowledge  your  obligations  to  Grod. 

521.  Owe  to  tkyuif:  "Re  indebted  to  thyselt^  to  thy  continued  obedienes 


To  irium  oar  great  progeDitor :  Thywordi 
AttentiTe,  uid  iritfa  more  ddi^ted  av,  U6 

IKrine  Inatraotor,  I  ham  beud,  than  when 
Cherabio  sooga  b;  a^t  from  iibighb'riiig  Iilllii 
ASrwl  mnsio  send ;  nar  knev  I  not 
To  be  both  will  ud  deed  oreated  free ; 
Tet  that  we  neror  shall  fbiget  to  lore  660 

Our  Bfaker,  and  obey  him  whose  oommand 
Single  a  yet  m  just,  my  eonstuit  thon^ts 
Anored  me,  and  still  asBitre :  tho'  what  (hou  tell'at 
Hath  pan'd  in  Heav'n,  some  donbt  within  me  more, 
But  more  deaire  to  hear,  if  thon  oouent,  Bfi6 

The  foil  relation,  whioh  must  needs  be  strange, 
Wortl^  of  aaored  silence  to  be  heard ; 
And  we  have  yet  large  day ;  for  aoaroe  the  Bnn 
Hath  finidi'd  half  his  journey,  and  loaree  beg^a 
His  other  half  in  the  great  lone  of  Heav'n.  560 

TboB  Adam  made  request :  and  Baphael, 
After  short  pause,  assenting,  thos  began  : 

948.  Nar  imtiB  I  not,  j%. :  The  two  oegstivn  in  thii  daun  giva  sn 
MIiiiuliTa  wnue.  The  meBning,  tlierelbre,  ii  :  1  knew  both  will  and  deed 
la  be  created  free  ;  I  knew  that  our  will  and  tctiooi  are  free. 

351.  W)uut  ammamd,  thoogh  imgtt,  and,  therefiire,  OD  tliat  Bcconnt  to  be 
obe  jed,  ii  jfff  JD  juil  (it  beiideB  so  just),  that  it  lays  a  bither  obligatioD  npoU 
our  obedience. — N. 

SS4.  Sam  daiht :  That  ia,  of  the  couttaocy  of  oar  lore  to  our  Miker :  a 
higher  order  of  beingi  have  ceued  lo  love  him. 

557.  Saertd  tUnwt:  Such  as  prevailed  in  oSering  ncrifcea,  and  peifcrm- 
ing  other  leligioul  ceremoniea.  Horace  ipeoks  of  thia,  Ode  ii.  13 :  SB,  30, 
in  theae  term* : 

MlTUlQi  unbiB  illc«T«." 
S<J3.  Priiut :  Fint  It  ia  ctutomarj  with  the  epic  poeta  to  intioduee,  by 
'Vrwj  ot  epiaode  and  narrative,  the  (irincipal  events  which  happened  before 
the  action  of  the  poem  comiaencea.  And  aa  Homer'a  Ulyues  relalea  hia 
adveoturea  to  Alcinoui,  and  aa  Virgil'a  ^neaa  recounla  the  history  of  tha 
megn  of  Troy,  and  of  hia  own  travela,  to  Dido ;  so  the  angel  relalea  to 
Aitatn  the  fall  of  the  angela  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  beginninf  hi* 
nanattTe  of  the  brmer  event  much  in  the  same  maaner  aa  .£neaa  com- 
mwi'Mrt  hia  aecomt  of  the  deatruction  of  Troy,  Virg.  Kn.  ii.  3 : 
bigjDbai  rvDoiruv  doloniD.'' 
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High  matter  thou  enjoin 'et  me,  0  prime  of  men, 
Sad  task  and  hard  ;  for  how  shall  I  relate 
To  human  sense  th'  invisible  exploits  665 

Of  warring  Spirits  ?     How  without  remorse 
The  ruin  of  so  many,  glorious  once 
And  perfect  while  they  stood  ?     How  last  unfold 
The  secrets  of  another  world,  perhaps 

Not  lawful  to  reveal  ?  yet  for  tliy  good  670 

This  is  dispensed  ;  and  what  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  himian  sense,  I  shall  delineate  so. 
By  lik'ning  spiritual  to  corp'ral  forms, 
As  may  express  them  best :  though  what  if  Earth 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  Heav'n,  and  things  therein  675 

Each  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought  ? 

As  yet  this  world  was  not,  and  Chaos  wild    . 
Eeign'd  where  these  Heav'ns  now  roll,  where  Earth  jym  rette 
Upon  her  centre  poised  ;  when  on  a  day 
(For  time,  though  in  eternity,  apply'd  680 

To  motion,  measures  all  things  durable 
By  present,  past,  and  future)  on  such  day 
As  Heaven's  great  year  brings  forth,  th'  empyreal  host 
Of  angels  by  imperial  summons  call'd. 
Innumerable  before  th'  Almighty's  throne  585 

574-76.  A  very  skilful  suggestion  is  here  made,  that  renders  plausible  the 
bold  inventions  of  the  poet,  especially  in  describing  the  battles  oj  the  fallen 
angels. 

583.  Jit  Heaven's  great  year :  Plata  «  great  year  seems  to  have  been  in  the 

poet's  thoughts : 

"  Magnui  ab  integro  leclonun  naioitur  ordo.*' 

Virg.  Ecr.  ir.  5. 

The  great  year  of  the  heavens,  according  to  Plato,  was  the  revolution  of 
all  the  spheres.  Everything  returns  to  where  it  set  out,  when  the  motion 
of  the  spheres  first  began.  This  was  a  fit  time  for  the  declaration  of  the 
vicegerency  of  the  Son  of  God.  Milton  selects  a  similar  period  for  the 
birth  of  the  angels  (861) ,  imagining  such  vast  revolutions  prior  to  the  creatioii 
of  angels  and  of  the  world.  So  far  back  into  eternity  did  the  comprehenaivc 
mind  of  the  poet  carry  him. — R. 

583.  77i'  empyreal  host^  ^c. :  The  hint  of  this  august  anembly  waa,  pro- 
bably, derived  from  Job  i.  6 ;  J  Kings  zxii.  ]  9. 
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Fortliwith  from  all  the  ends  of  HeayHi  appear'd 

Under  their  Hienurdu  in  order  br^ht : 

Ten  thonaand  thooamd  ensigns  hi^^  advanced, 

Standards  and  gon&lons  twixt  yan  and  rear 

Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serre  590 

Of  hierardiieSy  of  orders,  and  degrees; 

Or  in  their  gjIittMng  tissues  bear  emblaied 

Hofy  memorials,  acts  of  seal  and  lore 

Beeorded  eminent.    Thus  when  in  orbs 

Of  drcnit  inexpressible  they  stood,  595 

Orb  within  orb,  the  Father  infinite. 

By  whom  in  Uiss  imbosom'd  sat  the  Son, 

Amidst  as  from  a  flaming  mount,  whose  top 

Biig^taess  had  made  invisible,  thus  spake : 

Hear,  all  ye  Angels,  progeny  of  light,  600 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers, 
Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevoked  shall  stand : 
This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  declare 
My  only  Son  ;  and  on  this  holy  hill 

Him  have  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold  605 

At  my  right  hand  ;  your  Head  I  him  appoint ; 
And  by  myself  have  sworn,  to  him  shall  bow 
All  knees  in  Heav'n,  and  shall  confess  him  Lord : 
Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 
United  as  one  individual  soul,  610 

For  ever  happy.     Him  who  disobeys, 
Me  disobeys,  breaks  union,  and  that  day 
Cast  out  from  Ood,  and  blessed  vision,  falls, 
Into  utter  darkness,  deep  engulph'd,  his  place 
OrdainM  without  redemption,  without  end.  G15 

So  spake  th'  Omnipotent :  and  with  his  words 
All  seemed  well  pleased  ;  all  seemM,  but  were  not  all. 
That  day,  as  other  solemn  days,  they  spent 

900.  Cknrfalom:  Colours. 

eoi.  Tkronet,  ^. :  Names  or  titles  for  distinguishing  the  various  orders  oi 
nnktof  angels. 

e07.  Bow:  Isaiah  xlv.  23 ;  Phil.  ii.  9-11. 
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In  song  and  dance  abont  the  sacred  hill ; 

Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere  620 

Of  planets  and  of  fizM,  in  all  her  wheels 

Resembles  nearest,  mazes  intricate, 

Eccentric,  intervolved,  yet  regular 

Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem  ; 

And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine  625 

So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 

Listens  delighted.     Ev'ning  now  approach'd 

(For  we  have  also  our  ev'ning  and  our  morn, 

We  ours  for  change  delectable,  not  need) 

Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  torn  630 

Desirous  ;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood. 

Tables  are  set,  and  on  a  sudden  piled 

With  angels'  food,  and  rubied  nectar  flows 

In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  massy  gold. 

Fruit  of  delicious  vines,  the  growth  of  Heav'n.  635 

On  flow'rs  reposed,  and  with  fresh  flow'rets  crown'd, 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 

Quaff  immortality  and  joy,  secure 

Of  surfeit,  where  full  measure  only  bounds 

620.  Myttical:  Complicated. 

622.  Mazes :  Windings  and  turnings.  Eccentric :  Revolving  about  a  dif- 
ferent centre.    Intervolved :  Involved  one  within  another. 

625.  Job  xxxviii.  37.  There  seems  in  this  line  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  ""  music  of  the  spheres.''  Pythagoras  was  so  great 
an  enthusiast  in  music,  that  he  not  only  assigned  to  it  a  conspicuous  place  in 
his  system  of  education,  but  even  supposed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  them- 
selves were  arranged  at  distances  corresponding  to  the  intervals  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  and  imagined  them  to  pursue  their  sublime  march  to  notes 
created  by  their  own  harmonious  movements,  called  ^^  the  music  of  the 
spheres;''  but  he  maintained  that  this  celestial  concert,  though  loud  and 
grand,  is  not  audible  to  the  feeble  organs  of  man,  but  only  to  the  gods. — 
Olmsted's  Letters  on  Astronomy. 

633.  Rubied :  Nectar  of  the  colour  of  the  rubies.  Homer's  Iliad  six.  38, 
vUrap  ipvBp6v. 

638.  9ecure  of  turfeit :  Free  from  danger  of  excessive  indulgence. 

639.  Where  full  meature^  ^c. :  Full  measure  is  the  only  thing  that  limiti 
hem.    The  utmost  they  are  capable  of  containing  is  the  only  bcnind  set  to 
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Excess,  before  th'  All-bounteoiis  King,  who  show'r'd  640 

With  copious  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy. 

Now  when  ambrosial  night  with  clouds  exhaled 

From  that  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and  shade 

Spring  both,  the  face  of  brightest  Heaven  had  chang'd 

To  grateful  twilight  (for  night  comes  not  there  645 

In  darker  veil)  and  roseate  dews  disposed 

All  but  th'  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest : 

Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  far 

Than  all  this  globous  earth  in  plain  outspread 

(Such  are  the  courts  of  God)  th'  angelic  throng,  660 

Dispersed  in  bands  and  files,  their  camp  extend 

Bj  living  streams  among  the  trees  of  life. 

Pavilions  numberless,  and  sudden  rear'd. 

Celestial  tabernacles,  where  thej  slept 

Fann'd  with  cool  winds ;  save  those  who  in  their  course       655 

Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovereign  throne 

Alternate  all  night  long  :  but  not  so  waked 

Satan  ;  so  call  him  now,  his  former  name 

Is  heard  no  more  in  Heav'n ;  he  of  the  first, 

If  not  the  first  Arch-Angel,  great  in  pow'r,  660 

In  favour,  and  pre-eminence,  yet  fraught 

With  envy  'gainst  the  Son  of  God,  that  day 

Honour'd  by  his  great  Father,  and  proclaim 'd 

Messiah  King  anointed,  could  not  bear 

Through  pride  that  sight,  and  thought  himself  impair'd.       665 

Ihem ;  they  have  full  measure,  but  they  cannot  be  too  full — they  cannot 
overflow :  vnthout  overflowing^  ftUl. 

642.  Ambrosial  night :  Refreshing  by  the  sleep  which  it  affords,  as  the 
food,  called  ambrosia,  was  refreshing  to  the  beings  using  it.  Homer-s  Iliad, 
ii.  .57. 

C50.  Rev.  zxii. 

653.  Their  camp,  embracing  pavilions  or  tents,  numberless,  and  suddenly 
reared. 

657.  Alternate  melodious  hymns;  that  is,  sung  by  turns.  Not  to  waked: 
Did  not  80  employ  his  waking  powers. 

662.  With  envy :  Here  is  set  forth  the  origin  of  the  apostasy  in  heaven. 
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Deep  malice  thence  conceiving,  and  disdain. 

Soon  as  midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour 

Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence,  he  resolved 

With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 

Unworshipp'd,  unobey'd  the  throne  supreme  670 

Contemptuous,  and  his  next  subordinate 

Awak'ning,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake : 

Sleep'st  thou,  companion  dear  ?     What  sleep  can  close 
Thy  eye-lids  ?  and  remember'st  what  decree 
Of  yesterday,  so  late  hath  pass'd  the  lips  675 

Of  Heav'n's  Almighty !     Thou  to  me  thy  thoughts 
Wast  wont,  I  mine  to  thee  was  wont  to  impart ; 
Both  waking  we  were  one  ;  how  then  can  now 
Thy  sleep  dissent  ?    New  laws  thou  seest  imposed  ; 
New  laws  from  him  who  reigns,  new  minds  may  raise  680 

In  us  who  serve,  new  counsels  to  debate 
What  doubtful  may  ensue  :  more  in  this  place 
To  utter  is  not  safe.     Assemble  thou 
Of  all  those  myriads  which  we  lead  the  chief ; 
Tell  them  that  by  command,  ere  yet  dim  night  685 

Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws,  I  am  to  haste, 
And  all  who  under  me  their  banners  wave, 
Homeward  with  flying  march  where  we  possess 
The  quarters  of  the  north  ;  there  to  prepare 

671.  Beelzebub  is  here  referred  to. 

684.  The  chief:  The  chief  angels ;  the  chiefs. 

685.  He  begins  his  revolt  with  a  lie.    John  viii.  44. — ^N. 

689.  The  quarters  of  the  north :  Language  drawn  from  what  Isaiah  says 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  xiv.  12;  and  from  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  i.  14; 
iv.  6  ;  vi.  1.  Shakspoare,  before  Milton,  had  called  Satan  the  monarch  <f  the 
north,  Henry  VI.  Act  v.  Bishop  Newton  informs  us  that  he  had  seen  a 
Latin  poem  by  Yalmarina,  printed  in  1627,  at  Vienna,  the  plan  of  which,  io 
many  particulars  is  very  similar  to  Paradise  Lost.  It  opens  with  the  ex- 
altation of  the  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  Lucifer  revolts,  and  draws  a  third 
part  of  the  angels  after  him  into  the  quarters  (f  the  north.  He  thinks  it 
more  probable  that  Milton  had  seen  this  poem  than  some  others  from  which 
he  is  charged  with  borrowing  largely,  being  a  universal  scholar,  reading  tU 
sorts  of  books,  and  taking  hints  from  the  modems  as  well  as  the  ancieiits. 
There  is  also  an  Italian  poem,  printed  in  Venice,  in  1590,  which,  as  sqme 
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Fit  entertainment  to  receive  oar  King  690 

The  great  Messiah,  and  his  new  commands  ; 
Who  speedily  through  all  the  hierarchies 
Intends  to  pass  triumphant,  and  give  laws. 

So  spake  the  fiedse  Arch-Angel,  and  infused 
Bad  influence  into  th'  unwary  breast  695 

Of  his  associate :  he  together  calls, 
Or  sev'ral  one  by  one,  the  regent  pow'rs. 
Under  him  regent :  tells  as  he  was  taught. 
That  the  Most  High  commanding,  now  ere  night, 
Now  ere  dim  night  had  disencumbered  Heav'n,  700 

The  great  hierarchal  standard  was  to  move  ; 
Tells  the  suggested  cause,  and  casts  between 
Ambiguous  words  and  jealousies,  to  sound 
Or  taint  integrity :  but  all  obey'd 

The  wonted  signal  and  superior  voice  705 

Of  their  great  potentate  ;  for  great  indeed 
His  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  Heav'n ! 
His  countenance,  as  the  morning  star  that  guides 
The  starry  flock,  allured  them,  and  with  lies 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heav'n's  host.  710 

Mean  while  th'  Eternal  Eye,  whose  sight  discerns 

"^Hink,  Milton  may  have  also  seen,  and  been  indebted  to.  It  describes  the 
Wtlle  of  the  angels  against  Lucifer.  The  poem  of  Tasso  on  the  Creation, 
Kas  been  generally  neglected,  but  seems  not  to  have  altogether  escaped  the 
notice  of  Milton  in  preparing  Paradise  Lost.  Todd  mentions  yet  another 
obscure  poem,  by  a  different  author,  printed  at  Venice,  in  1608,  and  also 
treating  upon  the  subject  of  the  Creation,  to  which,  possibly,  Milton  had 
access. 

702.  Tells  the  cause  that  Satan  had  suge^estcd^  namely,  to  prepare  enter- 
tainment for  their  new  king,  and  to  receive  his  laws,  interspersing  his  re- 
marks with  ambiguous  words,  and  words  provocative  of  jealousy  in  angel'c 
minds. 

708-9.  Countenance ivith  /iV?«,  6fc. :  Satan's  countenance,  not  reveal- 
ing the  base  intentions  he  sought  to  fulfil,  allured,  and  deceived  them,  as  with 
lies.     Compare  Rev.  xii.  3,  4. 

711.  Milton  frequently  takes  a  liberty,  allowable  in  a  poet,  of  expressing 
only  some  part  or  quality  of  a  person,  where  he  means  the  person  himself 
and  goes  on  to  say  things,  which,  properly  speaking,  are  applicable  only  to  the 
person  himself.     His  countenance  and  /A'  Eternal  eye  (711) ,  are  employed  as 
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Abstrusest  thoughts,  from  forth  his  holy  mount, 
And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  that  bum 
Nightly  before  him,  saw  without  their  light 
Rebellion  rising ;  saw  in  whom,  how  spread  715 

Among  the  sons  of  mom,  what  multitudes 
Were  banded  to  oppose  his  high  decree ; 
And  smiling  to  his  only  Son,  thus  said  : 
'        Son,  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 

In  full  resplendence,  Heir  of  all  my  might,  720 

Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sure 

Of  our  omnipotence,  and  with  what  arms 

We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 

Of  Deity  or  empire  ;  such  a  foe 

Is  rising,  who  intends  to  erect  his  throne  725 

Equal  to  ours,  throughout  the  spacious  north ; 

Nor  so  content,  hath  in  his  thought  to  try 

In  battle  what  our  pow'r  is,  or  our  right. 

Let  us  advise,  and  to  this  hazard  draw 

With  speed  what  force  is  left,  and  all  employ  730 

In  our  defence,  lest  unawares  we  lose 

This  our  high  place,  our  sanctuary,  our  hill. 

To  whom  the  Son,  with  calm  aspect  and  clear. 
Lightning  divine,  inefiable,  serene. 

Made  answer  :  Mighty  Father,  thou  thy  foes  735 

Justly  hast  in  derision,  and  secure 

the  part  for  whole,  or  the  person  to  whom  they  respectively  belong.  The 
acts  of  smiling  and  speaking  (718) ,  therefore,  are  not  attributed  to  the  <yc 
(711),  but  to  the  Eternal.     Compare  Ps.  ii. 

713.  Alluding  to  the  lamps  in  John's  vision,  Rev.  iv.  5,  '*  And  there  were 
seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne." 

716.  Sons  of  morn:  An  epithet  describing  the  angels,  as  Lucifer  is  so 
called  in  Is.  xiv.  12.  It  is  supposed  that  this  epithet  is  given,  either  on 
account  of  their  early  creation,  or  to  express  angelic  beauty  and  gladnesii 
the  morning  being  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  day. 

719.  Compare  Heb.  i.  2,  3. 

734.  Lightning :  For  lightening  or  lightening,  a  participle,  and  quali^ni^ 
afpect.  It  means  shedding  or  difiusing  light,  and  is  qualified  by  the  fiidlow- 
ing  adjectives  used  adverbially. 
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Laugh^st  at  their  vain  designs  and  tomnlta  Tain, 

Matter  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 

Blostrates,  when  they  see  all  regal  pow'r 

Giy'n  me  to  qaell  their  pride,  and  in  event  740 

Know  whether  I  be  dextrous  to  subdue 

Thy  rebels,  or  be  found  the  worst  in  Heav'n. 

So  spake  the  Son ;  but  Satan  with  his  pow'rs 
Far  was  advanced  on  winged  speed,  an  host 
Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night. 
Or  stars  of  morning,  dew-drops,  which  the  Sun 
Impearls  on  ev'ry  leaf  and  ev'ry  flow'r. 
Regions  they  pass'd,  the  mighty  regencies 
Of  Seraphim,  and  Potentates,  and  Thrones, 
In  their  triple  degrees ;  regions  to  which  750 

All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 
Than  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth, 
And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globose 
Stretch 'd  into  longitude  ;  which  having  pass'd, 
At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north  755 

739.  Illustrates :  Brings  into  clearer  notice. 
742.   Worst:  Weakest. 

740.  Stars  of  morning :  Casimer  calls  the  dews  "  stellnl®  noctis  deceden- 
tis.''  The  sun  impearls  the  drops  of  dew  ;  that  is,  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  pearls.     V.  2. 

747.  Impearls :  Du  Bartas,  in  the  translation,  thus  writes : 

'* the  flowery  meadi 

Impearrd  teith  tears,  which  sweet  Aurora  sheds.^' 

T. 

750.  Triple  degrees :  An  idea  borrowed  from  Tasso  and  the  schoolmen. 

753.  Globose:  Globe. 

754.  Longitude:  Length.     Which:  Which  regions. 

755.  ^t  length  into  the  limits,  Srr. :  The  revolt  in  Heaven  is  described  with 
great  force  of  imagination,  and  a  fine  variety  of  circumstances.  The  learned 
reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  poet's  imitation  of  Homer,  in  762. 
Homer  mentions  persons  and  things,  which,  he  tells  us,  in  the  language  of 
the  gods  are  called  by  different  names  from  those  they  go  by  in  the  language 
of  men.  Milton  has  imitated  him  with  his  usual  judgment  in  this  par- 
ticular place,  wherein  he  has,  likewise,  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  justify 
him. — A. 
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They  came,  and  Satan  to  his  royal  seat 
High  on  a  hill,  fiu*  blazing,  as  a  mount 
Raised  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  tow'rs 
I    From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rooks  of  gold ; 

The  palace  of  great  Lucifer  (so  call  760 

That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 

Interpreted)  which  not  long  after,  he 

Affecting  all  equality  with  God, 

In  imitation  of  that  mount  whereon 

Messiah  was  declared  in  sight  of  Heay'n,  765 

The  Mountain  of  the  Congregation  call'd ; 

For  thither  he  assembled  all  hb  train. 

Pretending  so  commanded  to  consult 

About  the  great  reception  of  their  King, 

Thither  to  come,  and  with  calumnious  art  770 

Of  counterfeited  truth,  thus  held  their  ears : 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtue'!^  PowVs, 
If  these  magnific  titles  yet  remain 
Not  merely  titular,  since  by  decree 

Another  now  hath  to  himself  ingross'd  775 

All  pow'r,  and  us  eclipsed  under  the  name 
Of  King  Anointed,  for  whom  all  this  haste 
Of  midnight  march,  and  hurried  meeting  here. 
This  only  to  consult,  how  we  may  best. 

With  what  may  be  devised  of  honours  new,  780 

Receive  him  coming  to  receive  from  us 
Knee-tribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile, 
Too  much  to  one,  but  double  how  endured. 
To  one  and  to  his  image  now  proclaim'd  ? 
But  what  if  better  counsels  might  erect  785 

Our  minds,  and  teach  us  to  cast  off  this  yoke  ? 
Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  choose  to  bend 
The  supple  knee  ?     Ye  will  not,  if  I  trust 
To  know  ye  right ;  or  if  ye  know  yourselves 

766.  Alluding  to  Is.  xiv.  13. 

772.   Virtues :  An  order  of  angels.    See  837. 

784-«5.  To  one :  The  Father.    His  image ;  The  Son  of  God. 
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Natives  and  sons  of  Heay'n  possess'd  before  790 

By  none,  and  if  not  equal  all,  jet  free, 

EqnaUy  free ;  for  orders  and  degrees 

Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist. 

Who  can  in  reason  then  or  right  assume 

Monarchy  over  such  as  live  by  right  795 

His  equals,  if  in  powV  and  splendour  less. 

In  freedom  equal  ?  or  can  introduce 

Law  and  edict  on  us,  who  without  law 

Err  not  r  much  less  for  this  to  be  our  Lord, 

And  look  for  adoration,  to  th'  abuse  800 

Of  those  imperial  titles  which  assert 

Our  being  ordain 'd  to  govern,  not  to  serve. 

Thus  far  his  bold  discourse  without  control 
Had  audience,  when  among  the  Seraphim 
Abdiel,  than  whom  none  with  more  zeal  adored  805 

The  Deity,  and  divine  commands  obey'd. 
Stood  up,  and  in  a  flame  of  zeal  severe, 
The  current  of  his  fury  thus  opposed : 

0  argument,  blasphemous,  false,  and  proud ! 
Words  which  no  ear  ever  to  hear  in  Heav'n  810 

Expected,  least  of  all  from  thee,  Ingrate, 
In  place  thyself  80  high  above  thy  peers. 
Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 
The  just  decree  of  God,  pronounced  and  sworn, 

790.  Possessed  refers  to  Heaven.  The  meaning  is:  No  one  possessed 
Heaven  before  them ;  they  are  a  sort  of  Aborigines.  This  idea  is  more 
fully  expressed  in  859. 

792.  Jar :  Disagree.     The  metaphor  is  drawn  from  discords  in  music. 

799.  Much  less^  Sfc. :  The  construction  is  difficult,  but  may  thus  be  under- 
stood :  Much  less  (in  reason  or  right)  ran  he  introduce  law  and  edict  on  us 
for  this  purx)ose,  namely,  to  be  our  Lord. 

800.  To  the  abuse.,  Sfc. :  It  means,  and  thus  abuse  those  titles  by  which 
Satan  addressed  his  associates,  772-74.  The  above  argument  is  answeied  by 
Abdiel,  831. 

803.  Bold  discourse :  Satan  had  impiously  assumed  an  equality  with  Grod ; 
and  on  this  ground  had  refused  him  the  homage  of  obedience. 

809.  Blasphemous :  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  second  syllable  must  be 
pronounced  long,  or  receive  the  stress  of  voice. 


Eh*Ii  l>%  J  u^T  ks:-?.  ui  J  in  tbau  howi^  dsB 

C«ttfiM  Lisa  ri^ifu  Kiaz  -'     ToiaH.  iboa  i^'^ 

FU-^7  '=^;-ir..  V:  ViiA  vhii  bn  ike  face, 

And  ^'I'ul  -jTer  e^Tol*  v:  let  rci^K,  8S0 

OiM  over  a3  with  nnfOM^ided  pQw>. 

Sbalt  iLoa  zire  law  »■  G<>d  r     Siah  ibon  di^«ie 

With  bim  tli«  [•■jiDU  •>f  liU-rtr.  wko  usde 

Tlwr«  wLai  thr>n  *rt,  kitd  fomi'd  th«  pow'n  of  Hcst'^ 

EdcL  ■£  Ik  ple*^,  and  cinmiiiMnbed  their  \aa^:  825 

Tfet,  br  txp<eri«Dc«  taui^t,  we  know  how  food, 

Aod  of  our  good  and  of  oar  di^tj 

How  prorid^nt  he  b,  bow  lar  from  thov^t 

To  iLake  lu  I<:i»,  btnl  rathcrr  to  exalt 

Oor  happT  stat«  aDd--r  on  ■  head  more  nor  830 

I'tiit^d.     But  to  graD!  it  ibt*  mijn^. 

Thai  "jual  ovi^r  '--|ijaU  m-~iDarcb  reign : 

Tbj'-.lf,  itoii^b  gr'at  and  gl^ri-jns,  dost  thoa  CODDt, 

Or'sU  aD^>  lie  uture  j'^in'd  in  one, 

E>|ii»l  \'>  biiii  UjMtten  Son  ?  by  whom  83» 

As  by  liis  Wonl  the  mighty  Father  made 

All  tliin»i<,  «r'n  tb>ic  \  and  all  tbe  Spirits  of  Heav'n 

By  bim  created  in  tht-ir  bright  degrees, 

Crown'd  tbom  with  glory,  and  to  their  glory  named 

Thrones,  Doniinalirins,  I'rinctdoiiis,  Virtues,  Pow'ts,  840 

ExHi^ntial  I'ow'ra  \  nor  by  hia  reign  obscured, 

But  tnore  illtLS-triouq  made ;  Biocc  he  the  Head 

One  of  our  number  thus  reduced  becomes  \ 

\V»  UwK  our  lawH ;  all  honour  to  bim  done 

hi\.    Wtth  vnmratAtd  fmta  :  riiTi'i  r  irliiili  mliiiitii  iif  iiii  iiim— ii — per 

H-i\.  PoinH  y  tibtrf!/ :  Qimliom  relatint;  to  liberty. 
tai^n.  John  i.  3;  C(.lou,  i.  l.VIS;  Hek  i.  2. 

H40.  Tlii*  line  ia  ■  liamlaiion  of  one  b  the  bontiipiece  <rf  Heywood'* 
HwrarrhyKfAnKcUt 

"  ThmnI,  DOBlniliniHi,  PrJneipMu.  VIn 
El43.  JUdurid:  In  the  wdm  of  eomtitntcd 
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Returns  our  own.     Cease  then  this  impious  rage,  845 

And  tempt  not  these  ;  but  hasten  to  appease 
Th'  incensed  Father,  and  th'  incensed  Son, 
While  pardon  may  be  found,  in  time  besought. 

So  spake  the  fervent  Angel ;  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judged,  850 

Or  singular  and  rash,  whereat  rejoiced 
Th'  Apostate,  and  more  haughty  thus  replied : 

That  we  were  formed  then,  say'st  thou  ?  and  the  work 
Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  transferrM 
From  Father  to  his  Son  ?     Strange  point,  and  now !  855 

Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  learn 'd  :  who  saw 
When  this  creation  was  ?    Remember'st  thou 
Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being  ? 
We  know  no  time  when  we  were  not  as  now ; 
Know  none  before  us,  self-begot,  self-raised  860 

By  our  own  quickening  pow'r,  when  fatal  course 
Had  circled  his  full  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  Heav'n,  ethereal  sons. 
Our  puissance  is  our  own  ;  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds,  by  proof  to  try  865 

Who  is  our  equal :  then  thou  shalt  behold 

853.  The  opinion  that  the  angels  were  not  created,  but  self-existent,  is 
here  advanced,  or  alluded  to  by  Satan.  In  Book  IX.  14. O,  he  proposes  the 
opinion  as  a  matter  of  question. 

855.  Point :  Assertion. 

861.  Fated  course :  Destiny.  An  allusion  seems  here  to  be  made  to  ancient 
philosophy,  according  to  which  Destiny  (or  Fate)  was  a  secret  and  invisible 
power  or  virtue,  which,  with  incomprehensible  wisdom  regulated  all  the 
occurrences  of  this  world,  which  to  human  eyes  appear  irregular  and  fortui- 
tous. The  Stoics,  however,  understood  by  Destiny  a  certain  concatenation  of 
things,  which,  from  all  eternity,  follow  each  other  of  absolute  necessity, 
there  being  no  power  able  to  interrupt  their  connection.  To  this  invisible 
j)Ower  even  the  gods  were  comiK»lled  to  succumb. — Brande. 

We  may  observe  that  out  author  makes  Satan  a  fatalist.  We  angels 
(says  he)  were  self-begot^  self-raised^  by  our  oivn  quick" ning  jxnver  when  the 
coursf.  of  fate  had  completed  its  full  round  and  period  :  then  we  were  the  birth 
mature — the  production,  in  due  season,  of  this  our  native  Heaven.  No  com- 
pliment to  fatalism  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  devil. — N. 

863.  Puissance:  Power. 
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Whether  by  sapplicatton  we  intend 

Address,  uid  to  bt^rt  th>  klmi^tj  throite 

Beseeching  or  besieging.     This  report. 

These  tidings,  carry  to  tb'  Anointed  King  ;  870 

And  fly,  ere  evil  intercept  thy  flight. 

He  aaid,  and  is  the  eoand  of  waters  deep 
Hoarse  mnrmnr  echo'd  to  hU  words  applause 
Through  the  infinite  host ;  nor  lesH  for  that 
The  flaming  Seraph  fearless,  thoogh  alone  675 

Encompasii'd  round  with  foes,  thos  answer'd  bold: 

0  alienate  from  God,  0  Spirit  accursed, 
Forsaken  of  all  good !     I  see  thy  (all 
Determined,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involved 
In  this  perfidious  fraud,  conta^on  spread  880 

Both  of  thy  crime  and  puDtahmcnt :  henceforth 
No  more  be  troubled  bow  to  quit  tbe  yoke 
Of  tiud's  Mciwiaii:  th one  indulgent  taws 
Will  not  be  now  vouchBofi'd  ;  other  decrees 
Against  tbcc  arc  gone  forth  without  recall ;  8S& 

Tbat  golden  sceptre,  which  thou  didst  reject, 
Is  now  an  iron  rod,  to  bruise  and  break 
Thy  diHobcdienco,     Well  thou  didst  advise, 
Yet  not  for  thy  advice  or  threats  I  fly 

These  wicked  tcuts  devoted,  Icttt  the  wrath  89C7 

ImpcndcBt,  raging  into  sudden  flame, 
Difltinguifih  not ;  for  soon  expect  to  feel 
Hia  thunder  on  thy  bead,  devouring  fire  ; 
Then  who  created  thee  I.truenting  Icam, 
When  who  eun  uncrcQte  thee  thou  sbolt  know.  89£ 

So  spukc  tbe  Seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 

800.  Britrciing  or  bfiirging :  Addison  objccta  lo  this,  and  other  OSBmiile" 
of  ■llileruliun,  an  wanliiiK  iu  dignity;  yet,  in  this  instance  it  «eemi  so 
natural  uiid  ujurtiidicd,  that  we  cannot  ruuonabty  object  to  it. 

873.  Rev.  xix.  6. 

870.  Cms :  A  term  tbat  well  exiireases  ibeii  niieerable  and  guilty  stale. 

B87.  Ps.  ii.  B. 

ROO.  Lot:  BeTon  thii  luppljr  the  worda,  **  but  I  fly." 

S96.  Tht  Siraph  Mdid:  The  put  of  Abdiel,  who  wu  the  only  ipiiit  il 
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Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he  ; 

Among  innumerable  fabe,  unmoved, 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  imterrified. 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ;  000 

Nor  numbers,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 

Though  single.     From  amidst  them  forth  he  pass'd. 

Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustained 

Superior,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  aught ;  906 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  tumM 

On  those  proud  towVs  to  swift  destruction  doom'd. 

thit  infinite  host  of  angels  that  preserved  his  allegiance  to  his  Maker,  ex- 
hihits  to  us  a  noble  model  of  religious  singularity.  The  zeal  of  the  Seraph 
breaks  forth  in  a  becoming  warmth  of  sentiments  and  expressions,  as  the 
character  which  is  given  us  of  him  denotes  the  generous  scorn  and  intre- 
pidity which  attends  heroic  virtue.  The  author,  doubtless,  designed  it  as  a 
pattern  to  those  who  live  among  mankind  in  their  present  state  of  degene- 
racy and  corruption. — A. 


MILTON'S  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ANGELS  AND  DEVILS. 

Milton's  management  of  his  angels  and  devils  proves,  as  much  as  anything 
in  the  poem,  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  the  delicacy  of  his  discrimination 
of  character,  that  Shakspearian  quality  in  him  which  has  been  so  much<)ver- 
looked.     To  break  up  the  general  angel  or  devil  element  into  so  many  lincly- 
individualized  forms  ;  to  fit  the  language  to  the  character  of  each ;  to  do  this 
in  spite  of  the  dignified  and  somewhat  unwieldy  character  of  his  style  :  to 
avoid  insipidity  of  excellence  in  his  seraphs,  and  inspidity  of  horror  in  his 
fiends ;  to  keep  them  erect  and  undwindled,  whether  in  tlie  presence  of  Satan 
on  the  one  side,  or  of  Messiah  on  the  other, — was  a  problem  requiring  skill 
as  well  as  daring,  dramatic  as  well  as  epic  powers.     No  mere  mannerist  could 
have  succeeded  in  it.     Yet,  what  vivid  portraits  has  he  drawn  of  Michael, 
Raphael  (how  like,  in  their  difl'erence  from  each  other,  as  well  as  in  their 
names,  to  the  two  great  Italian  painters !) ,  Abdiel,  Uriel,  Beelzebub,  Moloch, 
Belial,  Mammon — all  perfectly  distinct ;  all  speaking  a  leviathan  language, 
which,  in  all,  however,  is  modified  by  the  character  of  each,  and  in  none  sinks 
into  mannerism.     If  Milton  had  not  been  the  greatest  of  epic  poets,  he  might 
have  been  the  second  of  dramatists.     Macaulay  has  admirably  shown  how, 
or  rather  that  Shakspeare  has  preserved  the  distinction  between  similar  char- 
acters, such  as  Hotspur  and  Falconbridge ;  and  conceded  even  to  Madame 
D'Arblay  a  portion  of  the  same  power,  in  depicting  several  individuals,  all 
young,  all  clever,  all  clergymen,  all  in  love,  and  yet  all  unlike  each  other. 
But  Milton  has  performed  a  much  more  difficult  achievement.     He  has  re- 


pieMnted  five  devili,  all  ftllen,  ill  eloquent,  all  in  hxTDMt,  bile,  and  hell, 
and  jet  all  BO  diatinct  that  jou  could  with  dificoltj  interehanye  a  line  of  the 
lUlnincea  of  each.    None  but  Satan,  the  inamatian  of  egoUem,  could  kan 


>■  Willi  Butlar  wh*n,  If  I  Iw  lUU  tha  w^  V 
KiHie  but  Holoch — the  laib  and  deepeiate — oonld  thn  abtnptl]'  hare  biden 


"  Mr  nntaiiea  li  Sit  apes  trn." 
None  but  Belial — the  enbtile,  br-revolTing  fiend— coold  bare  apoken  at 

"  ThoH  Uunfhti  Ihil  vndir  ttanafk  •unitj." 
Nmm  bat  MammoD— the  down-looking  demra — wonU  eva,  alluding  to  the 
■tbtamnean  riehei  of  Hell,  hare  aaked  the  queiticQ — 

Or,  who  but  Bceliebub,  the  Mettemicb  of  Findemoninm,  would  hare  con- 
naneed  bit  oiation  with  auch  gimve,  tetiific  iron;  ■■ — 

"ThnuHi,  ud  lBip*TiUpcnran,an|iilii(gf  HWTMi, 
BtlKnal  Tictnu,  or  Iha**  tltlu  bq« 
MaitirikTenoniice,aiidohiiicinf  ■lj'la,li«caU*d 
rr^aem^BellV• 
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THE  ABOUHENT. 


V 


KiiKASL  fcwriniiM  to  relsts      _ 

hBli  llir**  lltin  "^  ^"  ^t:"'*     The  fint  fi^t  dMmbed ;  Satw  and 

UTSchPen  xetim  under jught;  be  calls  a  oguncilfJ&TflnSi.  defiUah  ensmeii 

^^bk^iii.1ha.ieooiid  day's  fight,  pot  Michar'  ipd  hi*  "'"(y"'-  4»sQMsdiseidor ; 

Imt  thfj  at  length,  palling  op  moantains,  overwhelmed  both  the  force  and 

I  of  Satan.    Yet  the  tumult  not  so  ending,  God  on  the  third  day  sends 

his  Son,  for  whom  he  had  reserved  the  gloiy  of  that  victory ;  He, 

ixi  the  power  of  his  Father,  coming  to  the  place,  and  causing  his  legions  to 

tttand  still  on  either  side,  with  his  chariot  and  thunder  driving  into  the  midst 

of  his  enemies,  pursues  them,  unable  to  reslBt,  towards  the  wall  of  Heaven; 

^rhich  opening,  they  leap  down  with  horror  and  confusion  into  the  place  of 

paniriunent  prepared  for  them  in  the  deep ;  Messiah  retains  with  triumph  to 

kuB  Father. 


INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

The  battle  of  the  rebellious  angels  is  the  grand  feature  of  this  Book,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  admirable  parts  of  the  poem.  I  will 
frankly  confess  that  I  cannot  entirely  subscribe  to  this  opinion.  In  the  firat 
place,  the  introduction  of  the  invention  of  artillery  into  the  combat  is  objec- 
tionable :  in  the  war  of  i^irits  it  is  degrading,  and  almost  ludicrous.  In  the 
whole  mode  of  carrying  on  this  mighty  effort  against  Heaven,  there  is  too 
much  of  earth  and  materialism.  It  will  be  answered,  that  this  was  of  ne- 
oessity ;  for  how  was  a  war  of  spirits  to  be  expressed  ?  Perhaps  such  a  dif- 
ficulty was  insurmountable  ;  but  then  the  subject  should  have  been  covered 
with  a  mantle ;  at  least  the  elements  might  have  been  made  to  contend— a 
universal  tempest  of  fire,  wind,  and  water.  Here  ever3rthing  is  conducted 
almost  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  with  the  technical  skill  of  human  wmr- 
ftre,  except  that  the  degree  of  force  is  more  gigantic. 

It  will  be  pleaded  that  Milton  had  the  authority  of  the  language  of  Hdy 
Writ  for  such  descriptions,  and  that  he  generally  speaks  in  the  very  words  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  true  that  he  adapts  these  words  with  astonishing  skill  and 
genius ;  but  he  contrives  to  go  into  details  which  break  up  the  spell  of  their 
mysteries.  The  phraseology  of  these  sacred  writings  referred  to  is  astonish- 
ingly  sublime,  picturesque,  and  poetical :  if  Milton  could  have  stopped  ex- 
actly where  that  stopped,  he  would  have  done  better.  This  is  a  bold  censure, 
but  it  is  sincere.  I  think  that  the  poet  was  led  into  this  by  his  rivalry  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  and  the  other  ancient  classics.  He  had  a  great  advantage 
over  them  in  his  subject,  and  he  should  not  have  fallen  from  it.  There  is  no 
poetry  in  Homer  or  Virgil  like  the  poetry  of  the  Bible. 

The  condensed  collocation  of  Milton's  language  is  peculiar  to  himself.  Its 
breaks — its  bursts — the  strong — ^ihe  rough  and  the  flowing — ^the  concise  and 
the  gigantic — arc  mingled  with  a  surprising  skill,  and  eloquence,  and  magic. 
It  is  easy  to  find  single  gems  in  other  authors ;  the  galaxy  is  the  wonder. 
Milton's  splendour,  when  it  began  to  rise,  did  not  stop  till  it  blazed. 

Even  supposing  his  Book  of  Battles  to  be  liable  to  the  censure  I  have  hai- 
arded,  still  the  manner  in  which  it  augments  its  force  as  it  goes  onward,  is 
miraculous.  The  character  of  Satan,  combining  the  height  of  wickedness 
with  grandeur  of  power  and  will,  is  supported  in  a  state  of  progressive  eleva- 
tion ;  while  the  Deity,  Father  and  Son,  still  retains  his  supremacy,  and  to 
whatever  sublimity  the  rebel  angel  is  lifted,  soars  in  unapproached  dominkxi 
above  him.  All  this  is  displayed  with  marvellous  splendour  of  genius  in  tilt 
close  of  the  Sixth  Book.  The  effects  of  Satan's  defeat  are  conceived  and  de- 
scribed with  a  superhuman  strength  of  imagination. — ^£.  B. 
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All  night  the  dreadless  Angel,  unpursued, 

Through  Heav'n's  wide  ohampain  held  hk  way,  till  morn, 

Waked  by  the  circling  hoars,  with  rosy  hand 

Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light.     There  is  a  cave 

Within  the  mount  of  God,  fast  by   his  throne,  5 

Where  light  and  darkness  in  perpetual  round 

1.  Angd:  Abdiel.  2.  Champain:  Open  plain. 

3.  Circling  hour* :  In  mythology  these  divinities  are  regarded  in  two  points 
of  riew — as  the  goddesses  of  the  seasons,  and  hours  of  the  day ;  and  their 
nomher  is  stated  in  different  ways  accordingly.  Their  duty  was  to  hold  the 
gates  oi  Heaven,  which  they  opened  to  send  forth  the  chariot  of  the  sun  in 
the  morning,  and  receive  it  again  in  the  evening.  No  classical  poet  has  de- 
scribed them  with  greater  beauty  than  Shelley,  in  a  celebrated  passage  of  his 
Promethnu  Unbound.  These  goddesses  are  often  depicted  as  forming  the  train 
of  Venus. — Brah de. 

See  also  note.  Book  V.  2. 

.5.  Mount  of  God,  4^. ;  In  his  description  of  Heaven,  Milton  finds  ample 
field  for  the  serious  as  well  as  the  sportive  exercise  of  his  unbounded  imagi- 
nation. He  gives  us  the  conception  of  a  region  immeasurably  large.  Many 
earths  are  massed  together  to  form  one  continent  surrounding  the  throne  of 
God ;  a  continent,  not  of  cloud  or  aery  light,  but  of  fixed,  solid  land,  with 
steadfast,  towering  mountains,  and  soft  slumbrous  vales ;  to  which  PoUok,  in 
his  copy  of  it,  has  added,  finely,  wastes  and  wildernesses — retreats  even  there 
lor  solitary  meditation.  Afar,  like  a  cloud,  rises  the  centre  and  pinnacle  of 
the  region,  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  now  bathed  in  light,  and  now  shaded  by 
profound  darkness. — Gilfillan. 

6.   IVhere  light  and  darknest,  4r^. .-  The  making  darkness  a  positive  thing  is 
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Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns,  which  makes  through  Heav'n 

Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night ; 

Light  issues  forth,  and  at  the  other  door 

Obsequious  darkness  enters,  till  her  hour  10 

To  veil  the  Heav'n,  though  darkness  there  might  well 

Seem  twilight  here :  and  now  went  forth  the  morn 

Such  as  in  highest  Heav'n,  array 'd  in  gold 

Empyreal ;  from  before  her  vanish 'd  night, 

Shot  through  with  orient  beams ;  when  all  the  plain,  15 

Cover'd  with  thick  embattled  squadrons  bright, 

Chariots  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds, 

Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view. 

War  he  perceived,  war  in  procinct,  and  found 

Already  known  what  he  for  news  had  thou^t  20 

To  have  reported.     Gladly  then  he  mix'd 

Among  those  friendly  Pow'rs,  who  him  received  ^ 

With  joy  and  acclamations  loud,  that  one, 

That  of  so  many  myriads  fall'n,  yet  one 

Retum'd  not  lost.     On  to  the  sacred  hill  25 

They  led  him,  high  applauded,  and  present 

Before  the  seat  supreme  ;  from  whence  a  voice 

From  midst  a  golden  cloud  thus  mild  was  heard : 

Servant  of  God,  well  done  !  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  singly  hast  maintain'd  30 

Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms  ; 
And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 


poetical :  but  besides  that,  as  he  thought  fit  to  bring  it  into  Heaven,  it  oonld 
ot  be  otherwise  represented,  for  obvious  reasons. — Warburton. 
The  thought  of  light  and  darkness  lodging  and  dislodging  by  turns,  the  one 
ssuing  forth  and  the  other  entering,  is  plainly  borrowed  from  a  fine  passage 

iu  Hesiod,  Theog.  748. 

18.  See  Book  of  Maccabees  vi.  39. 

19.  Procinct:  Complete  preparation  for  action.  AlloaioD  ia  made  to  tbe 
girdle  which  was  put  on,  and  drawn  closely  around  the  perMm  of  the  aoldiei^ 
before  engaging  in  battle. 

29.  Jbdid  in  Hebrew  means  servant  of  God.    Rev.  zii.  7, 8.»-S. 
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Uniyersal  reproach  (far  worse  to  bear 

Than  violence)  ;  for  this  was  all  thj  care  35 

To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 

Jndged  thee  perverse :  the  easier  conquest  now 

Remains  thee,  aided  by  this  host  of  friends. 

Back  on  thy  foes  more  glorious  to  return 

Than  scorn 'd  thou  didst  depart,  and  to  subdue  40 

By  force,  who  reason  for  their  law  refuse. 

Right  reason  for  their  law,  and  for  their  king 

Messiah,  who  by  right  of  merit  reigns. 

Go,  Michael,  of  celestial  armies  prin^. 

And  thou  in  military  prowess  next,  45 

Gabriel,  lead  forth  to  battle  these  my  sons 

Invincible,  lead  forth  my  armed  Saints, 

By  thousands  and  by  millions  ranged  for  fight, 

Equal  in  number  to  that  Godless  crew 

Rebellious ;  them  with  £re  and  hostile  arms  50 

Fearless  assault,  and  to  the  brow  of  Hcav'n 

Pursuing,  drive  them  out  from  God  and  bliss 

Into  their  place  of  punishment,  the  gulf 

Of  Tartarus,  which  ready  opens  wide 

His  fiery  Chaos  to  receive  their  fall.  65 

34.  Universal  reproach :  Another  example  of  this  inharmonious  measure  is 
found  in  874  :  it  is  not  common,  but,  as  Jortin  observes,  Milton  often  inserts 
harsh  verses,  when  he  could  easily  have  altered  them,  judging.  prol)abIy, 
that  they  had  the  same  good  eflfect  in  poetry  which  occasional  discords  pro- 
duce in  music. 

'4^'  Go  Michael^  ^c. :  As  tliis  battle  of  the  angels  is  founded  principally 
on  Rev.  xii.  7,  8 — "  There  teas  war  in  Heaven ;  Michael  and  hit  angeU  fought 
against  the  Dragon^  and  the  Dragon  fought,  and  his  angels^  and  prevailed  ftot, 
neither  wa*  their  place  found  any  more  in  Heaven'"' — Michael  is  rightly  made 
by  Milton  the  leader  of  the  heavenly  armies,  and  the  name  in  Hebrew  sig- 
nifies the  power  of  God.  But  it  may  be  censured,  perhaps,  as  a  piece  of  bad 
conduct  in  the  poem,  that  the  commission  here  given  is  not  executed.  They 
are  ordered  to  drive  the  rebel  angels  otit  from  God  atui  bliss^  but  this  is 
effected  at  last  by  the  Messiah  alone.  Some  reasons  for  it  are  assigned  in 
the  speech  of  God  (680) ,  and  in  that  of  the  Messiah  (SOI)  .~N. 

55.  His  fiery  Chaos :  Chaos  may  mean  any  place  of  confusion ;  but,  if  we 
take  it  strictly,  Tartarus,  or  Hell,  was  built  in  Chaos  (II.  1002),  and  there- 

11* 
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So  spake  the  sovVeign  voice,  and  clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreaths,  reluctant  flames,  the  sign 
Of  wrath  awaked ;  nor  with  less  dread  the  loud 
Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  'gan  blow  :  60 

At  which  command  the  powers  militant 
That  stood  for  Heav'n,  in  mighty  quadrate  join'd 
Of  union  irresistible,  moved  on 
In  silence  their  bright  legions,  to  the  sound 
Of  instrumental  harmony,  that  breath M  65 

Heroic  ardour  to  advent'rous  deeds 
Under  their  God-like  leaders,  in  the  cause 
Of  God  and  his  Messiah.     On  they  move 
Indissolubly  firm :  nor  obvious  hill. 

Nor  strait'ning  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream  divides  70 

Their  perfect  ranks ;  for  high  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.     As  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing. 

Came  summon'd  over  Eden,  to  receive  75 

Their  names  of  thee  ;  so  over  many  a  tract 
Of  Heav'n  they  march'd,  and  many  a  province  wide 

ibre  that  part  of  it,  being  stored  with  fire,  may  not  improperly  be  called  a 
fiery  Chaos. — N.    Hit  is  a  Hebraistic  expression  for  its. 

56.  Compare  Exod.  xix.  16,  &c. 

58.  Reluctant :  As  if  to  arouse  to  the  work  of  destruction ;  but  Dunster  un- 
derstands this  word  in  the  sense  of  the  most  violent  exertion  of  the  fire  to 
resist  and  break  through  the  smoke. 

69.  Dread:  Terribleness. 
62.  Quadrate:  Square. 

GO.  Obvious  :  Opposing  them  in  front;  lying  in  their  way. 

70.  Straitening:  Narrowing. 

71.  Our  author  attributes  the  same  kind  of  motion  to  the  angels,  as  the 
ancients  did  to  their  gods,  which  was  gliding  through  the  air  without  ever 
touching  the  ground  with  their  feet ;  or  as  Milton  (VIII.  302)  elegantly  es- 
presses  it,  smooth  sliding  without  step. 

73.  Total  kind,  or  race :  The  phrase  is  expressive  of  a  great  number  of 
birds. 
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Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene.     At  last. 

Far  in  th'  horizon  to  the  north  appeared 

From  skirt  to  skirt  a  fiery  region,  stretch'd  80 

In  battalions  aspect,  and  nearer  view 

Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 

Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  throng'd,  and  shields 

Various,  with  boastful  argument  portray 'd 

The  banded  Pow'rs  of  Satan  hasting  on  85 

With  furious  expedition  ;  for  they  weenM 

That  self-same  day  by  fight,  or  by  surprise. 

To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  this  throne 

To  set  the  enyier  of  his  state,  the  proud 

Aspirer,  but  their  thoughts  proved  fond  and  yain  90 

In  the  mid-way  ;  though  strange  to  us  it  seem'd 

At  first,  that  Angel  should  with  Angel  war, 

And  in  fierce  hosting  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 

So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 

Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  sire  95 

Hymning  th'  Eternal  Father  ;  but  the  shout 

Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 

Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 

High  in  the  midst  exalted  as  a  God, 

Th'  Apostate  in  his  sun-bright  chariot  sat,  100 

Idol  of  majesty  divine,  inclosed 

78.  Terrene:  Earthly. 

79-83.  It  appeared  a  fiery  region,  indistinctly  at  first,  but,  upon  nearer 
view,  it  proved  to  be  Satan's  rebel  army. — N. 

80.  Skirt:  Margin. 

81.  In  battcdious  aspict :  In  appearance  as  an  army  marshalled  for  battle. 

84.  VarinuMy  with  boastfid  argument  portrayed :  Shields  various^  are  shielcft 
varied  with  diverse  sculptures  and  paintings ;  an  elegant  Latinism.  This 
line  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  PhLL-nissac'  of  Euripides  (1117) . — N. 

93.  Hotting :  A  word  coined  by  Milton  from  ho$t,  and  means  encounter. 

101.  Idol  of  majesty  divine :  In  line  114,  Satan  is  called  resemblance  of  the 
Highest;  but  how  judiciously  has  Milton  culled  out  the  word  idol,  which, 
though  it  be  in  its  original  signification  the  same  as  resemblance,  yet,  by  its 
common  application,  always  in  a  bad  sense,  served  much  better  to  express 
the  present  character  of  Satan. — T. 
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Whli  flmming  Chernbiin  and  golden  iliieldi ; 

Then  lighted  from  hU  i^igeous  throne,  for  now      , 

Twixt  host  and  hoet  bat  narrow  space  was  left 

(A  dreadful  interval),  and  front  to  front  105 

Presented,  stood  in  terrible  amj, 

Of  hideous  length.     Before  the  cloudj  van. 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  It  join'd, 

Satan,  with  raet.  and  haoght;  strides  advanced, 

Came  tow'ring,  arm'd  in  adamant  and  gold  ;  110 

Abdiel  that  sight  endarcd  not,  where  he  stood 

Among  the  mightiest,  bent  on  highest  deeds, 

And  thus  bis  own  undaunted  heart  ciploree  : 

O  Heav'n !  that  such  resemblance  of  the  High'at 
Should  yet  remain,  where  faith  and  realty  115 

Bemain  not !  wherefore  should  not  strength  and  might 
There  fail  where  virtue  fails,  or  weakest  prove 
Where  boldest,  though  to  sight  unconquerable  ? 

106.  SWtt'  i*  ItrriUt  array,  tp:, :  ll  required  great  pregnuicy  of  inTeotito, 
and  itxenglh  □!'  imaginetion,  1o  fill  ihe  battle  with  aui^li  circumstuicea  u 

eiaclness  of  juil^ient  to  avoid  everything  that  might  appeal  light  or  trivial. 
Those  who  look  into  flomer  are  surpria^il  to  find  hie  battles  still  risiog  one 
above  another,  and  improving  in  horror  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad.  Mil- 
ton's fight  of  angels  ia  wrought  up  witb  the  same  beauty.  It  is  ushered  in 
with  such  signs  of  wrath  as  are  s^iilable  to  Omnipotence  incensed. 

The  first  engagement  is  carried  on  under  a  cope  of  fire,  occasioned  by  the 
flight  of  innumerable  burning  darts  and  arrows,  h  hich  are  discharged  from 
each  hoet.  The  second  onset  is  still  more  terrible,  as  it  is  filled  with  those 
artificial  thunders  which  seem  to  make  the  victory  douhlful,  and  prodace  a 
kind  of  constemalion  even  in  the  good  angels.  This  is  followed  by  the  tear- 
is^  up  of  mountains  and  promontories  ^  till,  in  the  last  place,  Mesuah  codmi 
forJ  in  the  fulness  of  majesty  and  terror.  The  pomp  of  his  appearance, 
amidat  the  roaringa  of  bis  Ihundeis,  the  Hashes  of  hii  lightnings,  and  tbe 
noise  of  his  chariot- wheels,  is  described  with  the  utmost  flights  of  hiunan 
iroaginalion ,  — A. 

108.  Edgt:  Seel,  376. 

113.  Such  soliloquiea  aie  not  uncommon  in  the  poets,  at  the  beginiiiDg  and 
even  in  the  midict  of  battles.  They  are  instances  merely  of  persons  lUmtrng 
abmd. 

119.  SaAg:  Loyalty.  11&  Tit$igiu:  Appanntly. 
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His  puissance,  trnsting  in  th'  Almighty's  aid, 

I  mean  to  try,  whose  reason  I  have  try'd  120 

Unsound  and  false  ;  nor  is  it  aught  but  just 

That  he  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won 

Should  win  in  arms,  in  both  disputes  alike 

Victor ;  though  brutish  that  contest  and  foul, 

When  reason  hath  to  deal  with  force,  yet  so  125 

Most  reason  is  that  reason  overcome. 

So  pondering,  and  from  his  armed  peers 
Forth  stepping  opposite,  half-way  he  met 
His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incensed ;  and  thus  securely  him  defy'd  :  130 

Proud,  art  thou  met  ?     Thy  hope  was  to  have  Teach'd 
The  height  of  thy  aspiring  unopposed. 
The  throne  of  God  unguarded,  and  his  side 
Abandon'd  at  the  terror  of  thy  pow'r 

Or  potent  tongue  :  fool !  not  to  think  how  vain  135 

Against  th'  Omnipotent  to  rise  in  arms  ! 
Who  out  of  smallest  things  could  without  end 
Have  raised  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly  !  or  with  solitary  hand 

Reaching  beyond  all  limit,  at  one  blow,  140 

Unaided,  could  have  finished  thee,  and  whelm 'd 
Thy  legions  under  darkness  !  but  thou  seest 
All  are  not  of  thy  train  :  there  be  who  faith 
Prefer,  and  piety  to  God,  though  then 

To  thee  not  visible,  when  I  alone  145 

Seem'd  in  thy  world  erroneous  to  dissent 
From  all ;  my  sect  thou  seest ;  now  learn,  too  late. 
How  few  sometimes  may  know,  when  thousands  err 

125-26.  Reason :  These  lines  contain  a  fine  play  upon  this  word. 
129.  Prevention :  Coming  forward. 
139.  Solitary:  Single. 

147.  Sect :  Division — that  part  of  the  angels  that  had  not  rebelled  against 
the  King  of  Heaven. 

148.  That  is — how  sometimes  a  few  may  discern  rightly,  when  thousands 
err.    The  good  angel  said  few^  though  one,  and  that  himself,  was  particu- 
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Whom  the  grand  foe,  with  scornful  eje  askance, 
Thus  answerM :  HI  for  thee,  but  in  wishM  hour  150 

Of  mj  revenge,  first  sought  for  thou  return ^st 
From  flight,  seditious  Angel,  to  receive 
Thy  merited  reward,  the  first  assay 
Of  this  right  hand  provoked,  since  first  that  tongue, 
Inspired  with  contradiction,  durst  oppose  155 

A  third  part  of  the  Gods,  in  synod  met 
Their  deities  to  assert,  who  while  they  feel 
Vigour  divine  within  them,  can  allow 
Omnipotence  to  none.     But  well  thou  oom'st 
Before  thy  fellows,  ambitious  to  win  160 

From  me  some  plume,  that  thy  success  may  shew 
Destruction  to  the  rest.     This  pause  between 
(UnanswerM  lest  thou  boast)  to  let  thee  know ; 
At  first  I  thought  that  Liberty  and  Heav'n 
To  heav'nly  souls  had  been  all  one  ;  but  now  165 

I  see  that  most  through  sloth  had  rather  servo, 
MinistVing  Spirits,  train 'd  up  in  feast  and  song  : 
Such  hast  thou  arm'd,  the  minstrelsy  of  Heav'n, 
Servility  with  freedom  to  contend. 
As  both  their  deeds  compared  this  day  shall  prove.  170 

To  whom  in  brief  thus  Abdiel  stern  reply'd : 
Apostate,  still  thou  err'st,  nor  end  wilt  find 
Of  ening,  from  the  path  of  truth  remote. 
Unjustly  thou  deprav'st  it  with  the  name 
Of  Servitude  to  serve  whom  God  ordains,  175 

Or  Nature  ;  God  and  Nature  bid  the  same. 
When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest,  and  excels 

larly  intended,  thus  showing  his  modesty.  It  is  siipposeil  that  Milton,  in 
this  passage,  sneers  at  the  loyalists  of  his  time,  when  they  were  the  many, 
and  who  reproached  the  opposite,  or  republican  party,  as  sectaries. 

161-62.  Shew  destruction^  fyc. :  Lead  the  otlier  to  destniction.     The  word 
succest  may  signify  bad  or  good  fortune :  here  the  former. 

174.  Depravett:  Dost  vilify. 

175.  Servitude:  Abdiel  makes  an  excellent  distinction  between  servitude 
fwd  liberty. 
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Them  whom  he  governs.     This  is  serritnde, 
To  serve  th'  nowise,  or  him  who  hath  rehell'd 
Against  his  worthier,  as  thine  now  serve  thee,  180 

Thyself  not  free,  hut  to  thyself  enthrall'd  ; 
Tet  lewdly  dar'st  our  ministVing  upbraid. 
Reign  thou  in  Hell,  thy  kingdom  ;  let  me  serve 
In  Heav'n  God  ever  blest,  and  his  divine 
Behests  obey,  worthiest  to  be  obey'd  ;  185 

Yet  chains  in  Hell,  not  realms  expect :  meanwhile 
From  me  retum'd,  as  erst  thou  saidst,  from  flight. 
This  greeting  on  thy  impious  crest  receive. 
So  say'ng,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high. 
Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell  190 

On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,  that  no  sight, 
Nor  motion  of  swift  thought,  less  could  his  shield, 
Such  ruin  intercept.     Ten  paces  huge 
He  back  recoilM  ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstay'd,  as  if  on  earth  195 

Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way 
Sidelong,  had  push'd  a  mountain  from  his  seat. 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.     Amazement  seized 
The  rebel  Thrones,  but  greater  rage,  to  see 
Thus  foil'd  their  mightiest ;  ours  joy  fill'd  and  shout,  200 

Presage  of  victory  and  fierce  desire 
Of  battle  ;  whereat  Michael  bi(J  sound 
Th'  Arch-Angel  trumpet :  through  the  vast  of  Heav'n 
It  soimded,  and  the  faithful  armies  rung 

Hosannah  to  the  Highest :  nor  stood  at  gaze  205 

The  adverse  legions,  nor  less  hideous  join'd 
The  horrid  shock.     Now  stonning  fury  rose, 
And  clamour  such  as  beard  iu  Heav'n  till  now 

187.  Erst:  Before. 

183.  In  Hell  thy  kingdom :  It  was  to  be  so ;  the  event  was  certain,  as  God 
had  ordered  him  to  be  thrust  from  Heaven  into  Hell  (52) . 

189.  While  yet  speaking  he  raised  his  arm,  and  with  amazing  swiftness 
and  power  inflicted  a  stunning  blow  on  the  crest  of  Satan. 

195.  ^8  if,  Sfc. :  A  perfectly  magnificent  simile  is  here  introduced. 
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Was  nerer  ;  snoi  on  armour  cUshinjE  fanjrM 
HornUe  dl'-conl,  and  the  madcUng  «>lie^ 
Of  bran;a  cliari'>li>  raged  j  dire  was  the  tMM 
Of  C'iDBici  i  ovi-r  Lead  the  dismal  hin 
Of  fii-Tj  daii.s  in  fiaming  Tollejs  flew,        I 
Aod  flj'iag  Tai4t<-d  cUhcilust  with  fire.  I 
So  under  fitry  cope  together  msh'd 
Both  battles  main,  with  minoiu  awatilt 
Aod  in<'ilinguL<habli.-  rage.     All  HeaT*ii 
ReaouDded  ;  and  had  Earth  been  then,  all  Earth 
Had  to  Iier  ci:Dtre  shook.     What  wonder  ?  ^en 
MilhoDs  of  fierce  cQcounfring  Angela  fon^t 
On  either  bide,  the  least  of  whom  could  wield 


209-H.  Braged,  tfc.  :  The  words  braytd  horriblt  ditcord.  iroinv  mgfi, 
dirt,  hia.  aiiA  iitlrRre.  arc.  in  Ihuir  wiind,  admiiab)y  dpscrij'live  of  the  senie. 

Hi'nr,  wilh  i;[<-a1  aih  aiilaEc.  may  be  inlroducni  xume  admirable  remarki 
of  Dr.  CAianums,  ou  the  jKwtic  dicljon  of  Millon.     He  sayi : 

''MiJliui'Kiiunilieni  have  (he  prime  cliarni  ol  erprium-iuH.  They  vtry 
with,  and  annwiT  to,  the  depth,  or  tenderness,  or  tubliinily  of  hii  concep- 
tion*, awl  hold  iiitinjBle  alliiuirc  with  the  Hiid.  Like  Miclisel  Angelo,  in 
whose  haiflH  the  marble  was  said  lo  be  flexible,  he  bends  our  language — 
which  Iun.'i|{iii'rii  rejin>ach  with  hardnes.^ — into  whatevci  futm  the  lubject 
damatuli.  All  ihe  treasures  of  sweel  aiid  solemn  sound  are  at  his  com- 
mand. 'I'liis  i)i)Wer  a\f:r  laiifpiage  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Jlillon's  nuaical 
ear.  It  U-lunjp'  to  (he  wiul.  It  is  a  gift  or  citercise  of  genius  which  has 
power  to  impreas  ittelf  on  wliatever  it  touches ;  aud  tinds,  or  frames,  in 
Mnmls,  niotionH,and  nialerial  fcrm*,  correspondences  and  harmonics  with  its 
own  ftrvid  Ihou^ht^  and  feelings. 

210.  Maililiag  ickielii :  What  strong  and  daring  figure!  are  herel  Every- 
thing is  ali^'c  and  aiiininted.  The  very  chariut- wheels  are  mad  and  ragmg. 
And  how  ri'u;!h  and  jarring  are  Oie  verxe  I  The  word  brai  usually  sijpii- 
flii>  any  di-agrei'able  iMiise. — N. 

ai"J-l-l.  Binidey  ohjecls  In  tome  of  the  language  here  used,  and  would 
Corm-I  il  thns:  icM  dismal  hif'Si/ir  fuTy  darts,  &c.  Milton's  language  is, 
indiial,  ijnilu  inaccuiatc ;  Iml,  as  Dr.  I'l'arce  observes,  there  is  a  peculiar 
/onvsnnietinirs  in  ascribing  that  <o  a  circumstance  of  the  thing,  which  man 
prupiTly  iH'liHigK  ti)  the  thing  itself:  to  the  Am,  which  belongs  to  Uu  darU 
Or,  the  jilirase  Aim  (f  darit,  is  ci|iiivBleiit  to  hilling  darti. 

214.    Vaulttd:  Covered  with  a  roof. 

916.  Saatttaam:  Armies  mighty. 


These  elements,  uid  M-m  him  with  the  force 

Of  all  their  re|^oiui :  bow  much  more  of  pow'r 

Army  'guiut  army  nniuberlesa,  to  raiM 

Dreadful  oombiution  warring,  and  distorb,  235 

Thongh  not  destroy,  their  happy  native  seat ; 

Had  not  th*  Eternal  King  omnipotent 

From  hia  strong  hold  of  Ueav'n  hi^  over-ruled 

And  limited  their  might ;  though  nnmber'd  snct 

As  each  divided  legion  might  have  seem'd  130 

A  nam'rons  host,  in  atrength  each  armed  band 

A  legion,  led  in  fight  yet  leader  seem'd 

Bach  warrior  siu^  as  in  chief,  expert 

Wben  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  away 

Of  battle,  open  wben,  and  when  to  close  235 

The  ridges  of  grim  war :  no  thought  of  flight. 

None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 

That  argued  fear :  each  on  himself  ruly'd, 

As  only  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay 

332,  Eltmenti :  The  old  chemiEU  erroneously  applies  this  term  to  tat. 
water,  earth,  and  air.  The  elemetiU  of  the  akhemislt  are  oil,  sulphnr,  and 
mercury.  Thetenn  element  it  now  used  as  syiionymom  with  simple,  or  un- 
•iccompounded  body;  that  ia,  a  substance  which  we  cannot  resolve  into  sim- 
pler forms  of  matter.  The  number  of  such,  at  [iresent,  is  My-four.  Thr 
leim,  as  here  used  by  Milton,  piobably  means  the  various  subatances  of 
which  the  universe  is  composed. 

339.  nough  Humbtr'd,  Ire.:  Each  legion  was  in  number  like  an  army: 
each  single  warrior  was  in  tlrength  like  a  legion ;  and  Ihotigh  led  in  light 
wu  at  expert  as  a  com mander-in- chief.  So  thai  the  angels  arc  celebrated, 
nnt,  fbr  their  Kumbtr,  then  for  their  ilrtnglh,  and  lastly  fur  their  aptrlncu 
in  war.— N. 

230.  Ji  rath :  That  each. 

333.  In  chirf:  In  the  place  of  cWef. 

336.  Thr  ridga  of  grirn  war:  A  metaphor  taken  from  a  ploughed  Geld: 
the  men  answer  to  the  riilg<!<,  U'twcfn  whom  the  intervals  of  the  ranks, 
the.  furrows,  are.  Tlu  ridgti  o/  gnm,  fi«rcc,  fri«htful- looking,  var;  that  is, 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  the  files  are  implinl.  The  ranks  are  the  rows  of 
soldiers  from  dank  to  tlank,  from  side  to  side,  from  the  loll  to  the  right :  Ibr 
file*  are  from  front  to  rear. — R. 

339.  ^t  on/if,  lir.:  As  if  upon  his  single  arm  had  depended  the  whole 
weight  of  the  lictory.    The  mometU :  The  weight  that  turns  the  bdanee,  at 
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Of  victory :  deeds  of  eternil  &me  240 

Were  done,  but  infinite  ;  for  vide  ms  epresd 
That  war,  and  Tarious ;  someUmea  on  firm  groond 
A  standing  fight,  then  soaring  on  main  wing, 
Tormented  all  the  air :  all  air  seem'd  then 
Conflicting  fire.     Long  time  in  even  scale  245 

The  battle  hung ;  till  Satan,  who  that  daj 
Prodigious  pow'r  had  shown,  and  met  in  anna 
No  equal,  ran^ng  through  the  dire  attack 
Of  fighting  Seraphim  confused,  at  length 
Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  emote,  and  fell'd  2S0 

Squadrons  at  once  :  with  huge  two-handed  eway 
Bnndish'd  alofl  the  horrid  edge  came  down 
Wide  wasting :  such  destruction  to  withstand 
He  hasted,  and  opposed  the  rockj  orb 

Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  shield  :  355 

A  vast  circumference.     At  his  approach 
Tlie  great  Arcli-Angcl  from  hia  warlike  toil 
Surecoscd,  and  glad,  as  Loping  here  to  end 
Intestine  war  ia  Ileav'n,  th'  arch-foe  subdued, 
Or  captive  dragg'd  in  chains,  with  hostile  frown  260 

And  visage  all  inflamed,  first  thus  began : 
Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt, 
Uunamed  in  Ilcav'n,  now  plenteoua,  as  thou  seest 

thB  woid  BigniGes  in  Latin.    The  metaphor  of  Ihe  Mralr  ia  employed  in  243, 

»«it  isBlso  in  Homer,  II.  xii.  iltll  i  but  Homer  tnught  him  to  excel  Himwr.— N. 

243.  The  meaning  it:  The  war  wae  soraelimei  a  standing  fight  on  the 
ground,  and  Eomelimes  the  war  eoaring  on  main  (powerful)  wing,  tomieDted 
all  the  air.— P. 

318.  No  njHo] :  Though  Ab.lir1  ha<l  an  advantage  over  Satan  in  the  begin- 
uingof  the  l>i:h[,  he  is  not  i-oiisiilered  liy  the  poel  as  equal  to  him  in  itrength. 

S51.  Tieo-haadnt  iiniy,  fyc. :  It  was  accordant  with  ideas  or  chivalry  and 
romance,  to  make  Klichael  tight  with  a  Iwo-handrd  tuwrrf. 

358.   SanvauJ:  Ceased. 

SS-2.  These  S|>eechei,  that  follow,  give  biealh  to  the  reader  after  the  huriT 
of  the  general  battle ;  and  prepare  his  mind  for  the  eni-uing  combat  between 
Michael  and  Satan.  It  ia  the  practice,  likewiae,  of  Homer  and  Tiigil,  to 
make  their  heroes  diacoune  before  the;  fight :  it  renders  the  actm  mate 
solemn,  and  more  eogage*  the  leadei's  atlentioii. — N. 
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Umbo  tots  of  batefbl  slarifb,  hatefnl  to  all, 

Thoog^  heaviest  by  just  meaanre  on  thyself  365 

And  Uiy  adherents,  how  hast  then  distnrbM 

Heav'n's  blessed  peaoe,  and  into  nature  broD|^t 

Misery,  nnoreated  till  the  erime 

Of  Uiy  rebellion  ?    How  hast  thon  instiD'd 

Thy  malice  into  Uionsands,  onoe  upright  270 

And  faithful,  now  proved  fidse  ?    But  think  not  here 

To  trouUe  holy  rest ;  Heav'n  oasts  thee  out 

From  all  her  oonfines.    Heav*n,  the  seat  of  bliss, 

Brooks  not  the  works  of  videnoe  and  war. 

Hence  then,  and  evil  go  wiUi  Uiee  along,  375 

Thy  oflbpring,  to  the  place  of  evil,  Hell, 

Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew ;  there  mingle  broils 

Kre  this  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doom. 

Or  some  more  sudden  vengeance  wing'd  from  Ood 

Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain.  280 

So  spake  the  Prince  of  Angels :  to  whom  thus 
The  Adversary  :  Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  aery  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canst  not.     Hast  thou  tum'd  the  least  of  these 
To  flight,  or  if  to  M,  but  that  they  rise  285 

Unvanquish'd,  easier  to  transact  with  me 
That  thou  diouldst  hope,  imperious,  and  with  threats 
To  chase  me  hence  ?    Err  not  that  so  shall  end 
The  strife  which  thou  call'st  evil,  but  we  style 
The  strife  of  glory ;  which  we  mean  to  win,  290 

Or  turn  this  Heav'n  itself  into  the  Hell 
Thou  fiiblest,  here  however  to  dwell  free. 
If  not  to  reign.     Mean  while  thy  utmost  force, 
And  join  him  named  Almighty  to  thy  aid, 
I  fly  not,  but  have  sought  thee  far  and  nigh.  295 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  addrcssM  for  fight 
Unspeakable  ;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 

988.  T%e  Jdvenary :  Satan,  of  which  Hebrew  word  it  is  a  translation. 
988.  Err:  Mistake. 
9S6.  ParU:  Debate. 
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Of  Angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 

Liken  on  earth  conspicuons,  that  may  lift 

Human  imagination  to  such  height  30O 

Of  Godlike  pow'r  ?  for  likest  Gods  thej  seem'd, 

Stood  they  or  moved,  in  stature,  motion,  arms, 

Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  Heav'n. 

Now  waved  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 

Made  horrid  circles  :  two  hroad  suns  their  shields  305 

Blazed  opposite,  while  expectation  stood 

In  horror :  from  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 

Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  th'  angelic  throng, 

And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 

Of  such  commotion  ;  such  as,  to  set  forth  310 

Great  things  hy  small,  if  Nature's  concord  broke, 

Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 

Two  planets  rushing  from  aspect  malign 

Of  fiercest  opposition  in  mid-sky 

Should  comhat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confonnd,  315 

Together  both  with  next  to  almighty  arm 

Uplifted  imminent,  one  stroke  they  aim'd 

That  might  determine,  and  not  need  repeat, 

As  not  of  pow'r  at  onoc ;  nor  odds  appear 'd 

In  might  or  swift  prevention.     But  the  sword  320 

298-9.  The  sense  is :  Can  relate  that  fight,  or  to  what  things  liken  it  on 
earth,  so  conspicuous  as  to  lift,  &c. 

302.  Stood  they  or  moved :  Whether  they  stood  or  moved. 

306.  Expectation  is  here  personified. 

320-25.  Bid  the  sword,  6fr. :  Milton,  notwithstanding  the  sublime  geniu&> 
he  was  master  of,  has,  in  this  Book,  drawn  to  his  assistance  all  the  helps  h0 
could  meet  with  among  the  ancient  jjoets.     This  passage  is  a  copy  of  that  in 
Virgil,  wherein  the  pi>et  tells  us  that  the  sword  of  iEneas,  which  was  given 
him  by  the  Deity,  broke  into  pieces  the  sword  of  Tumus,  which  came  from 
a  mortal  forge.     As  the  moral  in  this  place  is  divine,  so,  by  the  way,  we 
may  observe,  that  the  Injstowing  on  a  man  who  is  favoured  by  Heaven,  such 
an  allegc»rical  weapon,  is  verj'  conformable  to  the  old  eastern  way  of  think- 
ing.    Not  only  Homer  has  made  use  of  it,  but  we  find  the  Jewish  hero  in 
the  Book  of  Maccabees,  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  chosen  people 
with  so  much  glory  and  success,  receiving  in  his  dream  a  sword  firom  the 
hand  of  the  prophet  J  eremiah. — A.     Prevention :  Anticipation 
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Of  Hiebftel  from  the  ftrmooiy  of  Ch)d, 

Wis  giv'n  liim  temper'd  so,  that  neither  keen 

Nor  solid  mi^t  resist  that  edge.    It  met 

The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  foroe  to  smite 

Desoending,  and  in  half  out  sheer ;  nor  stay'd,  325 

But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  entering  shared 

An  his  right  side :  then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 

And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  oonyolved ;  so  sore 

The  griding  sword  with  disoontinnons  wonnd 

Paas'd  through  him :  but  th'  ethereal  suhsttnee  closed,       330 

Not  long  divisible  ;  and  from  the  gash 

A  stream  of  nectVous  hxnnour,  issuing,  flowed 

Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  Spirits  may  bleed. 

And  all  his  armour  stained  ere  while  so  bri^t. 

Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  run  335 

By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interposed 

Defence,  while  others  bore  him  on  their  shields 

Back  to  his  chariot,  where  it  stood  retired 

From  off  the  files  of  war :  there  they  him  laid 

Gnashing  for  anguish,  and  despite,  and  shame,  840 

To  find  himself  not  matchless,  and  his  pride 

335-29.  In  half  cut  iheer :  Cut  in  two  at  once  and  completely.  The 
pause  at  the  word  $heer  adds  force  to  the  idea  conveyed.  The  passage  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Iliad,  iii.  363,  and  of  the  Mn.  xii.  731,  &c.  There  is  a 
peculiar  adaptation  in  the  words  thared,  writhed,  convolved  so  sorv,  griding^ 
and  diteontimunu  wound,  to  the  end  of  impressing  deeply  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  pain  inflicted  upon  Satan  by  Michael's  keen  sword. 

326.  Sidft  whed  rtvtru :  With  a  swift  turn  in  an  opposite  direction. 

326.  Griding:  Harshly  cutting.  Discontinuous:  Breaking  up  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  parts. 

332.  This  passage,  wherein  Satan  is  described  as  wounded  by  the  sword 
of  Michael,  is  in  imitation  of  Homer,  who  tells  us,  in  the  same  manner, 
that  npon  Diomede's  wounding  the  gods,  there  flowed  from  the  wound  an 
fidhor,  or  pure  kind  of  blood,  which  was  not  bred  from  mortal  viands ;  and 
that  though  the  pain  was  exquisitely  great,  the  wound  soon  closed  up  and 
boded  in  those  beings  who  are  vested  with  immortality. — A. 

335-36.  Was  run  by  angels :  A  Latin  form  of  expression  for  angels  ran, 

340.  IkspiU:  Spite. 
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Humbled  by  snch  rebuke,  so  far  beneath 

His  confidence  to  equal  G-od  in  pow'r. 

Yet  soon  he  heal'd  ;  for  Spirits  that  live  throughout 

Vital  in  ev'ry  part,  not  as  frail  man  845 

In  entrails,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reins, 

Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die  ; 

Nor  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 

Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air. 

All  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear,  360 

All  intellect,  all  sense  :  and  as  they  please. 

They  limb  themselves :  and  colour,  shape,  or  siie 

Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

Meanwhile  in  other  parts  like  deeds  deserved 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought,  355 

And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierced  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king  ;  who  him  defy'd. 
And  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threaten'd;  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heav'n 
Refrain'd  his  tongue  blasphemous ;  but  anon  360 

Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  shatter 'd  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.     On  each  wing 
Uriel  and  Raphael  his  vaunting  foe, 

344.  For  tpiriii  that  livtj  4r^. :  We  see  here  Milton's  notions  of  anfeli. 
They  are  vital  in  every  part,  can  receive  no  mortal  wound,  and  cannot  die 
but  by  annihilation.  They  are  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  sense  and  understanding; 
and  can  assume  what  kind  of  Ixxlies  they  please.  These  notions,  if  not  true 
in  divinity,  yet,  certainly,  are  very  fine  in  poetry ;  but  most  of  them  are  not 
disagreeable  to  those  hints  which  are  left  us  of  these  spiritual  beings  in 
Scripture. — N. 

3o0.  The  account  which  Pliny  gives  of  God  is  very  similar  to  this. 

353.  Likes:  Suits.     Condense:  Dense. 

355-62.  Where  the  might  of  Gabriel^  Sfc. :  Milton,  in  his  description  of  his 
furious  Moloch,  flying  from  the  battle,  and  bellowing  with  the  wound  he  had 
received,  doubtless  had  his  eye  on  Mars,  in  the  Iliad,  who,  upon  his  being 
wounded,  is  represented  as  retiring  out  of  the  fight  and  making  an  outcij 
louder  than  that  of  a  whole  army  when  it  begins  the  charge.  The  reader 
will  easily  observe  how  Milton  has  kept  all  the  horror  of  this  image  with- 
out running  into  the  ridiculousness  of  it. — A. 

The  expression  "  might  of  Gabriel  fought,'^  is  imitated  from  Homer. 

363.  After  Raphael,  some  critics  propose  to  insert  the  word  tack. 
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Though  huge,  and  in  a  rock  of  diamond  armM, 

YanqnishM  Adrameleoh  and  Asmadai,  366 

Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  less  than  Oods 

Disdained,  but  meaner  thoughts  leam'd  in  their  flight, 

Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and  mail. 

Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 

The  atheist  crew,  but  with  redoubled  blow  370 

Ariel  and  Arioch,  and  the  violence 

Of  Ramiel  scorch 'd  and  blasted  overthrew. 

I  might  relate  of  thousands,  and  their  names 

Eternize  here  on  earth  ;  but  those  elect 

Angels,  contented  with  their  &me  in  Heaven,  375 

Seek  not  the  praise  of  men.     The  other  sort 

In  might  though  wondrous,  and  in  acts  of  war, 

Nor  of  renown  less  eager,  yet  by  doom 

Cancell'd  from  Heaven  and  sacred  memory, 

Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell.  380 

For  strength  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 

Illaudablc,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 

And  ignominy  ;  yet  to  glory  aspires 

Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame  : 

Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom.  385 

And  now  their  mightiest  qucllM,  the  battle  swerved, 
With  many  an  inroad  gored  ;  deformed  rout 
Enter'd,  and  foul  disorder  ;  all  the  ground 
With  shiverM  armour  strewn,  and  on  a  heap 
Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overturn'd,  390 

36^.  Mramdech :  Afterwards  one  of  the  idols  of  Sepharvaim,  in  Samaria, 
2  Kings  xvii.  31.  ^smadai,  the  same  as  »^$n\odeu*^  Tobit  iii.  8.  The  nanne 
is,  by  some,  derived  from  a  word  signifying  to  exterminate. 

368.  Plate  and  mail:  Two  sorts  of  armour,  the  former  consisting  of  thin 
plates  of  metal  laid  over  one  another  like  the  scales  of  a  i\>\\^  and  sewed 
down  to  a  strong  linen  or  leathern  jacket ;  the  other,  callc'd  chain  mail,  was 
a  coat  of  steel  net- work,  consisting  of  iron  rings,  each  having  four  other 
rings  inserted  in  it. 

371.  ^ritl  is  a  word  meaning  '*lion  of  God,"  or  "lion-like."  2  Sam. 
zziii.  20 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  22.  Arioch  is  of  a  similar  signification.  JUumtL 
one  that  exalts  himself  against  God. 

386.  Battle :  ^rmy,  or  the  main  body  of  it. 
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And  fiery  foaming  steeds ;  what  stood,  reoofl'd 

O'erwearied,  through  the  £unt  Satanic  host 

Defensive  scarce,  or  with  pale  fear  surprised, 

Then  first  with  fear  surprised  and  sense  of  pain. 

Fled  ignominious,  to  such  evil  brought  ^ 

By  sin  of  disobedience,  till  Uiat  hour 

Not  liable  to  fear,  or  flight,  or  pain. 

Far  otherwise  th^  inviolable  Saints 

In  cubic  phalanx  firm  advanced  entire, 

Invulnerable,  impenetrably  arm'd :  400 

Such  high  advantages  their  innocence 

Oave  them  above  their  foes,  not  to  have  sinn'd, 

Not  to  have  disobeyed :  in  fight  they  stood 

Unwearied,  unobnoxious  to  be  pained  40^ 

By  wound,  tho^  from  their  place  by  violence  moved. 

Now  night  her  course  began,  and  over  Heaven 
Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce  imposed. 
And  silence  on  the  odious  din  of  war. 
Under  her  cloudy  covert  both  retired, 

391.  IVhai  stood  is  connected  as  a  nominative  case  with  the  verbs  rtcoU^ 
and  /n/ ;  and  is  put  in  oppos^ition  to  what  lay  ovtrtumtd^  in  the  preceding; 
line.  Part  of  the  Satanic  host  lay  overturned :  and  that  part  which  was  not 
overturned,  but  kept  on  their  feet,  and  stood,  either  gave  way,  and  rtrviltd 
cvenftearicd,  or  iriM  pale  fear  surpritid.  Jlrd  ignomimioms. — N. 

393.  Dffensirt  scarce :  Scarcely  in  a  posture  to  defend. 

393.  TiU  that  hour :  It  seenis  a  very  extraorxlinary  clrcomitanoe  attending 
a  battle,  that  not  only  none  of  the  warriors  on  either  side  were  capable  <^' 
death  by  wound,  but.  on  one  side,  none  were  capable  of  wound  or  even 
of  pain.  This  was  a  very  great  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  good  angels^ 
bat  we  must  suppose  that  the  rebel  angels  did  not  know  their  own  weak- 
ness  till  this  hour. — N. 

399.  Cubie:  This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  its  strictest  sense,  but  in  the 
sense  of  aqwirt,  having  so  much  of  the  property  of  a  cube  as  to  be  equal  in 
length  on  each  of  its  lour  sides. 

405.  Tkougk,  ire. :  This  circumstance  is  jodicioosly  added  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  what  happens  in  the  next  fight. — ^N. 

407.  h^mang :  Bringing  on.    The  expression  w»s  probably  taken  fiom 

Set  i.  5:9: 

••  Jaa  mm  fciiiiiri  turiM 
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Victor  and  vanqoiah'd,  on  the  fonghten  field  410 

Michael  and  his  angels  prevalent 

Encamping,  placed  in  guard  their  watches  round, 

Cherubic  waving  fires.     On  th'  other  part 

Satan  with  his  rebellious  disappear^, 

Far  in  the  dark  dislodged  ;  and  void  of  rest,  415 

His  potentates  to  council  call'd  by  night ; 

And  in  the  midst  thus  undismaj'd  began : 

0  now  in  danger  try'd,  now  known  in  arms, 
Not  to  bo  overpow'r'd,  Companions  dear, 
Found  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone,  430 

Too  mean  pretence,  but  what  we  more  affect, 
Honour,  dominion,  glory,  and  renown  ; 
Who  have  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful  fight 
(And  if  one  day,  why  not  eternal  days  ?) 
What  Heaven ^s  Lord  had  powVfullest  to  send  425 

Against  us  from  about  his  throne,  and  judged 
Sufficient  to  subdue  us  to  his  will, 
But  proves  not  so  :  then  fallible,  it  seems. 
Of  future  we  may  deem  him,  though  till  now 
Omniscient  thought.     True  is,  less  firmly  arm'd,  430 

Some  disadvantage  we  endured  and  pain, 


413.  Cherubic  waving  firet :  Their  watches  were  cJutrubic  waving  fit 
Uiat  is,  Chenibim  like  fires  waving;  the  Cherubim  being  described  by  our 
Author,  agreeably  to  Scripture,  as  of  a  fiery  substance  and  nature. — N. 

415.  Dislodged:  Removed. 

418.  Oh^  now  in  danger^  6fc. :  This  speech  of  Satan  is  very  artful.  He 
flatters  their  pride  and  vanity,  and  avails  liiraself  of  the  only  comfort  that 
could  be  drawn  from  this  day's  engagement  (though  it  was  a  false  comfort) , 
that  God  was  neither  so  jwwerful  nor  wise  as  he  was  taken  to  be.  He  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  they  hud  sutfcred  some  loss  and  pain,  but  endea- 
vouis  to  lessen  it  as  much  as  he  can,  and  attributes  it  not  to  the  true  cause, 
but  to  their  want  of  better  arms  and  armour,  which  he  therefore  proposes 
that  they  should  provide  theiru>elves  withal,  to  defend  themselves,  and  annoy 
their  enemies. — N. 

421.  Too  mean  pretence :  Too  small  a  claim. 

430.  True  is  :  True  it  is. 

431-32.  So  Prometheus,  in  like  manner,  comforts  and  confirms  himself 
•fuost  Jupiters  threats.    .£schyl.  Prom.  Vinct.  932. — fs, 

12 
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Till  now  not  known  ;  but  known,  as  soon  contemned  ; 

Since  now  wc  find  this  our  emp3rreal  form 

Incapable  of  mortal  injury, 

Imperishable,  and  though  pierced  with  wound,  4S5 

Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigour  healM. 

Of  evil  then  so  small,  as  easy  think 

The  remedy ;  perhaps  more  valid  arms, 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 

May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes  ;  440 

Or  equal  what  between  us  made  the  odds, 

In  nature  none.     If  other  hidden  cause 

Left  them  superior,  while  wc  can  preserve 

Unhurt  our  minds  and  understanding  sound, 

Due  search  and  consultation  will  disclose.  445 

He  sat ;  and  in  th'  assembly  next  upstood 
Nisroch,  of  principalities  the  prime. 
As  one  he  stood  escaped  from  cruel  fight. 
Sore  toil'd,  his  riven  arms  to  havoc  hewn, 
And  cloudy  in  aspect  thus  answering  spake  :  450 

Deliverer  from  new  Lords,  leader  to  free 
Enjoyment  of  our  right  as  Gods :  yet  hard 
For  Gods,  and  too  unequal  work  we  find. 
Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain. 

Against  unpain'd,  impassive ;  from  which  evil  455 

Buin  must  needs  ensue  ;  for  what  avails 
Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell'd  with  .pain 
Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest  ?    Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine,  460 

But  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life : 
But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 

440.   Worte :  Put  to  disadvantage. 

447.  Nitroch :  An  idol  of  the  Ninevites^  2  Kings  xix.  37 ;  Isaiah  XZXviL 
38.    In  his  temple  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  was  slain. 

455.  Impassive :  Incapable  of  pain. 

462.  The  worst  of  evils,  j^. :  Nisroch  is  made  to  talk  agreeably  to  the 
sentiments  of  Hieronymus,  and  those  philosophers  who  maintained  that  pain 
is  the  greatest  oi  evils :  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  living  without  plea- 
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Of  evfls,  and  excessive,  overturns 

All  patience.     He  who  therefore  can  invent 

With  what  more  forcible  we  may  offend  466 

Oar  yet  unwounded  enemies,  or  arm 

Ourselves  with  like  defence,  to  me  deserves 

No  less  than  for  deliverance  what  we  owe. 

Whereto,  with  look  composed,  Satan  reply 'd: 
Not  uninventcd  that,  which  thou  aright  470 

Believ'st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring. 
Which  of  us  who  beholds  the  bright  surface 
Of  this  ethereous  mould  whereon  we  stand, 
This  continent  of  spacious  Hcav'n,  adom'd 
With  plant,  fruit,  flow'r  ambrosial,  gems,  and  gold  ;  475 

Whose  eye  so  superficially  surveys 
These  things,  as  not  to  mind  from  whence  thoy  grow 
Deep  under  ground,  materials  dark  and  crude, 
Of  spirituous  and  fiery  spume,  till  touch'd 
With  Heaven's  ray,  and  temper'd,  they  shoot  forth  480 

So  bounteous,  op'ning  to  the  ambient  light  ? 
These  in  their  dark  nativity  the  deep 
Shall  yield  us,  pregnant  with  infernal  flame ; 
Which  into  hollow  engines,  long  and  round. 
Thick  ramm'd,  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire  485 

Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 
From  far,  with  thund'ring  noise  among  our  foes, 
Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 

^ure,  but  there  was  no  living  in  pain — a  notion  suitable  enough  to  a  deity  of 
'^be  effeminate  Assyrians. 

467.   To  me :  That  is,  to  my  apprehension,  or  in  my  judgment. 

471.  Main:  Important. 

472.  The  construction  is,  which  of  us  who  beholdt,  &c.,  is  there  whose  eye 
to  tuperjicially^  &c. 

479.  Spume :  Frothy  matter. 

481.  jimbient:  Encompassing. 

482.  Deep :  The  deep  ground,  or  soil. 

'  483.  Infernal  flame:  Flame  such  as  Hell  furnishes. 

488.  Implements  of  mischief:  The  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  startle 
an  imagination  which  has  not  been  raised  and  qualified  for  such  a  descrip^ 
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To  pieces,  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands 

Adverse,  that  they  shall  fear  we  have  disann'd  490 

The  Thond'rer  of  his  only  dreaded  bolt. 

Norlong  shall  be  our  labour  ;  yet  ere  dawn, 

Effect  shall  end  our  wish.     Mean  while  revive ; 

Abandon  fear ;  to  strength  and  council  joinM 

Think  nothing  hard,  much  less  to  be  despair'd.  495 

He  ended,  and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Enlighten M,  and  their  langmshM  hope  revived. 
Th'  invention  all  admired,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  th'  inventor  miss'd ;  so  easy  it  seemM 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have  thoo^t    500 
Impossible  ;  yet  haply  of  thy  race 
In  future  days,  if  malice  should  abound. 
Some  one  intent  on  mischief,  or  inspired 
With  devilish  machination,  might  devise 

Like  instrument  to  plague  the  sons  of  men  505 

For  sin,  on  war  and  mutual  slaughter  bent. 

tion  by  the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of  Homer  in  particular.  It 
WM  certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in  our  author  to  ascrilH?  the  first  use  of 
artillery  to  the  rebel  angels.  But  as  such  a  pernicious  invention  may  be 
well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  such  authors,  so  it  enters  very  pro- 
perly into  the  thoughts  of  that  beins;  who  is  all  along  described  as  aspiring 
to  the  majesty  of  the  Maker.  Such  engines  were  the  only  instruments  be 
could  have  made  use  of  to  imitate  those  thunders  which,  in  all  poetr}%  sacred 
and  profane,  arc  represented  as  the  arms  of  the  Almighty.  The  tearing  up 
the  hills  {544)  was  not  altogether  so  daring  a  thought  as  the  former.  We 
are,  in  some  measure,  prepared  for  fruch  an  incident  by  the  description  of  the 
giants'  war,  which  we  meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets.  What  still  made 
this  circumstance  the  more  proper  for  the  poet's  use.  is  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  men,  that  the  fable  of  the  giants'  war,  which  makes  so  great  a  noise 
in  antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to  the  sublimest  description  in  Hesiod's  works, 
was  an  allegory  founded  upon  this  very  tradition  of  a  fight  between  the  good 
and  bad  angels. — A. 

496.  Cheer:  Cheerfulness. 

498-99.  So  eattfy  4^. :  How  natural,  and  how  confonned  to  expenence.  is 
this  remark.    Johnson  applies  it  to  fine  writing. 

502.  In  future  days,  4^. :  This  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  adds 
great  dignity  to  poetry,  and  very  properiy  comes  from  the  mouth  of  an 
angel. — ^N. 
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Fortliwitli  from  ooimcfl  to  the  work  they  flew ; 

None  arguing  stood ;  innamenble  hands 

Were  ready ;  in  a  moment  up  they  tomM 

Wide  the  celestial  soil,  and  saw  beneath  610 

Th'  originals  of  nature  in  their  cmde 

Conception ;  snlphnrons  and  nitrons  foam 

They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  subtle  art. 

Concocted  and  adusted  they  reduced 

To  blackest  gram,  and  into  store  conveyM.  515 

Part  hidden  veins  digg'd  up  (nor  hath  this  earth 

Entrails  imlike)  of  mineral  and  stone, 

Whereof  to  found  their  engines  and  their  balls 

Of  missive  ruin ;  part  incentive  reed 

Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire.  600 

8o.  all  ere  day-spring,  under  conscious  nighty 

Secret  they  finish'd,  and  in  order  set, 

With  silent  circumBpection  unespy'd. 

Now  when  fair  mom  orient  in  Heaven  appeared, 
Up  rose  the  victor  Angels,  and  to  arms  535 

The  matin-trumpet  sung.     In  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host, 
Soon  banded  :  others  from  the  dawning  hills 

511-12.  Crude  conception:  Unfoimed  or  uncompounded  state. 

514.  Concocted :  Purified.    Muled :  Dried  by  heat. 

S17.  Stone :  This  may  have  been  that  which  was  used  for  balU^  or  that 
^which,  in  the  mine,  surrounded  the  metallic  substance  of  which  they  oon- 
«tnicted  their  enginet  and  ballt, 

519.  Incentive :  Inflaming,  inflammable. 

520.  Permcioue:  Swift. 

521.  CoMcioM  night :  Night  is  here  personified,  and  described  as  acquaint- 
ed  with  their  operations.    Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  15,  has  a  similar  expression: 

*' quorum  nox  conteia  koIb  est." 

526.  The  matin^rumpet  tung :  A  classical  expression,  Virg.  Mn,  v.  113. 

527.  Panoply :  Complete  armour  for  the  whole  person. 

528.  Dawning  hilli :  This  epithet  is  usually  applied  to  the  light,  but  here, 
very  poetically,  to  the  hill$,  the  dawn  first  appearing  over  them,  and  they 
teeming  to  bring  the  rising  day ;  as  the  evening  star  is  said  likewise  fint  to 
appear  on  his  hill-top,  VIII.  520.— X. 
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Look'd  round,  and  scouts  each  coast,  light- anned  BCOnTy 

Each  quarter,  to  descry  the  distant  foe,  590 

Where  lodged,  or  whither  fled,  or  if  for  fight. 

In  motion  or  in  halt.     Him  soon  they  met 

Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh,  in  slow 

But  firm  battalion.     Back  with  speediest  sail 

Zophiel,  of  Cherubim  the  swiftest  wing,  fi35 

Came  flying,  and  in  mid-air  aloud  thus  cryM  : 

Arm,  Warriors,  arm  for  fight ;  the  foe  at  hand, 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit 
This  day.     Fear  not  his  flight ;  so  thick  a  cloud 
He  comes,  and  settled  in  his  face  I  see  540 

Sad  resolution  and  secure.     Let  each 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 
Fit  well  his  hclAi,  gripe  fast  his  orbed  shield. 
Borne  ev'n  or  high  ;  for  this  day  will  pour  down. 
If  I  conjecture  aught,  no  drizzling  showV,  545 

j   But  rattling  storm  of  arrows  barbM  with  fire. 

So  warn'd  he  them,  aware  themselves,  and  soon 
In  order,  quit  of  all  impediment : 
Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm. 
And  onward  moved  embattled ;  when  behold,  550 

Not  distant  far  with  heavy  pace  the  foe 

533.  Slow  but  firm :  Slow  in  drawing  their  cannon ;  firm  in  order  to  con- 
ceal it,  551. — N. 

535.  Zophid:  Spy  of  God. 

543.  Sad:  Siillen. 

542.  Coat:  Hor.  Ode  i.  6  :  13: 

'^  Martem  tunica  tectum  adamantinay 

T. 

545.  Jlught :  Fenton  suggests  in  place  of  this,  the  word  "  right." 

546.  Rattlins^,  Sfc. :  The  reader  should  notice  the  prevalence  of  the  letter 
r  in  this  sentence,  found  in  almost  every  word ;  and  observe  the  great  ex- 
pression which  its  rolling  sound  gives  to  the  sense.  Barbed  vriAftn: 
headed,  or  bearded  with  fire. 

548.  Impediment:  Baggage. 

549.  Ditturb:  Disturbance. 
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Approaching  gross  and  buge,  in  hollow  cube 

Training  his  devilbh  engin'ry,  impaled 

On  ev'ry  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep. 

To  hide  the  fraud.     At  interview  both  stood  565 

A  while  ;  but  suddenly  at  head  appear'd 

Satan,  and  thus  was  heard  commanding  loud : 

Vanguard,  to  right  and  left  the  front  unfold, 
.That  all  may  see  who  hate  us,  how  we  seek 
Peace  and  composure,  and  with  open  breast  560 

Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  like 
Our  overture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse ; 
But  that  I  doubt.     However  witness  Heaven, 
Heav'n  witness  thou  anon,  while  we  discharge 
Freely  our  part ;  ye  who  appointed  stand,  565 

Do  as  ye  have  in  charge,  and  briefly  touch 
What  we  propound,  and  loud  that  all  may  hear. 

So  scoffing  in  ambiguous  words,  he  scarce 

552.  Cubt :  The  use  of  this  term,  if  strictly  interpreted  (and  not  loosely 
«i  in  399)  implies  that  the  army  was  moving  in  the  air.     See  lines  69-76. 

553.  Training:  Drawing  in  train.  Impaled:  Surrounded  as  with  pali- 
sades or  stakes. 

557.  Thus  was  heard^  ifc. :  The  speech  that  follows  is  full  of  wit  and 
humour.  The  words,  open  breast^  overture^  discharge^  touchy  laiidj  are  to  be 
emphasized. 

568.  So  scoffing,  6fc. :  We  cannot  pretend  entirely  to  justify  this  j^ioi/img 
scene ;  but  we  should  consider  that  there  is  very  little  of  this  kind  of  wit 
any  where  in  the  poem  but  in  this  place ;  and  in  this  we  may  suppose  Mil- 
ton to  have  sacrificed  to  the  taste  of  his  times  when;7Mn«  were  better  relish- 
ed than  they  are  at  present  in  the  learned  world ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
we  are  not  grown  too  delicate  and  fastidious  in  this  particular.  It  is  certain 
that  the  ancients  practised  them  more  lK>th  in  their  conversation  and  in  their 
writings;  and  Ari.stotle  recommends  them  in  his  book  of  Rhetoric,  and 
likewise  Cicero  in  his  Treatise  of  Oratory  ;  and  if  we  should  condemn  them 
absolutely,  we  must  condemn  half  of  the  s^ood  saying  of  the  g^eate^t  wits 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  are  h?ss  proper  indeed  in  serious  work<,  and 
not  at  all  becoming  the  majesty  of  an  epic  i)oem ;  but  our  author  seems  to 
have  been  betrayed  into  this  excess,  in  great  measure,  by  his  love  and  ad- 
miration of  Homer;  for  this  account  of  the  angels  jesting  and  insulting  one 
another,  is  not  imlike  some  passages  in  the  IGth  book  of  the  Iliad;  and,  as 
Mr.  Thyer  observes,  Milton  is  the  less  to  be  blamed  for  this  punning  scene, 
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Had  ended ;  when  to  right  and  left  the  front 

Divided,  and  to  cither  flank  retir'd :  670 

Which  to  our  eyes  diBCOver'd,  new  and  strange, 

A  triple  mounted  row  of  pillars  laid 

On  wheels  (for  like  to  pillars  most  they  seem'd, 

Or  hollowM  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir, 

With  branches  lopt,  in  wood  or  mountain  fell'd)  575 

Brass,  iron,  stony  mold,  had  not  their  months 

With  hideous  orifice  gaped  on  us  wide, 

Portending  hollow  truce.     At  each,  behind, 

A  Seraph  stood,  and  in  his  hand,  a  reed 

Stood  waving,  tipt  with  fire  :  while  we  suspense  580 

Collected  stood  within  our  thoughts  amused. 

Not  long,  for  sudden  all  at  once  their  reeds 

Put  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  vent  apply 'd 

With  nicest  touch.     Immediate  in  a  flame. 

But  soon  obscured  with  smoke,  all  Heav'n  appearM,  585 

From  those  deep- throated  engines  belch'd,  whose  roar 

EmbowePd  with  outrageous  noise  the  air, 

when  one  considers  the  characters  of  the  speakers,  such  kind  of  intuiting 
wit  being  most  peculiar  to  proud,  contemptuous  spirits. — N. 

510.  Divided :  Nothing  can  be  more  distinct,  picturesque,  and  grand,  than 
this  advance  of  Satan's  army  with  his  masked  artillery. — £.  B. 

576.  Moid  bears  the  sense  of  subt>tance ;  and,  although  Dr.  Bt*ntlcy  would 
change  the  text,  and  read  cast  in  moid,  in  onier  to  rid  the  poem  of  itone  can^ 
non.  as  he  expresses  it,  it  is  unnece.ssary,  for  such  cannon  were  to  be  seen  a 
century  ago  at  Deltl,  in  Holland.  It  is  probable  that  Milton  had  sefn  them 
in  his  travels  on  the  continent,  and  was  thus  led  to  introduce  them  as  ptrt 
of  the  artillery  of  Satan:  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  caiuion  of  such 
material  would  not  be  very  lasting. 

rns.  Porti-nding  hollow  truce:  Showing  a  deceitful  suspension  of  fight 
There  is  a  play  upon  the  word  Ao/Zoir,  which  should  be  noticed. 

580.  Stood  waving  in  his  hand  a  reed  tipt  with  fire.  Sutpense :  In  sus- 
pense. 

586.  Decp'throtUed  enginet :  Shakspeare,  in  Othello,  Act  iii.,  had  used  the 
same  expression : 

''  And  oh,  yoii  mortal  eiipfinci.  whose  rude  throati 
Th'  immortal  Jove'i  dread  clamoun  counterfeit'* 

087.  EmbowePd^  ifc.     Filled,  or  penetrated,  the  air  with  oatrageom 
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And  all  her  entrails  tore,  disgorging  foul 

Their  dev'lish  glut,  chainM  thunderbolts  and  hail 

Of  iron  globes  ;  which  on  the  victor  host  590 

Levell'd  with  such  impetuous  fury  smote, 

That  whom  they  hit,  none  on  their  feet  might  stand, 

Though  standing  else  as  rocks,  but  down  they  fell 

By  thousands.  Angel  on  Arch-Augel  roU'd  ; 

The  sooner  for  their  arms  ;  unarm 'd  they  might  595 

Have  easily  as  Spirits  evaded  swift 

By  quick  contraction  or  remove ;  but  now 

Foul  dissipation  followM  and  forced  rout ; 

Nor  served  it  to  relax  their  serried  files. 

What  should  they  do  ?     If  on  they  rush'd,  repulse  600 

Repeated,  and  indecent  overthrow 

Doubled,  would  render  them  yet  more  despised, 

And  to  their  foes  a  laughter ;  for  in  view 

Stood  rankM  of  Seraphim  another  row, 

In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire  605 

Of  thunder  ;  back  defeated  to  return 

They  worse  abhorr'd.     SaUm  beheld  their  plight, 

And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  callM  : 

0  Friends,  why  come  not  on  these  victors  proud  ? 
Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming ;  and  when  wo  010 

To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front 
And  breast  (what  could  we  more?)  propounded  terms 
Of  composition,  straight  they  changed  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell. 
As  thoy  would  dance  ;  yet  for  a  dance  they  secmM  615 

The  roar  is  said  to  do  what  in  fact  the  cannon  did ;  the  property  of  a  thing 
ly  a  connmon  figure,  being  put  for  the  thing  itself.  See  also  II.  G54,  for 
another  example.     Air'i^  here  personified,  and  viewed  as  an  animal. 

589.  Glut:  What  they  had   swallowed,  viz.,   chained  thunderbolts  and 
hail  of  iron  glolnjs. 

597.  Raiiove:  Removal.  598.  Dmipation:  Dispersion. 

599.  Nor  fcrreri :  Nor  did  it  accomplish  any  good  purpose  to  open  their 
(compact  fiUi. 

604.  Rank'd:  In  ranks.  605.  Tirt:  Tier,  row. 

608.  In  derition  called :  Another  humorous  speech  here  follows. 
12*  R 
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Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 
For  joy  of  offer'd  peace.     But  I  suppose. 
K  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

To  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamesome  mood :  620 

Leader,  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  of  weight, 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urged  home, 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amused  them  all. 
And  stumbled  many ;  who  receives  them  right, 
Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  understand ;  625 

Not  understood,  this  gift  they  have  besides. 
They  shew  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright. 

So  they  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein. 
Stood  scoffing,  heighten 'd  in  their  thoughts  beyond 
All  doubt  of  victory  ;  Eternal  Might  63(k 

To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presumed 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn. 
And  all  his  host  derided,  while  they  stood 
A  while  in  trouble :  but  they  stood  not  long  ; 
Rage  prompted  them  at  length,  and  found  them  arms  635 

Against  such  hellish  mischief  fit  to  oppose 
Forthwith  (behold  the  excellence,  the  pow'r. 
Which  God  hath  in  his  mighty  Angels  placed !) 
Their  arms  away  they  threw,  and  to  the  hills 
(For  earth  hath  this  variety  from  Heav'n  640 

Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale) 
Light  as  the  lightning  glimpse  they  ran,  they  flew ; 
From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro, 

620.  Like  gamesome  mood:  The  pun  is  remarkably  well  illustrated  in 
BeliaFs  spec;ch.  Notice  the  wonis,  terms  of  weight,  hard  contents,  force  urged 
home,  understand,  understood.  This  language  came  more  appropriately  firom 
Belial  than  it  would  have  done  from  any  other  of  the  fallen  angels. 

6J'>.  Un/i  first  and :  Be  well  fortified  as  to  his  position.  The  same  equivo- 
cation is  used  by  Shakspeare,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona:  **  My  staff  uncier- 
stands  me." 

635.  Rage:  Indignation. 

''  Furor  anna  miniitrat** 

Yirg.  JBn.  i.  100. 
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They  pluckM  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load, 

Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and,  by  the  shaggy  tops  645 

Uplifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands.     Amaze, 

Be  sure, 'and  terror  seized  the  rebel  host. 

When  coming  towards  them  so  dread  they  saw 

The  bottom  of  the  mountains  upward  tumM  ; 

Till  on  those  cursed  engines  triple-row  650 

They  saw  them  whelm 'd,  and  all  their  confidence 

Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  deep  ; 

Themselves  invaded  next,  and  on  their  heads 

Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air 

Came  shadowing,  and  oppressM  whole  legions  armM.  655 

Their  armour  hclpM  their  harm,  crushM  in  and  bruisM 

Into  their  substance  pent,  which  wrought  them  pain 

Implacable,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan 

Long  struggling  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 

Out  of  such  pris'n,  though  Spirits  of  purest  light ;  660 

Purest  at  first,  now  gross  by  sinning  grown. 

The  rest  in  imitation  to  like  arms 

Betook  them,  and  the  neighb'ring  hills  uptore : 

So  hills  amid  the  air  encountered  hills, 

Hurl'd  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire,  665 

That  under  ground  they  fought  in  dismal  shade  ; 

644.  They  plucked  the  sixUed  hilis,  S^c. :  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to 
consider  with  what  judgment  Milton,  in  this  narration,  has  avoided  every- 
thing that  is  mean  or  trivial  in  the  description  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  improved  every  great  hint  which  he  met  with  in 
their  works  upon  this  subject. — A. 

646.  Jlmaze:  Amazement.       648.  Dread:  Dreatlful.       654.  Main:  Vast. 

661.  The  degrading  tendency  of  sin  is  here  well  exhibited;  also  in  lines 
690-91. 

662.  The  rest :  The  evil  angels. 

666.  Under  ground^  ^c. :  One  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pyl»,  when  told  that  the  arrows  of  the  Persians  would  be  so  numerous  as  to 
obscure  the  sun,  bravely  replied,  "  No  matter,  we  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  fighting  in  the  shade ;''  but  these  lines  reveal  to  us  a  more  surprising 
shade,  and  more  impenetrable — that  of  hills  hurled  against  each  other,  and 
meeting  in  mid  air.     See  Book  II.  539. 
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Infernal  noise !     War  seemM  m  cirfl  game 

To  tki?  uproar  :  borrid  eonfonon  IieapM 

Upon  confoaon  rose :  and  now  all  HearHi 

Had  gone  to  wrack,  with  ruin  OTer^read,  670 

Had  not  th^  Aloiightj  Father,  where  he  nts 

Shrined  in  his  sanctnary  of  Heav^  secure, 

Consolting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 

This  tumolt,  and  permitted  all,  advised : 

That  his  great  purpose  he  might  so  fulfil,  675 

To  honour  his  anointed  Son  avenged 

Upon  his  enemies,  and  to  declare 

All  pow'r  on  him  transferred  :  whence  to  his  Son 

Th^  Assessor  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began  : 

Effulgence  of  mj  glory,  Son  beloved,  680 

Son  in  whose  face  invisible  is  beheld 
Visibly  what  by  Deity  I  am, 
And  in  whose  hand  what  by  decree  I  do, 
Second  Omnipotence,  two  days  are  past. 
Two  days,  as  we  compute  the  days  of  Heav'n,  685 

Since  Michael  and  his  PowVs  went  forth  to  tame 
These  disobedient.     Sore  hath  been  their  fight. 
As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  arm'd ; 
For  to  themselves  I  left  them,  and  thou  know^ 
Equal  in  their  creation  they  were  form'd,  690 

Save  what  sin  hath  impair^,  which  yet  hath  wrought 
Insensibly,  for  I  suspend  their  doom ; 
Whence  in  perpetual  fight  they  needs  must  last 
Endless,  and  no  solution  will  be  found. 
War  wearied  hath  perform 'd  what  war  can  do,  695 

607.  Civil:  Gentle. 

670.  Had  gone  to  \rrack :  Milton's  battles  resemble  those  of  Homer  in  one 
property — that  of  rising  in  intensity  and  horror  one  above  another. 

673.  The  sum  of  things :  All  things. 

674.  Mvited:  Advisedly  ;  in  a  deliberate  manner. 

681.  Invisible:  That  which  is  invisible.     Visibly:  plainly. 

691.  Save  what,  ifc. :  Before  these  words  must  be  mxierstood,  *'aBd  eqaal 
they  are  still/'  or  words  equivalent.     Insensibly :  By  slow 

694.  Solution :  Release,  separation. 
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And  to  disorder'd  rage  let  loose  the  reins, 

With  mountains  as  with  weapons  arm'd,  which  makes 

Wild  work  in  Heav'n,  and  dang'rous  to  the  main. 

Two  days  are  therefore  past,  the  third  is  thine ; 

For  thee  I  have  ordain'd  it,  and  thus  far  700 

Have  sofferM,  that  the  glory  may  be  thine 

Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none  but  Thou 

Can  end  it.     Into  Thee  such  virtue  and  grace 

Immense,  I  have  transfused,  that  all  may  know 

In  Heav'n  and  Hell  thy  pow'r  above  compare ;  705 

And  this  perverse  commotion  govern  M  thus. 

To  manifest  thee  worthiest  to  be  Heir 

Of  all  things ;  to  be  Heir  and  to  be  King 

By  sacred  unction,  thy  deserved  right. 

Oo  then,  thou  Mightiest  in  thy  father's  might,  710 

Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 

That  shake  Heav'n 's  basis,  bring  forth  all  my  war. 

My  bow  and  thunder  ;  my  almighty  arms 

Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh : 

Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness,  drive  them  out  715 

From  all  Heav'n 's  bounds  into  the  utter  deep  ; 

695.  What  trar  can  do :  Within  the  compass  of  this  one  Book,  we  have 
til  the  variety  of  battles  that  can  well  be  conceived :  a  single  combat,  and  a 
general  engan;ement ;  a  fight  with  darts,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients;  a  fight 
with  artillery,  in  imitation  of  the  moderns ;  but  the  images  in  both  arc 
raised  greatly,  to  correspond  to  the  superior  nature  of  the  combatants  here 
engaged. 

698.  Main :  The  greater  part. 

705.  Compare:  Comparison. 

710-18.  Go  then^  thou  mightittt.  Sfc. :  Milton  has  raised  his  description  in 
this  Book  with  many  images  taken  out  of  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture. 
The  Mesfriah's  chariot  is  foimed  upon  a  vision  of  Ezekiel,  who,  as  Grotius 
observes,  has  very  much  in  him  of  Homer's  spirit,  in  the  poetical  parts  of 
his  prophecy.  The  lines  here  mentioned,  in  that  glorious  commission 
which  is  given  the  Messiah  to  extirpate  the  host  of  rebel  angels,  is  drawn 
from  a  sublime  passage  in  the  45th  Psalm.  The  reader  will  easily  discovei 
other  strokes  of  the  same  nature. — A. 

712.  War :  Implements  of  war. 

714.  Puissant :  Mighty. 
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There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 
God  and  Messiah  his  anointed  King. 

He  said,  and  on  his  Son  with  rays  direct 
Shone  full ;  he  all  his  Father  full  expressed  720 

Incffahly  into  his  face  received  ; 
And  thus  the  filial  Godhead  answering  spake : 

0  Father,  0  Supreme  of  Heav'nly  Thrones, 
First,  Highest,  Holiest,  Best,  thou  always  seek^st 
To  glorify  thy  Son  ;  I  always  thee,  725 

As  is  most  just ;  this  I  my  glory  account. 
My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight, 
That  thou  in  me  well  pleased,  declar'st  thy  will 
Fulfilled  ;  which  to  fulfil  is  all  my  hliss. 

Sceptre  and  pow'r,  thy  giving,  I  assume,  730 

And  gladlier  shall  resign,  when  in  the  end 
Thou  shalt  he  All  in  All,  and  I  in  thee 
For  ever,  and  in  me  all  whom  thou  lov'st : 
But  whom  thou  hat'st,  I  hate,  and  can  put  on 
Thy  terrors,  as  I  put  thy  mildness  on,  736 

Image  of  thee  in  all  things  ;  and  shall  soon, 
Arni'd  with  thy  might,  rid  Heav'n  of  these  rebell'd, 
To  their  prepared  ill  mansion  driv'n  down. 
To  chains  of  darkness,  and  the  undying  worm, 
That  from  thy  just  obedience  could  revolt,  740 

Whom  to  obey  is  happiness  entire. 
Thi?n  shall  thy  Saints*  unniix'd,  and  from  th'  impure 
Far  separate,  circling  thy  holy  mount. 
Unfeigned  Hallelujahs  to  thee  sing, 
Hymns  of  high  praise  :  and  I  among  them  Chief.  746 

So  said,  he  o'er  his  sceptre  bowing,  rose 
From  the  right  hand  of  glory  where  he  sat ; 
And  the  third  sacred  morn  began  to  shine. 
Dawning  through  Heav'n.     Forth  msh'd  with  whirlwind  sound 

717.  j^s  likes  them :  As  it  pleases  them. 

732.  1  Cor.  XV.  24,  28 ;  John  xvii.  21,  23. 

737.  RebelTd:  Rebellious. 

749,  &c.  The  coming  forth  of  the  Messiah  to  destroy  his  foes,  is  the  most 
iiiblime  passage  in  the  poem.    It  is  a  ^^  torrent  rapture"  of  fire.     Its  wonk 
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The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity,  750 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn. 

Itself  instinct  with  Spirit,  but  convoy'd 

By  four  Cherubic  shapes  ;  four  faces  each 

Had  wondrous ;  as  with  stars  their  bodies  all 

And  wings  were  set  with  eyes,  with  eyes  the  wheels  755 

Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between  ; 

Over  their  heads  a  crystal  firmament, 

Whereon  a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 

Amber,  and  colours  of  the  show'ry  arch. 

He  in  celestial  panoply  all  arm'd  760 

Of  radiant  Urim,  work  divinely  wrought. 

Ascended.     At  his  right  hand  victory 

Sat  eagle-winged  ;  beside  him  hung  his  bow 

And  quiver  with  three-bolted  thunder  stored ; 

do  not  run  but  ru&h,  as  if  hurrying  from  the  chariot  of  the  Son.  Suggested 
partly  by  Hesiod-s  **  War  of  the  Giants,"  and  partly  by  Achilles'  coming 
forth  upon  the  Trojans,  it  is  superior  to  both — indeed  to  anything  in  the  corn- 
pan  of  poetry.  As  the  Messiah,  in  his  progress,  snatched  up  his  fallen  foes, 
and  drove  them  before  him  like  leaves  on  the  blast,  Milton,  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  his  inspirations,  snatches  up  words,  allusions,  images,  from  Homer, 
Hesiod,  and  the  Book  of  God,  and  l>ears  them,  in  terror  and  in  triumph, 
on.  As  soon  call  a  tornado  the  plagiarist  of  the  bouglis,  rafters,  houses,  and 
woods,  which  it  tears  up,  and  carries  forward  in  the  fiiry  of  its  power,  as 
Milton,  in  a  mood  like  this. — Gilfillan. 

751.  Undrawn :  Not  drawn  by  external  force.  See  Ezekiel  i.  4,  &c. ;  Is. 
Ixvi.  15. 

752.  Spirit :  Energy  or  activity. 

756.  Beryl :  Beryl,  a  precious  mineral  of  a  bluish  green  colour.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  emerald,  except  that  the  latter  has  a  richer  green  colour.  Ca- 
reering /Iret :  Rapidly  moving  fires,  or  lightnings. 

757.  CryntaL  firmament :  See  Ezek.  i.  *2-2,  2G-J8. 

761.  Urim:  The  wonl  meann  light,  2im\  hence  the  epithet  rarf/rtti/ is  pro- 
perly applied.  It  denotes  a  certain  part  of  the  dress,  which,  on  certain  great 
occasions,  was  worn  by  the  Jewish  Hii^h  Prieht.  It  is  by  Bishop  Xewton 
supposed  to  denote,  in  connection  with  Thummim^  which  tiif^nides  jtrrfertiony 
the  clearness  and  certainty  of  the  divine  answers  which  were  obtained  by 
the  High  Priest  when  he  consulted  (j(k1  with  his  breastplate  on,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  obscure,  enigmatical,  uncertain,  and  imperfect  answers  of 
the  Heathen  oracles. 
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And  from  kbont  him  fierce  eSnnon  rolled  765 

Of  smoke  and  bickViDg  flune  and  sparkles  dire  : 

Attended  with  ten  thoosand  thousand  Saints, 

He  onward  came  ;  &r  off  his  coming  shone ; 

And  twenty  thousand  ([  their  namher  heard) 

Chariots  of  God,  half  on  each  hand  were  seen.  770 

He  on  the  wings  of  Chemb  rode  suhlime 

On  the  cfystallinc  skj,  in  sapphire  throned, 

Ulastrions  far  and  wide,  but  hy  his  own 

First  seen  ;  them  unexpected  joy  surprised, 

When  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  biased  775 

Aloft,  fay  Angels  borne,  his  sign  in  Heavhi : 

Under  whose  conduct  Michael  soon  reduced 

His  army,  circumfuscd  on  cither  wing. 

Under  their  Head  cmbody'd  all  in  one. 

Before  him  pnw'r  divine  his  way  prepared  ;  780 

At  his  command  th'  uproott'd  hills  relired 

Each  to  his  placi: ;  they  heard  hix  voice,  and  went 

Obsequious  ;  Hcav'u  his  wonted  face  reneir'd. 

And  with  fresh  flow'rets  hill  and  valliiy  smiled. 

This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood  obdured,  785 

And  to  rebeUious  fight  rallied  their  Pow'rs 

Insensate,  hope  conceiving  from  despair. 

In  Ileav'niy  Spirits  could  such  perverseness  dwell  ? 

But  to  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 

765.  A  furious  tempest  pouring  forth  smoke  aiid  deatructive  flune  uoand 
him.  Bkktring:  Fighting,  anii  lhenc«  destroying,  from  the  WeUbMm.s 
combat    Compare  Pb.  xviii.  8 ;  I.  3.— H. 

767.  See  Jude  14.  It  is  warlby  of  remark,  bow  greilly  ittdebtad  to 
Mcced  Scripture  ia  the  poet  for  (he  sublimes!  passages  of  his  productioD. 

T77.  Btdutid:  Arranged.  778.  Circumfiuid:  Spread  round. 

781.  UpnxHtd  hill;  ^c. :  A  happy  thoughl  in  Milton  to  restore  the  beautr 
of  the  celestial  landscape. 

783.  Oddimd:  Obelinate  in  their  sinful  purpose. 

787.  ifope:  Virg.  ^q.  ii,  354  : 


And  Quiulo*  Curtint  -- 

. .  IHIM  d«|Hntio  ipsi  UHfla  «t 
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Or  wonders  move  th'  obdurate  to  relent  ?  790 

They,  hardened  more  by  what  might  most  reclaim, 

Orieving  to  see  his  glory,  at  the  sight 

Took  envy  ;  and  aspiring  to  his  hight, 

Stood  re-imbattled  fierce,  by  force  or  fraud 

Weening  to  prosper,  and  at  length  prevail  796 

Against  God  and  Messiah,  or  to  fall 

In  universal  ruin  last ;  and  now 

To  final  battle  drew,  disdaining  flight 

Or  faint  retreat ;  when  the  great  Son  of  God 

To  all  his  host  on  either  hand  thus  spake :  800 

Stand  still  in  bright  array,  ye  Saints  ;  here  stand 
Ye  Angels  arm'd,  this  day  from  battle  rest : 
Faithful  hath  been  your  warfare,  and  of  God 
Accepted,  fearless  in  his  righteous  cause  ; 
And  as  ye  have  received,  so  have  ye  done  805 

Invincibly ;  but  of  this  cursed  crew 
The  punishment  to  other  hand  belongs  : 
Vengeance  i?  his,  or  whose  he  sole  appoints ; 
Number  to  this  day's  work  is  not  ordain 'd, 
Nor  multitude  ;  stand  only  and  behold.  810 

God's  indignation  on  these  Godless  pour'd 
By  me  ;  not  you,  but  me,  they  have  despised. 
Yet  envy'd.     Against  me  is  all  their  rage. 
Because  the  Father,  t'  whom  in  Heav'n  supreme 
Kingdom,  and  pow'r,  and  glory  appertains,  816 

Hath  honour 'd  me  according  to  his  will. 
Therefore  to  me  their  doom  he  hath  assign'd  ; 
That  they  may  have  their  wish,  to  try  with  me 
In  battle  which  the  stronger  proves  ;  they  all, 
Or  I  alone  against  them,  since  by  strength  828 

They  measure  all,  of  other  excollonce 
Not  emulous,  nor  care  who  them  excels  ; 
Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I  vouchsafe. 


797.  Last:  At  last.    Newton  and  Bentley  suggest,  as  a  hetter  readi 
lost 

808.  Consult  Deut.  xzxii.  35 ;  Rom.  xii.  19. 
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So  spake  the  Son,  and  into  terror  changed 
His  countenance,  too  severe  to  be  beheld,  825 

And  full  of  wrath  bent  on  his  enemies. 
At  once  the  Four  spread  out  their  starry  wings 
With  dreadful  shade  contiguous,  and  the  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  rolPd,  as  with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a  num'rous  host.  830 

He  on  his  impious  foes  right  onward  drove, 
Gloomy  as  night :  under  his  burning  wheels 
The  steadfast  empyrean  shook  throughout. 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.     Full  soon 
Among  them  he  arrived  ;  in  his  right  hand  835 

Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders,  which  he  sent 
Before  him,  such  as  in  their  souls  infixed 

824.  Into  terror^  S^c. :  Into  that  which  was  terrible  changed  his  couote- 
nance,  too  severe  to  be  beheld,  and  bent  full  of  wrath  on  his  enemies.  Bent 
is  a  participle,  and  refers  to  countenance. 

827.  Spread  out,  6rc. :  Their  wings  joined  together  made  a  dreadful  shade, 
and  Ezekiel  says  (i.  9) ,  '*  Their  wings  were  joined  one  to  another. ^^  See  also 
Ezek.  i.  19,  24.— N. 

828.  Orbs:  Wheels. 

832.  Gloomy  as  night :  An  image  found  in  Homer's  Iliad,  xii.  462,  and 

which  Pope  has  translated  into  Milton's  exact  words  * 

''  Now  rushing  in,  the  furious  chief  appears. 
Gloomy  as  night." 

Compare  with  Odyssey  xi.  CO,'),  for  a  similar  phrase,  which  Broome  has  trans- 
lated also  by  these  same  words  of  Milton.  Bunting  whedt :  Daniel  vii.  9, 
*'  his  wheels  as  burning  fire." 

832-34.  Under  his  burning  wheels,  Sfc. :  As  Homer  has  introduced  into  hw 
battle  of  the  gods  everything  thai  is  great  and  terrible  in  nature,  Milton  has 
filled  his  fight  of  gooti  and  bad  angels  with  all  the  like  circumstances  of 
horror.  The  shout  of  armies,  the  rattling  of  brazen  chariots,  the  hurling  of 
rocks  and  mountains,  the  oarth(|uake,  the  fire,  the  thunder,  are  all  of  them 
employed  to  lift  up  the  readers  imagination,  and  give  him  a  suitable  idea  of 
so  great  an  action. 

In  how  sublime  and  just  a  manner  does  he  describe  the  whole  heaven 
shaking  under  the  wheels  of  the  Messiah's  chariot,  with  the  exception  of 
the  throne  of  God. — A. 

834.  ^il  but  the  throne,  Src  :  This  exception  greatly  enhances  the  majestj 
and  sublimity  of  the  description. 
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Phgaes.     They  astonishM,  all  resistance  lost, 

All  courage  ;  down  their  idle  weapons  dropt ; 

O'er  shields  and  helms  and  helmed  heads  he  rode  840 

Of  Thrones  and  mighty  Seraphim  prostrate, 

That  wish'd  the  mountains  now  might  be  again 

Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire. 

Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 

His  arrows,  from  the  fourfold-visaged  Four,  845 

Distinct  with  eyes,  and  ^m  the  living  wheels 

Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes ; 

One  Spirit  in  them  ruled,  and  cv'ry  eye 

Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 

Among  th'  accursed,  that  witherM  all  their  strength,  850 

And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drained. 

Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fall'n  : 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,  but  checkM 

His  thunder  in  mid  volley  ;  for  he  meant 

Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heav'n.  855 

The  overthrown  he  raised,  and,  as  a  herd 

Of  goats  or  tim'rous  flock  together  throng'd, 

838.  Plagues :  The  pause  resting  so  upon  the  first  syllable  of  the  line, 
^^lakes  this  word  very  emphatical.    The  same  beauty  is  seen  in  IV.  351. — 

841.  Prostrate:  Accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

842.  That  trished,  6fc. :  From  Rev.  vi,  16.  The  mountains,  or  hills,  flying 
^^iver  their  heads  or  falling  upon  them  (or).'))  were  terrible ;  but,  in  compari- 
«^on  with  the  ten  thousand  thunders  of  Messiah  (83C) ,  are  now  regarded  and 
ciesired  as  a  shelter  from  his  indignation. 

845.  Fourfold  visage :  Ezek.  i. 

SrjS-tOG.  Yet  half  his  strength^  Sfc. :  Notwithstanding  the  Messiah  api>ears 
clothed  with  so  much  terror  and  majesty,  the  poet,  in  these  lines,  has  still 
found  means  to  make  his  readers  conceive  an  idea  of  him  beyond  what  he 
himself  is  able  to  describe. 

Milton's  genius,  which  was  so  great  in  itself,  and  so  strengthened  by  all 
the  helps  of  learning,  appears  in  this  Book  every  way  equal  to  his  subject, 
which  is  the  most  sublime  that  could  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  a  poet.  As 
he  knew  all  the  arts  of  aflecting  the  mind,  he  has  given  it  certain  resting- 
places  and  opportunities  of  recovering  itself  from  time  to  time;  several 
speeches,  reflections,  similitudes,  and  the  like  reliefs  being  interspersed  to 
diversify  his  narration,  and  ease  the  attention  of  the  reader. — A. 
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DroFC  them  before  him  thiiiider«tnick,  panned 

With  terrors  aad  with  foiiea  tu  the  baandB 

And  crjiitsl  wall  of  Heavhi ;  which  opeaing  wide,  8S0 

RolI'd  inward,  and  a  flpacious  gap  discloaed 

Into  the  wasteful  deep.     The  monstroos  ught 

Strack  them  with  horror  backward,  bat  far  worse 

Urged  then  behind  ;  hcaUloag  themselves  they  threw 

Down  from  the  verge  of  Heav'n  ;  eternal  wmth  866 

Bnnit  after  them  t«  the  bottomless  pit. 

Hell  beard  th'  unsuScrsblc  noise  :  Hell  saw 
Heavh)  ruining  from  Hcav'n,  and  woald  have  fled 
Affrighted  ;  but  strict  Kate  had  ca.tl  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  bound.  870 

Nine  dajs  they  fell :  oonfoanded  Chaos  roar'd. 
And  felt  trnfoM  confuKion  in  their  fall 
Throufrh  hiu  wild  anarchy,  so  hujrc  a  rout 
Incamber'd  liiin  with  ruin.     IIi-ll  at  last, 

Yawnin;;,  recvivi-d  thciti  wliolo,  aud  oo  them  closed:  876 

Hull,  llK'ir  fit  liabitation,  fraui^ht  wiili  fire 
Unquenchable,  the  house  of  woe  and  pain. 

«50.  Trmri  and  furiei  may  have  beet)  Jrawn  from  Job.  vi.  4  ;  Ii.  li.  80, 
and  indicalc  tht  alamicd  and  frighlfiilly  lii.^^irdpreil  Mate  of  mind  in  which 
Uw  rebel  ariRC'ls  wi^re  hurrjp.l  on  to  Ihe  abyss.  The  word  furia  is  »™ie- 
limea  employed  in  ihin  »eme  by  Viigil,  (!eorg.  iit.  911 ;  Xd.  L  41 ;  iv.  376, 
174. 

OH.  The  uncommon  measure  of  thta  veise,  with  only  one  lamhic  hot  in 
It,  and  (hat  the  IbrI,  is  ailmirably  contrived  (o  express  the  idea.  The  beauty 
of  it  ariaeB  rn>ni   the  Pyrrhic  in  the  third,  and  the  Trochee  in  the  Ibnrth 

"  Burnt  alter  them  to  the  boltumless  pit." 

N. 

668.  HtaB'n  niamg :  Heaven's  aubjecU  tailing  into  ruin,  nmhing  head- 
long. 

969.  Fatt  ■  Destiny,  determination  or  plan  of  God. 

87t.  Nint  day;  ^.  ■  So  in  Book  I.  SO.  In  the  first  Iliad,  the  plague  am- 
tiatiea  nine  days ;  and  upon  oil  ocraEiona  the  poeti  ore  fond  of  the  nmnbeia 
nine  and  three.     They  have  three  Graces  and  nine  Muses. — N, 

874.  JiminiAnyrf .-  Conlbuiided  and  embamied. 

879.  YaicHmg:  The  m 
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DisburdenM  Heav'n  rejoiced,  and  soon  repaired 

Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  roll'd. 

Sole  victor  from  th'  expulsion  of  his  foes,  880 

Messiah  his  triumphal  chanot  turn'd : 

To  meet  him,  all  his  saints,  who  silent  stood 

Eye-witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts. 

With  jubilee  advanced  ;  and  as  they  went. 

Shaded  with  branching  palm,  each  order  bright,  885 

Sung  triumph,  and  him  sung  victorious  King, 

Son,  Heir,  and  Lord,  to  him  dominion  given. 

Worthiest  to  reign.     He  celebrated  rode 

Triumphant  through  mid  Heav'n,  into  the  courts 

And  temple  of  his  Mighty  Father  throned  890 

On  high  ;  who  into  glory  him  received  ; 

Where  now  ho  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  bliss. 

Thus  measuring  things  in  Heav'n  by  things  on  Earth, 
At  thy  request,  and  that  thou  may'st  beware 

879.  Her  mural  breach :  The  opening  in  her  wall.  Returning  (that  is,  Xhn 
wall  returning)  witcncc  it  rolled.  Mural  is  from  the  Latin  muralis^  and  this 
from  murus,  a  wall. 

884.  Jubilee:  The  blast  of  a  trumpet.  An  allusion  is  made  to  the  great 
season  of  national  festivity  and  happy  changes  among  the  Jews  on  every 
fiftieth  year,  called  the  year  of  Jubilee,  described  in  Leviticus  xxv.  It  waa 
announced  and  intrtnluced  by  the  animating  sound  of  trump<?ts ;  and  signal- 
ized by  the  liberation  of  slaves,  and  the  reverting  of  property,  that  hod  been 
alienated,  to  the  original  proprietors. 

885.  Worthiest  to  reign  :  Rev.  iv.  11. 

893.  Thus  measuring,  &fc. :  The  same  apology  was  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  narration  which  is  here  made  at  the  close.     See  v.  .OTS,  &c. : 

•  B\   likeiiing  spiritual  to  coijtoreal  forms.'"  &c.  ; 

and  it  is,  indeed,  the  best  defence  that  can  be  made  for  the  bold  fictions  in 
this  Book  which,  though  some  cold  readers  may  blame,  yet  the  coldest,  I 
conceive,  cannot  but  admire.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  with  what  art  and 
beauty  the  poet,  from  the  height  and  sublimity  of  the  rest  of  this  Book,  de- 
scends here,  at  the  close  of  it,  like  the  lark  from  her  loftiest  notes  in  the 
clouds,  to  the  most  prosaic  simplicity  of  language  and  numbers;  a  sim- 
plicity which  not  only  gives  it  variety,  but  the  greatest  majesty,  as  Milton 
himself  seems  to  have  thought,  by  always  choosing  to  give  the  speeches  of 
God  and  the  Messiah  in  that  style. — N. 
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By  what  is  past,  to  thee  I  have  reyealM  896 

What  might  have  else  to  human  race  been  hid  ; 

The  discord  which  befel,  and  war  in  Heaven 

Among  th^  Angelic  Pow'rs,  and  the  deep  fall 

Of  those  too  high  aspiring,  who  rebelPd 

With  Satan ;  he  who  envies  now  thy  state,  900 

Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce 

Thee  also  from  obedience,  that  with  him 

Bereav'd  of  happiness  thou  may'st  partake 

His  punishment,  eternal  misery : 

Which  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge,  906 

As  a  despite  done  against  the  Most  High, 

Thee  once  to  gain  jsompanion  of  his  woe. 

But  listen  not  to  his  temptations,  warn 

Thy  weaker ;  let  it  profit  thee  to  have  heard, 

By  terrible  example,  the  reward  910 

Of  disobedience.     Firm  they  might  have  stood, 

Tet  fell.     Remember,  and  fear  to  transgress. 

900.  He  wko^  Sfc. :  He  (it  is)  who,  &c. 

909.  Thy  weaker:  Thy  weaker  '^  vessel/'  1  Pet.  ill.  7,  thy  weaker  friend, 
Kve. 
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THE    ARGOMENT. 

RiFSASi.,  at  the  reqnett  of  Adun,  relates  how  and  whenfbn  Ak  mrid 
wu  6n1  created ;  that  God,  aAei  the  expelling  of  Satan  and  hii  Angela  out 
«f  H«*ven,  declared  hia  pleaiora  to  create  another  world  and  other  ereatniw 
to  dwell  therein ;  Mndi  fail  Son  with  glory  and  attendance  of  Aogell  to  per- 
fenn  the  work  of  creation  in  aix  daja ;  the  Angela  celebrate  with  hTiniw  Am 
pniinnMice  thereof  and  hia  tewcenaion  into  Heaveo, 


INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

[  The  Seienlh  Book  u  nolhing  but  delight;  all  bcaotjr,  ntA  hope,  mi 
■milu.  Ir  has  little  of  the  awful  Bullimity  of  ibe  preceding  hooka,  and  it 
baa  much  lew  <if  that  grand  invention  which  ■ometimei  aitooiabei  with  ■ 
IKinnil  rnmtion,  but  which  ii  the  first  power  of  the  po«  :  at  the  auoe  time 
there  i*  poirtieat  itiveiilion  in  filling  up  the  detail*. 

In  e>eiy  il'^ix'rijitiiin  Milton  has  seized  the  niiwl  pirliiresque  leaturr.  and 
ibund  111'' iriii>i  fxprifKive  and  portical  worrts  Tor  it.  On  the  inirrorofhii 
mind  all  I'D'aiimi  wa^  di-liiivalnl  in  the  cltarei-l  and  most  brilliant  Ibntu  airil 
culuiint;  ami  Ih^  ha><  reHi'Ctcd  lliein  willi  such  harmony  and  enchantment  of 
ItnguiK'^.  ar  hno  tii-vi-r  Ivrcn  etjuaUed. 

Here  i«  til  In-  liiunil  everything  which  in  di'scriplive  poetry  hoA  the  greatsM 
■pell ;  all  tiiujei'ty  <ir  unuv  o(  formK,  animate  or  inanimate ;  all  variety  of 
mountain*,  ami  vullryi^  and  liirvsts.  and  plains,  and  feaa,  and  lakes,  and 
rivcM ;  till!  vii-ixr-iliuli-*  of  hi  inn  and  of  darkness;  the  tiame  and  the  taow; 
llus  murtniir  ol  Ilii-  tin-ne  ;  the  roar  of  the  tempest. 

One  gnvl  Inisineiw  nl'  (Hietry  is.  to  teach  men  to  see,  and  feel,  and  think 
upon  tim  livaulieH  iif  the  creation,  and  lo  have  gratitude  and  devotion  U> 
their  Maker:  tiiin  ran  liert  be  et&e1i>d  by  a  pncl's  eye  and  a  poet's  tongue. 
I'urtK  can  ]in'S>-iil  things  in  IikIiIs  which  can  warm  the  eolde&t  heart:  be 
who  roil  liiin«;lf  cri'ule,  can  be»t  rvpivwiil  what  is  already  created. — E.  B. 

The  anthiir,  in  thin  BiHik.  appi-ars  in  a  kind  of  compo)«d  and  leiUtc 
iiiBji-iily  :  aiiil  tlnHigh  lite  N'TilinirnlB  do  not  produce  such  intense  einotioiis 
uii  lliou'  in  the  pni'iiliiu;  HiHik,lhey  alwiiiHl  with  as  magnificent  ideas.  The 
Sixth  I  111  >k.  like  ■  tniuliliil  iHvan.  re|ireten1s  greatness  in  confusion;  the 
Srvi'iilli  B[fii't!<  till-  imugiiutiiHi  like  Ihe  m-ean  in  a  calm,  and  fills  the  miwi 
.  uf  the  rradei,  witliiHit  pnnliiring  in  it  anylhiiig  like  tumult  or  agitation. 
In  Iliih  Itmik  which  civiii  ns  an  ammnt  ol'  the  six  daye'  works,  Ihe  poet 
ircpiveil  lull  vpry  lew  anislances  fnmi  lieathen  writers,  who  are  strangen 
to  llir  wonilpn  of  rrealion.  But  aa  there  are  many  glorious  alrokei  of 
poetry  u|Hin  lhi>  mbjecl  in  Duly  Writ,  the  author  hai  aumberleaa  alliuioDt 
ti>  it  Ihruugh  Ihe  whole  nwrae  of  this  Book.— A. 
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Descend  from  Heaven,  Urania,  by  that  name 
If  rightly  thou  art  call'd,  whose  voice  divine 
Following,  above  th'  Olympian  hill  I  soar, 
Above  the  flight  of  Pogasean  wing. 

1.  Urania:  An  allusion  to  one  of  the  heathen  Muses,  the  goddess  of  a»- 
troDomy.  But  under  this  name  (5)  the  poet  addresses  another  personage — 
a  ktavtnly  personage  {Urania  means  heavenly) ,  and  not  a  fiction  (IJ!> ) .  He 
represents  her  as  existing  prior  to  tlie  creation  of  the  world  (8),  as  the 
sister  of  that  Eternal  Wisdom,  whom  Solomon  celebrates,  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  his  Book  of  Proverbs,  as  assisting  at  the  formation  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  and  of  the  earth.  To  her  Solomon  gives  the  nairic  of  Prudence, 
Prov.  viii.  12.  The  poet  (40)  denotes  her  a  goddess,  merely  in  accommo- 
dation to  classical  poetic  usage.  She  is  introduced,  though  an  imaginary 
being,  to  give  variety  to  the  narrative.  \Vistlom,in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  is  a  bold  and  happy  personification  of  the  divine  attribute 
of  that  name. 

3.  Olympian  hill:  A  mountain  in  Thessaly,  which  the  heathen  poets 
&bled  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gods,  because  its  top,  rising  above  the 
clouds,  was  always  serene. 

3-4.  The  plain  import  of  these  lines  is,  that  he  entertained  his  readers 
with  subjects  of  thought  far  more  elevated  than  those  which  were  exhibited 
by  heathen  poets  in  their  loftiest  excursions. 

4.  Pegasenn  wing :  Pegasus,  in  heathen  mythology,  was  a  winge<l  horse, 
which  threw  Bcllerophon,  its  owner,  when  attempting  to  fly  to  Heaven. 
Pegasus  afterwards  ascended  to  a  place  among  the  stars.  The  fall  of  Beller- 
ophon  is  alluded  to  by  Milton,  Iwlow  (17-1  ft) . 

s 
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Tfae  meaning,  not  the  name  I  call ;  for  thoa  5 

Nor  of  the  Miuea  nine,  nor  on  the  top 

Of  olil  (Hynipus  dwuU'Ht,  but  heav'nl;  born: 

Before  the  bills  appear'il,  or  fountain  Hoff'il, 

Tbou  with  cWrnal  Wisdom  didst  uonvcrse, 

Wisdom  thy  sistur,  and  with  her  didst  play  10 

In  presence  of  th'  Aliuigbty  Father,  pleased 

With  thy  celestial  song.     T'p  led  by  tbee 

Into  the  lieav'n  of  Heav'na  I  have  presomed, 

An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air, 

Thy  tenip'ring.     With  liku  safety  guided  down,  IS 

Return  me  to  my  native  element^ 

Lest  from  this  flying  steed,  unrcin'd  (aa  once 

Bellcrophou,  though  from  a  lower  clime), 

Dismounted,  on  th'  Aleian  fi.^ld  I  fall 

Erroneous  there  to  wander  and  foilorD.  20 

Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrower  bound 

Witliiii  the  visible  diunial  sphere  ; 

10.  Diilil  piai/ :  From  the  Latin  Vulgate  Inuislalion, /udnu  fomin  «,  Kc. 
In  our  translation  it  is  ''  rrjoiviiii;." 

l!i.  Thi/  irmprring :  Tliiii  is  saiil  in  allubinii  to  tlie  dillicully  or  respiration 
OO  hiifh  iiMiiiiilyins.  This  tmpynat  air  H'ii»  too  purR  and  Gae  for  htni ;  bul 
the  baavi'tily  niiibe  (Uraiiiaj  lauptml  anil  qualified  it  bo  as  In  mnke  biin 
«1|mIjIc  of  linralhiiig  in  il ;  which  U  a  iiiihIcsI  and  bcauliful  way  uf  bespeak- 
ing hiv  nradt'r  lu  niukc  liivinirablc  allow  ance?  Tor  any  failings  he  may  havf 
been  guiLty  of  in  tn-aliiig  so  aiibliniv  a  suhjircl. — N. 

n.  Lrtt  friHH  Ihit  fying  tttnt :  lie  sjioaks  here  figuratively  of  his  own 
flyin);  steeil,  in  ilisliiicliun  from  tlic  i-umniun  Pegasus  ( 4  ) . 

in.  Titian  firtil :  A  trarl  in  Cilii-ia  Caiiipeslris  (in  Asia  Minor)  wlien-. 
•cconlinjj  to  llic  jioi'ls,  llrllfi..[ilion.  alter  he  was  thrown  from  the  hoivi' 
Pi!(i;asus,  wandered  tiul  |)erislieil.  The  tlory  is  ralalcd  by  Homer,  in  Ihe 
IKad,  vi.  -JW>.  ice 

•iO.  ErroitroM  :  Out  of  tile  way.     Forlorn  :  And  bo  forlorn  or  wretelie.!. 

31.  Half:  Half  ol'  the  fpi»Hle  nut  of  the  entire  poem.  The  epirarie  hw 
two  prinrifiol  |«rl».  Ihi-  war  in  Heaven,  and  the  new  creation;  the  one  was 
lung,  bul  thu  other  reniaineil  iniFiinK.  ami  he  in  now  entering  upon  il. 
Batmd,  like  unnng,  is  a  |>(irliei|i1e.  'I'hp  part  remaining  unsung  ia  not  npt 
aa  mueli  inlu  ihc  invivihle  wurKI  as  Ihe  former  part^  il  it,  confined  in  nar 
rower  co.ii|iaiM,  and  bound  «it)iin  Ide  visible  iphere  of  a  day. — N. 

JVnrTOKw;  More  narrowly. 
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Standing  on  earth,  nor  rapt  above  the  pole, 

More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  unchanged 

To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fall'n  on  evil  days,  25 

24-5.    With  mortal  voice^  unchanged  to  hoarse  or  mute^  ^r. :  Edward  Everett, 
tvi  one  of  his  aiddresses,  thus  beautifully  illustrates  this  passage :  In  Paradise 
we  feel  as  if  we  were  admitted  to  the  outer  court  of  the  Infinite.     In 
all-glorious  tenaple  of  genius  inspired  by  truth,  we  catch  the  full  diapa- 
»n  of  the  heavenly  organ.     With  its  first  choral  swell,  the  soul  is  lifted 
^^XMXi  the  earth.    In  the  Divina  Commedia  (of  Dante) ,  the  man,  the  Floren- 
f,  the  exiled  Ghibbeline,  stands  out,  from  first  to  last,  breathing  defiance 
id  revenge.     Milton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  betrays  the  partisan  also ; 
in  his  poetry,  we  see  him  in  the  while  robes  of  the  minstrel,  with  up- 
umed,  though  sightless  eyes,  rapt  in  meditation  at  the  feet  of  the  heavenly 
luse.     Dante,  in  his  dark  vbion,  descends  to  the  depths  of  the  world  of 
lition,  and,  homeless  fugitive  that  he  is,  drags  his  proud  and  pro&perout 
lemies  down  with  him,  and  buries  them,  doubly  destroyed,  in  the  flaming 
lepulchres  of  the  lowest  Hell  (DelP  Inferno,  Cantos  ix.,  x.)     Milton,  on  the 
»ther  hand,  seems  almost  to  have  purged  off  the  dross  of  humanity.     Blind, 
r,  friendless,  in  solitude  and  sorrow,  with  quite  as  much  reason  as  his 
Italian  rival   to  repine  at  his  fortune,  and  war  against  mankind,  how  calm 
^uad  unimpassioned  is  he,  in  all  that  concerns  his  own  personality !     He 
^leemed   too  highly  of  his  divine  gift  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  immor- 
talizing his  hatreds.     One  cry,  alone,  of  sorrow  at  his  blindness  (Book  III. 
•40-50),  one  pathetic  lamentation   on   the  ''evil  days"  on  which  he  had 
•*fidlen"  {VII.  25-27),  burst  from  his  full   heart.     There  is  not  a  fla.sh  of 
liuman  wrath  in  all  his  pictures  of  woe.     Hating  nothing  but  evil  spirits,  in 
the  child-like  simplicity  of  his  heart,  his  pure  hands  undefiled  with  the 
pitch  of  the  political  intrigues  in  which  he  had  lived,  he  breathes  forth  his 
inexpressibly  majestic  strains,  the  poetry  not  so  much  of  earth  as  of  heaven. 

25.  Evil  days:  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  profligate  and  dangerous 
times  of  Cliarles  the  Second,  \\\x>n  whose  restoration  to  the  throne,  Miltoa, 
having  been  the  Latin  Secretary  of  Cromwell,  and  an  opjwnent  of  the  royal 
party,  apprehended,  in  the  first  place,  the  loss  of  his  life  from  the  royal  ven- 
geance, and  when  free  from  that  danj^or  upon  receiving  pardon,  his  appre- 
hensions next  arose  from  exposure  to  the  malice  and  resentment  of  pri\ate 
individuals.  Richardson  says  that  Milton,  at  this  time  of  life,  \va.s  always 
in  fear,  much  alone,  and  slept  ill ;  that,  when  reslle.ss,  being  blind,  he  would 
ring  for  the  person  who  wrote  for  him  (his  daughter  gonerally  ,  to  write 
what  he  had  composed,  which  would  sometimes  tlow  with  great  ease. 

Macaulay,  has  thus  characterised  the  *'evil  days"  af  which  Millon  speaks: 
Then  came  those  days,  never  to  be  recalled  without  a  blush — the  days  of  ser- 
vitude without  loyalty,  and  sensuality  without  love — of  dwarfish  talents  and 
gigantic  vices — the  golden  age  of  the  coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave.  The 
king  cringed  to  his  rival,  that  he  might  trample  on  his  people;  sunk  into  a 
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On  evil  dtjs  though  ftU'n,  and  evil  tongnei ; 

In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compass'd  romtd 

And  floUtude  ;  jct  not  alone,  while  thon 

Visit'st  my  slumbers  nigbtlj,  or  when  morn 

Purples  the  east :  still  govern  thou  my  song,  30 

Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  thoo^  few  ; 

Bat  drive  far  off  the  barb'rons  dissonance 

viceroy  or  France,  and  pockeled,  wilh  eomplaeent  inbmy,  Iiei  defiading  in- 
*dlU  and  her  more  degrading  gold.  The  caresset  of  harlots,  and  the  jots  of 
buffoons,  regulaled  the  meuuree  of  the  govemmenl,  which  had  jtut  ability 
enough  to  deceive,  and  juit  religion  enough  to  persecute.  In  every  high 
place,  worsbip  wu  paid  to  Charles  and  Jamea — Belial  and  Moloch;  and 
England  propitiated  those  abscene  and  cniel  idols  wilh  Ihe  blood  offaerbebl 
and  bravest  children. 

Sa-'ld.  Thoueli  fallm  on  nn/  rfayi  -  The  relielition,  and  change  in  the  order 
of  these  wnrdii,  are  remarkably  beauliliil. 

aC.  Evil  iBfi nun :  As  an  illuMralion  oDhis  mny  be  adduced  Ihe  cruel  all'- 
gation  of  his  [nliliriil  enemies,  relerrod  to  in  a  former  note,  that  his  blinil. 
neu  was  to  lie  rcgaidnl  is  n  piniinhmenl  of  his  "execrable''  writings  on 
•late  affairs.  In  one  iif  hia  replies,  he  makes  known  to  ui  incidentally  hi- 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  hn man  freedom,  aiidopposilion  to  tyranny,  as  Ihe  promi- 
nent cause  of  his  Iota!  blindness — the  occasion,  at  leait.  of  rapidly  hastening 
that  sad  cvpnl.  He  says  t  "  As  for  what  1  wrote  at  any  time  (since  royatislt 
think  I  suffer  on  that  account,  and  triumph  over  me) ,  1  call  God  to  witnesf 
that  I  did  not  write  anything  bul  what  I  then  thought,  and  am  tlill  per- 
auaded  to  be,  rieht  and  true,  and  ■ci'eptable  to  Uod ;  nor  led  by  any  sort  «I 
ambition,  protit,  or  vain-glory,  but  have  done  all  from  a  sense  of  duty  tui 
honour,  or  mil  of  piety  to  my  country,  anil  for  Ihe  liberly  of  chuich  and  stUt 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  task  uf  answering  Ihe  king's  defense  was  enjoin- 
ed me  hy  public  authority,  being  both  in  an  ill  stale  of  health,  and  the  tigbl 
of  one  eye  alriiiKt  game  already,  the  physicians  openly  predicting  Ihe  loBi  uf 
bo*h  if  1  uiidrrlouk  thin  labour,  yet,  nothing  terrified  by  their  premonition,  t 
did  not  totii;  Wlance  whether  my  duty  should  be  preferred  to  my  eyes." 

The  siiliji'Ct  is  liinher  illustraled  in  a  beautiful  Mnnel,  which  he  addrecaed 
Id  Cyriac  Skinner. 

31.  Fil  audirnrt.  Ihough  fno:  This  sentiment  well  accords  wilh  that  of 
Horace.  Sat.  i.  10:  73-74: 

■ i»i|D>.  ■■  ql  miretuT  tuthL  \\hon%. 

I  onlmlul  |»iic»  lictoribui.'i 

Readers  of  poetry,  in  Milton's  days,  were  few,  especially  thoae  whose 
taste  was  suSicienlly  cultivated,  and  whose  learning  wh  sufficimtly  Tuiom 
and  profbund.  to  appreciate  what  he  was  writing 
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Of  Bacchus  and  his  reycllers,  the  race 

Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 

In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears  35 

To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drowu'd 

Both  harp  and  voice  ;  nor  could  the  Muse  defend 

Her  son.     So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores  ; 

For  thou  art  heavenly,  she  an  empty  dream. 

Say,  Groddess,  what  ensued  when  Raphael,  40 

The  afiable  Arch-Angel^  had  forwarnM 
Adam,  by  dire  example,  to  beware 
Apostasy,  by  what  befel  in  Heav'n 
To  those  apostates,  lest  the  like  befal 

In  Paradise  to  Adam  or  his  race,  45 

Charged  not  to  touch  the  interdicted  tree. 
If  they  transgress,  and  slight  that  sole  command. 
So  easily  obey'd  amid  the  choice 
Of  all  tastes  else  to  please  their  appetite. 
Though  wand'ring.     He  with  his  consorted  Eve  50 

The  story  heard  attentive,  and  was  fillM 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 
Of  things  80  high  and  strange,  things  to  their  thought 
So  unimaginable  as  hate  in  Heav'n, 

And  war  so  near  the  peace  of  God  in  bliss  55 

With  such  confusion  ;  but  the  evil  soon 

33.  Of  Bcuxhu*  and  his  revellers :  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  poet  in- 
tended this  as  an  obliqne  satire  upon  the  dissoluteness  of  Charles  the  Second 
and  his  court ;  from  whom  he  seems  to  apprehend  the  fate  of  Orpheus,  a 
&mous  poet  of  Thrace,  who,  though  he  is  said  to  have  charmed  woods  and 
rocks  with  his  divine  songs,  yet  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchanalian 
women  of  Rhodope,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  nor  could  the  muse  Calliope,  his 
mother,  defend  him ;  "  so  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores."  Nor  was  his 
wish  ineffectual,  for  the  government  suffered  him  to  live  and  die  unmolested 
— N. 

35.  Ears^  ^. :  See  Hor.  Ode.  i.  12 :  11 : 

" auritas  fidibui  canorit, 

Ducere  fii€rc«<." 

T. 

38.  Who :  (Him)  who,  &c. 
52.  Muu:  Thought. 
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What  vi'tifi  E4-rft  or  viilKfat  vas  d-.'O?  65 

B^or^  Lis  ta-ta'jrj.  vi  one  wtiow  drouth 

Yei  Marine  allaT'd.  ^till  «v>«  ihe  cnrrvDt  stremm, 

VIkm^  [i'lui'l  oiunDar  ticard  new  Uiirst  rzdtes, 

Proc««<lH)  tliQA  to  »-^k  hi*  h^ar'Dly  poft't : 

Gre«l  diinp^,  and  full  «f  w.in'l-?r  m  our  rare,  TO 

Far  dilTriri^  from  tbU  worlJ.  th'.u  basi  nveal'd 
I>ivin<:  iiili;rpr..-ti-r.  ly  favour  spnt 
I><iwn  fr'iiii  tli<'  (:iiip_vr'''an,  to  forewarn 
LTh  tiiii<:ly  of  what  uii^ht  cl<ie  have  been  our  loss, 
I'liknowii,  wtiicli  human  knowledge  could  not  reach  :  76 

For  wbicli  Ui  th'  infinil'ily  Good  we  owe 
Immortal  tbankH,  and  bU  aduionUhment 
Itcceivn  witli  wib-nin  purpoHO,  to  obHcrve 
Immutably  im  ttov'riMgn  will,  the  end 

Of  what  we  nro.     Hut  nincc  thon  ha^t  vouchsafed  80 

(iently  for  i)Ur  iuHtruction  to  iiiipart 
Thin^H  above  earthly  thought,  which  yet  conccrn'd 

on.  Deutli:  See  Book  V.  55i.     RipnUed :  Dismissed,  banished  from  hii 

(I!).  Frorrftfnl,  ir. ;  IlH  noniiiialjve  is  in  S9.  Adam,  with  dttirt  to  iniw, 
lie,  proirttlnl  lliut  It)  att  hit  hmvetdy  guril. 

70.  Ilrral  Ihingt,  ffr. :  Adam's  spetrh  to  the  angel,  wherein  he  desuM  au 
■rniiinl  iiC  what  hail  )iaw>ecl  wilhuiil  th«  regions  of  nalure  before  (he  erea- 
tiiin,  in  very  KTval  anil  milemti.  The  line;.  (.HS-IDS)  in  which  he  telli  him 
thni  iho  (Uiy  in  not  tiH>  liir  ^ivnt  for  him  to  enler  upon  such  ■  subject,  an 
•xt|niaite  uf  Iheir  kiiul. — A. 

7a.  Dirmi  inlrrprrltr:  Virgil  gives  the  latne  tille  to  MemuT-,  iv.  378 : 
*  i)ivflm." 

''  ichal  m  art:  The  ilesign  of  making  us  what  we  am  :  Hcv. 
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Our  knowing,  as  to  highest  wisdom  seemM, 

Deign  to  descend  now  lower,  and  relate 

What  may  no  less  perhaps  avail  us  known :  85 

How  first  began  this  Heav'n  which  we  behold 

Distant  so  high,  with  moving  fires  adomM 

Innamerable,  and  this  which  yields  or  fills 

All  space,  the  ambient  air  wide  interfused 

Embracing  round  this  florid  Earth :  what  cause  90 

Moved  the  Creator  in  his  holy  rest 

Through  all  eternity  so  late  to  build 

In  Chaos,  and  the  work  begun,  how  soon 

Absolved,  if  unforbid  thou  may^st  unfold 

What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets,  ask  95 

Of  his  eternal  empire,  but  the  more 

To  magnify  his  works,  the  more  we  know. 

And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 

88-90.  This  trhich  yields,  Sfc. :  Yields  space  to  all  bodies,  and  again  fills  up 
the  deserted  space,  so  as  to  be  subservient  to  motion. — R. 

Jhnbient  interfused.,  denotes  the  air  not  only  surrounding  the  earth,  but 
flowing  into,  and  spun  out  between,  all  bodies. — II. 

92.  So  late  to  build :  It  is  a  question  that  has  been  often  asked,  Why  Grod 
did  not  create  the  world  sooner?  But  the  same  question  might  be  asked  if 
the  world  had  been  created  at  any  time ;  for  still  there  were  infinite  ages 
before  that  time ;  and  that  can  never  be  a  just  exception  a<;ainst  this  time, 
which  holds  equally  against  all  time.*  It  must  be  resolved  into  the  giMxl  will 
and  pleasure  of  Almighty  God ;  but  there  is  a  farther  reason,  according  to 
Milton's  hypothesis,  which  is,  that  God,  after  the  expelling  of  Satan  and 
his  angels  out  of  Heaven,  declared  his  pleasure  to  supply  their  place  by 
creating  another  world,  and  other  creatures  to  dwell  therein. — N. 

93.  Chaos :  A  part  of  the  universe  represented  as  not  yet  reduced  to  order, 
fonn,  and  use. 

94.  Absolved:  Accomplished. 

97.  The  true  and  noblest  end  of  the  study  of  natural  science  is  here 
brought  to  view. 

98.  And  the  great  light,  ^c. :  Mr.  Thyer  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a 
better  instance  of  our  author's  exquisite  skill  in  the  art  of  ix)etry.  than  this 
and  the  following  lines.  There  is  nothing  more  really  to  be  expressed  than 
Adam's  telling  Raphael  his  desire  to  hear  the  continuance  of  his  relation ; 
and  yet  the  poet,  by  a  series  of  strong  and  noble  figures,  has  worked  it  up 
into  half  a  score  of  as  fine  lines  as  any  in  the  whole  poem.  I^rd  Shaftes- 
bury has  observed,  that  Milton's   beauties  generally   depend   upon  solid 
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Much  of  bis  nee,  tboagh  ete«p ;  sospeue  b  HwThi, 

Held  by  thy  mice,  ihr  potent  *oiee,  be  hemn,  100 

And  longer  trill  delay  to  hear  tbee  t«U 

His  generation,  and  the  ri^ng  birth 

Of  Datnre  from  the  unkppsrcnt  deep; 

Or  if  the  star  of  cv^ing  and  the  mooa 

Haste  lo  thy  audience,  night  with  her  will  bring  105 

Silenee,  and  sleep  list'niD);  to  thee  will  watch  ; 

Or  wc  can  bid  his  absence,  till  thy  song 

End,  and  dLsmiss  ihee  ere  the  morning  shine. 
Thus  Adam  his  ilioslrioQS  gaest  besought ; 

And  thus  the  God-like  Angel  answer'd  mild  :  IIO 

This  abo  thy  request  with  caotion  ask'd 

Obtain ;  ihotigh  to  recount  almighty  works, 

What  word?  or  tonpjc  of  ?eraph  can  suffice. 

Or  bi-art  of  man  suffice  to  comprehend  r 

Tet  what  tbou  can^t  attain,  whiih  U^t  may  ^rve  1 15 

To  glorify  the  >Iaker,  and  infer 
thought,  klrong  reauninE.  noble  paf^ion.  and  a  I'ontiiiued  ihiead  uf  moiai 
doctrine;  bul  in  this  place  he  has  Bbown  what  an  exaltrd  iancy.  and  the 

90.  Shi/kbm  in  Hiann  :  Suspeniled.  Held  b;  thy  voiee.  thy  potent  voiM. 
■■■pended  in  Heaven,  he  hears,  hi;.    He  delays  to  beai  ihy  vnice. 

Tbe  [upta.  as  Newinn  rr-niarks.  ullrri  iVipi  thi-  rivers  lo  etop  their  coune. 
•nd  other  inaninialc  rihji'<-i>  of  naliirr  lo  hi'sr  the  «iiigs  vl'  Orpheus  and  ihr 
like;  nay,  Ibfy  rcprei>ent  charms  and  verb's  as  capable  of  brin^iit;  the  moon 
down  ftom  Heaven  (Virg.  Kc.  viii.  J,  fi!')-  ""d  »ell-  therefore,  may  Milton 
mppoK  the  £un  lo  May,  lutpind-it  i»  //cutYH.  fo  ilmr  Ihi  an^  ttil  Ait  fnu- 
ratiBH,  and  etpedally  eiitce  uu  read  that  the  tun  did  stand  Elill  at  the  «oiee 
Of  Jwhua. 

The  same  idea  is  convejred  by  Ovid,  who  wems  to  have  been  a  {leat 
bvourite  with  Millon: 

103.  Uttappamtl :  Not  visible  on  accvcjit  of  the  darkness ;  dartmoM  tm 
tiplm  Vit  /atf  of  llu  dap,  Ueo.  i.  2. 

lis.  The  angel's  encouraging  our  Aral  parents  in  a  modest  pumiit  after 
knowleilKe.  with  the  causes  which  be  aiaigns  for  Ibe  cieatioa  of  the  worU, 
are  very  jui>t  and  beautiful. — A. 

110.  Infrr:  Knnder)  but  Newton  inteipnts  it, '^ And  bf  iofeieDce  maka 
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Thee  also  happier,  shall  not  be  withheld 

Thj  heariug ;  such  commission  from  above 

I  have  received,  to  answer  thy  desire 

Of  knowledge  within  bounds  ;  beyond  abstain  120 

To  ask,  nor  let  thine  own  inventions  hope 

Things  not  rcvealM,  which  th^  invisible  King, 

Only  omniscient,  hath  suppressed  in  night ; 

To  none  communicable  in  Earth  or  Heav'n : 

Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know :  125 

But  knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 

Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 

In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain ; 

Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 

Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind.  130 

Know  then,  that  after  Lucifer  from  Heav'n 
(So  call  him,  brighter  once  amidst  the  host 
Of  Angels  than  that  star  the  stars  among) 
Fell  with  his  flaming  legions  through  the  deep 
Into  his  place,  and  the  great  Son  return'd  135 

Victorious  with  his  saints,  th'  Omnipotent 
Eternal  Father  from  his  throne  beheld 
Their  multitude,  and  to  his  Son  thus  spake  : 

At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  fiiil'd,  who  thought 
All  like  himself  rebellious  :  by  whose  aid  140 

This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  supreme,  us  dispossess 'd. 
He  trusted  to  have  seized,  and  into  fraud 

121.  Inventions :  An  allusion  to  Keel.  vii.  29  ;  Ps.  cvi.  29.     It  has  the  sense 
of  reasoning. 

123.  Night:  Hot.  Od.  iii.  29  :  29: 

*'  Prudent  futuri  temporia  exitum 
CHliginosa  node  premit  Doiis." 

Milton  (122-23)  has  given  almost  an   exaet  translation  of  those  lines  of 
Horace. 

135.  His  place:  As  Judas  is  said  (Aets  i.  25)  to  go  to  his  own  place— aa 
appropriate  place,  a  place  of  merited  punishment. 

137.  Jit  Uast :  Probably  should  be  "  at  last." 

143.  Into  fraud :  This  word  commonly  means  deceit,  or  deception,  but 
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Drew  many,  whom  their  place  knows  here  no  more ; 

Yet  far  the  greater  part  have  kept,  I  see,  145 

Their  station  ;  Hcav'n  yet  populous  retains 

Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms 

Though  wide,  and  this  high  temple  to  freqnent 

With  ministorics  due  and  solemn  rites  : 

But  lest  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm  150 

Already  done,  to  have  dispeopled  Heav'n, 

My  damage  fondly  deem'd,  I  can  repair 

That  detriment,  if  such  it  be  to  lose 

Self-lost,  and  in  a  moment  will  create 

Another  world  ;  out  of  one  man  a  race  155 

Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dwell, 

Not  here,  till  by  degrees  of  merit  raised. 

They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way 

Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  try'd. 

And  Earth  be  changed  to  Heav'n,  and  Heaven  to  Earth,     160 

One  kingdom,  joy  and  union  without  end. 

Mean  while  inhabit  lax,  ye  Pow'rs  of  Heav'n  ; 

And  thou,  my  Word,  begotten  Son,  by  thee 

sometimes  denotes  mischief,  injury,  misfortune.  Newton  remarks  that  Mil- 
ton, who  so  constantly  makes  Latin  or  Greek  of  English,  does  it  here,  and 
extends  the  idea  to  the  miser}%  the  punishment  consecjuenl  upon  the  deceit, 
as  well  as  the  deceit  itself.     Compare  V.  709,  and  I.  609. — R. 

144.  Their  piace  knowg,  S^r. :  A  scriptural  phrase.  Job  vii.  10;  Ps.  ciii.  16. 

ir>l.  To  hare  dispeopled  Heaven :  This  phrase  is  to  be  taken  not  in  its  usual 
and  widest  sense,  but  as  m«?aning,  to  have  deprived  Heaven  of  some  inhabi* 
tants. 

ir)4,  ,^nd  in  a  motnent :  Our  author  seems  to  favour  the  opinion  of  some 
divines,  that  God's  creation  was  inslantaneous,  but  the  effects  of  it  were 
made  visible,  and  appeared  during  six  days,  in  condescension  to  the  capacities 
of  angels ;  and  is  so  relatetl  by  JVIoses  in  condescension  to  the  capacities  of 
men. — N. 

100.  Changed  to  Heaven^  Sf-r. :  Become  like  Heaven  in  the  character  and 
enjoyments  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  Heaven  changed  to  Eartk,  by  receiving  such 
obedient  creatures  from  earth.  The  holy  angels  would  also  pass  from  one  to 
the  other. 

1G2.  Inhabit  lix :  Dwell  at  ease,  unoccupied  with  war,  the  apostate  taiffk 
being  vanquished. 


This  I  perform  ;  spetik  thou  and  be  it  done. 
Kj  overshadowing  Spirit  and  might  with  theo 
I  Kcd  along  ;  ride  forth,  aad  bid  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bounds  be  Hcav'n  and  Earth, 
Boundless  the  deep,  bccauae  I  am  who  fill 
Infinitude,  nor  Tacnons  the  space. 
Though  I  uncireuiDBcribed  mjeelf  retire 
And  put  not  forth  my  goodness  which  is  free 
To  act  or  not,  necessity  and  chance 
Approach  not  mc  ;  and  what  I  will  is  &te. 

So  spake  tfa'  Almighty,  and  to  what  he  spake, 
His  Word,  the  filial  Godhead,  gave  effect. 
Intncdintc  are  the  acts  of  G-od,  more  swifl 
Than  time  or  motion  ;  bat  lo  hiinian  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of  Bpccch  bo  told  ; 
So  told  as  earthly  notion  can  receive. 
Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  id  Hcav'n, 
When  Nuch  was  heard  declared  th'  Almij^hty's  will 
Glory  they  sung  to  the  Most  High,  gtiod-niti 
To  future  men,  and  in  their  dwellings  peace  i 
Glory  to  bim,  whose  just  aronging  ire 
Had  driven  out  th'  ungodly  from  his  sight 


165.  Overihadowing  Spirit :  We  lenm  from  Gen.  i.  2,  that  Iht  Spirit  af 
Otd  maptd  (or  broodeil)  hjmm  Ikt  fart  n/  Iht  iraters.  The  Spirit  of  God  co- 
qpcimled  in  Ihe  crealior,  ami,  Ihertfort  ia  taid  lo  be  mt  along  wilh  the  Son. 
— N. 

168.  BouioiUii,  ic, :  1 
coDtaiiwd  in  il  is  nol  vaei 
fiU  it.    Though  r,  who  a 

atm,  and  do  not  exert  it  everywhere,  yel  neither  necessity  nor  chance  inllu 
encamy  actiona,8rc. — P. 

173.   Fait :  That  whirh  is  certain  to  lake  place. 

179.  NMion:  Understanding. 

183.  Glory,  Ifc. :  The  angels  are  very  properly  made  lo  sing  the  same 
divine  nng  lo  uiiljer  in  the  creation  that  they  (lid  to  luher  in  the  second 
enition  by  Jesus  Chrisl,  Luke  ii.  11.  We  approve  of  Dr.  Benttey'a  emen- 
thticm,  to  Gad  Moil  High,  as  it  improves  the  verse,  is  more  opposed  to  mtn 
kunediately  foUowing,  and  agrees  belter  with  Ihe  words  of  Luke. — N 


is  :  The  deep  is  boundless,  bui 

t  the  space 

ipty,  befBii.^c  there  is  an  infini 

tude,  and  I 

f  uiieireuni,M.Tibod.  set  U.unds  1, 

.  my  ([ood- 

PABADi^c  Lorr. 

Amd  tL*  hkhizzi'yjTkS  of  the  jsst :  to  him 

Gi^jrj  kL-i  pniis*:,  vLoiK  wudom  had  ordain'd 

Good  ■'.  a:  of  vv:!  to  cr-eat^,  inftead 

Of  ??p:r::'?  nii-ijn,  a  letter  race  to  bring 

Into  tL-.'Lr  t^j^l!  r->:>nj.  axid  throcc  diifiise  190 

Hu  g*»d  t«>  worli*  and  a^^j.^  infimte. 

So  fang  the  Ilirrarchie^  :  Mean  viiile  tbe  Son 
On  his  great  ezpr^tion  nov  ap»pearM, 
Girt  vith  ooiDipot^nee.  with  radiance  crownM 
Of  majesty  divine  ;  sap.i  i-nc-e  and  l-.-Te  195 

Immense,  and  all  his  Fath-^r  La  him  shone. 
About  hi»  chariot  namberless  vere  p*>ar*d 
Chemb  and  Strraph,  Pot'^ntates  and  Throne^, 
And  Virtu»-<,  winz*rd  Spirits,  and  chariots  win^'d 
From  th'  amioury  of  Go»i,  where  stand  of  olJ  200 

3Iyria'l.*  b-tw^.rD  tw)  brazn  in- ''in lain*  l-.'-lireU 
Against  a  ^.>I»*nin  day,  ham  '^-^'d  a;  hand. 
Celestial  e< juipair*^ :  and  n  .w  cam-:'  fi.irth 
SpoDtaDeou*,  fur  within  them  Spirit  liv':-«i, 
Atttf^ndant  on  thfir  Lord  :  H-av'n  open'd  wide  206 

Her  ever-durin^  frutes,  harmonious  soani 
On  goldt-n  hin;r».-»  movinir,  to  let  forth 

185-%7.  To  him  gfc/ry.  if. :  Remark  here  the  turn  oi  the  words  employed 
in  IM.  Grea*  Ijeauty  and  emphasis  are  ^ven  to  words  and  phrases  repealed 
in  this  manner. 

195.   Sapitenre :  WisJoru. 

197-J07.  jlboui  hts  chariot,  irr. :  The  Messiah,  by  whom,  as  we  are  told  in 
Scnplure.  the  heaven»  were  made,  goes  forth  in  the  power  ol*  his  Father, 
surrounded  with  a  ho^t  of  angeU,  and  clothed  with  such  a  majes-ty  as  he- 
comes  his  entering  upon  a  work  which,  according  to  our  conceptions,  appears 
to  be  the  utmost  exertion  of  Omnipotence.  What  a  beautiful  descriptioo 
has  our  author  raised  upon  that  hint  in  one  of  the  prophets  :  ~  And  behold 
there  came  four  chariots  out  from  between  two  mountains :  and  the  moon- 
tains  were  mountains  of  brass." — A. 

Wert  poured :  An  expression  that  shows  the  readiness  and  forwardness  of 
the  angels  to  attend  the  Messiah's  expedition.  They  were  so  earnest  as  not 
to  stay  to  form  themselves  into  regular  order,  but  tcerr  ptmrtd  numberteu 
kii  chariot.     So  in  Virg.  JEn,  i.  214,  **  Futi  per  keriam" — P. 

206-7.  Hdrmoniout :  On  golden  hinges  moTing  harmonious  sound.    Mao* 
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ITie  King  of  Glory  in  his  pow'rful  Word 
And  Spirit  coming  to  create  new  worlds. 
On  heav'nly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  the  shore  210 

They  viewM  the  vast  immeasurahle  ahyss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild, 
Up  from  the  bottom  turn'd  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  waves,  as  mountains,  to  assault 
Heaven's  height,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole.  215 

Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peace, 

ing  has  the  sense  of  producing,  as  in  III.  37  :  ^  Thoughtt  move  harmoniou* 
numberi.''^    The  infernal  doors  gave  out  a  very  different  music  (II.  881) : 

*• and  jarring  sound 

The  infernal  do«)ra.  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder,"  &c. 

209.  To  create,  ^r. ;  In  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  we  are  assured  of  this 
grand  truth,  unknown  to  at^cs  and  to  generations,  that  the  visible  heavens 
and  the  earth  <lid  not  exist  Ironi  all  eternity,  nor  arose  from  aroidontal  com- 
binations of  pre-exi.stinji;  matter,  but  had  their  beginning  from  iiod.  When- 
ever that  beginning  was  in  time,  or  whatever  it  was  in  form,  that  beginning 
was  GckI's  creative  act.  The  mat«;rial  of  the  world  was  not  eternal,  as 
some  had  dreamed,  but  was,  in  its  U'ginnin*;,  however  remote,  the  work  of 
God.  The  object  of  this  nivelation,  then,  being  simply  to  record,  for  man^s 
instruction,  how  the  earth  assumed  lU  present  goodly  frame, and  accpiired  its 
present  inhabitants,  nothing  is  said  of  its  iiitermediatt;  condition,  in  which  it 
may  have  lain  during  long  ages;  but  the  inspired  writer  goes  on  to  state 
that,  previous  to  its  existing  or{>;anization,  it  lay,  and  had  probably  for  a  long 
time  lain,  '*  without  form  and  void,"  a  dark  and  empty  confusion,  and  that 
this  was  of  a  watery  nature. — K. 

Milton  introtluces  many  antiquated  notions,  especially  that  of  a  universal 
Chaos.     Compare  notes  on  lines  SOI,  005,  1/00,  lOJW,  Book  II. 

2\0-?A.  On  heavenly  ground .  ire.:  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  whole 
poem  more  sublime  than  the  description  which  follows,  where  the  Messiah 
is  represented  at  the  hea<l  of  his  ang(.'ls,  as  looking  down  into  the  Chaos, 
calming  its  ctml'usion,  riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing  the  tirsl  out- 
line of  the  creation. — A, 

21C).  ,^nii  with  the  eentrc  mix  th  pole:  In  Chaos  was  neillujr  centre,  nor 
pole,  nor  mountains  .211';  the  angel  does  nr)t  say  there  were ;  he  tells  Adam 
there  was  such  confusion  in  Chaos,  as  if  on  earth  the  sea,  in  mountaiiious  waves, 
should  rise  Irom  its  very  lK)ttom  to  as.sault  Heaven,  and  mix  the  centre  of 
the  globe  with  the  extremities  of  it. — R. 

216.  Silenre.  ye  troubled,  6fc. :  How  much  does  the  brevity  of  the  command 
add  to  the  sublimity  and  majesty  of  it !     It  is  the  same  kind  of  beauty  that 
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Said  then  tli'  omnifie  Word  ;  joai  diacord  end ! 

Nor  stay 'd,  but  on  the  wings  of  Chembim 

Uplifted,  lo  palcmal  gliny  rode 

Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  anbom  ;  290 

For  Chao!  hoard  his  vo'CC  :  bim  all  hid  train 

Follow'd  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 

Cre*tioD,  an<l  the  wonders  of  bis  might. 

Then  i^taj'd  tbc  fernd  wbL-^'L',  and  in  bis  hand 

He  t»ol£  the  golden  compasses,  prepared  335 

In  God's  eternal  store,  X->  circumscribe 

This  universe,  and  all  create  things. 

One  fool  he  center 'd,  and  the  other  tnrn'd 

Boaad  through  the  vast  profunditj  abscore. 

And  said.  Thus  far  czI-.diI.  thus  far  thv  bounds,  230 

This  be  thy  just  circutuieri'iice,  O  world  ! 

LoogiiiiB  a-in-irra  in  (he  Mt-^ic  hi^li'rj  of  ihe  cmlioD.  It  if  of  ibe  ame 
Miaia  wiin  th.-  r»nie  omnilir  H"><r./'ifjlEriins  the  lemprsl.  in  ihs  Gospel-  wlira 
he  tuid  Jo  ih<-  raipiis  tea.  ■■  Pi'i- 1.  U  II. 11."  Mark  iv  'i...  And  bow  ele^utir 
ham  be  liin.Ml  rhe  cnminanitir:!:  wi.<nii  i-Unrt  tr,A  ptar^.  niakiog  one  ibe  fint 
and  ibe  "Ufr  the  la^t  in  Ibe  ^^nleniv.  an<l  ibere-hy  siting  Ibe  nralei  lorcc 
■Dd  cmptivi*  to  both;  and  hnw  nnbly  t.a.s  he  couriii.le.1  Ibe  line  niih* 
kponder.  or  i"<\  of  two  lona  Mllabifs.  wnU-h  ia  i.ol  a  (timmon  ii>eai>uje  in 
this  place,  )>i. I  wlivn  used  ii  luivt^nly  Kri-aEi^iu  a  rJbwer  i>fDnui:i-ia(ioo, 
■nd  thereby  llxei  nviie  llie  atleiitiuu  ol  tiie  reader. — N. 

217.   Omn./ir:  All-creatm^. 

aao.  Cham :  Ri-eions  of  Oiaos. 

224.  Firn-i:   IW.  Od.  i.  1  ;    I  t 


Mi  Gaf'/m  rmpatvt :  Tin-  ihnriehi  of  the  eoliien  rr.:npa««»  ij  ninoeired 
■llogelhcr  ill  lI'itNer's  tpiril.  and  i>  a  viry  niili]e  inci'!-i.t  in  lhi>  worderfnl 
deicripiion.  Ili.mer,  when  he  speaks  nf  ihe  goj.^  a.Tntiei  lo  them  «erenl 
■imE  aul  in^1^llIIll?llt».  with  the  runie  ETeati)r«s  of  i:i.izinaIioii.  Let  the 
reader  -nly  \fi-\--  lU:  dorfrif.iion  of  .\liiierva'b  -  jis  or  iiuckler,  iu  the  Firth 
Book,  wiih  h'-i  ^ifsr.  which  woiitd  uvenuni  whule  »<)Uadrans  awl  her  hel- 
met thai  wa>  piilTicient  toeoier  an  army  diauiinutof  a  >ii.ndml  rjiitf'.  The 
(Cnlden  mmiatipGii.  in  the  aUnc-menlioned  pacca^.  api^ar  a  very  naturaj  in- 
strumeul  in  the  band  oT  him  whuni  Platu  wnirwiicre  cal)»  the  Dirine 
Geonielrir-ian.  \*  x^iKlty  Al■^\n\lX^  io  clothing  alsliaci  iilew  in  ule-^ocies  and 
i«lvi1>]e  inaiptv,  wp  find  a  Ria^iificeTil  dncnptioa  ui  the  rmtjon.  fonDcd 
after  the  i-unc  manner,  in  the  Hebrew  Scrij.tuiB. — A. 
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Thus  God  the  Heav'n  created,  thus  the  Earth, 
Matter  unform'd  and  void.     Darkness  profound 
Cover 'd  th'  abyss  ;  but  on  the  watVy  calm 
His  brooding  wings  the  Spirit  of  God  outspread,  235 

And  vital  virtue  infused  and  vital  warmth 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass,  but  downward  purged 
The  black  tartarcous  cold  infernal  dregs 
Adverse  to  life :  then  founded,  then  conglobed 
Like  things  to  like,  the  rest  to  scv'ral  place  240 

Disparted,  and  between  spun  out  the  air ; 
And  Earth,  self- balanced,  on  her  centre  hung. 
Let  there  be  light,  said  God  :  and  forthwith  light 

232.  The  reader  will  naturally  remark  how  exactly  Milton  copies  Mo6ei 
m  his  account  of  the  creation.  This  Seventh  Book  may  be  called  a  sort  oi 
paraphrase  upon  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Milton  not  only  observes  the 
same  series  and  order,  but  preserves,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  very  words,  as  we 
may  see  in  this  and  other  instances. — N. 

233.  Unformed  and  void :  Gen.  i.  2. 

235.  Milton  here  follows  the  original  Hebrew  more  closely  than  the  com- 
mon translation  does. 

239.  Founded:  Moulded.     Conglobed:  United 

240.  Like  things^  ^c. : 

'*  Diflugere  inde  loci  ]>artes  cotperc.  paresque 
C  um  paribus  Jungi  res/'  &c. 

Lucrel.  v.  138. 

243.  Let  there  be  light :  Milton  endeavours  to  give  some  account  how  light 
was  created  the  first  day,  when  the  sun  \\  as  not  formed  till  the  fourth  day. 
He  says  that  it  was  ''  aphcrd  in  a  radlatit  rtoud.'^  and  so  jourunfd  round  t.hr 
earth  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle ;  and  hen-in  h«;  is  ju^tifn•(^  by  tlie  authority  <»f 
some  commentalors ;  though  others  think  this  li«;}it  was  \]io  lJi;htof  the  snu, 
which  shone  as  yet  very  imperfectly,  and  did  not  appear  in  full  lustre  till 
the  fourth  day. — N. 

The  changes  of  day  and  night,  which  are  described  as  exi.'«ling  lM?fore  the 
fourth  day.  could  not  have  existe<l  without  the  j^un,  seeing  that  they  (leiK^nd 
on  the  earth's  relation  to  that  luminary,  (ieology  concurs  with  Scripture  in 
declaring  the  existence  of  the  watery  chaos  previou>ly  to  the  era  in  which 
man,  and  his  contemporary  animals,  received  their  being.  The  eaith  then 
existed  as  the  wreck  of  an  anterior  creation,  with  all  its  pre\ious  and 
interim  arrangements  and  fossil  remairus;  but  strangely  con\  ulsed  and  frac- 
tured, submerged  in  water,  and  enshroudi^d  in  darkness.  Thus  it  lay,  pro- 
tmbly  for  an  immense  period  ;  life  was  extinct ;  but  matter  continued  subject 
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Etfa'^r*«]  fim  'ifxhiogr..  <inint«ii«j««  pure, 

{•pniDZ  fr^'Oi  Ui«  d^ep,  tiid  from  ber  utiTe  cut  245 

To  jiumi-r  tfap.-a^h  th';  *;tt  rifjm  begut, 

8f>b?r*'d  in  k  nduDt  clonij  ;  for  j«t  ibe  son 

W*-  n'li :  -li<-  in  a  ct"a<lv  uberaacle 

fvfi'iuni'd  ib^  whi]^.     God  saw  ihe  liglit  was  good ; 

And  liu'Li  fr'^ni  •larkn'-'s  hr  the  hemisphere  250 

JHv'vM  :  lijcht  th<r  I>ay,  ^lod  darkness  Night 

lie  Darned.     Thu!<  mof  the  firit  day  ev'n  and  morn 

N'tr  [«*t  uncelelirated,  nor  nnsong 

Bj  the  cclertial  chuir)-,  wLen  orient  light 

to  the  tune  lawK  with  whirh  it  had  been  oriEioallf  endowed.  The  mom 
attradtMt,  tin!  Mine  repiilMon.  the  ume  rombinilioD  of  toma.  which,  bj 
tlie  will  i>f  fiwi,  liave  evpr  been  ii.heretit  in  il.  Hi\]  exided.  The  Eun,  tl^a 
•cling  hy  its  iiMial  lawi  upruj  hi  ^a.'-I  a  Imdy  nI'  uateif.  i{ra>li;ally.  in  tbt 
euutiniHiii-  lai>-<-  'il  «:■<■•.,  ilrew'  up  a  |in"!ij;ioii»  ninss  of  lii'ni*  and  dark 
vajmirK,  wlnrli.  hi-M  'i.-ifnHi.il  in  i||i-  a[n><ii^phere.  threw  a  jail  of  blacked 
IiiKbt  ari'iiinl  ilie  ijliilii-.  AN  tbiij(f  Iwiiiralli  it  U'canie  iiiribible.  iiid  no  lay 
of  lielit  nriilil  )>if:i>r«  llin  Ihifk  raiMipy  W  ilHrkiiPx.  Layer  iipon  layer,  in 
alouKt  iiifitiilu  kum-v-iiHi  nl'  rlOf^'ly-jnckLiI  aiid  itarkliiic  cliiuls.  tilled  the 
alnimplKTi'.  aiirl  alvHirltil  irvery  partirle  of  lisht  lung  before  il  could  reach 
tlw  mitun^  1.1  i-iitth ;  aiHl  in  the  (iiltc--!  cxlcnt  ivaa  the  laiiKiiage  of  Scrip- 
tan  jiisfiliiil.  that  ~rlark|jr^  was  ii|X)n  tliir  fare  uf  the  di'ep.'' 

Bnt  wWn  Ciol  wiw  fit.  in  the  fuliieas  of  time,  to  coniincnce  the  new 
CTMlion,  Hml  jin;|Jur>r  lli«  ■li'Kilute  eaith  for  tlii:  almdc  of  man,  tbii:  dense 
harrier  wliii'h  >hiil  onl  IIh>  liiiht.  U'Kan.  at  his  hiuh  word,  to  di.'-)iene,  pie- 
cipilMli',  iir  linuk  it|i,  iiiid  In  Id  in  liulit  upon  the  wnleni.  It  was  nul  likel; 
to  Ik,  li'T  «a-  it  iHTii-Mjiry  In  Iw,  h  r-iidck'n  cliiiii^'e  from  the  depth  uf  utlei 
ilnrkiii'ss  tr.  ill.'  Iiliij.p  ipf  Miimy  rluy,  but  tin'  IrtlitiK  in  of  lichl  wilhoiil  Bun- 
:ihiii(' — Ihr'  h'iun'r>  of  llii-t  lii;ht,  (lio  li.Kiy  of  the  siin,  not  bocomiNg  visihlt 
iinlil  Ih''  luLirTli  il.i)'.  H'liMi  ilx  tiill  tilory  wai.  diBi-lowd,  and  when  once  more 
itn  1H:Illll^  -.li'Mii'  lliioii:-h  1)ii-  jHiriRil  alnii»'|i1irn.',  u]>on  mountainB  and  vallryi, 
Bi;(l  iijHniH-u^  unil  livrTS  i\»  of  old. — K, 

:j.|n.  Jmirnrfi  Ihr  uiry  liluiim  :  IVib  lhroii(;h  the  ubBCurc  air. 

'^:<:t.  .Vrir/nW;  I'ai-M'il.  Tlie  beatiiii's  of  ik'sctiplioii  lie  so  very  thick, 
that  il  ii>  Hlitiiwi  iiii|>iiK.ihle  to  iinimerate  tlieni.  The  poet  ha«  employed  on 
tbelii  llw  wliide  eiii'ruy  uf  onr  limpn^  Tlie  »'vpnil  prea!  scenes  of  th^; 
erration  rim-  up  to  view  mie  after  aiiolber,  in  tuch  a  manner  llinl  the  reader 
Mvin*  lo  bi'  pren'iit  al  thiH  wnrBleifiil  work,  and  to  astiht  among  the  choin 
of  anB"l»  wli.1  are  the  upectulora  of  it.  How  glorioua  is 
the  first  day  1 — A. 
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Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld  :  256 

Burth-day  of  Heav'n  and  Earth :  with  joy  and  shont 
The  hollow  universal  orb  they  fill'd, 
And  touch'd  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning  praised 
God  and  his  works  ;  Creator  him  they  sung, 
Both  when  first  evening  was,  and  when  first  morn.  260 

Again,  God  said,  let  there  be  firmament 

255.  Exhaling :  Rising  as  vapour. 

256.  Hollow  univergal  orb :  Orb  of  the  universe,  concave,  and  without  in- 
liabitant.    Compare  267. 

261.  jSgain,  God  taid :  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  (which  Mil- 
ton copies)  is  strictly  anthropopathic^  or  in  harmony  with  the  feelings,  views, 
and  popular  modes  of  expression  which  prevail  in  an  early  state  of  society, 
and  which  are  always  best  adapted  for  universal  use.  Hence  the  collo- 
qoial  or  dramatic  style  of  the  account.  For  example  :  ^nd  God  mid — not 
that  there  was  any  vocal  utterance,  where,  as  yet,  there  was  no  ear  to  hear 
(each  of  which  would  imply  a  corporeal  structure)  — let  there  be  light — let  there 
beajirmament — let  the  earth  bring  forth ;  by  which  we  are  to  understand  that 
these  effects  were  produced  just  as  if  such  a  fiat  had  been,  in  each  instance, 
vocally  uttered,  and  such  a  formula  actually  employed.  The  bare  volitions 
of  the  Infinite  Mind  are  deeds. 

In  order  to  interpret  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  aright,  another  fact  to  be  born*> 
in  mind  is,  that  every  visible  object  is  spoken  of,  not  according  to  its  scien- 
tific character,  but  optically^  or  according  to  its  appearance ;  just  as,  with  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  solar  system,  we  s})eak,  even  in  scientific  works,  of 
the  sun  as  rising  and  telling.  For  example — Had  there  been  an  unscientific 
human  spectator  of  the  creative  process,  the  atmosphere  would  have  ap- 
peared to  his  eye  as  it  does  still  to  every  untutored  eye — a  firm  and  solid 
expanse,  sustaining  the  waters  above.  The  sun  and  the  moon  would  have 
appeared  to  be  "two  great  lights-'  of  nearly  equal  ma£;nilude,  compared  with 
which  all  the  astral  systems  deserved  only  that  which  is  allotted  to  them 
— a  passing  word.  The  describer  is  supposed  to  occupy  an  earthly  position, 
himself  the  centre  of  the  universe.  The  earth  is  said  lo  have  brought  forth 
grass,  and  the  waters  to  have  pnxluced  living  creatures,  though  we  are  to 
believe  that  no  creative  iK)wer  was  delegated  to  the  elements  to  produce 
them,  but,  that  they  were  made  in  full  perfection  by  the  simple  volition  of 
Omnipotence ;  but  then,  to  a  human  looker-on,  they  would  so  appear  to 
liave  been  pnxluced.  And  the  fiat  i.s  said  lo  have  been  issued,  **  Let  the  dr}' 
land  appear^'*  when  there  was  no  human  eye  to  see  it ;  but  had  there  been  a 
spectator,  it  would  have  risen  ta  his  view  as  if  such  a  command  had  been 
literally  given.  And  if  to  this  optical  mode  of  description  it  be  objected 
that  as  there  uhu  no  human  spectator,  the  account  can  only  be  received  and 
interpreted  as  an  allegorical  representation,  we  reply  that  it  is  the  very 
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Amid  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide 

The  waters  from  the  waters.     And  God  made 

The  firmament,  expanse  of  liquid,  pure, 

Transparent,  elemental  air,  diffused  265 

In  circuit  to  the  uttermost  convex 

Of  this  great  round :  partition  firm  and  sure, 

The  waters  underneath  from  those  above 

Dividing :  for  as  earth,  so  he  the  world 

Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm,  in  wide  270 


method  for  answering  its  great  design — ^that  of  being  popularly  intelligible ; 
and  that  the  way  in  which  it  becomes  both  intelligible  and  vividly  gmpfaic, 
is  by  placing  the  reader,  in  imagination,  in  the  position  of  a  spectator^— 
Harris  on  ^Man  Primeval,''  11. 12. 

Firtnament:  Kitto  properly  observes  that  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  (Gren.  i.  7)  thus  translated  is,  expantion,  ouiitrttcking,  attenuO' 
turn,  elasticity^  which  are  the  very  properties  of  our  atmosphere ;  but  the 
word  used  by  the  Greek  translators,  together  with  the  long-prevalent  notion, 
that  the  material  heavens  formed  a  solid  hemispheric  arch,  shining  and  pel- 
lucid, in  which  the  stars  were  set,  led  subsequent  translators  to  render  Uie 
word  by  firmament.  This  word  is,  however,  admissable,  if  by  solidity  is 
meant  no  more  than  that  the  fluid  atmosphere  has  density  or  consistence 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  waters  above  it. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  correct  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  our  atmosphere  now 
first  existed.  The  dense  vapour  which  is  supposed  to  have  previously  in- 
vested the  earth,  implies  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere.  But  it  now  first, 
at  this  time,  existed  as  a  separating  expanse ;  and  now  divested  of  the  gross 
murky  particles  with  which  it  was  charged,  it  became  transparent  and  re- 
spirable — the  medium  of  light  and  of  life  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  expanse  is  described  as  separating  the  waters  from  the  icaters.  The 
historian  speaks  as  things  would  have  appeared  to  a  spectator  at  the  time  of 
the  creation.  A  portion  of  the  heavy,  watery  vapour  had  flown  into  the 
upper  regions,  and  rested  there  in  dense  clouds,  which  still  obscured  the 
sun;  while  below,  the  whole  earth  was  still  covered  with  water,  for  the 
dry  land  had  not  yet  appeared.  Thus  we  see  the  exquisite  propriety  with 
which  the  firmament  is  said  to  have  divided  "the  waters  from  the  waters.'- 
— K. 

266.  Convex:  Convexity.     Round:  Orb  (227). 

269.  World :  By  this  word  is  here  meant  the  entire  organized  univene,  as 
explained.  Book  II.  1029,  in  a  note.  This  universal  orb  is  represented  as 
being  surrounded  by  a  crystalline  ocean,  which  served  the  purpose  of 
rating  it  from  the  disturbing  forces  of  Chaos. 


OtT^talltna  ooe&n,  md  tlie  lottd  miarnle 

Of  Chaos  far  removed,  leet  fierce  extremes 

Cootigaous  might  distemper  the  whole  frame ; 

And  ne&T*n  he  n&med  the  FirmomeDt.     So  bt'd 

And  morDiDg  chonu  song  the  seoond  day.  ST-^ 

The  eftrth  was  fonti'd.  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  cmbryon  immature  involved, 
Appear'd  not.     Over  all  the  &oe  of  th'  earth 
Hun  ocean  flow'd,  not  idle,  bat  with  warm 
Prolific  humour  soft'ning  all  her  globe,  280 

'   Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive, 
Batiate  witb  genial  moisture,  when  C^od  sud, 
Be  gatber'd  now,  ye  waters  under  IleBv'n, 
Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear. 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear  285 

Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds  j  their  tops  ascend  the  sky  : 
So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters :  thither  ^oy  290 

Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uproll'd 
As  drops  on  dust  conglobing  from  the  diy; 
Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct, 
For  baste  :  such  flight  the  great  command  impress'd 

277.  Embrytn  immalurt :  The  earth,  that  is,  the  [and,  hul  not  yet  been 
bnnighl  to  light :  it  wu  Etitl  enwrapped  in  the  ocean  of  waters.  To  use  the 
figure  here  employed,  it  wai  not  yet  bom. 

181.  Ftrmnted:  Encited. 

S84.  Thie  act  of  creative  power  musl,  to  be  thus  immediate,  have  kiii 
attended  by  a  tremendous  convulsion  of  the  exterior  portions  of  the  ^u\f. 
upheaving  certain  portions  of  the  land,  and,  of  course,  depremitig  oiIu'K. 
thereby  leaving  vast  hollows,  into  which  the  waters,  diffused  over  thr 
earth's  surface,  receded,  and  within  which  they  wure  confined.  Most  su:>- 
Umely  does  Millon  describe,  in  the  following  lines,  the  immediate  r-lfect  of 
the  Divine  command,  which  the  third  day  heard. — £■ 

Newton  has  called  attention  to  the  beautiful  numbers  in  the  following  lines, 
tod  finely  observed,  that  (hey  seem  lo  rise  with  the  rising  mountains,  and  to 
•ink  again  with  the  foiling  waters. 

SS3.  Cofiglalnng :  Forming  themselves  into  spherical  muses. 
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On  the  swift  floods.     As  armies  at  the  call  295 

Of  trumpet  (for  of  armies  thou  hast  heard) 

Troop  to  their  standard,  so  the  wat'ry  throng, 

Wave  rolling  after  wave,  where  way  they  found ; 

If  steep,  with  torrent  rapture ;  if  through  plain, 

Soft-ebbing  ;  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  hill,  300 

But  they,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide 

With  serpent  error,  wand'ring  found  their  way, 

And  on  the  washy  ooze  deep  channels  wore ; 

Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry, 

All  but  within  those  banks,  where  rivers  now  305 

Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

The  dry  land,  Earth,  and  the  great  receptacle 

Of  congregated  waters  he  calPd  Seas : 

And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  said.  Let  th'  earth 

Put  forth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed,  310 

And  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  her  kind, 

299.  Rapture :  Rapidity  and  violence. 

303.   Washy  ooze :  Watery,  soft  mud. 

306.  Drair,  ^. :  The  rivers  are  imagined  as  persons  of  quality  drawmg 
the  train  of  their  robes  after  them. 

310-27.  Put  forth  the  verdant  grass^  S^c. :  The  rising  of  the  whcde  vege- 
table world  is  here  described ;  the  description  being  filled  with  all  the 
graces  that  other  poets  have  lavished  on  their  descriptions  of  the  spring,  and 
leading  the  reader^s  imagination  into  a  theatre  equally  surprising  and  beau- 
tiful.—A. 

311.  Fruit-tree  yielding  fruit:  Not  only  is  the  language  of  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony  popular,  and  that  of  a  supposed  witness  (see  note  on  261) ;  it  re- 
lates specifically  to  the  rare  of  man.  Besides  being  prepared  for  man,  it 
concerns  itself  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  with  what  belongs  to  him.  Of 
the  creation  of  angels  nothing  is  said.  Respecting  the  starry  heavens  a 
brief  clau»e  is  employed ;  for  what  are  they  all  to  man,  in  his  present  state, 
compared  with  the  sun,  which  makes  his  day,  the  moon  which  rules  his 
night,  and  the  earth  on  which  he  dwells?  In  the  account  of  the  vegetable 
(Teat ion,  no  mention  is  made  of  timber-trees,  the  giants  of  the  botanical 
kingdom :  the  history  is  confined  to  the  production  of  grasses,  or  food  for 
cattle:  to  herbs,  or  grain  and  leguminous  plants  for  his  own  use,  and  to 
fruit-bearing  trees;  all  relating,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  wants  and  con- 
veniences of  mankind.  Nor  does  the  account  of  the  animal  creation  contain 
a  hint  in  reference  to  the  production  of  stationary  beings,  or  of  micro0oopie 
anin  alcules,  though  these  form  numerically  the  vast  majority  of  animal 
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Whose  seed  is  in  herself  upon  the  earth. 

He  scarce  had  said,  when  the  hare  earth,  till  then 

Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadom'd, 

Brought  forth  the  tender  grass,  whose  verdure  clad  315 

Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green ; 

Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flow'r'd 

Opening  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 

Her  bosom  smelling  sweet :  and  these  scarce  blown, 

Forth  flourished  thick  the  clust'ring  vine,  forth  crept  320 

The  smelling  gourd,  upstood  the  corny  reed 

Embattled  in  her  field,  and  th'  humble  shrub, 

And  bush  with  firizzled  hair  implicit.     Last 

Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 

Their  branches,  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemm'd  325 

Their  blossoms :  with  high  woods  the  hills  were  crown'd. 

With  tufts  the  valleys,  and  each  fountain  side. 

With  borders  long  the  rivers  :  that  earth  now 

SeemM  like  to  Heav'n,  a  seat  where  Gods  raighrdwell, 

iftences.  The  history  relates  to  the  familiarly  known,  the  visible,  and  the 
useful  among  animals.  Man  himself  is  described  as  created  last ;  plainly  in- 
timating that  all  which  had  gone  before  was  only  a  means  of  which  he  was 
to  be  the  subordinate  end.  If  the  creation  itseif,  then,  be  thus  designed  to 
cubserve  his  welfare,  it  is  only  in  harmony  with  this  fact,  that  the  accmaU 
of  the  creation  should  be  given  in  a  style  so  familiar  as  to  be  easily  under- 
stood by  him,  in  a  manner  so  graphic  as  to  make  him  present,  and  to  paint 
it  to  his  eye ;  and  that  it  should  confine  itself  chiefly  to  that  which  more 
immediately  concerns  him. — Harris,  **  Man  Primeval,"  13,  14. 

317.  Herbs :  (Brought  forth)  herbs. 

321.  Smelling  gourd:  Bentley  and  Newton  prefer  to  read  it  ttodling 
gourd.  ' 

Corny :  Strong  and  stiff  like  a  horn,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  22 : 

"  Quo  cornea  lammo 
Virgulta,  et  densii  hastilibas  horrida  myrtof." 

322.  Embattled :  Arranged  as  for  battle. 

323.  Implicit :  Infolded,  intangled. 

325.  Gtmm'd:  Put  forth.  328.  That:  So  that. 

329.  In  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  description  of  the  work  ot  creation, 
Milton  owes  much  to  Du  Bartas,  whose  curious  work,  in  the  excellent  trans- 
latioa  of  John  Sylvester  (time  of  James  I.),  scarcely  deserves  the  neglect 
into  which  it  has  fallen.    But  Milton's  hand  turns  to  gold  whatever  it 
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Or  wander  with  delight,  aud  love  to  haunt 

Her  sacred  Khades.     Thou<;h  God  had  yet  not  rainM 

Upon  the  earth,  and  man  to  till  the  ground 

None  was,  but  from  the  earth  a  dewy  mist 

Went  up  and  water M  all  the  ground,  and  each 

Plant  of  the  field,  whieli,  ere  it  was  in  th'  earth 

God  matlo,  and  evVy  h^rb,  before  it  grew 

On  the  green  t^tem  :  <iod  saw  that  it  was  good  : 

So  ev'n  and  morn  recorded  the  third  day. 

A^r-aiii  the  Almighty  spake,  Let  there  be  Lights 
High  in  the  exjuinse  of  Heaven,  to  divide 
The  day  from  night :  an<l  let  them  be  for  signs, 
For  seas(»ns,  and  for  days,  and  circling  years  ; 
And  let  them  be  for  lights,  as  I  ordain 
Their  office  in  the  firmament  of  Heav'n, 
r<^  irivj'  light  nn  the  earth  :  and  it  was  so. 
And  (lod  ma<le  tW(r  gn"at  lights,  great  for  their  use 


loueh*'^  :  and  hen*  wr  liav«»  srt  In'tbre  us,  with  wonderful  skill,  thi 
o!  many  pa^P'*  id  Du  Barta««. — K. 

o'iS.  Rtronftii :  Koj'iMJTf'd.  aiuioiuici'd. 

'M'}.  To  :^itr  liij/if.  6rr. :  It  is  a  \«'iy  strong  ar^iiiucnt  aa:aiiist  \\ 
wiiich  a»i;;ijs  luni;  a^«"&  t»»  tlir  "day>"  ol  ^^criptlm^  that  the  ra 
8un  did  not  sliine  iii)<)n  tlio  earth  until  tiit>  I'uuitii  day :  lor  if  each 
a  th<»n<.ind  or  six  thousand  ycais,  as  sonif  sn|»iH)M?.  the  vi.'«|;etati* 
World  niiuld  have  ln'i'ii  ]<  It  \Mtlii>ut  that  dir«Mt  lit^lit  and  heat  ol 
wliii'h  is  ffcsciitial  to  niot>t  »»1  ihr-  Iwrriis  ot  \f»i('tahh*  existence.  ] 
that  lh«"  plants  to  which  tin*  Noin*  ol  (mm!  had  yiven  lite,  oould  not 
tuit.'d  tlit/ir  pro(hi('t.<.  or  maintaint-d  their  tieinu.  had  not  the  solar  ai 
very  sh«utly  after  }inKlu<vd,  We  liavi-.  in  this,  indeed,  a  reason  fi 
uii>>'ii>n  "1  the  solar  intlueiioe  nut  atttr  the  creation  i»f  the  j^reen  b 

'^U\.  Math  tui)  j^rraf  ili^h/a :  ImmI  f/uufc  th<Mn.  not  in  the  seiu 
creatinu  tlnMu,  Init  lie  made  them  an>wer  the  purj>ose  innnediatel} 
namely,  to  rule  by  <lay  and  by  ni«{hl.  In  the  Hebrew,  the  word 
thus  translated,  is  a  ditlerent  word  Iroin  that  translated  by 
*•  created."  It  sitniifies.  as  in  many  other  ])assai!:es  of  Scripture,  1 
or  prepare,  lor  a  jiarticular  use.  Thi»  objection  to  this  view  lias  b 
really  assij^is  no  .«ij)ecilic  work  ol'  creation  to  the  fourth  day,  but  i 
work  ot"  clearinj;  away  the  mist.  cloud<,  and  vapours,  and  thus  rei 
eun  arul  moon  visible;  but  the  ^ame  obji'ction  wtudd  lie  against  tli 
the  weoMti  (lay,  its  we  have  explaintni  it.  and  to  a  considerable  i 
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To  Man  ;  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  day, 

The  less  by  night  altem ;  and  made  the  stars 

And  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  Heav'n 

T'  illuminate  the  earth,  and  rule  the  day  350 

In  their  vicissitude,  and  rule  the  night, 

And  light  from  darkness  to  divide.     God  saw, 

Surveying  his  great  work,  that  it  was  good  : 

For,  of  celestial  bodies,  first  the  sun, 

A  mighty  sphere,  he  framed,  unlightsome  first,  355 

Though  of  ethereal  mould  :  then  form'd  the  moon 

Globose,  and  ev'ry  magnitude  of  stars. 

And  sow'd  with  stars  the  Heav'n  thick  as  a  field : 

Of  light  by  for  the  greater  part  he  took. 

Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  placed  360 

In  the  sun's  orb,  made  porous  to  receive 

And  drink  the  liquid  light,  firm  to  retain 

Her  gathered  beams,  great  palace  now  of  light. 

Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 

work  of  the  third  day.  Kitto  has  remarked  upon  this  subject,  that  the  sun 
And  moon  appearing  for  the  first  time,  and,  of  course,  as  new  creations,  they 
would  be  described  as  such,  in  the  same  phraseology  that  has  l)efoi«  been 
used ;  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  understand  the  sacred  writer 
as  asserting  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  that  day,  but  only  their 
development  on  that  day  as  adapted  to  the  purposes  intended,  the  creation 
of  them  having  previously  taken  place.  Milton's  theory  (.'JolKiCG) ,  is  very 
different — quite  poetical,  indeed,  but  destitute  of  the  countenance  and  support 
(^modern  science. 

347.  As  the  days  are  reckoned  from  evening  to  evening,  the  moon  must 
first  have  shone,  and  subsequently  the  sun.  If  man  had  then  existed  on  the 
etrth  (says  Kitto)  the  appearance  of  the  "*  pale  regent  of  the  night"  would 
have  prepared  his  mind  and  his  eye  for  the  glory  of  that  ^^  greater  light'' 
which  the  day  was  to  disclose. 

•348.  jSltem :  Alternate,  in  succession. 

360.  Shrine :  Case,  or  enclosure. 

3C1-62.  PorouSy  yet  firm:  Milton  seems  to  have  taken  this  thought  from 
what  is  said  of  the  Bologna  stone,  whick,  being  placed  in  the  light,  will  im- 
bibe, and  for  some  time,  retain  it,  so  as  to  illuminate  a  dark  place. — R. 

362.  Liquid :  Lucret.  v.  '2H'i : 

"  Liirgui  itom  liquidi  ion%  luminii  sether^u*  koI  '* 
364.  Other  start :  The  planets  are  meant.    Their  coming  to  the  sun  as  a 
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Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light,  966 

And  hence  the  morning  planet  gilds  her  horns ; 

By  tincture  or  reflection  they  augment 

Their  small  peculiar,  though  for  human  sight 

So  far  remote,  with  diminution  seen. 

First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen,  370 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  th'  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  through  Heaven's  high  road.     The  grey 

Dawn  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danced, 

Shedding  sweet  influence.     Less  bright  the  moon,  375 

But  opposite  in  levelPd  west  was  set 


fountain  for  their  light,  is  a  highly  poetical  idea,  and  not  to  he  literally 
derstood  as  conveying  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  matter. 

368.  Peculiar :  Exclusive  or  independent  property. 

370-84.  First  in  hi»  east,  S^c. :  The  several  glories  of  the  heavens  make 
their  appearance  on  the  fourth  day.  One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could 
be  so  concise  in  his  description  of  the  six  days'  work,  as  to  oomprehend 
them  within  the  bounds  of  an  episode,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  particular 
as  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  them.  This  is  still  more  remarkable  in  his 
account  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to  our  view 
the  whole  animal  creation,  from  the  reptile  to  the  Behemoth.  The  sixth 
day  concludes  with  the  formation  of  man,  upon  which  the  angel  takes  occa- 
sion, as  be  did  after  the  battle  in  Heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his  obedieoce, 
which  was  the  principal  design  of  this  visit. — A. 

372.  Longitude :  Degrees  of  longitude ;  the  sun- s  course  from  east  to  wett, 
III.  $76 ;  Ps.  xix.  5. 

373.  The  gray  davm^  ^c. ;  These  are  beautiful  images,  and  very  much  re- 
semble the  famous  picture  of  the  morning  by  Guido,  where  the  Sun  is  repre- 
sented in  his  chariot,  with  the  Aurora  flying  before  him  shedding  flowen, 
uid  seven  beautiful  nymph-like  figures  dancing  before  and  about  his  chariot, 
v^'hich  are  commonly  taken  for  the  Hours,  but  possibly  may  be  the  Plriadn, 
as  they  are  seven  in  number,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  the 
Hours  should  be  signified  by  that  number  particularly. 

The  Pleiades  are  seven  stars  in  the  neck  of  the  constellation  Taurus,  which 
rise  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  In  sa3ring,  therefore,  that  the 
Pleiades  danced  before  the  sun  at  bis  creation,  the  poet  intimates  very 
plainly  that  the  creation  was  in  the  spring,  according  to  the  common  opinioiiy 
Virg.  Georg.  ii.  338,  &c.  See  also  Job  xxxviii.  31,  for  the  origin  of  ^  shed* 
ding  sweet  influence.'' — ^N. 

376.  LndPd  west:  Western  horizon. 
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EBb  mirror,  with  fall  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him,  for  other  light  Rhe  needed  none 

In  that  aspect ;  and  still  that  distance  keeps 

Till  night,  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines,  380 

Revolved  on  Heav'n's  great  axle ;  and  her  reign  . 

With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds. 

With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appeared 

Spangling  the  hemisphere.     Then  first  adom'd 

With  her  bright  luminaries  that  set  and  rose,  385 

Olad  evening  and  glad  mom  orown'd  the  fourth  day. 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  generate 
Beptile  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul : 
And  let  fowl  fly  above  the  earth,  with  wings 
Display^  on  th'  open  firmament  of  Heaven.  390 

And  God  created  the  great  whales,  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteously 
The  waters  generated  by  their  kinds. 
And  ev'ry  bird  of  wing  after  his  kind  ; 

And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  bless 'd  them,  saying,  395 

Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  in  the  seas. 
And  lakes,  and  running  streams,  the  waters  fill; 
And  let  the  fowl  be  multiply'd  on  th'  earth. 
Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals  400 

377.  His  mirror :  The  moon  is  here  beautifully  described  as  the  mirror  of 
the  sun. 

379.  ^9pict :  Relation,  position 

383.  Dividual:  Divided. 

387-^.  Let  the  vmtert  generate^  6ft. :  Milton  scarcely  anywhere,  in  so  nar- 
row a  compass,  indicates  his  profound  knowledge  of  biblical  lore,  as  in  this 
veinon  he  has  given  of  the  first  clause  of  the  Divine  mandate  uttered  on 
the  fifth  day  of  creation.  He  knew  that  the  word  translated  **  moving  crea- 
ture," was  not  "moving'^  or  "  creeping"  (as  elsewhere  rendered),  but 
rapidly  multiplpng,  or  ^^  swarming  creatures ;"  in  short,  it  is  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  living  creatures,  inhabiting  the  waters,  which  are  oviparous,  and  re- 
markable for  fecundity,  as  we  know  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  finny 
tribes.  In  other  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  applied  even  to  the  smaller  land 
animals  and  reptiles  noted  for  their  swarming  abundance. — K. 

388-02.  Smd:  Creature. 
14 
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Of  fidi  duit  with  their  fins  and  ihiimig  msIm 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  Mulls  tfatt  oft 
Bank  the  mid-sea :  part  sin^  or  with  male 
Oraae  the  sea-weed  their  pasture,  and  throu^  grofUi 
Of  eoral  jitray  or  sporting  with  quick  glanoe. 
Shew  to  the  sun  tibeir  waved  ooats  dn^  with  goU, 
Or  in  their  peaiiy  shells  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  nutriment,  or  under  roeks  thdr  food 
In  jointed  armour  watch.    On  smooth  the  seal, 
And  bended  dolphins  play :  part  huge  of  hoik 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in.  their  gaifty 
Tempest  the  ocean ;  there  leviathan, 
Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 
Stretch'd  like  a  promontory,  sleeps  or  swimSi 
And  seems  a  moving  land,  and  at  his  giUs 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out,  a  sea. 
3IcaDwbile  the  tepid  caves,  and  fens,  and  shores 
Their  brood  as  uumVous  hatch,  from  th'  egg  that  soo 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclosed 
Their  callow  young,  but  feather'd  soon  and  fledge 

402-^.  Sculli  that  oft  bank,  ^. :  Multitudes  that  c^n  vppw 
in  mid-sea. 

404.  Grovei  of  coral :  It  was  an  opinion,  in  Milton's  time,  tha 
a  marine  plant ;  hence  the  expression  here  quoted :  but  it  is  not 
be  the  production  of  marine  animalcuhp,  and  holds  a  place  in  1 
kingdom  among  the  most  beautiful  of  its  objects. 

408.  jiUend:  Wait  for. 

409.  On  tmoolk  the  seal^  Sfc. :  The  $eal,  or  sea-calf^  and  the 
observed  to  sport  on  imooth  seas  in  calm  weather.  The  doljA 
bended^  simply  because  he  forms  an  arch  by  leaping  out  of  the  wi 
stantly  dropping  into  it  again  with  his  head  foremost.  Ovid  tl 
scribes  him  ttrgo  delphino  recurvo.  and  his  sportive  nature  is  al 
Virgil,  JEn.  v.  594.— N. 

410-416.  Part  huge  of  bulky  ifc. :  In  this  passage  the  languag 
itates  in  sound  the  ideas  which  are  expressed — hugeness  of  size  a 
of  motion.  The  imitation  arises  from  the  want  of  harmony  in  tl 
— C. 

412.  Ten^xtl :  A  most  expressive  word,  from  the  Italian 

420.  Callow:  Naked.    Fledge:  Able  to  fly. 


Thej  enmm'd  their  pene,  ind  Boaring  the  air  Bobtime, 

With  clang  despieed  the  ground,  nnder  a  cloud 

Iq  prospect :  there  the  eagle  and  the  stork 

Od  c)i&  and  cedar  tops  their  eyriee  build: 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise  435 

In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way, 

Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth  ' 

Their  aery  caravan  high  over  seas 

Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mntnal  wing. 

Easing  their  flight ;  so  steers  the  prudent  crane  430 

Her  annual  voyage,  home  on  winds ;  the  air 

Floats  as  they  pass,  fann'd  with  nnnumberM  plumes. 

From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with  song 

Solaced  the  woods,  luid  spread  their  painted  wings 

Tni  ev'n,  nor  then  tho  solemn  nightingale  435 

431.  Summ'd  Ihiir petii :  Had  their  quills  inatured,or  full-grown. 

423.  Unrfo-  o  doud  in  proip/ct .  The  ground,  to  the  eye  appealed  under  ■ 
«loiid,  being  thadeil  hy  the  multitude  of  hirds. 

424.  Eyriei:  Neals;  Job  niii.  27,  28, 

425.  Looniy :  Scatleringly. 

428.  IVedgr  thtir  icay :  The  author  of  Sptrtacli  dt  la  KaOiTe,  »ayi,  "  A«  to 
wild  ducks  anil  cranes  they  fly,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  in  quest  of  more 
JaTooiable  climates.  They  all  assemble  at  a  certain  day,  tike  BWallowa  and 
((Uiils,  They  decamp  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  very  agreeable  to  obaerve 
iheii  flight.  They  generally  range  themselves  in  a  long  column  lite  an  I, 
tit  in  two  lines  united  in  a  point  like  a  >.  reversed.    And  so  as  Milton  hero 


The  duck  or  quail  that  forms  the  point,  cuts  the  air,  and  facilitalea  a  pai- 
Kff  to  thoaa  which  follow.  He  docs  this  for  a  short  time,  then  falls  back 
ill  the  rear,  and  another  takes  his  post.     And  thus,  as  Milton  says. 


429.  With  rmUtial  mng :  With  each  other's  wing. 
431.  Jir:  Compare  iEsch.  Prom,  V,  135. 

434.  Solacrd  Ihi  imadi :  A  poetic  idea.    The  woods  are  personified.    Set 
Vi^  JEa.  Tii.  32 : 

T. 
43d.  Tht  talam  mgitmgaU :  Milton's  fondness  for  thia  little  biid  »  very 
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Ceased  warbling,  but  all  night  timed  her  soft  lays : 

Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bathed 

Their  downy  breast.     The  swan  with  arched  neck 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly  rows 

Her  state  with  oary  feet ;  yet  oft  they  quit  440 

The  dank,  and  rbing  on  stiff  pennons  tow'r 

The  mid  aerial  sky  :  others  on  ground 

Walk'd  firm  ;  the  crested  cock,  whose  clarion  sounds 

The  silent  hours,  and  th'  other  whose  gay  train 

Adorns  him,  coloured  with  the  florid  hue  445 

Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes.     The  waters  thus 

With  fish  replenished,  and  the  air  with  fowl 

Ev'ning  and  mom  solemnized  the  fifth  day. 

The  sixth,  and  of  creation  last,  arose 
With  ev'ning  harps  and  matin,  when  God  said,  450 

Let  th'  earth  bring  forth  soul  living  in  her  kind. 
Cattle  and  creeping  things,  and  beast  of  th'  earth. 
Each  in  their  kind.     The  earth  obey'd ;  and  straight 
Opening  her  fertile  womb,  teem'd  at  a  birth 
Innum'rous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms,  455 

Limb'd  and  full  grown.     Out  of  the  ground  up  rose 
As  from  his  lair  the  wild  beast,  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den ; 
Among  the  trees  in  pairs  they  rose,  they  walk'd  : 

remarkable,  being  expressed  on  every  proper  occasion.  He  compares  (III. 
37)  his  own  making  verses  in  his  blindness,  to  the  nightingale  singing  in  the 
dark.  In  IV.  598,  a  charming  account  is  given  of  her  music.  She  is  intro- 
duced in  IV.  539,  771 ;  V.  38  ;  VIII.  519.  So  in  II  Penseroeo,  a  more  par- 
tlcular  description  is  furnished ;  the  first  of  his  sonnets  is  addressed  to  this 
lavourite  bird. 

438.  Arched  neck :  This  beauty  of  the  swan  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
ancient  poets  in  their  frequent  descriptions  of  the  swan.  Mantling :  Her 
wings  are  raised  and  spread  as  a  mantle,  with  apparent  pride.  Her  ttaU : 
Her  majesty,  her  stately  form. 

441.  Dank:  Wet 

450.  Matin:  Morning. 

451.  SotU  living:  This  is  a  more  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  this 
in  our  English  Bible,  which  reads  living  creature. 

457.  Worn:  Dwells. 
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The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green :  460 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks, 

Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upsprung. 

The  grassy  clods  now  calv'd ;  now  half  appearM 

The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds,  465 

And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane :  the  ounce. 

The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 

Rising,  the  crambled  earth  above  them  threw 

In  hillocks  :  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground 

Bore  up  his  branching  head  ;  scarce  from  his  mould  470 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheaved 

His  vastncss  ;  fleeced  the  flocks  and  bleating  rose, 

461.  Tho$e  rart^  ^. :  Tkote  refers  to  the  wild  beasts  (457) ;  ihne  to  the 
tiiine — the  cattle ;  and  it  is  a  very  signal  act  of  Providence,  that  there  are 
so  few  of  the  former  sort,  and  so  many  of  the  latter,  for  the  service  of 
man — N. 

463.  Calved:  Brought  forth  animals,  not  those  of  the  cow  kind  only.  In 
Job  xxxix.  1,  hindi  are  said  to  calve,  also  in  Ps.  xxix.  9.  Milton  supposes 
the  beasts  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  in  perfect  fornn^  limbed,  and  ftUl-growrtj 
as  Raphael  had  painted  this  subject  before  in  the  Vatican ;  and  he  describes 
their  manner  of  rising  in  figures  and  attitudes,  and  in  numbers  too,  suited  to 
their  various  natures. — N. 

466.  Rampant :  Rearing  upon  the  hinder  feet.  Brinded  mam :  Mane  of 
various  colours,  spotted. 

467.  Libbard:  Leopard. 

472.  Hit  vattness ;  The  numbers  are  excellent,  and  admirably  express  the 
heaviness  and  unwieldiness  of  the  elephant,  which  Milton  plainly  means. 
Bthemoth  and  leviathan  are  two  creatures  described  in  the  Book  of  Job.  su|)- 
posed  by  ciitics  to  be  the  river-horse  and  the  crocodile,  though  Milton,  with 
the  concurrence  of  many  earlier  interpreters,  considered  them  to  indicate  the 
elephant  and  the  whale.  Behemoth,  bipfcest  bom:  The  alliteration  i»  re 
markable,  all  the  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter.  Another  instance 
of  alliteration  we  had  v'286j, in  the  production  of  the  mountains: 

and  their  hrtxtd  bart  hmckt  upheave 

Into  thecloada.'- 

The  labour  of  the  lines  containin«j  these  alliterations,  appean  greater  m 
contrast  with  the  ease  of  the  following  measures  which  describe  the  U 
animals  springing  as  lightly  and  as  thick  as  plants  : 

'* fleec'd  tbe  flock*  and  bleating  ros«, 

As  plants." 
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As  plants  :  ambigaoos  between  sea  and  land 

The  riyer-horse  and  scaly  crocodile. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground,  475 

Insect  or  worm :  those  waved  their  limber  fans 

For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact 

In  all  the  liveries  decked  of  summer's  pride, 

With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure  and  green : 

These  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew,  480 

Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace  ;  not  all 

Minims  of  nature ;  some  of  serpent  kind. 

Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence,  involved 

Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings.     First  crept 

The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident  485 

Of  future,  in  small  room  large  heart  inclosed, 

Pattern  of  just  equality  perhaps 

Hereafter,  join'd  in  her  popular  tribes 

Of  commonalty :  swarming  next  appearM 

The  female  bee,  that  feeds  her  husband  drone  490 

An  example  of  the  same  kind  of  beauty  is  found  in  Virg.  ^n.  i.  61. — ^N. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  flocks  rose  from  the  ground  fleeced^  furnished 
with  a  fleece,  and  bleating ;  were  created  in  full  perfection,  as  the  plants 
were  before  them. 

474.  River-hone^  or  hippopotamus,  from  its  dwelling  in  rivers. 

478.  Deck'd:  A  verb.     »And  decked  their  unaUest  lineamenti,  &c. 

482.  Minims  of  nature :  The  smallest  beings  of  nature.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  Latin  Vulgate  translation  of  Prov.  xxx.  24,  **  Quatuor 
ista  sunt  minifna  terr£.'' 

484.  Snaky  folds  :  Tnis  is  not  tautology,  as  Bentley  objects,  because  serpnit 
(482)  is  a  term  more  generic  and  comprehensive  than  snake^  including  all  the 
creeping  kind,  of  course  many  that  are  not  snakes,  jidded  trings :  Had  wings 
added  to  them.  By  a  common  poetic  license,  a  creature  is  often  said  to  do 
what,  strictly,  is  done  to  it  or  for  it.  The  serpent  proper,  that  which  more 
specially  and  eminently  receives  the  name,  is  again  mentioned  (49.')) ,  and 
with  particular  exactness,  on  account,  probably,  of  the  important  instrumen- 
tality it  was  destined  to  exert,  in  altering  for  the  worse  man's  character,  con- 
dition, and  prospects. 

485.  Provident :  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1  :  35. 

486.  Large  heart :  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  83. — N. 

400.  That  feeds  her  husband  dront,  S^c. :  Of  bees  there  are  three  seXDal 
modifications,  the  prolific  females,  or  queens  ;  the  imperfect  or  unprolifie  ft* 
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Deliciously,  and  builds  her  waxen  cells 

With  honey  stored.     The  rest  are  numberless, 

And  tbou  their  natures  know^st,  and  gav'st  them  nameB 

Needless  to  thee  repeated ;  nor  unknown 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field,  495 

Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes 

And  hairy  mane  terrific,  though  to  thee 

Not  noxious,  but  obedient  at  thy  call. 

Now  Heav'n  in  all  her  glory  shone,  and  roll'd 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  hand  600 

First  wheel'd  their  course ;  earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate  lovely  smiled  ;  air,  water,  earth. 
By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was  walk'd 
Frequent ;  and  of  the  sixth  day  yet  remained ; 
There  wanted  yet  the  master-work,  the  end  505 

Of  all  yet  done  ;  a  creature  who  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Oovern  the  rest,  self-knowing,  and  from  thence  510 

Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven, 

males,  the  workers ;  and  the  males  or  drones.  The  swarm  consists  in  genera] 
of  about  six  thousand  bees,  of  which  about  two  hundred  are  males,  the  rest 
females,  and  of  these  one  only,  for  the  most  part,  is  prolific,  and  she  is  called 
the  queen.  It  is  said  that  she  condescends  to  wait  upon  the  drones,  her  hus- 
bands, and  to  bring  them  honey,  an  idea  which  Milton  has  expressed. 

497.  Hairy  mane :  Virgil,  in  like  manner,  attnbutes  a  mane  to  serpents 

^n.  ii.  206 : 

*'    . .  .jubmqu€ 
Sanguinese  exiuperant  undai." 

N. 

505.  There  wanted  yet^  Sfc. :  The  author  here  remembered  and  copied,  as 
Newton  supposes,  Ovid,  Met  i.  76. 

**Siinctiui  bia  animal,  mentisque  capaciui  altae 
D«erat  adhuc,  et  quod  dominari  in  cetera  posset— 
Kinxit  in  efflgiem  moderantAm  cuocta  Deorum. 
Pronaque  cum  spectent  animalia  caetera  terram, 
Oa  homini  sublime  dedit ;  ccrlumque  tueri 
Jusait,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus." 

505.  The  end :  That  for  which  all  previous  acts  of  creation  had  been  per- 
fonned. 
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But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 

Descends ;  thither  with  heart,  and  voice,  and  ejcs 

Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 

And  worship  God  supreme,  who  made  him  chief  615 

Of  all  his  works.     Therefore  th'  Omnipotent 

Eternal  Father  (for  where  is  not  he 

Present  ?)  thus  to  his  Son  audibly  spake : 

Let  us  make  now  Man  in  our  image,  Man 
In  our  similitude,  and  let  them  rule  620 

Over  the  fish  and  fowl  of  sea  and  air, 
Beast  of  the  field,  and  over  all  the  earth. 
And  ev'ry  creeping  thing  that  creeps  the  ground. 
This  said,  he  formed  thee,  Adam,  thee,  0  Man, 
Dust  of  the  ground,  and  in  thy  nostrils  breathed  525 

The  breath  of  life  :  in  his  own  image  he 
Created  thee,  in  the  image  of  God 
Express ;  and  thou  becam'st  a  living  soul. 
Male  he  created  thee,  but  thy  consort 

Female  for  race  ;  then  bless 'd  mankind,  and  said,  690 

Be  fiuitful,  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth. 
Subdue  it,  and  throughout  dominion  hold 
Over  fish  of  the  sea,  and  fowl  of  th'  air. 
And  ev'ry  living  thing  that  moves  on  th'  earth. 
Wherever  thus  created,  for  no  place  635 

524-25.  Adam^  thee^  0  man.  dust  of  the  ground :  The  physiological  truth  is, 
that  the  human  body  is  composed  of  the  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrc^en,  and  nitro- 
gen, the  lime  and  sulphur,  iron,  phosphorus,  and  some  other  substances,  of  the 
mineral  king* lorn.  And  although  this  fact  could  not  have  been  known  scien- 
tifically until  modern  chemistry  disclosed  it,  the  Mosaic  history  announced 
with  unfalterin*;  accent — '*  And  the  Lord  God  formed  the  man  dust  from  the 
ground;''  ophar  dust  denoting  the  sand,  clay,  lime,  and  common  constituents 
of  the  general  soil.  And  the  same  fact  is  commemorated  in  the  name  by 
which  the  father  of  mankind  is  known,  for  the  verse  just  quoted  is,  literally 
rendered — "Jehovah  Elohim  formed  the  adam  (or  man)  dust  from  the 
adamah^  or  ground,"  the  name  being  derived  from  the  material  of  which  the 
body  was  coinj)osed.  And  hence  man  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
mechanical  force,  chemical  action,  electricity,  and  light;  and  much  of  his 
practical  wisdom  through  life  consists  in  conforming  to  them. — Habbis, 
''  Man  Primeval,"  22. 

535.  On  comparing  Gen.  ii.  8  with  Gen.  ii.  15,  it  appears  that  man 
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Is  yet  distinct  by  name,  thenoe,  as  thou  know'st 
He  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  groTe, 
This  garden,  planted  with  the  trees  of  God, 
Delectable  both  to  behold  and  taste ; 

And  freely  all  their  pleasant  fmit  for  food  540 

Gave  thee  ;  all  sorts  are  here  that  all  th'  earth  yields, 
Yariety  without  end  ;  but  of  the  tree,     ^ 
Which,  tasted,  works  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Thou  may'st  not ;  in  the  day  thou  eat'st,  thou  dy'st ; 
Death  b  the  penalty  imposed  ;  beware,  545 

And  govern  well  thy  appetite,  lest  Sin 
Surprise  thee,  and  her  black  attendant  Death. 
Here  finish'd  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made 
Vlew'd,  and  behold  all  was  entirely  good ; 
So  even  and  morn  accomplish^  the  sixth  day :  550 

Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unweary'd,  up  retum'd, 
Up  to  the  Heaven  of  Heav'ns,  his  high  abode. 
Thence  to  behold  this  new-created  world, 
Th'  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  shewM  555 

In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fiEur, 
AnswVing  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode, 

not  created  in  the  garden,  but  placed  in  it  after  his  creation ;  in  correspondence 
with  this  &ct,  Milton  says : 

"  Wherever  thus  created,"  &c. 

548.  VievPd :  The  pause  which  occurs  after  this  word  is  in  fine  taste ;  as 
it  serves  to  impress  upon  us  the  idea  of  the  Creator's  surveying  with  intense 
interest  the  wonders  of  creation,  now  completed. 

552-64.  Up :  This  word  frequently  occurs,  and  with  good  effect  in  these 
lines. 

In  some  cases,  says  Dugald  Stewart,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whethfT 
Milton  has  not  forced  on  the  mind  the  image  of  literal  height,  somewhat  more 
strongly  than  accords  perfectly  with  the  overwhelming  sublimity  which  his 
subject  derives  from  so  many  other  sources.  At  the  same  time,  who  would 
venture  to  touch,  with  a  profane  hand,  the  verses  now  referred  to,  552-64  ? 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  impression  produced  by  this  association,  strong 
aji  it  still  is,  was  yet  stronger  in  ancient  times  ?  The  discovery  of  the  earth's 
sphericity,  and  of  the  general  theory  of  gravitation,  has  taught  us  that  the 
words  above  and  below  have  only  a  relative  import. — Stewart's  Works, 
vol.  iv.  279-81,  &c. 

14*  U 
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Followed  with  aoclamstioii,  and  the  soand 

Symphonioiis  of  ten  thoiuuid  burps,  that  tuned 

Angelic  harmonies.     The  earth,  the  air  560 

Resounded  (thou  remember'st,  for  thoa  heard^)  ; 

The  Hcav'ns,  and  all  the  constellations  rung ; 

The  planets  in  their  station  listening  stood, 

While  the  hright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 

Open,  ye  everlasting  gates,  they  sung ;  *  565 

Open,  ye  Heav'ns,  your  living  doors :  let  in 

The  great  Creator  from  his  work  retum'd 

Magnificent,  his  six  d&js^  work,  a  world ; 

Open,  and  henceforth  oft ;  for  God  will  deign 

To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men  570        <^ 

Delighted,  and  with  frequent  intercourse 

Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 

On  errands  of  supernal  grace.     So  sung 

The  glorious  train  ascending.     He  through  Heavhi, 

That  opened  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led  575 

To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way : 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  b  gold. 

And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 

Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  vray. 

Which  nightly  as  a  circling  zone  thou  seest  580 

PowderM  with  stars.     And  now  on  earth  the  sevenlb 

Ev'ning  arose  in  Eden,  for  the  sun 

Was  set,  and  twilight  from  the  east  came  on. 

Forerunning  night ;  when  at  the  holy  mount 

Of  Heav'n^s  high-seated  top,  th^  imperial  throne  585 

Of  Godhead,  fix'd  for  ever  firm  and  sure. 

The  Filial  Pow'r  arrived,  and  sat  him  down 

With  his  great  Father  (for  he  also  went 

Invisible)  yet  stay'd  (such  privilege 


563.  Station :  Position.    It  does  not  here,  as  Newton  stites,  seem  to 
employed,  in  its  technical  sense,  for  that  place  in  their  orbits  where 
seem  to  go  neither  fon^'ards  nor  backwards,  but  to  remain  stationary. 

565.  This  language  is  copied  from  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm,  whidi 
sung  when  the  ark  was  carried  into  the  temple  on  Mount  ZioD. 
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Haih  Omnipresence)  and  the  work  ordain'd  590 

Author  uid  End  of  all  things,  and  from  work 

Now  resting,  bless'd  and  hallow'd  the  sev'nth  day. 

As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  work, 

But  not  in  silence  holy  kept :  the  harp 

Had  work  and  rested  not,  the  solemn  pipe,  595 

And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop. 

All  soimds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire, 

Temper'd  soft  tunings,  intermiz'd  with  voice 

Choral  or  unison  :  of  incense  clouds 

Fuming  from  golden  censers  hid  the  mount.  600 

Creation  and  the  six  days'  acts  they  sung : 

Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah !  infinite 

Thy  pow'r !     What  thought  can  measure  thee,  or  tongue 

Relate  thee  !     Greater  now  in  thy  return 

Than  from  the  giant  Angels !  thee  that  day  605 

Thy  thunders  magnify'd !  but  to  create. 

Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 

Who  can  impair  thee,  mighty  King,  or  bound 

Thy  empire !     Easily  the  proud  attempt 

Of  Spirits  apostate  and  their  counsels  vain  610 

Thou  hast  rcpell'd,  while  impiously  they  thought 

Thee  to  diminish,  and  from  thee  withdraw 

The  number  of  thy  worshippers.     Who  seeks 

To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 

597.  Frtt :  A  division,  a  cross^  a  finger-board,  of  the  bass  viol  for  exam- 
Pie  ;  contrivance  for  varying  sounds. 

598.  Tempered  toft  tuningt :  Produced  soft  sounds. 

599.  Uniton :  Separate  or  solitary. 

602.  Milton  is  generally  truly  orthodox.  In  this  hymn  the  angels  in- 
timate the  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  singing  to  both  as  one  (rod, 
Jehovah. — N. 

605.  Giant  angels :  This  epithet  does  not,  as  Dr.  Pierce  supposes,  mean 
fierce  and  aspiring  in  temper,  but  is  used  in  allusion  to  Hesiod's  Giant  War. 
and  was  probably  designed,  as  Mr.  Thyer  supposes,  to  intimate  the  opinion 
of  Milton,  that  the  fictions  of  the  Greek  poets  owed  their  rise  to  some  un- 
certain clouded  tradition  of  this  real  event,  and  that  their  giants  were,  if 
they  had  understood  the  story  right,  the  fallen  angels. 
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To  mftDifeat  the  more  Iby  night :  Ui  effl 
Thou  oeest,  and  from  thenoe  oreatlBt  ntore  good. 
Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  HesT*B 
From  Heav'n-gatc  not  ikr,  (bonded  m  new 
On  the  clear  Hyaline,  the  glassy  sea : 
Of  amplitude  almost  immense,  with  stars 
NumVous,  and  ev'ry  star  perhaps  a  world 
Of  destined  habitation ;  bat  ihoa  know^ 
Their  seasons :  among  these  the  seat  of  Men, 
Earth  with  her  nether  ocean  cironmfbsed, 
Their  pleasant  dwelling-plaoe.    Thrioe  happy  MeB| 
And  sons  of  Men,  whom  Ood  hadi  thus  adranoad. 
Created  in  his  image,  there  to  dwell 
And  worship  him,  and  in  reward  to  role 
Over  his  works,  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air. 
And  multiply  a  race  of  worshippers 
Holy  and  just !  thrioe  happy  if  they  know 
Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright ! 
So  sung  they,  and  the  empyrean  rung 
With  Halleluiahs.     Thus  was  Sabbath  kept. 
And  thy  request  think  now  fulfill'd,  that  askM 
How  first  this  world  and  face  of  things  began, 
And  what  before  thy  memory  was  done 
From  the  beginning,  that  posterity 
Inform 'd  by  thee  might  know  ;  if  else  thou  seek%l 
Aught,  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say. 

61  it.  Hyaline:  Interpreted  by  the  words  that  follow;  Rev. 

6'>1.  Perhapi  a  voorldy  ifc.:  Milton  wiu  not  willing  to  E 
assert  positively  that  every  star  is  a  world  designed  to  be 
therefore  adds, /lerAapt,  this  notion  of  the  plurality  of  worii 
well  established  in  those  days  as  in  these. — N. 

Oj  1 .  Nether :  Lower  ocean,  in  distinction  from  the  watei 
pherc,  or  "  above  the  firmament.- - 

631.  Thrice  happy ^  ^. :  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  458: 

"  O  fortanatot  nimium.  laa  li  bona  ndrint." 
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THE   ARGUMENT. 


AoAM  inquires  conoeming  celestial  motions ;  is  doubtfully  answered,  and 
exhorted  to  search  rather  things  more  worthy  of  knowledge ;  Adam  assents ; 
and,  still  desirous  to  retain  Raphael,  relates  to  him  what  he  remembered 
since  his  own  creation ;  his  placing  in  Paradise ;  his  talk  with  God  concern- 
ing solitude  and  fit  society ;  his  first  meeting  and  nuptials  with  Eve ;  his 

disGoone  with  the  Angel  thereupon ;  who,  after  admonitions  repeated,  de- 
ptits. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARK8. 


Xo  praiw  cmn  be  deemed  too  hi^  for  fUm  B|^  Book  of  Fi 

We  are  fUled  with  the  SMMt  deligfaUhl  Mtimkhmwit  wImbb  w  v 
picture  of  the  crefttion  of  Adun  and  £v«;  the  bwrtj,  the  gb" 

tasksun.  the  nplure  nmning  through  all  the  wamea  and  all  tho  rm 
alli'\et!  grandeur  of  the  man.  the  celestial  grace  of  the  woman ; 
of  hi«  inovementa.  the  delicacy  of  hen;  the  inoonoeiTable  I 
thouffhtis  and  words  with  which  their  admintioD  of  each  other  i 
the  breaks,  the  turns  of  language,  the  inapired  brillianoe  and 
strain^!,  yet  the  inimitable  chastity  and  transparence  of  the  wb 
a  «enjiitive  reader  with  an  unfeigned  wonder  and  exaltation,  wh 
be  vain  to  attempt  adequately  to  record. 

The  argumentative  parts  of  the  poem  are  as  profoond  and 
those  in  the  former  Books.  They  are  not,  as  Dryden  has  hii 
luiprofitable,  but  the  reverse.  They  are  exalted,  closely  argued 
vigorously  expressed,  sagacious,  moral,  instructive,  comprehen 
the  knowledge  of  life,  consolatory,  and  fortifying.  Whoever  n 
unpoetical,  has  a  narrow,  mean  conception  of  poetry :  they  are 
place,  but  result  from  the  leading  characters  of  the  poem ;  tl 
at-  e!»&ential  to  it,  even  as  its  grand,  or  beautiful,  and  breathin| 
E.  B. 


Of  Adam  and  Eve  it  has  been  said,  that  the  ordinary 
interest  in  them,  because  they  have  none  of  the  passions,  pun 
relations  of  human  life,  except  that  of  husband  and  wife,  the  1 
ing  of  all  others,  if  not  to  the  parties  concerned,  at  least  to  all 
It  is  true  there  is  little  action  in  this  part  of  Milton's  poem ; 
much  repose  and  more  enjoyment  There  are  none  of  the  evei 
rences,  contentions,  disputes,  wars,  feuds,  jealousies,  trades,  pr 
common  handicrafts  of  life ;  ^  no  kind  of  traffic ;  lettere  are  no 
use  of  service,  of  riches,  poverty,  contract,  &c ;  no  treason,  ft 
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pike,  knife,  gun,  nor  need  of  any  engine."  So  much  the  better :  thank 
Heaven,  all  these  were  yet  to  come.  But  still  in  them  our  doom  was 
sealed. 

In  their  first  fidse  step  we  trace  all  our  future  woe,  with  loss  of  Eden, 
hot  there  was  a  short  and  precious  interval  between,  like  the  first  blush  of 
morning  before  the  day  is  overcast  with  tempest,  the  dawn  of  the  world, 
the  birth  of  nature,  with  its  first  dews  and  freshness  on  its  cheek  breathing 
odours.    Theirs  was  the  first  delicious  taste  of  life,  and  on  them  depended 
all  that  was  to  come  of  it.    In  them  hung  trembling  all  our  hopes  and  fears. 
They  were  as  yet  alone  in  the  world,  in  the  eye  of  nature,  wondering  at 
their  new  being,  full  of  enjoyment,  and  enraptured  with  one  another,  with 
*<e  voice  of  their  Maker  walking  in  the  garden,  and  ministering  angels  at- 
ndant  on  their  steps,  winged  messengers  from  Heaven,  like  rosy  clouds,  de- 
fending in  their  sight.    Was  there  nothing  in  this  scene,  which  God  and 
Nature  alone  witnessed,  to  interest  a  modem  critic  ?    What  need  was  there 
of  action,  where  the  heart  was  fiill  of  bliss  and  innocence  T^ithout  it? 

They  stood  awhile  perfect,  but  they  afterwards  fell,  and  were  driven  out 
of  Paradise,  tasting  the  first  fruits  of  bitterness  as  they  had  done  of  bliss. 
But  their  tears  were  '''  such  as  angels  weep."  The  pathos  is  of  that  mild  con- 
temidative  kind  which  arises  from  regret  for  the  loss  of  unspeakable  hap- 
pineia,  and  resignation  to  inevitable  fate.  They  had  received  their  unlook- 
ed-for happiness  as  a  free  gift  from  their  Creator's  hands,  and  they  submitted 
to  its  losa,  not  without  sorrow,  but  without  impious  and  stubborn  repining. — 
Hazutt. 
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The  AagA  coded,  and  hi  Adaai% 
80  flhanuDf  kft  Us  mee,  tbal  he  anAOe 
Tlm^  him  etill  ipeddiif  ,  itill  stood  iz^  to 
Then,  as  new  wsked,  dras  grsldiillf  replyM: 

What  thanks  sniBcient,  or  what  reeompense 
Eqnal  have  I  to  render  thee,  dirine 
Historian,  who  thus  hugely  hast  aUayM 
The  thirst  I  had  of  knowledge,  and  Tonehsafed 
This  friendly  condesoeDfiion  to  relate 
Things  else  by  me  unsearchable,  now  heard 
With  wonder,  but  delight,  and,  as  is  doc, 

2.  80  charming,  ^. :  Imitated  probably  from  Apolloniot,  i.  91! 
gantly  describes  the  effect  which  the  harp  and  voice  of  Ofphea 
the  Argonauts.  When  Orpheus  had  ended  his  song,  they,  says  tl 
tent  and  bending  towards  him,  still  listened,  and  imagined  him  1 

JOBTIN. 

3.  8Uli  Hood,  ifc.:  Stood  from  ttava  (Italian)  remained,  oont 
that  Adam  was  in  a  standing  posture — probably  he  sat  as  at  dim 
His  great  attention,  and  not  his  attitude,  is  described. — R. 

5.  What  thankM,  ^. ;  The  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  ti 
the  angels  and  the  creation  of  the  worid,  have  in  them  those  qi 
which  the  critics  judge  requisite  to  an  episode :  they  are  neaii 
the  principal  action,  and  have  a  just  connection  with  the  fiible. 

This  Book  opens  with  a  beautiful  description  of  the  impiessioo 
discourse  of  the  archangel  made  on  our  first  parents  Adam  afti 
a  very  natural  curiosity,  inquires  concerning  the  motions  of  tho 
bodiai  which  make  the  most  glorious  appearance  among  the  six  < 
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With  glory  attribiited  to  the  High 

.Creator  ?     Something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 

Which  only  thy  eolation  can  resolve. 

When  I  behold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world,  15 

Of  Heay'n  and  Earth  consisting,  and  compute 

Their  magnitudes ;  this  earth,  a  spot,  a  gnun. 

An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compared 

And  aU  her  number'd  stars,  that  seem  to  roll 

Spaces  incomprehensible  (for  such  20 

Their  distance  argues,  and  their  swift  return 

Diurnal)  merely  to  officiate  light 

Bound  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot, 

One  day  and  night,  in  all  their  vast  survey 

Useless  besides ;  reasoning  I  oft  admire  26 

How  Nature,  wise  and  frugal,  could  commit 

Such  disproportions,  with  superfluous  hand 

So  many  nobler  bodies  to  create, 

Greater,  so  manifold  to  this  one  use, 

12.  Jktributed :  Accent  the  third  syllable. 

13.  Doubt :  Uncertainty  or  difficulty. 

15.  Milton,  aller  having  given  so  noble  an  idea  of  the  creation  of  this 
Dew  world,  takes  a  most  proper  occasion  to  show  the  two  great  systems, 
usually  called  the  Ptolemaic  and  the  Copemican— one  making  the  earth,  the 
other  the  sun,  to  be  the  centre  ;  and  this  he  does  by  introducing  Adam  pro- 
posing very  judiciously  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  the  first,  and  which  was 
the  system  most  obvious  to  him.  The  reply  of  the  angel  touches  on  the 
expedients  which  the  Ptolemaics  invented  to  solve  those  difficulties  and  to 
patch  up  their  system,  and  withal  the  noble  improvements  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy ;  not,  however,  determining  for  one  or  the  other,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  exhorts  our  progenitor  to  apply  his  thoughts  rather  to  what  more  nearly 
concerns  him,  and  is  within  his  reach. — R. 

19.  Numbered:  By  the  Creator  only,  Ps.  cxlvii.  4.  The  word  may  here 
mean  numerous;  VIII.  620,  **  With  stars  numerous." 

20.  Spaces :   (Through)  spaces. 

22.  Diurnal :  Notions  borrowed  from  the  appearance. 

23.  Punctual  spot :  A  spot  no  larger  than  a  point,  when  compared  with 
the  fixed  stars. 

28.  So  many  nobler,  Sfc.:  As  if  he  had  said,  so  many  nobler,  to  many  greater; 
but  he  turns  the  order  of  the  words :  §o  many  nobUr,  greater  to  many,  tht 
word  manifold  being  used  instead  of  many,  for  the  sake  of  the  verae. — ^N. 
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For  aught  appears,  and  on  their  orbs  impose  80 

Sach  restless  revolution,  daj  by  day 

Repeated,  while  the  sedentary  earth, 

That  better  might  with  &r  less  compass  move, 

Served  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 

Her  end  without  least  motion,  and  receives  35 

As  tribute,  such  a  sumless  journey  brought 

Of  incorporeal  speed,  her  warmth  and  light ; 

Speed,  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  fiuls. 

So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  his  countenance  seem'd 
Ent'ring  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse ;  which  Eve  40 

Perceiving  where  she  sat  retired  in  sight. 
With  lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat. 
And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 
Rose,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flow'rs, 
To  visit  how  they  prosper^,  bud  and  bloom,  45 

Her  nursery  :  they  at  her  coming  sprung. 
And,  touch  M  by  her  fair  tendcnce,  gladlier  grew. 
Tet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  what  was  high  :  such  pleasure  she  reserved|  50 

Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress ; 
Her  husband,  the  relator,  she  preferr'd 
Before  the  Angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 
Chose  rather.     He,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute  55 

37.  Of  incorporeal  speed :  Not  that  it  was  truly  so.  It  ngnifiei  TdJ 
great  speed,  such  as  spirits  might  use.  Speed  almost  spiritual^  as  he  ex- 
presses it  (110). — N. 

41.  Retired  in  sight,  6rc. :  The  poet  here,  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  repre- 
sents Eve  as  withdrawing  from  this  part  of  their  conversation,  to  ■mnse 
ments  more  suitable  to  her  sex.  He  well  knew  that  the  episode  in  thii 
Book,  which  is  filled  with  Adam's  account  of  his  passion  and  esteem  Ibi 
Eve,  would  have  been  improper  for  her  hearing,  and  has  therefore  davinr 
very  just  and  beautiful  reasons  for  her  retiring. — A. 

45.  To  visit :  To  go  to  see. 

1^3.  To  ask :  The  poet  is  supported  by  the  instructions  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  zi 
35,  &c :  "  And  if  they  will  learn  anything,  let  them  ask  their  hnsbandi 
home,"  &c. 
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With  conjogal  caresses  ;  from  his  lip 

Not  words  alone  pleased  her.     O  !  when  meet  now 

Such  pairs,  in  love  and  mutaal  honour  joinM  ? 

With  Goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went, 

Not  unattended,  for  on  her,  as  queen,  60 

A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  still, 

And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire  ' 

Into  all  eyes  to  wish  her  still  in  sight. 

And  Eaphael,  now  to  Adam's  doubt  proposed. 

Benevolent  and  facile,  thus  replj'd :  M 

To  a.Hk  or  search  I  blame  thee  not ;  for  Heav'n 
Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set, 
Wherein  to  read  his  wondrous  works,  and  learn 
His  seasons,  hours,  or  days,  or  months,  or  years. 
This  to  attain,  whether  Heav'n  move  or  Earth,  70 

Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right :  the  rest 
From  Man  or  Angel  the  Great  Architect 
Did  wisely  to  conceal,  and  not  divulge 
His  secrets,  to  bo  scanned  by  them  who  ought 
Bather  admire  :  or  if  they  list  to  try  75 

Conjecture,  he  his  fabric  of  the  Heav'ns 

r 
65.  FacUe:  Affable. 

70.  This  to  attaiiu  is  to  be  referred  to  what  precedes,  and  not  to  what  fol- 
lows ;  and  hence  there  is  only  a  colon  before  these  words  in  Milton's  own 
editions.  This  to  attain — ^that  is,  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  seojons,  howrw^ 
Ire.  b  importi  not:  It  makes  no  difference  whether  Heaven  move  or 
Earth — ^that  is,  it  matters  not  whether  the  Ptolemaic  or  the  Copemican 
f 3r*tem  be  true.  This  knowledge  we  may  on  either  hypothesis  attain.  The 
rtH :  Other  more  curious  points  of  inquiry  concerning  heavenly  bodies,  God 
hath  wisely  concealed. — N. 

Whither  Heaven  move  or  Eartfi^  ifc. :  The  angel's  returning  a  doubtful  an- 
swer to  Adam's  inquiries,  was  not  only  proper  for  the  moral  reason  which 
the  poet  assigns,  but  because  it  would  have  been  highly  absurd  to  give  the 
nmetion  of  an  archangel  to  any  particular  system  of  philosophy.  The  chief 
points  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copeniican  hypotheses  are  described  with  great 
conciseness  and  perspicuity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dressed  in  very  pleasing 
and  poetical  images. — A. 

76.  He  his  fabric^  ^. :  ^  Mundum  tradidit  disputationi  eorum,  ut  non  m- 
veniat  homo  opus  quod  operatus  est  Deus,  ab  initio  usque  ad  finem.''  Valg. 
Lat.  Eccles.  iii.  11. — Hevlin. 
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the  Man,  bov  %j  win  vicU 
TW  a^h^  fewe,  Imw  hold,  MbnU, 
To  mwt  appeameei,  how  gM  the 
Wilfc  MBtiic  and  ececiitik  icribUed  o V, 


83.  lipv  fW  Ik  ^i^v^  4r. 
which  kH  in  put  bMndeMfibediB«BDle«o463;Bo8k  III. 

83.  CtHhk  (or  eoncatric)  ii  a  lenn  a|iplisd  to  hoOov 
▼olve  aboitf  a  coomdoo  centre    hew,  tbnt  of  the  cnrth.    £EBnfPK  am  1 
whirh  MvolTe  aboot  a  dUfarest  eentie. 

CftU  if  an  ima^inuy  orb  or  drde  in  the  hearcai.  Epkyik  m  m.  i 
upon  a  dfcle.  and  will  be  more  foUj  expUined  below. 

Thete  terma  are  employed  in  the  explanation  of  the  PtcUmmk  lyMH 
author  o(  which  flourished  at  Alexandria  in  the  ■eoond  century  after  C 
and  nearly  three  centuries  after  Hipparchua.  who  was  the  founder  of  Gf 
astrooooiy,  and  whose  principal  discm-eries  have  been  tranrautted  ii 
works  of  Ptolemy,  which  was  the  universal  text-book  on  astraoomy-, 
the  time  of  Copernicus,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

According  to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  which  was  digested  by  him  d 
from  materials  furnished  by  earlier  writers  and  discoverers,  the  earth  ooi 
the  centre  of  the  tmiverw,  and  all  the  celestial  bodies  revolve  around  it 
east  to  west    It  explains  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  pi 
acooidiiig  to  a  hypothesis  invented  by  a  great  geometer,  ApoUoniot  of  1 
some  centuries  before,  and  which  consists  in  supposing  each  of  thaw  1 
to  be  carried  by  a  uniform  motion  round  the  circumference  of  a  dicle 
the  epkycU,  the  centre  of  which  is  carried  uniformly  forward  in  thed 
ference  of  another  circle  called  the  deferent.    This  second  circle  may  1 
epicycle  of  a  third,  and  so  on  as  long  as  inequalities  remain  to  be  ezpb 
the  earth  occupying  a  position  near,  but  not  at,  the  centre  of  the  laat 
This  hypothesis  is  utterly  demolished  by  a  few  accurate  observation 
present  day;  but  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  served  to  explain  all  the 
tions  from  drcular  motion  then  known,  particularly  the  pfaeiKWiena 
stations,  and  reCrogradations  of  the  planets  (from  west  to  east) ;  and 
even  of  service  to  astronomy,  by  offering  a  means  of  reducing  the  |ip 
irregularities  of  the  planetary  motions  to  arithmetical  calculatioa. 

It  is  the  system  to  which  almost  all  theological  writers,  even  < 
seventeenth  century,  uniformly  refer,  when  they  have  occasion  to  apt 
the  celeatial  phenomena.    See  Brande^s  Diet. 
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Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb. 

Already  by  thy  reasoning  this  I  guess,  85 

Who  art  to  lead  thy  ofi^pring,  and  supposest 

That  bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 

The  less  not  bright,  nor  Heav'n  such  journeys  run. 

Earth  sitting  still,  when  she  alone  receives 

The  benefit.     Consider  first,  that  great  90 

Or  bright  infers  not  excellence :  the  earth. 

Though,  in  comparison  of  Heav'n,  so  small. 

Nor  gli.stVing,  may  of  solid  good  contain 

More  plenty  than  the  sun  that  barren  shines, 

Whose  virtue  on  itself  works  no  eflfect,  W 

But  in  the  fruitful  earth ;  there  first  received 

His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find. 

Yet  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 

Officious,  but  to  thee  earth's  habitant. 

And  for  the  Heav'n's  wide  circuit,  let  it  speak  100 

The  Maker's  high  magnificence,  who  built 

So  spacious,  and  his  line  strctchM  out  so  far. 

That  man  may  know  he  dwells  not  in  his  own : 

An  edifice  too  large  for  him  to  fill. 

Lodged  in  a  small  partition,  and  the  rest  105 

Ordain 'd  for  uses  to  his  Lord  best  known. 

The  swiftness  of  those  circles,  attribute. 

Though  numberless,  to  his  omnipotence. 

That  to  corporeal  substances  could  add 

Speed  almost  spiritual.     IVte  thou  think 'st  not  slow,  110 

Who  since  the  morning-hour  set  out  from  Heav'n, 

Where  God  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arrived 

In  Eden,  distance  inexpressible 

100.  That  man  may  know,  Sfc. :  A  fine  reflection,  and  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  who  seem  to  attribute  the  first  no- 
tions of  religion  in  man  to  his  observing  the  grandeur  of  the  universe. 
Cicero  Tusc.  Disp.  lib.  i.  sect.  28,  and  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  sect.  6. — Stil- 

UNGFLEET. 

105.  Partition :  Separate  part. 

107.  Attribute:  Accent  the  last  syllable. 

108.  Though  numberless :  Refers  to  circles. 


I 
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Bj  mnben  tliAt  have  name.     But  this  I  urge, 

Admittiiu;  motion  iu  the  Heavens,  to  shew 

Invalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  moved  ; 

Not  that  I  HO  affirm,  though  so  it  seem 

To  thof  who  hast  thy  dwelling  here  on  earth. 

Irod.  t«^  ivmovo  hLs  ways  from  human  sense, 

Flared  Heaven  from  Plarth  so  far,  that  earthly  sight, 

If  ii  prrfurac,  might  err  in  thinps  too  high. 

And  n«'<  advantage  gain.     What  if  the  sun 

B<  rontnr  to  the  world,  and  othor  stars, 

Pv  hi*'  attractive  virtue  and  their  own 

IrcJTiwi.  danoo  al>out  hiui  various  rounds  ? 

Thoi:  mindViug  course  now  high,  now  low,  tlien  hid, 

ppojr-vsidxv,  n^tn>gradc,  or  standing  still. 

If  *i\  r>'>«  s«V!»t,  and  what  if  seventh  to  these 

•^    jiifcT'.  t  earth,  so  steadfast  thtmgh  she  seem, 

JnsuwiJ. «  ;V.ree  ditTreiit  inori(»ns  move  r 

V    fc  «'    •'"'*  t  fft :  In  the  »»j»>r>n,  and  \\w  Jive  other  icandcrin^ /irt 
•  k .    ^.    -,.11.1..  ^     '.:'.     Tlu'ir  motions  artM'vi(l«»iit ;  and  what  il*  the  F 
^»  -   .    »,.«.•.    ■■•.  i'l.uu't.  and  muvr  three  dijf'vrent  motions,  thout^fi  to  thfi 
..  ,v.        •  •»..     ■■  w  .litlort-nt  motions  wliich  th»'  rojHTnicans  attribute  t< 
...    -1.    .1   *•*.  lound  hfT  own  avis:  the  rr/miiaA  round  the  sun  ; 
^     ^  .  .  .'  ■    :  *»».  as  it  is  c;dled,  whereby  the  Karth  so  proctHi 

M       cr  axis  is  constantly  paralhd   to  the  axis  oi"  the  w 
•  ■.         «    •/  f:''^itil  sphrrts  than  mutif  astrihe,  6fr. :  Voii  must  eithf 
V    .»  ,    ..^  ..■,.. X '.»  several  sphrnvs  rro>'«inj^  and  ihwartiuii  one  aiu 
,. .    ...1     -Mvi't  turnin^^s  and  windinns,  or  you  must  attribute  ' 
...  ■  i^  sarf  thf  si/}i  his  hilmur.  and  the  primuni  mobile 

«  ■•...  "• :'  iitirnal  rhomh.     When  Milton  uses  a(ireek  woi 
.■..X    v  Kuijlish  of  it,  as  he  does  here  (IM.')).  the  whitl  o 
.1  ■>  llie  primum  tih>/illr :  and  this  primnin  mobile  ii 

*.ix  an  imaginary  s[)here  above  tluisi*  ol'  the  planet* 

^  ',  i«    -le  Niiid  by  our  author  to  b*-  stupjuumi  and  inv'nihie 

«  ■.»  >Mp|)ost;d  to  Ik!  th<'  ti^^l  movjM".  anil  ti>  carry  al 
.■.,<•    iv'us;  with  it;  by  its  rapidity  coinnniniratiiii!:  to 
■K\  revolved  in  twenty-lour  houi>.     (I'Jn.)    Which 
i        i":'.  there  is  no  need  to  brlicve  this,  if  the  earth,  b 
i\x  lioni  west  to  east  in  twtMily-lour  )iour.>  {trin'> 
1      ,.  "\M  half  of  lier  i^lolw  which  is  turned  tov»aril 
.  M  ■'!i;ht  in  the  other  half  which  is  turned  away 
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Which  else  to  sev'ral  spheres  thou  must  ascribe^ 

Moved  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities, 

Or  save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 

Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb,  supposed, 

Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel  135 

Of  day  and  night ;  which  needs  not  thy  belief, 

If  earti:  industrious  of  herself  fetch  day 

Travelling  east,  and  with  her  part  averse 

From  the  sun's  beam  meet  night,  her  other  part 

Still  luminous  by  his  ray.     What  if  that  light,  140 

Sent  from  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  air, 

To  the  terrestrial  moon,  be  as  a  star 

Enlight'ning  her  by  day,  as  she  by  night 

This  earth  ?  reciprocal,  if  land  be  there. 

Fields  and  inhabitants.     Her  spots  thou  seest  145 

As  clouds,  and  clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 

Fruits  in  her  soften M  soil,  for  some  to  eat 

AUott-cd  there  ;  and  other  suns  perhaps 

With  their  attendant  moons  thou  wilt  descry, 

Communicating  male  and  female  light,  150 

Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world. 

Stored  in  each  orb  perhaps  with  some  that  live. 

For  such  vast  room  in  nature  unposscss'd 

134.  Rhomb :  Revolution ;  the  ^*  wheel  of  day  and  night'^  mentioned  in  the 
next  line. 

141.  Transpicuous:  Transparent. 

143.  Enlightening  her,  fyc. :  A  singular  supposition. 

150.  Male  andfetnaJe  light :  A  di.stiuction  unknown  to  science — a  mere 
poetic  fancy  and  odd  conceit.  The  sun  was  supjwscd  to  communicate  male, 
and  the  moon  female  light. 

153-58.  The  subject  here  introduce*!,  namely,  the  peopling  of  other  worlili* 
besides  our  own  with  intelligent  and  sensitive  beings,  has  been  discussed  with 
great  minuteness  of  detail  and  ability  by  Dr.  Thomas  Dick  in  his  '*  Celestial 
Scenery,"  and  in  a  more  recent  work  on  the  '•  Sidereal  Heavens ;"  also,  with 
an  unrivalled  splendour  of  eloquence,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  in  his  dis* 
course  on  the  Modem  Astronomy. 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  noble  argument  on  this  interesting  topic, 
the  following  paragraph  will  be  read  with  pleasure  : 

"'  Shall  we  say,  then,  of  these  vast  luminaries,  that  they  were  created  in 
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By  Ihing  toiil,  deeert  and  Jeiohta, 
Only  to  shine,  yet  aonree  to  oontribdte      " 
Eacb  orb  a  glimpse  of  li|^t,  oooTejM  m  flir 
Down  to  this  habitebley  which  ratoniB 
Light  back  to  them,  is  obrioos  to  dispute. 
But  whether  thus  these  things,  or  whether  aoi ; 
Whether  the  san  predominant  in  HeaThi 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  son, 
He  from  the  east  his  flaming  road  begin, 
Or  she  from  west  her  sQent  conrse  adranoe 


▼aiD  ?    Were  the  j  cilled  into  ezBStenoe  for  no  other  pupDta  than  to 
mtideof  uaeleai  splendour  over  the  solitndet  of  imnwofity?    OnrtimJ 
one  of  these  luminaries,  and  we  know  that  he  has  woridi  in  hit  trun. 
should  we  strip  the  rest  of  this  princely  attendance  ?    Why  may  not  < 
them  be  the  centre  of  his  own  system,  and  give  light  to  his  own  wmli 
is  true  that  we  see  them  not ;  but  could  the  eye  of  man  take  its  lligl 
those  distant  regions^  it  would  lose  bight  of  our  little  world  before  it  I 
the  outer  limits  of  our  system ;  the  greater  planets  would  disappear  i 
turn  before  it  had  described  a  small  portion  of  that  abyss  which  sepat 
from  the  fixed  stars ;  the  sun  would  decline  into  a  little  spot,  and  all  iti 
did  retinue  of  worlds  be  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  distance ;  he  would, 
shrink  into  a  small  indivisible  atom ;  and  all  that  could  be  seen  of  th 
nificent  system  would  be  reduced  to  the  glimmering  of  a  little  star. 
resist  any  longer  the  grand  and  interesting  conclusion  ?    EUich  of  the 
may  be  the  token  of  a  system  as  vast  and  as  splendid  as  the  one  w! 
inhabit.    Worlds  roll  in  these  distant  regions,  and  these  woHds  i 
the  mansions  of  life  and  intelligence.     In  yon  gilded  canopy  of  bei 
see  the  broad  aspect  of  the  universe,  where  each  shining  point  pre 
with  a  sun,  and  each  sun  with  a  system  of  worlds,  where  the  Divinil 
in  all  the  grandeur  of  his  attributes,  where  he  peoples  immensity 
wonders,  and  travels  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  through  the  <k 
of  one  vast  and  unlimited  monarchy." 

155.  Contribute :  Accent  the  last  syllable. 

157.  Thii  habitablt  is  a  Greek  form  of  expression,  earth  being  im 
A  similar  omission  of  the  noun  is  seen  in  VI.  78,  tkU  terrene, 

159.  But  whrther,  4rc. :  The  angel  is  now  recapitulating  the  wb 
had  argued  upon  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  Ptolemaic  systei 
Then  he  proposes  the  Copemican,  and  argues  upon  that  suppositio 
he  sums  up  the  whole :  whether  the  one  system  or  the  other  be  true. 
Heaven  move  or  Earth,  solicit  not  thyself  about  these  matters, 
do  thy  duty  (167-68).— N. 


BOOK  Tin.  an 

With  iDoffennve  pace  that  spiaiiiiig  sleeps 

On  her  soft  ailc,  while  she  paces  even,  16& 

And  bears  thee  soft  vrith  the  gmooth  air  along, 

Solicit  not  thy  thonght«  with  matters  hid ; 

Leave  them  to  God  above  ;  him  serve  and  fear  ! 

Of  other  creatures,  as  him  pleases  best, 

Wherever  placed,  let  him  dispose :  joy  thott  170 

In  what  he  gives  to  thee,  this  Paradise 

And  thy  fair  Eve.     Heav'n  is  for  thee  too  lugh 

To  know  what  passes  there.     Be  lowly  wise  : 

Think  onl;  wbat  concerns  thee  and  thj  heing  ; 

Dream  not  of  other  worlds,  what  creatures  there  175 

Live,  in  what  state,  oondition,  or  degree, 

Contented  that  thus  fer  hath  heen  reveal'd 

Not  of  Earth  only,  but  of  highest  Heav'n. 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  clear'd  of  doubt,  reply'd: 
How  fully  hast  thou  satisfy'd  roe,  pure  180 

Intelligence  of  Heav'n,  Angel  serene, 
And  freed  from  intricacies,  taught  to  live, 
The  easiest  way  ;  nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life,  from  which 
Qod  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares,  185 

And  not  molest  us,  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wand'ring  thoughts,  and  notions  vvn. 
But  apt  the  mind  or  fancy  is  to  rove 
Uochcck'd,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end ; 
Till  warn'd,  or  by  experience  taught,  she  leam,  190 

Tliat  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  hut  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 

1S4.  That  ipinnini;  tltept,  ^. :  Metaphors  taken  from  ■  top,  of  whic'l 
Viigil  makes  a  whole  DiTtiile,  Xn.  \u.  IITS.  It  is  an  objection  to  the  Copei- 
nican  Bystem,  thai  if  the  Karth  moveii  round  on  her  axle  in  twenty-four 
hours,  we  btiould  be  sensible  of  the  rajiidily  nnil  violence  of  the  motion ;  and 
therefore  lo  obviate  (his  objection  it  is  not  only  said  that  ilu  adoatteti  htr  n- 
lal  amrt  u-ith  inoffetinvt  pare,  that  ipitinin^  diepi  on  htr  Kft  azlt,  but  it  ia 
further  added,  lo  explain  it  still  more,  icAilt  the  pacet  even,  and  bean  Ihei  toft 
leilk  tkt  tniooth  air  aieitg;  for  the  air,  the  atmusphere,  moves  at  weli  oa  the 
oiUl— N. 

15  V 


If  ibe  prnK  visd^vi ;  viMft  ii 

Or  «mpd»*«,  or  Jxi-i  b 

And  r«:c^kr«  «  a  zhia^  shas 

rzLpraed^L  ixnpr*c«r<ed.  iBri  sdll  to  Kck. 

TlK7rf>?«^  &'>m  ihli  Ligii  pctck  let  as  dejeead 

A  hwrr  iiAt.  i&'i  <|)<ak  of  thm^  at  huid 

Uftefdl.  whrc'K  harW  m^ntioa  but  arise 

Of  «03i4&tLi2iz  not  Tzzu«4»>iiable  i9  ask 

Bj  sofTraiiCe.  ao-i  thj  wonted  &Taiir  d^gn'd. 

The«  I  lure  heard  relating  what  was  done 

Eire  IDT  remembrance  :  n*^w  hear  me  relate 

Mt  siOTTj  which  perhap«  thou  ha«t  not  beard : 

And  daj  is  jet  not  spent ;  till  then  thoa  seeal 

How  «abtlj  to  detain  thee  I  devise, 

Inviting  thee  to  hear  while  I  reUte, 

Fond.  W'?re  it  n>t  in  hop»o  of  thj  reply : 

For  whil'i*  I  iit  with  th'>?,  I  seem  in  Heav'n  ; 

And  ■•w»»;ir:r  thv  dlscouriv-  Ls  to  mv  car 

Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  ploasantest  to  thirst 

And  hung»?r  both,  from  labrjur,  at  the  hour 

Of  ^wect  rrpast :  thr-y  satiate  and  soon  fill, 

Thou;:b  pk'a.*^nt,  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 

Imbued,  briD^  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 

To  whom  thus  Raphael  answer^  heavenly  meek : 
Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful.  Sire  of  men, 

101.  h  ihf  prirru!  wiuionu  Sfc. :  An  excellent  piece  of  satire  thii 
i*rfir<Mif  of  those  men  who  have  all  sonise  but  common  sense,  and  ' 
1-  truly  rf pnrM-ntwl  in  the  fclory  of  the  philosopher,  who  while  he 
at  tfif>  stars  U-\\  into  the  ditch.  Our  author  in  thew  lines,  as 
itua^iiK'.s.  iiji;»ht  proljahly  have  in  his  eye  the  character  of  Socrati 
ait«'Mif)U'(|  tf>  divert  his  conntrj'men  from  their  airy  and  chimei 
.lifont  tlu-  origin  of  thinf^.  and  turn  their  attention  to  that /^rimt 
coiihideratioii  of  moral  duties,  and  their  conduct  in  social  life. — N. 

HM.  Funif:  Smoke.  209.  Fond:  Foolish. 

i\iy~]f).  F(tr  while  I  fit,  4^. ;  A  striking  |>aj»sage,  in  which  Adi 
iiccMmnt  of  tin*  pleaKure  he  took  in  conversing  with  the  angel,  wh 
ii  very  noble  moral. — A. 

'J\*J.  FruitM  of  jMilm-trec :  Dates,  which  arc  juicy  and  refreshini 


BOOK  YIII.  889 

Nor  tongue  ineloqaent ;  for  God  on  thee 

Abundantly  his  gifts  hath  also  ponr'd  220 

Inward  and  outward  both,  his  image  fur : 

Speaking  or  mute,  all  comeliness  and  grace 

Attends  thee,  and  each  word,  each  motion  forms : 

Nor  less  think  we  in  Heaven  of  thee  on  Earth 

Than  of  our  fellow-servant,  and  inquire  225 

Gladly  into  the  ways  of  God  with  Man  : 

For  God,  we  see,  hath  honour'd  thee,  and  set 

On  Man  his  equal  love  :  say  therefore  on ; 

For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befel. 

Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure,  230 

Far  on  excursion  towVd  the  gates  of  Hell ; 

Squared  in  full  legion  (such  command  we  had) 

To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy, 

Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work. 

Lest  he,  incensed  at  such  eruption  bold,  235 

Destruction  with  creation  might  have  miz'd. 

Not  that  they  durst  without  his  leave  attempt, 

But  us  he  sends  upon  his  high  behests 

For  state,  as  Sovereign  King,  and  to  inure 

Our  prompt  obedience.     Fast  we  found,  fast  shut  240 

The  dismal  gates,  and  barricade 'd  strong  ; 

But  long  ere  our  approaching,  heard  within 

Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song  ; 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Glad  we  return  M  up  to  the  coasts  of  light  245 

Ere  Sabbath  ev'ning  :  so  we  had  in  charge. 

But  thy  relation  now ;  for  I  attend. 

Pleased  with  thy  words,  no  less  than  thou  with  mine. 

230.  Uncouth:  Unusual.  232.  Squartd:  Formed. 

233.  To  ue  that  none^  ^c. :  As  man  was  to  be  the  principal  work  of  God 
in  this  lower  world,  and  (according  to  Milton's  hypothesis)  a  creature  to 
supply  the  loss  of  the  fallen  angels,  so  particular  care  is  taken  at  his  creation 
The  angels  on  that  day  keep  watch  and  guard  at  the  gates  of  Hell,  that  none 
may  issue  forth  to  interrupt  the  sacred  work.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
was  ft  very  good  reason  for  the  angel's  absence,  it  is  doing  honour  to  the  man 
with  whom  he  was  conversing. — N. 


840  PAKAMMB  LOST. 

So  spake  the  Ood-like  PowV,  and  thw  ov 
For  Man  to  tell  how  homan  life  began 
Is  hard  ;  for  who  himself  beginniiig  knew  ? 
Desire  with  thee  still  longer  to  converse 
Induced  me.     As  new  waked  &om  soundest  flkep. 
Soft  on  the  floweiy  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  son 
Soon  drj'd,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 
Straight  toward  Heav'n  my  wondVing  eyes  I  tora'd. 
And  gaacd  a  while  the  ample  sky,  till  raised 
By  quick  instinetive  motion,  up  I  sprung, 
As  thitherward  endeavVing,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet.     About  me  round  I 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny 
And  Ifquid  lapse  of  murm'ring  streams  :  by  these, 
Creatures  that  lived,  and  moved,  and  walk'd,  or  flew : 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling :  all  things  smiled ; 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflow'd. 

240.  jSnd  thus  our  tire^  Sfc. :  Adam,  to  detain  the  angcL  enten  b 
ius  own  history,  and  relates  to  him  the  circumstances  in  which  he  fa 
self  upon  his  creation ;  as  also  his  conversaition  with  his  Makei 
meeting  with  Eve.    There  is  no  part  of  the  poem  more  apt  to  rail 
teution  of  the  reader  than  this  discourse  of  our  great  ancestor,  u  nol 
be  more  surprising  and  delightful  to  us  than  to  bear  the  sentiments  1 
ill  the  first  man,  while  he  was  yet  new  and  fresh  from  the  har 
Cieutor.    The  |K)et  has  interwoven  everything  which  is  delivered 
t!ul)ject  in  holy  writ  with  so  many  beautiful  imaginations  of  his 
nulhing  can  be  conceived  more  just  and  more  natural  than  this  wbol 
—A. 

I2')'j-8t2.  When  we  read,  for  the  first  time,  sa3rB  Dr.  Thomas  I 
:i(.rouiit  which  Adam  gives  to  the  angel  of  his  feelings  when,  wit 
.  <i(  )i  as  we  have  supposed,  and  everything  new  before  him,  he  foui 
Ml  existence,  in  that  happy  scene  of  Paradise  which  Milton  has  dc 
\v>  ure  apt  to  think  that  the  poet  has  represented  him  as  beginnio 
u>  reason  with  respect  to  the  Power  to  which  he  must  have  owec 
vm-e ;  and  yet.  if  we  deduct  the  influence  of  long  familiarity,  ai 
even  a  mind  less  vigorous  than  that  of  Adam,  but  with  faculties  su 
fww  only  in  mature  life^  to  be  placed,  in  the  first  moment  of  existel 
a  scene,  we  shall  find,  the  more  we  reflect  on  the  situation,  that  th( 
Kcarcely  could  foil  to  philosophize  in  the  same  manner.  See  Br 
losophy,  vol  ii.  4-i7-2S. 
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Myself  I  then  peroBed,  and  limb  by  limb 

Snirey'd,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 

With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led : 

But  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause,  270 

Knew  not.     To  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  spake  ; 

My  tongue  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 

Whatever  I  saw.     Thou  Sun,  said  I,  fair  light, 

And  thou  enlighten'd  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay  ; 

Te  Hills  and  Dales,  ye  Rivers,  Woods,  and  Plains,  275 

And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  Creatures,  tell. 

Tell  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus  ?  how  here  ? 

Not  of  myself :  by  some  great  Maker  then. 

In  goodness  and  in  pow'r  pre-eminent ! 

Tell  me,  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore,  280 

From  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move  and  live. 

And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know. 

While  thus  I  call'd,  and  stray 'd  I  knew  not  whither, 

From  where  I  first  drew  air,  and  first  beheld 

This  happy  light,  when  answer  none  returned,  285 

On  a  green  shady  bank  profuse  of  flow'rs. 

Pensive  I  sat  me  down  ;  there  gentle  sleep 

First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seised 

My  drowsed  sense,  untroubled,  though  I  thought 

I  then  was  passing  to  my  former  state  290 

Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve : 

When  suddenly  stood  at  my  head  a  dream, 

Whose  inward  apparition  gently  moved 

My  fancy  to  believe  I  yet  had  being. 

And  lived.     One  came,  mcthought,  of  shape  divine,  295 

And  said,  Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam ;  rifle, 

First  man,  of  men  innumerable  ordained 

First  Father  ;  call'd  by  thee,  I  come  thy  guide 

To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  seat  prepared. 

290-92.  /  tkm  was  passing,  ^, :  The  sentiment  here  ezpre«ed,  when, 
hifl  first  going  to  sleep,  he  fancies  himself  losing  his  existence  and  &11- 
lag  awmy  into  nothing,  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired. 

Hk  dream,  in  which  he  still  preserves  the  consciousneas  of  his  existence, 
tnfrther  with  his  removal  into  the  garden  which  was  prepared  for  his  recep- 


342  PARADISE   LOaT. 

So  Mjiog,  by  the  hand  he  Uxk  me  isiaed,  '  800 

And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air 
Smooth  sliding  without  step,  last  led  me  up 
A  woody  mountain,  whose  high  top  was  plain  ; 
A  circuit  wide,  inclosed,  with  goodliest  trees 
Planted,  with  walks  and  bow'rs,  that  what  I  saw  305 

Of  earth  before  scarce  pleasant  seem'd.     Each  tree 
Louden  with  fairest  fruit,  that  hung  to  th'  eye 
Tempting,  stirr'd  in  me  sudden  appetite 
To  pluck  and  eat ;  whereat  I  waked,  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream  810 

Had  lively  shadowM.     Here  had  new  begun 
My  wand'ring,  had  not  he  who  was  my  guide 
Up  hither,  from  among  the  trees  appeared. 
Presence  divine.    Eejoicing,  but  with  awe, 
In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell  315 

Submiss  :  he  rear'd  me,  and  Whom  thou  sought'st  I  am. 
Said  mildly  ;  Author  of  all  this  thou  seest 
Above,  or  round  about  thee,  or  beneath. 
This  Paradise  I  give  thee  :  count  it  thine 
To  till  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat,  890 

Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows 
Eat  freely  with  glad  heart ;  fear  here  no  dearth ; 

tion,  are  also  circumstances  finely  imagined,  and  grounded  upon  what  is  de- 
livered in  sacred  story.  These  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in  this  put 
of  the  work,  have  in  them  all  the  beauties  of  novelty,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  all  the  graces  of  nature.  They  are  such  as  none  but  a  great  genius 
could  have  thought  of;  though,  upon  the  perusal  of  them,  they  seem  to  lise 
of  themselves  from  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  In  a  word,  though  they 
are  natural  they  are  not  obvious,  which  is  the  true  character  of  all  fine  writ- 
ing.— A. 

300-303.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  poet  represents  Adam  as  having  been 
made,  not  in  Paradise,  but  in  some  adjacent  region,  whence  he  was  conveyed 
in  a  most  agreeable  manner  to  his  destined  abode  in  the  beautiful  garden  fitted 
up  for  his  use. 

320.  To  tiUj  ^. :  Milton  seems  here  to  have  approved  the  opinion  of  Fia^ 
gius  (a  fiivourite  annotator  of  his) ,  who,  in  his  note  on  Gen.  ii.  9,  thinks  that 
Adam  was  to  have  ploughed  and  sowed  in  Paradise,  if  he  had  continued  there. 
Milton  here  follows  Ainsworth's  translation  of  G«n.  u.  16,  to  tUiii  and  tokttp 
it,  which  is  more  exact  than  that  of  our  common  Bible.— P. 
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Bat  of  the  tree  whose  operation  brings 
Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  which  I  have  set 
The  pledge  of  thy  obedience  and  thy  £uth,  325 

Amid  the  garden,  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Remember  what  I  warn  thee  :  Shun  to  taste, 
And  shun  the  bitter  consequence  ;  for  know, 
The  day  thou  cat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 
Transgress'd,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die  ;  330 

From  that  day  mortal,  and  this  happy  state 
Shalt  lose  ;  expellM  from  hence  into  a  world 
Of  woe  and  sorrow.     Sternly  he  pronounced 
The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resounds 

Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear,  though  in  my  choice  335 

Not  to  incur ;  but  soon  his  clear  aspect 
BetumM,  and  gracious  purpose  thus  renew'd : 
Not  only  these  fair  bounds,  but  all  the  earth 
To  thee  and  to  thy  race  I  give :  as  lords 
Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live,  340 

Or  live  in  sea,  or  air  ;  beast,  fish,  and  fowl. 
In  sign  whereof  each  bird  and  beast  behold 
After  their  kinds  :  I  bring  them  to  receive 

323.  But  of  the  tree^  ift. :  This  being  the  great  hinge  on  which  the  whole 
poem  turns,  Milton  has  marked  it  strongly.  *'  But  of  the  tree" — "  remember 
what  I  warn  thee."  He  dwells,  expatiates  upon  it,  from  323  to  336,  repeat- 
ing, enforcing,  fixing  every  word :  it  is  all  nerve  and  energy. — R. 

324.  Cf  good  and  ill:  Gen.  ii. 

330.  The  expression,  ^'  Thou  shalt  die,"  is  well  explained  in  the  next  line. 

343.  To  receive  their  names :  In  the  progress  of  the  Mosaic  narrator,  we 
are  told  that  God  said  that  it  was  "  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,-'  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  making  a  suitable  companion,  or  ^'  help  meet  for 
him ;"  but  instead  of  proceeding  with  the  account  of  this  creation,  the  re- 
cord proceeds  to  a  very  different  matter.  ^  And  out  of  the  ground,  the  Lord 
God  formed  every  bea.st  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  oi  the  air,  and  brought 
them  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them ;  and  whatsoever  Adam 
called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof."  What  has  this  to 
do  with  the  providing  of  an  "  help  meet"  for  the  first  of  men  ?  The  narra- 
tive proceeds :  ^^  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  cf  the 
lir,  moA  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  but" — and  here  comes  the  secret — '"''  for 
Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him."    It  was,  therefore,  evi- 
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From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fealty 

With  low  subjection.     Understand  the  same 

Of  fish  within  their  watery  residenoei 

Not  hither  summoned  since  they  cannot  change 

Their  element  to  draw  the  thinner  air. 

As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 

Approaching  two  and  two  ;  these  cowering  low 

(iently  the  design  of  the  benevolent  Crettor,  to  enhance,  in  the  riem 
man,  the  value  of  the  gift  he  was  about  to  bestow  upon  him,  by  ■ 
him  that  the  existing  races  of  animated  nature,  abounding  as  thej 
elegant  and  beautiful  species,  did  not  afford  any  creature  suited  to 
companion,  or  to  satisfy  the  yearning  of  his  heart  for  the  iellomih; 
equal  being.    Nothing  was  better  calculated  to  realize  this  imprean 
to  bring  the  variouE  animal  existences  under  the  notice  of  Adam,  ani 
same  time,  to  endow  him  with  the  perception  of  their  several  quali 
natures,  as  is  iniplie<i  in  his  being  able  to  give  them  distinctive  and 
priate  names.     It  is  very  p()8sil)lc  that,  being  as  yet  ignorant  of  tlu 
intention,  Adam  considered  that  he  was  expected  to  find  out  for  h 
meet  companion  among  these  creatures.     So  Milton  underAtood  it  (3' 
in  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  which  he  seems  to  ascribe  the  j 
reasoning  to  brutes. — K. 

340.  Each  bird  and  Iteast  behofd^  6fc, :  The  impression  which  the  int 
of  the  tree  of  life  left  on  the  mind  ol  our  first  })arent,  is  described  w 
strength  and  judgment ;  as  the  image  of  the  several  beasts  and  hi 
ing  here  in  review  before  him,  is  very  l)eautiful  and  lively. — A. 

350.  Of  course,  modem  rdtionalizing  philosophy  has  found  soon 
this  remarkable  statement  on  which  to  hang  its  cavils.     It  has  be 
tained.  it  is  urged,  that  animals  arc  exclusively  adapted  to  the  r^o 
they  inhabit,  and  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  their  nature,  and  soi 
impossible,  for  them  to  leave  their  own  climates,  and  to  asseml 
place.    It  is  certain  that,  if  this  did  take  place,  as  assunned,  it  wai 
natural  impulse  which  urged  them  to  travel  to  one  point ;  and  i 
think  that  no  believer  in  the  existence  and  power  of  God  can 
possibility  of  such  an  impulse  being  given,  whether  he  believes  tl 
given  or  not.     But  again,  how  did  we  know  that  various  climata 
before  the  deluge  ?    There  is  good  reason  to  think,  that  before  thee 
perature  of  the  earth  was  through  all  parts  more  equal  than  it 
since ;  and  hence  the  animals  would  have  no  difficulty  in  passing 
part  of  the  world  to  any  other. 

But,  again,  was  there  any  necessity  for  this  migration  of  the  i 
different  climates  to  Eden  ?  On  what  ground  is  it  assumed  thus  q 
animals  were  created  in  their  different  climates  ?    Why  might  tl 
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With  blandishment,  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing. 
I  named  them  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 
Their  nature  ;  with  such  knowledge  Ood  indued 
Mj  sudden  apprehension  :  but  in  these 

created  in  the  same  locality  in  which  man  received  his  existence,  afterwards 
dispersing  themselves,  as  our  race  did,  to  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  I  * 

Or  the  sacred  text  may  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  animals  in  or  near 
"Eden,  the  word  ^^all*'  being  often  equivalent  to  ^^many,''  or  to  ^  a  large 
part ;"  and  that  it  is  here  used  in  a  limited  sense  is  evident,  from  the  fishes 
not  being  specified.  Farther,  it  was  unnecessary  that  the  attention  of  Adam 
■hould  be  engaged  by  animals  he  was  not  likely  to  see  again,  and  which 
had  no  suitableness  to  the  purpose  immediately  in  view. 

As  these  various  creatures,  doubtless,  presented  themselves  to  the  notice 
of  Adam  in  pairs,  he  must  the  more  deeply  have  been  convinced  of  his  own 
isolated  condition.  All  these  creatures  had  suitable  compauioiis,  and  he  had 
none :  each  of  them  was  already  provided  with  a  mate,  and  could  be  no 
**  help  meet"  for  him. — K. 

353-54.  Indued  my  ttidden  apprehension:  In  previously  describing  the 
naming  of  the  cattle,  Milton  takes  the  same  view  as  we  do,  that  the  know- 
ledge involved  in  that  act  was  conveyed  by  instant  and  supernatural  enlight- 
enment— K. 

The  account  given  by  Moses  is  embraced  in  Gen.  ii.  19,  'JO  ;  ye\  from  this 
short  record  what  a  splendid  episode  has  Milton  here  produced,  and  what  an 
admirable  dialogue  firom  the  latter  part  only  of  that  account ! 

Much  has  been  inquired  regarding  the  condition  of  Adam  in  rr$pect  of 
knowledge.  All  accounts  necessarily  assign  to  him  the  utmost  pliy^ical  per- 
fection of  man's  nature ;  but  in  the  view  of  some  he  was  merely  a  naked 
savage,  who  had  all  things  to  acquire  by  experience.  This  is  not  from  any 
intended  disrespect  to  the  father  of  mankind ;  but  because  it  was  an  old 
theory  that  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  the  arts  of  civilization,  were  pro- 
gressively acquired  in  the  first  ages ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  the 
progenitor  of  the  race  should  be  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  as  it  could  not  but 
be  supposed  that  he  would  impart  such  knowledge  as  he  possessed  to  his 
descendants.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  urge  that  Adam,  in- 
structed of  God,  must  have  been  possessed  of  all  knowledge  of  which  the 
mind  of  man  is  capable,  and  have  been  deeply  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  and 
arts  of  civilization. 

That  both  extremes  are  wrong  we  have  have  no  doubt.  Adam  was,  at 
his  creation,  not  a  child ;  he  was  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  physical  and  mental 
life.  He  was  taught  of  God,  and  not  left  to  gather  by  slow  experience  all 
that  he  wanted  (needed)  to  know.  If  Adam  could  talk  at  all,  and  we  know 
that  he  could,  language  must  have  been  supernaturally  imparted  to  him.  He 
had  no  means  of  acquiring  it  but  from  God.    From  the  same  source  he  must 

15* 
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I  found  not  what  methooght  I  wanted  still,  365 

And  to  the  heav'nly  Vision  thus  presumed : 

0  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these, 
Above  mankind,  or  aught  than  mankind  higher, 
Surpasscst  far  my  naming,  how  may  1 

Adore  thee,  Author  of  this  universe,  3t?0 

And  all  this  good  to  man  ?  for  whose  well  being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things  !  but  with  me 
I  see  not  who  partakes.     In  solitude 

What  happiness  ?     Who  can  enjoy  alone,  365 

Or  all  enjoying,  what  contentment  find  ? 
Thus  I  presumptuous  ;  and  the  Vision  bright, 
As  with  a  smile  more  brightened,  thus  replied  : 

What  call^st  thou  solitude  ?     Is  not  the  earth     • 
With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air  870 

ReplenishM  ?  and  all  these  at  thy  command 
To  come  and  play  before  thee  ?     Know^st  thou  not 
Their  language  and  their  ways  ?     They  also  know, 
And  reason  not  contemptibly.     With  these 

have  derived  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  properties  of  the  objects 
and  beings  around  him. 

But  it  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  us  at  all  necessary  to  suppose 
that  Adam  was  endowed  with  any  other  knowledge  than  was  suited  to  the 
condition  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  needful  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  its 
advantages.  That  he  was  learned  in  all  science,  and  skilled  in  all  art,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  believe. — K. 

356.  Vision :  Object  of  vision.  Author  of  the  universe,  line  360.  Pn- 
swned  (to  say) . 

372-74.  That  beasts  have  reasoning  faculties  has  been  argued  by  Plutarch, 
Montaigne,  and  other  writers,  with  great  force  of  argument.  Certainly, 
many  things  wo  observe  in  them  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  on  aiif 
other  supposition.  Many  of  their  feelings  and  passions  are  similar  to  our 
own.  Even  insects  exhibit  fear,  anger,  sorrow,  joy,  and  desire;  and  many 
of  them  express  those  passions  by  noises  peculiar  to  themselves. — Buckk. 

Their  language  and  their  ways :  That  brutes  have  a  kind  of  langmgt 
among  themselves,  is  evident  and  undeniable.  There  is  a  treatise,  in 
French,  of  the  language  of  brutes ;  and  our  author  supposes  that  Adam  on* 
derstood  this  language,  and  was  of  knowledge  superior  to  any  of  hit  de- 
scendants, and  besides  was  assisted  by  inspiration :  with  ntch  kmowledgt  Q|^^ 
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Find  pastime,  and  bear  role ;  thy  realm  is  large.  875 

So  spake  the  Universal  Lord,  and  seemM 

So  ordering     I,  with  leave  of  speech  implored, 

And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied  : 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  Hoav'nly  PowV ! 
My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak  !  380 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute. 
And  these  inferior  far  beneath  me  set  ? 
Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort  ?  what  harmony  or  true  delight  ? 
Which  must  be  mutual,  in  proportion  due  385 

Giv'n  and  received  ;  but  in  disparity, 
The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss 
Cannot  well  suit  with  cither,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike  :  Of  fellowship  I  speak 

Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate  390 

All  rational  delight,  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort :  they  rejoice 
Each  with  their  kind ;  lion  with  lioness  , 
So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combined ; 
Much  less  can  bird  with  beast,  or  fish  with  fowl  395 

So  well  converse  ;  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape :  ^ 
Worse  then  can  man  with  beast,  and  least  of  all. 

W^hercto  th'  Almighty  answcr'd  not  displeased : 
A  nice  and  subtle  happiness  I  see 

Thou  to  thyself  proposcst  in  the  choice  400 

Of  thy  associates,  Adam,  and  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure,  solitary. 
What  think'st  thou  then  of  me,  and  this  my  state  ? 
Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  posscssM 
Of  happiness,  or  not,  who  am  alone  405 

endued  hi$  sudden  apprehension.     He  is  said  by  the  school  divines  to  have 
exceeded  Solomon  himself  in  knowledge. — N. 

386.  But  in  disparity :  But  in  inequality,  such  as  is  between  rational  mod 
l)nite :  the  one  intense^  man,  high,  wound  up  and  strained  to  nobler  under- 
handing,  and  of  more  loily  foculties ;  the  other  still  remiss^  the  animal,  let 
«iuwn,  and  slacker,  grovelling  in  more  low  and  mean  perceptions,  can  never 
^uit  together.  A  musical  metaphor,  from  strings,  of  which  the  stretched  and 
highest  give  a  smart  and  sharp  sound — the  slack  a  flat  and  heavy  one. — H. 


Samvmi  tir  apt.  v  &«;• 
H«v  bi^  I  TiM  nL 

TW  kcifkt  sad  4ef^  </  tbj  dannl  «^i» 

jUi  kvftan  tL>iciiU  tva»t  thmu  Smfnmt  «f 

Tkw  n  tkjKlf  art  p«ibet«  aad  m  thee 

1ft  ao  deficMoe  PmuL    Not  eo  k  Kaa, 

B«i  IB  dt^fRie;  the  ciMe  of  hudenv 

Bj  eMirenUM  vith  liif  like  to  help. 

Or  aolftiM;  hk  deleetft.     Xo  need  that  thoK 

Sho«ld^«t  propegaie,  alreedj  mfioite. 

And  xhffjnfii  all  Dombere  abs^ilote,  though  one  ; 

But  Man  bj  uuwhtir  L*  to  luaoifest 

II  i»  fH&fd^  uupiirrf'rctioD,  and  W^ret 

Lik«  of  Lui  like,  LIh  image  looltiplied 

Id  unity  defective,  which  re<|uirefl 

Collateral  love,  and  d'^reiit  auiitj. 

Thou  in  thy  mfcrecy,  although  alone, 

Beat  with  thyH^Jf  accompanied,  scck'st  not 

Social  communication  ;  yet  ko  pleased, 

Oanwi  raiite  thy  creature  to  what  height  thou  wilt 

Of  union  or  communion,  deified : 

1  by  conyerHing  cannot  thcMC  erect 

From  prone,  nor  in  their  ways  complacence  find. 

421.  Through  ally  ire- :  Through  all  numben  of  jean— that  1^ 
alMoliitef  or  iudrpemicnt  of  any  cause  or  object. 

4'23.  Single  imperffrthn :  Imperfection  as  an  individual,  from  hi 
Tlie  Mriie  idea  is  conveyed  {4'2!})  by  the  phrase,  ^^  In  unity  defectfa 

4UU.  So  pUastd :  If  so  pleased. 

43.1.  l*rone:  Bending  forward  and  looking  downward.     The 
may  have  been  suggested  to  the  poet  by  this  passage  in  Salloil 
homines  qui  sese  student  prJDstare  c  I'tcris  animalibus,  summa  ope 
ne  vitam  siientio  transeant  vcluti  pcrora.qur  natura  prona,  ai 
obedientia,  Anvit,''     Or  Milton  may  have  remembered  the  be^ 
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Thus  I  emboldcn'd  spake,  and  freedom  used 

Permissive,  and  acceptance  found ;  which  gain'd  435 

This  answer  from  the  gracious  voice  divine  : 

Thus  far  to  try  thee,  Adam,  I  was  pleased ; 
And  find  thee  knowing,  not  of  beasts  alone, 
Which  thou  hast  rightly  named,  but  of  thyself; 
Expressing  well  the  spirit  within  thee  free,  440 

My  image  not  imparted  to  the  brute. 
Whose  fellowship  therefore  unmeet  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  should'st  dislike  : 
And  be  so  minded  still.     I,  ere  thou  spak^st. 
Knew  it  not  good  for  Man  to  be  alone ;  445 

And  no  such  company  us  then  thou  saw^st 
Intended  thee ;  for  trial  only  brought. 
To  see  how  thou  could'st  judge  of  fit  and  meet. 
What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assured ; 
Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self,  450 

of  Ovid   (lib.  i.  84-86) ,  which  it  will  gratify  the  classic  reader  here  to 
quote: 

"  PronHqiie  com  spectent  animalia  csBteni  terram  ; 
Os  hnmini  siitilimc  dedit ;  coelomque  tueri 
Jussit.  et  erectoa  ad  Kiduia  tollere  vultua." 

^  It  seems  to  be  the  expression  of  mKntal  elevation,  conreyed  by  the  ^  os 
sublime"  of  man,  and  by  what  Milton  calls  *'  the  looks  commenring  with  the 
ikUs,"  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  sublimity  we  ascribe  to  the  human 
figure.  In  point  of  actual  height,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  various  tribes  of 
other  animals ;  but  none  of  these  have  the  whole  of  their  bodies,  both  trunk 
and  limbs,  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  iine^  coinciding  with  that  tendency 
to  rise,  or  to  mount  upwards,  which  is  symbolical  of  every  species  of  im- 
provement, whether  intellectual  or  moral,  and  which  typifies  so  forcibly  to 
our  species  the  pre-eminence  of  their  rank  and  destination  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  lower  world. 

**  Intimately  connected  with  the  sublime  effect  of  man's  erect  form,  is  the 
imposing  inlluence  of  a  superiority  of  stature  over  the  mind  o{  the  multi- 
tude. 'And  when  Saul  stood  among  the  jKjople,  he  was  higher  than  any  of 
them,  from  his  shoulders  and  upward.  And  all  the  people  shouted,  and  said, 
God  save  the  king.'  '■ — ^Dugald  Stlwart's  Works,  vol.  iv.  307. 

On  this  principle  Milton  has  described  our  first  parents  as 

" of  far  nobler  shape  and  tall, 

(iodlikeorect" 

BookIV.an-78. 


Thy  niflh  eziody  to  thy  hearfft  dene. 

He  ended,  or  I  heard  no  moiei  ftr  now 
My  earthly  by  hia  heay'nly  oyerpower'd, 
Which  it  had  long  stood  ander,  atain'd  to  th*  h%|lit 
In  that  celestial  colloqay  sublime, 
As  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense 
Daisied  and  spent,  sunk  down,  and  sonnet  repair 
Of  sleep,  which  instantly  fell  on  me,  oall'd 
By  nature  as  in  aid,  and  closed  mine  eyes. 
Mine  eyes  he  closed,  bat  open  left  the  cell 
Of  fimcy,  my  internal  sight ;  by  which 
Abstract,  as  in  a  trance,  methooght  I  saw. 
Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 
Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stood ; 
Who  stooping,  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 

453.  Earthly :  Earthly  nature.  The  cause  ia  here  anigned  for  thi 
•lecp  into  which  Adam  now  6unk,  preparatory  to  the  receptkm  of  a  a 
partner — ''  another  self."  Mine  eya  he  doted :  The  order  of  the  word 
beautifully  changed  from  that  in  the  last  line.    Sleep  ia  personified. 

460.  It  ia  probable  that  the  "  deep  sleep"  was  supernatural,  or  a  \ 
trance,  in  which  he  had  been  conscious,  although  without  pain,  but 
perhaps,  with  rapture,  of  the  whole  process  of  Eve's  formation.    Thi 
idea  generally  entertained  by  the  Jewish  writers,  and  by  the  old  C 
fothers,  and  it  has  been  adopted,  and  beautifully  brought  out  here  by 
— K. 

462.  Mttract:  That  is,  the  spirit  wa^  so  separated  finom  the  body 
did  not  see  things  as  before  with  its  material  organs  of  vision.— S. 

The  word  in  Gen.  ii.  21,  that  is  translated  ^  deep  sleep"  in  our  vev 
Greek  interpreters  render  by  the  word  trance  or  ecttaa/. 

465.  The  Scripture  says  only  "one  of  his  ribs,"  but  Milton  follow 
interpreters  who  suppose  this  rib  was  taken  from  the  left  side,  a 
nearer  to  the  heart. — N. 

Some  Jewish  expositors  teach  us  that  it  was  taken  fiom  the  ii| 
and  say  that  there  was  an  odd,  or  thirteenth  rib  on  that  side — a  men 
conjecture. 

Many  have  rejected  the  Scriptural  account  of  woman's  origin,  a 
considered  it  an  allegory.  But  (as  Dr.  Kitto  has  observed)  the 
greater  difficulty  in  taking  literally  the  creation  of  woman  than  the 
of  man.  All  modes  being  equally  easy  to  God,  he  chose  that  whii 
impress  upon  man  n  moral  lesfon,  even  by  the  physical  fact  of  hii 
a  lesson  important  to  repress  pride,  even  in  un&llen  man,  but  whid 
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From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm, 

And  life-blood  streaming  fresh ;  wide  was  the  wound ; 

But  suddenly  with  flesh  fiU'd  up,  and  heaPd, 

The  rib  he  formM  and  fashion'd  with  his  hands : 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew,  470 

Manlike,  but  different  sex  ;  so  lovely  fair, 

That  what  secm'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 

Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contained. 

And  in  her  looks ;  which  from  that  time  infused 

Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before  ;  \^  475 

And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 

The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 

She  disappeared,  and  left  me  dark.     I  waked 

terribly  emphatic  when,  after  the  fidl,  man  heard  the  awful  words,  ^  Boat 
thou  art  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return." 

Whether  there  was  some  peculiar  organization  in  Adam  (such  as  an  ad- 
ditional rib) ,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  woman,  or  that  God 
substituted  another  nb  for  the  one  he  had  taken,  it  is  not  vt^ry  important  for 
us  to  know ;  but  it  is  important  to  understand  that  he.  to  whom  all  modes 
are  the  same,  chose  one  which  should  serve  vividly  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  man  and  woman,  their  pend'mrly  intimate  relation  to  each  other. 
In  other  creatures  there  was  no  natural  connection  betwi^en  the  pairs  in  the 
very  act  of  creation.  The  sexes  Were,  in  them,  creatwl  independently  of 
each  other.  But  the  fact  of  woman's  derivation  from  man — a  part  of  him- 
solt  separated  to  be  in  another  form  re-united  to  him — was  calculated  to  in- 
dicate and  to  originate  an  esi)ecial  ten<iemess  in  their  nii|)tial  state,  and  its 
indissoluble  character,  Eph.  v.  28-rn.  Surely  to  teach  such  Irssons  as  these, 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  mode  of  woman's  creation.  She  was  to  be 
created  in  some  mode  or  other,  and  however  createtl,  in  that  would  have 
been  the  miracle. — K. 

467.  Cordial  fpirits  icarm :  Spirits  warm  with  the  cncrj»y  of  the  heart. 

471-73.  Mean:  The  position  of  the  words,  with  the  pause  upon  this  par- 
ticular won!,  gives  grt-at  I'orce  to  the  sentiment  exprosised. 

478.  Left  me  dark :  She  that  was  my  light  vanished.  an«l  left  me  dark  and 
comfortless.  In  almost  all  languages  li^ht  is  a  metaphor  f<jr  joy  and  comfort^ 
and  darkness  for  the  contrary.  The  poet  uses  this  meta|)hor  in  a  sonnet  on 
his  deceased  wife.    After  <lescribing  her  as  having  appeared  to  him,  he  says, 

"  She  fled,  tod  day  brought  back  my  night.'* 

N. 
Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beautiful  phantom,  with  his  ex- 
clamations of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a  real  creature  who  re- 
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And  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  soul. 
p   She  heard  me  thus  ;  and  tho'  divinely  brought,  500 

>^  Tet  innocence  and  yirgm  modesty. 

Her  yirtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 

That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired,    — ""^ 

The  more  desirable  ;  or  tojHty  all,  605 

Nataca  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought. 

Wrought  in  her  so,  that  seeing  me,  she  tum'd. 

Tili^owM  her  :  she  what  was  honour  knew, 

And  with  obsequious  majesty  approved 

My  pleaded  reason.     To  the  nuptial  bower  510 

I  led  her,  blushing  like  the  mom.     All  Heav'n, 

And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 

Shed  their  selectest  influence !     The  earth         <  .  i^   ^ 

499.  This  line  is  an  amplification  of  the  statement  in  Genesis,  "  And  they 
shall  be  one  flesh."  It  is  an  instance  also  of  a  monosyllabic  line,  and  that 
one  of  great  beauty.  In  Book  II.,  621-950,  are  lines  of  similar  construction 
and  force. 

(302.  Conscience :  Consciousness,  knowledge.  "  Conscientia  bene  acts  vita; 
jucundissima  est.'' — Cic.  de  Senect. 

504.  Not  ofnnouM :  Not  coming  to  meet  me ;  not  throwing  herself  in  my  way. 
She  was  "  divinely  brought ;"  line  500. 

507.  Wrought :  This  verb  stands  related,  not  only  to  nature  but  to  inno- 
rcnce,  vigour,  modesty,  virtue,  and  conscience  of  worth,  as  its  nominatives. 

511-20.  .dU  Heaven,  Sfc. :  In  poetry,  personifications  are  extremely  fre- 
quent, and  are,  indeed,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  it.  We  expect  to  find  everj'- 
thing  animated  in  the  descriptions  of  a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy.  One 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  we  receive  from  poetry,  is,  to  find  ourselves  always 
in  the  midst  of  our  fellows,  and  to  see  everything  thinking,  feelinji;,  and  act- 
ing as  we  ourselves  do.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  charm  of  this  sort 
of  figured  style,  that  it  introduces  us  into  society  with  all  nature,  and  inter- 
ests us  even  in  inanimate  objects,  by  forming  a  connection  between  them 
and  OS,  through  that  sensibility  which  it  ascribes  to  them.  This  is  exempli- 
fied remarkably  in  the  passage  here  quoted. — Blair. 

513-18.  Homer's  Iliad,  xiv.  317-3r>l.  In  all  his  copies,  however,  of  the 
beautifiil  passages  of  other  authors,  he  studiously  varies  and  disguises  them, 
the  better  to  give  himself  the  air  of  an  original,  and  to  make  by  his  addi- 
tions and  improvements,  what  he  borrorwed  the  more  fairly  his  own ;  the 
only  regular  way  of  acquiring  a   property  in  thoughts  taken  from  other 

w 
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Gave  sign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill ! 
=  Joyous  the  birds  ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs  515 

Whisper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
i  Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  the  spicy  shrub, 
'  Disporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 

Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening  star 

On  his  hill-top,  to  light  the  bridal  lamp.  520 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 

My  stoiy  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss 

Which  I  enjoy  ;  and  must  confess  to  find 
}In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  but  such 

As  used  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change,  525 

Nor  vehement  desire  ;  these  delicacies 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flow'rs, 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds  ;  but  here 
f;  Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold, 
i  Transported  touch.     Here  passion  first  I  felt,  530 

writers,  if  we  may  believe  Horace,  whose  laws  in  poetry  are  of  undoubted 
authority.  De  Art.  Poet.  131.  Milton,  indeed,  in  what  he  borrows  from 
Scripture,  observes  the  contrary  rule,  and  generally  adheres  minutely,  or 
rather  religiously,  to  the  very  words,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  original. 

— N. 

51&-20.  The  evening  ttar:  (Venus)  is  said  to  light  the  hridal  lamp,  9a  it 
was  the  signal  among  the  ancients  to  light  their  lamps  and  torches  in  order 
to  conduct  the  bride  home  to  the  bridegroom.  "  Vesper  adest,  juvenes  con- 
surglte,"  &c.,  says  Catullus. 

On  hii  hill-top^  says  our  author,  writing  in  the  language  as  well  as  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ancients ;  for  when  this  star  appeared  eastward  in  the  mominp, 
it  was  said  to  rise  on  Mount  Ida.     Virg.  JEn.  ii.  801 : 

'*  Jamque  jugia  summae  surgebat  Lucifer  Ids, 
Ducebatque  diem.** 

When  it  appeared  westward  in  the  evening,  it  was  said  to  be  seen  on 
Mount  (Etna,  Virg.  £ccl.  viii.  30.  Milton  therefore  writes  in  classical  Ud- 
guagc.  He  does  not  mention  any  mountain  by  name.  This  bridal  cere- 
mony of  the  ancients  is  alluded  to  more  plainly  in  Book  XI.  588-591. — ^N. 

519.  Spousal :  Nuptials. 

521-59.  Thus  have  I  told,  ifc. :  What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and  inno- 
cencehai  the  author  joined  together  in 'the  reflection  which  Adam  makef  of 
the  pleasures  of  love  compared  with  those  of  leDMl^— A.    -■  -  -  — .- 
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Commotion  strange,  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Superior  and  unmoyed  ;  here  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  heauty's  pow'rfol  glance. 

Or  nature  faiPd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  ohjcct  to  sustain  ;  53r) 

'    Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps  i 

/More  than  enough  :  at  least  on  her  bestowM 
\  Too  much  of  omam.ent ;  in  outward  show 
^Maborate ;  of  inward,  less  exact.  <  .  ,     <- 

.^For  well  I  understand,  in  the  prime  end  •  ^    '  >  640 

'  Of  nature,  her  th'  inferior  in  the  mind 
i«  And  inward  faculties,  which  most  excel, 

In  outward  also  her  resembling  less 

ms  i^age  wno  ma:dc  both,  and  less  expresEdng        ^«* 

The  character  of  that  dominion  giv'n  645 

O'er  other  creatures  ;  yet,  when  I  approach 

Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems,  X 

And  in  herself,  complete  ;  so  well  to  know 

Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 

Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best !  550 

All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 

Degraded !     Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 

Loses,  discount 'nanced,  and  like  folly  shews. 

937.  The  same  sentiment  is  more  fully  expressed  by  Milton  in  his  Samson 
.^fonistes: 

**  la  it  fbr  thtt  such  outward  ornament 
Waa  lavished  on  their  sex.  that  inward  gifta 
Were  left  for  haste  unfinished,  judgment  scant, 
Capacity  not  rais'd  to  apprehend 
Or  value  what  is  best 
In  f^hoice,  but  ofleat  to  affect  the  wrong  ?^' 

541-45.  We  have  here  an  expression  of  the  poet's  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  comparative  intellectual  strength  of  the  sexes,  much. discussed  in 
our  own  day ;  also  upon  the  retired  position  which  she  was  designed  to  oc- 
cupy with  reference  to  the  exercise  of  authority  or  government. 

547.  Abtolute :  Finished,  coftiplete. 

550.   Virtwmutt,  discreetest :  These  terms  are  more  expressive  than  the 
oidinary  forms  of  the  superlative  degree 

553.  DiMcomU^wmced :  Abashed. 


I. 


I  c 


Anthorit  J  and  reason  on  ker  wait. 
As  one  intendod  firet,  not  after 
Occasionally ;  and  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  of  Mind  and  Nobknesa  their  aent 
Build  in  her,  loTeliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  at^  a  guard  angelic  plaeed ! 

To  whom  the  Angel,  with  contracted  bnnr : 
Accuse  not  Nature  ;  she  hath  done  ker  part : 
Do  thou  but  thine,  and  be  not  diffident 
Of  wbdom  ;  she  deserts  thee  not,  if  thou 
Dismbs  not  her,  when  most  thou  need*st  her  h^^ 
By  attribiiting  orermuch  to  things 
Less  ezcellont,  as  thou  thvself  peroor^st. 
For  what  adoiir*st  thou  :  what  tranaports  thee  so  r 
An  outsi'le  ?     Fair  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  chi-rishing,  thy  honourinj.  and  thy  loye ; 
Not  I  by  <ul  'j  -L-c  li'  I  n .     W  «•  i^b  wi  i  h  her  thyself. 
Then  valuo.     <  >ft-ii'u»?s  n<>thin^  profits  more 
Than  st.lf-esteem,  srroundt^l  on  just  and  right 
Well  manai^-ii.     i.)i  that  skill  the  more  thou  know^st. 
The  more  she  will  aekn-.-wK^ii^?  thee  h>»r  head, 
And  to  realities  yield  all  bor  shows ; 
Made  Sii*  adorn  fi^r  thy  delight  the  more, 
So  awful,  that  with  b.^D.iur  ihou  mav'st  loye 
Thy  mate,  who  s<.-es  when  thou  art  seen  least  wise. 

55o~.!i^i.  Ir;!e:;d«xl  to  tw  Lrst,  a&d  no:  mjde  for  lite  sake  of  anoC 
suit  ax.  eaK^riCLCv. 

-  « 

■■•*■'  T:-  iri  wrt.  ijrr.  ■  The  sei.timeLts  oi  lore  in  our  B;-?i  parent. 
•;■••■-.  iiave  the  Ar.itl  *'.i.:h  ai;  iLsvih:  into  hi:.T.ac  z^amre.  th^:  be  i 
J  :•:.•=•:.*!■.  t^  r-itiic  ctu*  wtu'h  ir.ist:  btial  iLv  j-ytr.ir*  in  seneral.  i 
A  :u:i.  IT,  |^r:;c.Uar.  ir^'iu  the  exoesd  o:  *k:>  fus4>:.v..  He  taervfoi 
'.Ar.i  ojsiiiu^:  r.  iy  nmeiy  ai:m'JCi:ioc&  wLioh  ve.-v  ari-Ly  prepare 
•  ■:  ::.v  ri^a*]f.-r  lor  ihe  occuneccei  oi  t&e  utx'.  &.^i£.  uiaene  toe  m 
\^  :.ic:i  A'iarr.  ber^  gi'^e»  mjcu  liutani  cucvrene^  bruu>  about  thai  i 
wh:i"&  is  tr.-*  5 a "t ■_*•=>::  oi  live  poem. — A. 

Z»V).  ^IttribiUin^ :  Aoce-n:  the  :hii\i  $yLla':*>. 

r,fic,,  f:j,h.  V.  -j^.  t?9 ;  1  PeL  iii  7. 

.'Tri.  Thai  Mltfl.  Skill  in  telf-esteem.  srooaiied  kc. 
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Bnt  if  the  sense  of  touch,  whereby  mankind 

Jb  propagated,  seem  such  dear  delight  580 

Beyond  all  other,  think  the  same  youchsafed 

To  catUe  and  each  beast ;  which  would  not  be 

To  them  made  common  and  divulged,  if  au^t 

Therein  enjoy'd  were  worthy  to  subdue 

The  soul  of  man,  or  passion  in  him  move.  585 

What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find^st 

Attractive,  human,  rational,  love  still. 

In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not. 

Wherein  true  love  consists  not.     Love  refines 

The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges  ;  hath  his  seat  590 

In  reason,  and  is  judicious  ;  is  the  scale 

By  which  to  heav'niy  love  thou  may'st  ascend, 

Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure  :  for  which  cause 

Among  the  beasts  no  mate  for  thcc  was  found. 

To  whom  thus,  half  abash 'd,  Adam  reply'd  :  595 

Neither  her  outside,  form'd  so  fair,  nor  aught 
In  procreation,  common  to  all  kinds, 
(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  fer. 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem) 
So  much  delights  me  as  those  graceful  acts,  600 

Those  thousand  decencies,  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mixM  with  love 
And  sweet  compliance  ;  which  declare  unfeign'd 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul : 

Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair,  605 

More  grateful  than  harmonious  sound  to  th'  ear. 
Yet  these  subject  not :  1  to  thee  disclose 
What  inward  thence  I  feel,  not  therefore  foil'd, 

579.  Occasioned  by  what  Adam  had  said  (529-30) . 

595-605.  Half-aboihed,  Sfc. :  Adam's  discourse,  which  here  follows  the 
fentle  rebuke  which  he  had  received  from  the  angel,  shows  that  his  love, 
however  violent  it  might  appear,  was  still  founded  in  reason,  and  consequently 
not  improper  for  Paradise. — ^A. 

007-10.  Varumtly  reprttenting :  The  most  difficult  pesnge  in  the  poem. 
It  may  be  paraphrased  thus :  Yet  these  tubject  not  (these  bring  me  not  into 
•objection,  570, 584, 585) .  I  indeed  ditdoteto  tkee  the  strong  emotions  which 
theie  accomplishments  vid  graceful  actions  of  Eve  have  excited  (530-35) ; 
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Who  meet  with  various  objects,  from  the  sense 

Variously  representing  ;  yet,  still  free,  610 

Approve  the  best,  and  follow  what  I  approve. 

To  love  thou  blam^st  me  not ;  for  love  thou  say 'at 

Leads  up  to  Heav'n  ;  is  both  the  way  and  guide. 

Bear  with  me  then,  if  lawful  what  I  ask  : 

Love  not  the  heav'nly  Spirits  ?  and  how  their  love  616 

Express  they  ?  by  looks  only  ?  or  do  they  mix 

Irradiance,  virtual  or  immediate  touch  ? 

To  whom  the  Angel,  with  a  smile  that  glowM 
Celestial  rosy  red  (love's  proper  hue), 

AnswerM  :  Let  it  suffice  thee  that  thou  know'st  690 

Us  happy ;  and  without  love  no  happiness. 
Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy'st 
(And  pure  thou  wert  created)  we  enjoy 
In  eminence,  and  obstacle  find  none 

Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars.  635 

Easier  than  air  with  air,  if  Spirits  embrace. 
Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 
Desiring ;  not  restrained  conveyance  need, 
As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul. 
But  I  can  now  no  more  ;  the  parting  sun  630 

Beyond  the  earth's  green  cape  and  verdant  isles 
Hesperian  sets,  my  signal  to  depart. 

but  I  am  not  on  this  account  foiled  (I  am  not  embarrassed,  confused  in  my 
judgment)  when  /  mtet  with  variout  object*  from^  or  by,  the  un$e  (sensibilityf 
sensation)  varioutly  representing  (or  when  I  meet  with  the  Tarious  objects 
represented  to  me  in  different  ways,  made  known  to  me  in  different  ways, 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  touch,  smell,  &c.)  :  Yet,  UiUfree,  Sfc. :  Notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  above  acknowledged,  I  am  still  free 
from  all  improper  bias ;  my  judgment  is  not  foiled,  but  performs  its  appro- 
priate office  of  approving  the  best  objects,  and  I  follow  what  I  approve. 

617.  Irradiance:  Their  beams  of  light  and  splendour.  Virtual  touch:  That 
which  is  not  real  or  immediate,  but  has  the  same  effect,  is  equwalent  to  it. 

631-32.  The  south-western  extremity  of  Spain,  or  Cape  de  Yeid,  the  most 
western  in  Africa,  is  the  Cape  referred  to.  The  verdant^  are  the  Canary  Islet. 
or  perhaps  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  further  south.  Hetperian  means  tonttm, 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  evening.  On  this  account  Italy  was 
called  Hesperia  by  the  Greeks,  as  lying  west  of  them ;  and  Spain  was  called 
Hesperia  by  the  Romans,  for  the  same  reason. 
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.  Be  strong,  live  happy,  and  love ;  but,  first  of  aU, 
,  Him  whom  to  love  is  to  obey,  and  keep 

His  great  command :  take  heed  lest  passion  sway  635 

Thy  judgment  to  do  aught  which  else  free  will 

Would  not  admit ;  thine  and  of  all  thy  sons 

The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  placed ;  beware. 

I  in  thy  persevering  shall  rejoice, 

And  all  the  Blest     Stand  fast ;  to  stand  or  M  640 

Free  in  thine  own  arbitrement  it  lies. 

Perfect  within,  no  outward  aid  require  ; 

And  all  temptation  to  transgress  repel. 
So  saying,  he  arose  ;  whom  Adam  thus 

FoUow'd  with  benediction :  Since  to  part,  645 

Go  heav'nly  Guest,  ethereal  Messenger, 

Sent  from  whose  sovereign  goodness  I  adore. 

Gentle  to  me  and  affable  hath  been 

Thy  condescension,  and  shall  be  honoured  ever 

With  grateful  memory  ;  thou  to  mankind  650 

Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return. 
So  parted  they ;  the  Angel  up  to  Hcav^ 

From  the  thick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bow'r. 

633-43.  Raphael  closes  the  interview  with  some  appropriate  and  solemn 
counsels  and  commands. 

637.  Admit :  Used  in  the  Latin  sense,  and  equivalent  to  commit. 

645.  Binet  to  part,  4^ :  Adam's  speech  at  parting  with  the  angel  has  in  it 
a  deference  and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an  inferior  nature,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  certain  dignity  and  greatness  suitable  to  the  &ther  of  mankind  in  his  state 
of  innocence. — A. 

Benediction  has  the  sense  of  thanki,  as  Milton  has  explained  the  word  in 
Parad.  Reg.  iii.  127: 

"  Olory  and  benediction,  thftt  ii,  thftnki." 

Since  to  part,  is  an  abbreviation  for,  "  since  it  is  necessary  to  part." 

647.   Whoie:   (Him)  whose. 

652.  Bower :  To  meet  an  objection  of  Dr.  Bentley,  Newton  observes  that 
in  this  place  is  meant  Adam's  inmost  bower,  as  it  is  called,  IV.  738.  There 
was  a  shady  walk  that  led  to  Adam's  bower.  When  the  angel  arote  (644) , 
AdaoD  followed  him  into  this  shady  walk  ;  and  it  was  from  this  thick  thade 
that  they  parted,  and  the  angel  went  up  to  Heaven,  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 
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INTEODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Tn  Ninth  Book  ii  nised  upon  Ib«t  brief  Bceount  in  Scriplnre,  wherein  we 
ue  told  that  the  lerpent  wu  more  lubtile  than  any  beut  of  the  field,  Ibit 
he  tempted  the  woman  to  eat  the  Ibrbidden  fniil,  that  >he  waa  overcome  bjr 
thii  temptation,  and  that  Adam  followed  her  example.  From  theK  few  par- 
ticulan  Milton  tuu  formed  one  of  the  moat  enteitaining  namtivei  ibat  in- 
vention ever  produced.  He  hai  diipoeed  of  these  several  circumEtances  imong 
■0  manj  beaulirul  and  natural  Gclioni  of  hia  own,  that  his  whole  itory  look* 
only  like  ■  comment  upon  sacred  wiit,  qt  rather  seems  to  be  a  full  and  com- 
plete relation  of  what  the  other  is  only  an  epitome.  The  disposition  and 
eontinuanee  of  the  Btory  I  regard  as  the  principal  beauty  of  the  Niiilh  Book, 
which  has  more  itory  in  it  and  is  fuller  of  incidents,  than  any  other  in  tba 
whole  poem. — A. 

The  Ninth  Book  is  that  on  which  the  whole  f^te  and  bll  of  man  tunu; 
■nd  io  lar  is  the  most  important.  It  is  called  the  mout  lender.  If  the  sub- 
minian  to  sensual  humaTi  passions  be  lendenirss,  it  is  so  ;  talcing  the  resist- 
ance to  those  passions  to  be  loltiness.  The  serpent  himself  appears  to  bave 
been  enamoured  of  Eve's  beanly  ami  lovnliiiess  of  mien,  and  for  a  moment  to 
hare  repented  of  the  evil  he  was  plotting  to  bring  upon  her. 

All  that  we  know  from  the  Mosaic  history  is,  that  the  serpent  tempted 
Eve,  and  Eve  templed  AiUm  to  cat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  but  we  do  not 
know  by  what  wiles  this  sin  was  brought  about.  We  may  suppose  that  by 
the  aerpenl,  the  operation  of  the  evil  passions  of  contradiction,  disobedience 
rebellion,  and  scepticism  is  meant ;  just  as  we  may  suppose  that  Eve  persisted 
in  roaming  alone  in  spite  of  Adam's  dissuasions,  merely  because  her  pride 
was  thwarted  by  her  husband's  fear  that ''  some  harm  should  befal  her"  in 
hii  absence. — E.  B. 


The  sentiments  advanced  by  Sir  E.  Brydges  in  the  last  peraftraph  are  not 
in  accordance  with  Scriptural  truth  or  sound  philosophy,  as  will  be  made 
evident  from  the  following  stalements  and  reasonings  of  Dr.  Eitto  : 

In  the  sad  hiotoryofthe  fall,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  incident  which  more 
eurciaei'  our  thoughts  than  the  nature  of  the  creature  by  whose  baneful 
si^cntioc*  that  ruin  was  brought  to  posa.    The  sacred  record,  in  the  iLiid 
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chapter  of  Grenesis,  says  plainly  enough  that  it  was  ^  a  serpent^''  described 
as  being  ^^  more  subtile  than  any  beast  of  the  field ;"  and  the  final  curse  also 
indicates  the  serpentine  condition — "  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust 
ahalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.'' 

Hence,  some  have  regarded  the  tempter  as  a  serpent,  and  nothing  more. 
This  opinion  has  many  more  advocates  than  the  reader  might  suppose ,-  or 
rather,  it  hat  had  them,  for  there  are  few  who  now  entertain  this  opinion.  To 
the  question.  How  could  a  mere  serpent  tempt  Eve,  it  is  answered,  that  it  lay 
in  the  repeated  use  by  the  serpent  of  the  forbidden  fruit  in  her  presence, 
without  any  of  the  apparent  effects  upon  him  which  she  had  been  taught  to 
dread.  The  influence  of  this  example,  and  the  thoughts  that  hence  arose  in 
her  mind,  are  then  represented,  agreeably  to  the  genius  of  oriental  and  figu« 
TRtive  language,  in  the  form  of  a  conversation.  The  great  objection  to  Xhv 
if,  that  the  alleged  figurative  style  here,  is  adverse  to  the  literal  tone  and 
character  of  the  whole  narrative ;  and,  what  is  hi  more  conclusive,  that 
another  agent  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  New  Testament,  and  may,  by  the 
light  thus  afibrded,  be  discovered  even  in  the  original  accotmt. 

That  agent  is  the  Devil,  or  Satan,  and  the  general  opinion  it,  that  he  em> 
ployed  or  actuated  the  serpent  as  his  instrument.  Thus  the  latter  appears  to 
reason  and  to  speak.  The  woman  converses  with  him,  and  she  is  led,  by  the 
artful  representations  which  the  Devil  enables  him  to  make,  to  transgress  the 
divine  law.  No  mere  animal  could  have  taken  the  part  this  serpent  did. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Eve  knew  this.  It  is  possible  that  the  in> 
tuitive  perception  of  the  qualities  of  animals  which  Adam  possessed,  was  not 
shared  by  Eve,  but  was  to  be  imparted  to  her  by  him ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  had  not  yet  communicated  to  her  all  the  knowledge  of  this  kind 
which  had  been  acquired  by  him  before  she  had  existence.  It  is  far  from 
improbable  that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  was  among  the  considerations 
which  induced  Satan  to  apply  himself  through  the  serpent  to  the  woman  ra- 
ther than  to  the  man.  She,  being  continually  making  new  discoveries  in  the 
animal  creation,  would  be  little  surprised  in  at  length  finding  one  creature 
that  could  speak,  and  even  reason.  Or,  supposing  she  did  know  that  animals 
could  not  do  either,  it  has  seemed  to  us  possible  that  the  serpent  by  eating 
the  fruit  in  her  sight,  may  have  led  her  to  conclude  that  his  superior  gifts 
were  owing  to  his  having  partaken  of  this  sovereign  food.  This  supposition 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  general  drift  of  the  fatal  argument.  The  curse 
pronounced  upon  the  deceiver  is  plainly  addressed  to  an  intelligent  agent  de- 
signedly guilty  of  an  enormous  crime,  and  would  have  been  unmeaning  and 
unworthy  of  the  Divine  character,  if  addressed  to  a  mere  animal,  which,  in 
following  the  instincts  of  its  nature,  had  unconsciously  raised  seductive 
thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  woman. 

That,  however,  the  phraseology  of  the  curse  is  in  its  outer  sense  applied  to 
the  condition  of  the  serpent,  while  in  its  inner  meaning  terribly  significant  to 
the  intelligent  agent,  seems  to  us  very  clearly  to  show  that  the  serpent  was 
really,  and  not  figuratively,  employed  in  this  awful  transaction.    The  more 
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l^lowly  Ibe  languige  of  the  curae  ii  examined,  the  more  real  ill  purport,  w 
iddreMed  to  the  intelligent  agent  of  the  temiitalion,  uiwler  Tonus  of  (pecch 
idipted  lo  the  aerpentme  condition,  will  be  apparent.  The  cluaing  portion 
if  it  '^  I  will  put  enmity  betwt-en  thee  and  the  wuman.  and  bt>lwe«n  thy 
'Hd  and  her  seed :  it  (he)  (hall  bniiite  thy  head,  aiici  Ihou  thalt  bruUe  him 
teel,"  could  have  no  aignificonce  with  reference  menrlj  to  the  lerpent  j  but 
■o  the  real  tempter  it  wai  of  awful  impurlance.  They  were  worda  to  shake 
Hell,  and  to  fill  the  arch  fiend  with  coMtemation.  It  ii  not  at  all  likely  that 
Ihe  bllen  pair  undenlood  these  words  nearly  so  well  as  hi  did ;  yet  even  to 
ibem  it  miist  have  appeared  thai  it  promised  some  great  and  crowning 
tiinmph  to  "  the  seed  of  the  woman,"  and  perhaps  h  recovery  from  the  tail, 
sfter  the  enemy  had  aeemed  tor  a  time  to  triumpb  over  bim,  and  to  **  bniiso 
liis  heel."  But  we  boow  ita  meaning  better,  probably,  iban  either  the  Gnl 
air  or  even  Satan  did  then.  We  can  see  that  it  was  the  first  goapel  prooiuei 
tbrelelling  the  suBerings  of  Christ  and  his  final  triumph  over  the  Evil  Ona ; 
his  victory  in  our  behalf^  by  sufieiing. 
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No  Bon  of  talk  vliere  God  or  Aafd 

Widi  Man,  aa  with  his  friend,  ftmifiar 

To  at  indulgent,  and  with  him  pailakft 

Rural  repast,  pemittiog  him  the  while 

Venial  diiicoarse,  uDblaiued :  1  now  mart  chaD  je 

Those  notes  to  tragic  ;  fool  distrust,  and  breach 

Dislojal  on  the  part  of  Man,  revolt, 

And  disobedience :  on  the  part  of  Hear^ 

Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste. 

Anger  and  jost  rebuke,  and  judgment  given. 

Thai  brought  into  this  world  a  world  of  woe, 

I .  No  mart  tf  talk,  ifr. :  The  poet  nys  that  he  most  now  treat  bo  I 
of  frxniiimr  disoourK  with  either  God  or  angel :  for  Adam  had  held  diaoi 
with  God,  as  we  read  io  the  preceding  Book,  aod  the  whole  §an% 
epiaode  if  a  ooovereation  with  the  angel,  and  as  this  takes  up  to  lai^e  a 
of  the  poem,  it  is  particularly  described  and  insisted  upoo  here.  The  '. 
God  and  the  angel  Michael,  both  indeed  afterwards  discourse  with  AdM 
the  following  Books,  but  those  discourses  are  not  famStar  cooTermtii 
with  a  friend :  they  are  of  a  different  strain,  the  one  coming  to  judge 
the  other  to  expel  him  from  Panuhse. — N. 

6.  Venial  ditamrm :  Discourse  upon  ^miliar  topics,  or  of  a  familiar 
raeter.  /  nuut  now  change^  ^. :  As  the  author  is  now  changing  his  sal 
he  iirofmses,  likewise,  to  change  his  style  agreeably  to  it.  What  follow 
more  of  tragit  strain,  than  of  the  eptc,  which  may  serve  as  an  anawi 
those  critics  who  censure  the  latter  Books  of  the  ParadiM  Lost  as  ft 
below  the  former. — N. 

II.  World  a  world:  An  instance  of  the  pun — a  form  of  ezpresaian  g 
rally  eondemned  by  the  critics  when  introduced  into  a  dignified  poemj 


\ 


Sin  and  her  shadow  Death,  and  Misery, 

Death's  faarbiDger.     Sad  task  !  yet  argoineDt 

Not  less  but  more  heroic  than  the  vnth 

Of  stem  Achilles  on  his  foe  pursued 

Thrice  fugitive  about  Troy  wall  ;  or  rage 

Of  Tarnus  for  Lavinia  disespoused, 

Or  Ncptnne's  ire,  or  Jnno's,  that  so  long 

Perplez'd  the  Greek  and  Cjtherea's  son : 

If  auswcrable  style  I  can  obtain 

Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 

Her  nightly  visitation  nnimplorcd. 

And  dictates  to  me  slnmb'riDg,  or  inspires 

Easy  my  unpremeditated  verso  : 

Since  first  tliLi  subject  for  heroic  song 

Pleased  me  long  choosing,  and  beginning  late  ; 

it  muit  be  attmitted  that  Milton's  puna  are  often  very  expreuire,  si 


V2.  ShadotP  Death:  A  beautiful  figure  to  illustrate  the  lad  c 
death  witli  sin.  As  in  the  presence  of  light  an  oimjue  bodjr  mis  a  dark 
shadow,  so  in  the  light  nf  the  Divine  government  sin  lasut  the  dismal 
shadow  of  death.  Miitry  here  denotes  any  of  those  luireiings  and  diseases 
which  undermine  health  and  life. 

13-  Sad  talk,  ytt  argionmt :  The  Paradise  Lost,  even  in  this  latter  part  of 
it,  eoDcerning  God's  anger  and  Adam's  distress.  U  a  more  heroic  suhject  llun 
tht  imrfA  cf  Achillti  on  hi$  fot.  Hector,  whom  he  pursued  three  times  roiuMl 
the  walls  of  Troy,  according  to  Homer;  or  than  tht  rage  of  Tumm  Jvr 
Lmimia  ditrtpouted  (17),  having  been  first  betrotlted  to  hini.  and  aHer- 
Waids  promised  to  .£neas,  according  to  Virgil;  or  Nrptunr'i  ire  thai  to 
UiKg  ptrpleitd  the  Grtek,  Ulyeses,  as  we  read  in  the  Odyssey;  or  Jtmo't  ire 
(18  ,  that  for  so  many  yeare  perplexed  Cylhtrea'i  urn,  JP.aF»t,  as  we  read  at 
large  in  the  jEneid.  The  anger  that  he  is  about  to  ring  i*  an  arffutnmt 
(subjecti  more  heroic  not  only  than  the  anger  of  men,  of  Achillea  anil 
TumuB,  but  than  (hat  even  of  (he  eods.  of  Neptune  and  Juno.  The  anger 
of  the  true  Unl  is  a  more  noble  .'object  than  that  of  falte  gods.  In  this  re- 
spect he  has  thi'  ailvantage  of  Homer  and  Virgil;  his  argument  is  mors 
ktroic,  as  he  says,  if  he  can  but  make  his  ityle  aiuirtrable. — N. 

33.  Celeilial  patnmett :  Culled,  in  other  ] arts  of  (he  poem,  huaxnlii  Mitt, 
Vrtmia,  in  conrnrmily  to  classical  usage, 

31.  Nightly  vinlalion :  He  composed  verses  at  night, 

H6.  Long  rhtming,  4v.  .*  Our  author  intended  pretty  early  to  write  an  apie 
poem,  and  proposed  the  story  of  King  Arthur  for  the  subject  of  it  j  but  that 
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Not  sedolous  by  nature  to  indite 

Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 

Heroic  deemM,  chief  mast'ry  to  dissect 

With  long  and  tedious  havoc  fabled  knights  30 

In  battles  feign 'd  ;  the  better  fortitude 

Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 

Unsung  ;  or  to  describe  races  and  games. 

Or  tilting  furniture,  emblazon'd  shields, 

Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds  ;  35 

Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 

At  joust  and  tournament ;  then  marshal'd  feast 

Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneschals ; 

The  skill  of  artifice  or  office  mean, 

Not  that  which  justly  gives  heroic  name  40 

To  person  or  to  poem.     Me  of  these 

Nor  skill 'd  nor  studious,  higher  argument 

Remains,  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 

WM  laid  aside,  probably  for  the  reason  here  intimated.  The  Paradiae  Lott  he 
designed  first  as  a  tragedy.  It  was  not  till  long  after  that  he  began  to  form 
it  into  an  epic  poem ;  and  indeed  for  several  years  he  was  so  hotly  engaged 
In  the  controversies  of  the  times,  that  he  was  not  at  leisure  to  think  of  a 
work  of  this  nature,  and  did  not  begin  to  fashion  it  in  its  present  form,  till 
after  the  Salmasian  controversy,  which  ended  in  1655,  and  probably  did  not 
set  about  the  work  in  earnest  till  after  the  Restoration,  so  that  he  was  long 
cfiooting  and  beginning  late. — N. 

28.  Heroic  deemed :  By  the  modems  as  well  as  by  the  ancients,  wars  being 
the  principal  subject  of  all  the  poems  from  Homer  down  to  this  time ;  bat 
Milton's  subject  was  different,  yet  he  reckons  it  himself  a  keroic  poem. — 'S, 

29.  Chief  mastery,  ^. :  Those  were  wrong  also  who  thought  the  dittecHmg 
of  knights  was  a  principal  part  of  the  skill  of  a  poet,  describing  wounds  at  a 
surgeon.  Doubtless  he  glanced  here  at  Homer's  perpetual  affectation  of  this 
sort  of  knowledge,  which  certainly  debases  his  poetry. — R. 

33.  Unsung:   (Being)  unsung. 

35.  Impresses :  Witty  devices. 

36.  Bases :  The  mantle  which  hung  down  from  the  middle  to  about  tht 
knees,  or  lower,  worn  by  knights  on  horseback. — T. 

38.  Sealers :  Servants  who  arrange  the  dishes,  from  an  old  French  word 
meaning  to  set  down.     Seneschals :  Stewards. 

41.  Cff:  Respecting. 
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That  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 

Climate,  or  years,  damp  my  intended  wing  45 

Depressed,  and  much  they  may,  if  all  be  mine, 

Not  hers  who  brings  it  nightly  to  my  ear. 

The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 

Twilight  upon  the  earth,  short  arbiter  50 

Twixt  day  and  night,  and  now  from  end  to  end 
Night^s  hemisphere  had  veil'd  th'  horizon  round, 
When  Satan,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 
Of  Gabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improved 

In  meditated  fraud  and  malice,  bent  55 

On  Man's  destruction,  maugre  what  might  hap 
Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  returned 
By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  returned 
From  compassing  the  earth,  cautious  of  day, 
Since  Uriel,  regent  of  the  sun,  descry'd  60 

His  entrance,  and  forewarn'd  the  Cherubim 
That  kept  their  watch  :  thence  full  of  anguish  driven. 
The  space  of  sev'n  continued  nights  he  rode 

45.  Or  yeart,  dampj  S^c. :  He  was  near  sixty  when  this  poem  was  pnb- 
lished ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  at  that  time  of  life^  and  after  such  trouble- 
tame  days  as  he  had  passed  through,  he  should  have  so  much  poetical  fire 
remaining. — N.    Intended :  Stretched  out. 

47.  Hers:  See  line  21. 

49.  Htsperui^  a  brother  of  Atlas,  according  to  the  fabulous  account,  was  a 
great  astronomer,  who,  ascending  Mount  Atlas  to  take  celestial  observations, 
was  blown  away  by  a  tempest,  and  seen  no  more.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
story  that  he  was  transformed  into  the  evening  star. 

Another  story  is,  that  Hespenis  was  the  son  of  Aurora,  and  vied  in  beauty 
with  Venus.  On  this  account  the  beautiful  star  of  evening  received  his 
name,  and  the  name  of  Venus  was  also  applied  to  the  same  planet. 

50.  Short  arbiter^  6fc. :  An  expression  probably  borrowed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  where,  speaking  of  the  sun  about  the 
time  of  the  equinox,  he  calls  him  an  indifferent  arbiter  between  the  night  and 
the  day. — N. 

56.  Maugre :  In  spite  of. 

59.  Cautious:  Afraid. 

63.  The  tpactj  4^. :  It  was  about  noon  when  Satan  came  to  the  earth,  and 


H>  -:-r:":  1  f.<Er  :2a^  en»'4  tfae  ar  cfii^ 
<>!>  ii'  -i/i'L  .--t-^r^'i.  iiii  OB  iLe  ««mi  *nne 

>''^  u-''.  '.'tij'  -iL.  IK/,  titiic,  fint  vna^t  the  cbaagc, 

Itiv,  s  jruH  ^h'ji  oiiirT  p'joad,  till  part 
K'r^  up  ■  f'JULtkiti  Lt  tl^  tre«  of  life: 
Id  wiiL  Ui^  rivrr  »aiik,  uxl  with  it  roae 

MgLt  I^AL  IVi.     Fi'KTj  t-«;  tunc  be  »u  ■  «^ob  wnk  is  oBttdMl 

'»>--';  ft'rff.  i'  .  »*'«.■.'.  'n-.tr^iLf  '.hr  e!ril«.  and  tiill  Lcrpioc 
tw  -(.»-:-i«  '■:  '.■-■:  i.is'.t.  *•  iV-irir?  ".o  i*  ■Jirt'»vt-red  by  the  »r:wl  of  ll 
wl.'i  r.S''  r«-i-,(*  i>-<-i'.--;  ;,:ri..  i- <.i.?  -^f 'niM-  bnuliful  imssiratioBi 
wrrj'-r,:.'  ,  ':■•■'.•■•••■■ '!.!'■  i,is  h^-iiiA  f^rir--u(tiitfiAutT*.  Htviaftit 
t-,e  iH'>ii"  111  f  iK.-y  i-icm  a*,  aii'l  iwur-l  mil  one  which  wm  DHSt  pni 
)•■■  i-mi'^e.  )iif  B^aifr  r-^-iii,'  Vi  I'liailiM: :  an-l  to  avoid  iliFrovci)-.  lii 
i.ilfLi  Hitti  ii  livrr  lljiit  nii>  urdiT  the  garden,  and  rites  up  agaio  Ibn 

Ul  'I1ii..'u;iltlht  TfjH.KjrtM  la  cirrlid:  He  travelled  on  with  tb> 
Ihri.-e  iium  I'lUiil  llie  Lijiialur  ;  he  wa*  ihive  daji  moving  TODod  fio 
I'l  wiml  an  Ihr  kiiii  iluirn,  but  atwaya  on  the  oppoaile  ude  of  the  gt 
•larki.1^^'. 

C.Vifl.  ynurlinifi  rroHfl  lilt  rar  of  nighl  from  pelt  fo  jxit :  Did  iral 
dircrlly  <n,  with  Ihi'  iii:;ht,  an  \nrt<n;  but  criwited  uver  from  the  noHl 
the  wiDIhtii.  awl  fnini  (he  MHithcni  tri  the  northern  pole. 

(ii!.  Tnieming  nuhnjurt:  At  (he  eiiiiinoclial  line,  or  eqintor,  ii 
riii'Je  •■iii'iiiiijiaioiiiig  Ihu  eurlh  I'roni  vai-i  to  vietX,  and  from  wek( 
HKHid. !"  rlw  ..j/un-i  ar«  iwii  ({real  iiiri'lcii  iiitun*tting  earh  other  ■ 
miilJrii  ill  iIh'  |i»|i-s  ur  (lie  wiirld,  and  (licfiropOAJiie  the  cailb  Troni  n 
«>iith  iiikI  rn.iii  Miuth  to  luiith  Rt.'aiii ;  and.  (b-n-fure,  as  Salan  wai 
tioiii  |Hde  til  jxde.  lit  (In-  wiTiie  time  llu-  cur  nl'  night  n-os  niavjng  lii 
III  wm,  K,  thrri'tiire,  he  would  ki-ep  Mill  in  tliu  shailp  of  night,  ai 
Rin-il,  he  niiihl  nut  niiivc  in  a  Htiaicht  tine,  but  miut  move  obliijin 
Ih.'ivliy  rnvH  Ihi'  (wo  rrdnrcN.— \. 

in-h.  .ii-rrtf  fnmt  mrttarr :  Tiitiic-d  away  from,  or  iti  a  diflereni ; 
fiKiii  ihiit  ruaat,  nr  ]<c>rtiini  iif  the  fur(h.  hy  which  he  had  prevjoualf  i 
ll  wax  a  t»rt,  aim,  over  which  the  Cbembim  kept  no  wa(eh. 


SaUa  ioTolved  in  ruing  mist,  then  sought  7S 

Where  to  Ue  hid.     Sea  be  had  searched  and  land 

From  Eden  over  Pontus,  and  the  pool 

Mieotis,  np  bcjond  the  rircr  Ob  ; 

Downward  as  far  antarctic ;  and  in  length 

West  from  Orootes  to  the  ocean  barr'd  80 

At  Darieii,  thence  to  the  land  where  flows 

Qaages  and  Indus  :  thus  the  orb  be  roam'd 

With  narrow  search,  and  with  inspection  deep     - 

Considered  eveiy  creature  ;  which  of  all 

Host  opportune  might  servo  his  wiles,  and  found  8& 

The  serpent  subtlcRt  beast  of  all  the  field. 

Him,  after  long  debate,  irresolute 

Of  thoughts  reTolTcd,  bis  final  sentence  chose  ; 

Fit  vessel,  fittest  imp  of  fraud,  in  whom 

77.  As  we  had  berore  an  aatronomiol,  eo  here  we  have  a  gec^^phienl 
iccounl  of  Satan's  peregrinations. — N. 

PoiUHt:  The  Bluk  Sea.  Pool  Maolii,  or  sea  of  Asof,  a  manhy  lake 
Dortheaat  of  the  BJack  Sea  aiiiJ  connected  with  it  b;  the  Cimmerian  Bo«- 
phonu.     Ot,  or  Obi/ :  The  largest  river  in  Siberia,  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

79.  Doi-rKoard  at  far  antarilic  ■  As  far  southward.  The  northprn  hemis- 
phere being  elevated  on  our  g1obe!<,  the  north  is  called  up  and  the  south 
dotpiHcard.  Jnlarriir  south,  the  opposite  of  arclic  north  (from  the  Greek 
word  for  itnr),  the  most  conspicuous  constellation  near  ihe  north  pole;  but 
no  particular  place  is  mentioned  near  llie  south  pole,  Ihese  hcing  ail  aea,  or 
land  unknown,  ^tid  in  Itnglh :  As  north  is  up,  and  south  is  down,  *o  in 
Itnglh  ia  east  or  west.— N. 

80.  Orvnitt :  A  river  of  Syria,  running  westward  of  ICden  into  Ihe  Medi- 


e,  connecting  North  and  South  America, 
t  from  rushiriE  between  them.  Job 
uuviii.  10.  "  .ind  irt  ban  to  the  tra.'' 

96.  Suilliil  btttO:  lieu.  iii.  1.  The  subtlety  of  the  serpent  is  commended 
likewise  by  Aristotle  uid  other  naturalists,  and,  therefore,  he  was  the  fitter 
instrument  for  Satan.  bi'caiiM-  (b~  Milton  says,  aiirecahly  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  best  divinesl  any  sleights  in  him  might  lie  thought  to  proceed  fmm  his 
native  wit  and  subtlety,  but.  observed  in  other  creatures,  might  Ihe  more 
easily  beget  a  »uhpiciuii  uf  a  diabuUca!  power  acting  within  them  beyond 
iheir  natural  sense. — N. 

89.  Fitlttt  imp  t^  fraiut:  Fittest  stock  to  graft  his  diabolical  fraud  upon. 
My  is  from  a  Saion  word  that  sigtiilies,  to  put  into,  to  graR  u)K>n. — H. 


To  enter  and  hit  dark  ■iim»liiMi  Udc 
Fnoi  Aarptti  h^i  :  for,  m  the  wfljr  sake, 
WbsKver  UrrieLtf.  jumi  would  nqiirioss  mark, 
Aa  from  his  vil  a&d  name  rabtldj 
Pr(ic««diiie,  wliicli.  in  other  beastr  obanrcd 
Doubt  mgchi  \ripH  of  diabolic  pawn 
Active  witLiD  beyond  the  Ktue  of  bmle. 
Tha»  he  resolred  ;  bat  Gr*i  from  inward  grief 
His  bnrnitif!  pas^ioit  iato  plaints  thna  ponr'd  ; 

O  Earth,  how  like  to  HeaT'n,  if  not  preferr'd 
More  juMlj '.  Kat  worthier  of  (rods !  aa  bult 
With  <«c<ind  ibov^ts,  reforming  what  waa  old ! 
For  what  God  after  better  worse  would  hnild! 
Terre!<trial  Hear'n,  danced  ronod  bj  other  Heav^ 
That  .>bine,  vt-t  Iresr  tht'ir  bright  officious  lamps, 
Liffht  aUivc  li^ht,  for  th<;-e  alone,  as  seems, 
In  thc-c  cifiicc-Dlrio)r  all  lhi<ir  precious  beams 
Of  sacred  influence !     As  God  in  Hcar*a 
Ib  centre,  yet  extends  to  all,  ra  thoa 
Centring  receiv'iit  from  all  those  orbs ;  in  thee, 
Not  in  thontsc-lvv?,  all  thi.'ir  known  virttic  appears 
Productive  in  herb,  plant,  and  nobler  hirUi 
Of  creaturCN  animate  nith  (rradnal  life 
Of  growth,  B(-n.Hc,  r<>ason,  all  summM  np  in  Man. 

09.  O  Earth,  ^r. :  TUr  popi,  who  rpeaks  as  little  u  ponible  ii 
penu'ii.  awt,  alti^r  the  rxaniplc  nf  Homer,  fills  every  ]iait  of  his  1 
maiiiii-r»  ami  nhaiartL-rs,  here  itilnKUin-H  a  iwltliiquy  of  this  infm 
whii  wan  ihiu  reiitlnu  in  the  destniction  o(  man— A. 

Itifl.  Smi  mHliirr  of  Kid' :  As  it  it  ci)miii')n  with  people  to  ■ 
what  Ilii-y  liui'i'  rorfiMlml  atid  Imt  by  thrir  fully  aiid  wickedncn,  bd 
valiir  any  i;'hic1  lliut  they  hop?  to  allain ;  so  Satan  ift  here  macle  t 
wlii'lliiT  ciirth  lie  lint  jmtli-nilile  to  heaven;  bitl  this  ia  spoken  of  ( 
oriKliiHl  iH'Hiity  before  the  rail.— N. 

lO'i.  .4/lir  brtler  ironr.  Ift. :  A  wiphistioal  argument  worthy  of 
fur  the  kaiiie  r<>aiion  man  woiilil  be  better  than  angels  :  hnt  Salan 
inx  t»  insinuate  Lii])>ert'e<'linn  in  Gal.  at  if  he  had  menM  hU  has 
tion,  am)  as  if  all  The  works  of  tied  \i-ere  not  jierfecl  in  Iheir  Mr 
their  ileKrei-*,  and  for  the  end>  for  whidi  they  were  intended. — H, 

104.  <ytrmiu .-  Berrioe^e. 


With  what  deligbt  ooald  I  have  walk'd  tbee  nniiid, 

If  I  could  joy  io  Bnght !  eweet  interchange  115 

Of  hill  Bod  vallej,  riven,  woods  and  ploinB, 

Nov  hod,  now  sea,  and  shores  with  forests  orown'd, 

Bocks,  dens,  and  caves !  bat  I  in  none  of  these 

Find  place  or  refuge ;  and  llie  more  I  see 

Pleasures  about  me,  so  mnoh  more  I  feel  130 

Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  siege 

Of  contraries :  all  good  to  me  becomes 

Bane,  and  in  Heav'n  much  worse  would  be  ray  state. 

But  neither  here  seek  I,  no,  nor  io  Heav'n 

To  dwell,  nnlesE  by  mast'ring  Hcavhi's  Supreme  ;  IK 

Nor  hope  to  be  m  jself  less  miserable 

By  what  I  seek,  hut  others  to  make  such 

As  I,  though  thereby  worse  to  me  reclound  : 

For  only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 

To  my  relentless  thoughts  ^  and,  him  destroy'd,  130 

Or  won  to  what  may  work  hia  utter  loss, 

For  whom  all  this  was  made,  all  this  will  soon 

Follow,  as  to  him  link'd  in  ved  or  woe  ; 

In  woe  then,  that  destruclJoD  wide  may  range. 

To  me  shall  be  the  glory  sole  among  135 

Tb'  infernal  Pow'rs,  in  one  day  to  have  marr'd 

What  be.  Almighty  styled,  sis  nights  and  days 

Continued  makiog,  and  who  knows  bow  long 

Before  had  been  contriving  ?  though  perhaps 

Not  longer  thau  since  I  in  one  night  freed  140 

From  servitude  inglorious  well  nigh  half 

]  13.  ty  groath,  icmt,  reaion,  ^, .-  The  three  Idnda  of  life  rising,  as  it 
were,  by  steps;  the  vegetnbio,  animal  and  iBtional ;  of  all  which  man  partake* 
and  he  only.  He  grows,  aj  plants,  minerals,  and  all  things  inanimate  j  he 
liver,  u  all  other  Bnimated  creatures;  bul  is,  over  and  above,  endued  with 
reawHt.— B. 

119.  It  means,  jtm^  ^n  (Io  dwell  in)  or  n/u^i  from  puDishmenl.  Com- 
pare 134-2S. 

ISI.  Sitgt:  Struggle. 

130.  Him:  The  objective  is  here  used  for  the  nominative  c*M  abaalatB) 


n-  uip&  MM.  aad  AkMr  Ml  the  &n^ 

Aad  to  TvjMT  tit  bVL.itn  tka*  ■■(■■'d, 

WbtittT  mctt  Tuist  ff«si  of  old  aow  63V 

M"r«  Anz^if  Vi  cr^xt.  if  lb«T  M  Imm 

Ar>-  ku  «KU«^  :  ■>r.  to  «phe  nt  ao(c, 

Dtt^rmiiKrl  to  ftiiT«Be«  inta  oar  rooa 

A  «fy«tare  f->rtn'<i  'jf  «snb.  aai  him  cndnv, 

Kxalt^  frr>iii  to  Iam'  ori^iml. 

With  bi»T'a]T  ffioils,  onr  •poil*.     Whmt  be  Jaaraed 

Hi  ^S^-cied  ;  Man  be  made,  and  for  hixi  famh 

Ma^t6cy-&t  thic  world,  aad  earth  hia  Mat, 

Him  lur'J  [>ron<iaoced,  and,  0  tndigni^ ! 

Sni>}Mt«d  to  hid  B^rrice  Anp'l  winga. 

And  fiaiiiiii-;  luiiil-ters,  to  watch  and  lend 

T>i<-ir  <-artIil>*  tliarf.'C.     Of  those  the  rigilance 

I  dn.-ad,  >□<!  to  eludt^,  tbiu  wrapt  in  miiit 

Of  tiiidiiitrtit  vupTiur.  gM<:  obscure,  and  pry 

In  i-v'ry  liu.-h  aad  brake,  whi-re  bap  maj  find 

l'b<-  ><-rp(.'bt  hlci'pinf:,  in  whruH;  maiT  fulds 

Tu  hi'li:  nil;,  BQtl  the  dark  inieot  I  bring. 

O  foul  dtsccDl !  that  1,  wlio  er«t  conlcsdcd 

With  Uodii  to  Hit  the  hiqh'tit,  am  now  cooatrain'd 

Into  a  bcatjt,  and  miz'd  with  bestial  slime, 

Tliijt  cHsi.iicc  to  incarnate  and  inibrute, 

Tliut  to  the  htigbt  of  deity  aspired ! 

But  wliiit  will  Dot  auibitioD  and  revenge 

Uoscund  to .'     Wbo  aapircH,  must  down  aa  low 


llfl.  If  ihiy  at  IniMi,  Ifc. :  Satan  questions  wbelher  the  aq 
iTiiit.4  I)):  (■'".);  he  liaJ  before  ■teerted  ihat  they  Were  not  to  t 
lti.-ti,«-lv.-«,  V.  B.'.ll-Hfil.— N. 

IIMI.  Hap:  Chkiiiv.  or  accident. 

llS-t-.'!.  Till-  wiiM'  it;  1  am  iiow  cons! rained  ( farced)  itito  a  I 
liiiai-d  with  benlial  Bliiiie,  I  am  coiwl rained  to  incBTimte  uiil  IB 
iiiiinire  wliii'h  aHiiinil  In  (lie  height  ol'  Deily. 

lUH.   Whiil  vill  ml,  1^. :  A  piactjcBl  and  iin|wrtanl  question. 

ini>.  Mult  limm;    Mora  eD«rg«tic  than  if  the  verb  hwl  been 


Ai  high  he  Boar'd,  obnoxious  Srat  or  lut  170 

To  baaest  things.     BsTenge,  at  first  though  BW«et, 

Ktter  ere  long  back  on  itaelf  recoils. 

Let  it :  I  reck  not,  so  it  light  well  aim'd, 

Since  higher  I  fall  short,  od  Mm  who  next 

ProTokes  mj  envy,  this  new  fav'rite  175 

Of  Heav'n,  this  man  of  olaj,  son  of  despite, 

Whom  OS  the  more  to  spite  his  Maker  raised 

From  dust.     Spite  then  with  spite  is  best  repud. 

So  sajiog,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  di;, 
Like  a  black  mist  low  creeping,  he  held  on  180 

His  midnight  search,  where  soonest  he  might  find 
The  serpent :  him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found. 
In  labpinth  of  many  a  round  solf-roU'd, 
His  head  the  midat,  well  stored  with  sabtle  witea  : 
Nor  yet  in  horrid  shade  or  dismal  den,  185 

Nor  nocent  yet,  but  on  the  grassy  herb 
Fearless,  unfcar'd,  be  slept.     In  at  his  mouth 

1  beauliliil  ioatance  from  Shalcapeara,  of 

"  Htnrj  lh>  Kiflh  li  erowD(d  :  tf  rtaHj  I 

173.  A  truly  diHboliral  Bentinoent  this!  So  be  Ran  but  ba  anyways  re- 
venged, he  does  not  value  though  his  revenge  recoil  upon  himself. — N. 

Lh  it:  Let  it  recoil. 

174.  S'nrr  higher.  Ifc. :  That  is,  since  I  tall  short  of  a  higher  object  (the 
Almighty)  if  it  light  on  him  who,  &c. 

176.  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  whole  Book,  any  speech  that  is 
worked  up  with  greater  judgment,  or  better  suilett  to  the  character  of  the 
speaker.  There  is  all  the  horror  and  malignity  of  a  fiend-like  spirit  ex- 
pressed, uui  yel  this  is  so  artfully  tempered  with  Satan's  sudden  starts  of 
recollection  upon  the  meanness  and  folly  of  what  he  was  going  to  undertake. 
ai  plainly  thov  the  remains  of  the  archangel,  and  the  ruins  of  a  superior 

170.  Through  tach  ihiclm,  ^. :  Satan  is  here  Jescrihed  as  gliding  through 
lite  garden,  under  the  Tesemhlance  of  a  mist,  in  order  to  find  out  the  crea< 
tnn  in  which  he  designed  to  tempt  our  first  parents.  This  description  bat 
•Mnething  iu  it  very  poetical  and  surprising, — A. 

tSfl.  Noctml:  Injurioni.     Grturfhirb:  Tirg.  Ma.  v.  26:  "Giaminii  her* 


^ud  joia'd  W*®"^   j^   voice :  *«  4  airs  •, 

1^«  B****^'  iTbovr  tbat  da,  ^^^  ^^ort  outgrew 

Tbe  bauds  ^V^^,,buBV>»tid  taw 
^ud  Eve  first  t«  ^^^^  Stan  W  .        ^^^,,, 

^^"'7f  B?^  *«^*  ^''t't  ^  -ore  bauds 

'*'^",  lu«  breathing  out  U     "    ^^^^,„,,  to  wb^^        .^  „p  th.  »» 

191.  ^"''.#Tbel»'dstneUeda  »P«««^ '^JHI^ ^"^ 

^d,  Gen.  V.U.  21,  ^^.^  ^  ..  ^^',„e«\y  "»«'^^y  .h<.«Wbe,J» 

,00.  ^'^"■^"il^m  experienced^   ^„^^wb«ej»^aA 
AJi  \tnn  here  writes  it"       ^,  ^    tnomii^  ^  irregw**^  »^      \ab<wff'  ^ 


Aid  ns,  the  work  under  our  labour  grom, 
LnxoriouB  by  roBtraJnt ;  what  we  hj  da; 
Lop  OTergrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind,  310 

One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides 
Tending  to  wild.     Thou  therefore  now  advise, 
Or  bear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present : 
Let  QB  divide  our  labours ;  thou  where  choice 
Leads  thee,  or  where  most  needs,  whether  to  wind  215 

The  woodbine  round  this  arbonr,  or  direct 
The  clasping  ivy  where  to  climb  ;  while  I 
In  jooder  spring  of  roses,  intemiix'd 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  dll  noon: 
For  while  so  near  each  ot^er  thus  all  day  330 

Our  task  wo  choose,  what  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  intervene  and  smiles,  or  object  new 
Casual  discourso  draw  on,  which  intermits 
Our  day's  work  brought  to  little,  though  begun. 
Early,  and  th'  hour  of  supper  comes  uneam'd.  235 

To  whom  uiild  answer  Adani  thus  return'd; 

212.   Wild:  Wildnen.  313.  Bear:  Entertain. 

318.  Spring  of  not! :  Small  thicket,  or  coppice  of  roBeo. 

aJ9.  Jiidrat:  Set  right,  improve. 

321.  Sd  nnir ;  The  repetition  w  ntar,  ia  extremely  beautirul,  and  natunUly 
comes  in  here,  ai  the  cliief  inteiil  of  Kve'a  apeecb  was  (o  ]ierauade  Adam  to 
let  her  go  froni  him  :  she  therefore  dwells  on  h>  near,  as  Ihc  great  obstacle  to 
their  working  to  any  purpose. — Sit lling fleet. 

823.  laltrmUi:  Causes  to  cease  for  a  lime. 

S26.  To  ichom  mild  amirtr,  ^c. :  The  dispute  here  carried  on  between  our 
two  fint  parents  it>  repre^nled  with  great  art.  It  proceeds  frurn  a  difference 
of  judgment,  not  of  passion,  and  is  managed  with  reason,  not  with  heat.  Il 
is  inch  a  dispute  as  we  may  suppose  might  have  luippened  in  Paradise,  had 
man  continued  happy  and  iiinocenl.  There  is  agrcat  delicacy  in  the  morslilies 
which  are  interspersed  in  Adam's  discourse,  and  which  the  moat  ordinary 
reader  cannol  bul  take  notice  of.  That  force  of  love  winch  the  father  of 
manluod  so  finely  describes  in  the  Kighth  Book,  eIiows  itself  here  in  many 
fine  instances  ;  as  in  those  fond  regards  which  he  casts  Inwards  Kve  at  ter 
parting  from  him,  399-400;  in  his  impatience  and  amiiaenicnt  during  her 
abaeoce;  but  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech  (f>!lG-ni6)  where,  seeinf 
ber  irrecoverably  loel,  he  resolves  tu  perish  with  her  rather  than  to  U*i 
without  her. — A. 


376  PARADISE   LOST. 

Sole  Bye,  assooiate  sole ;  to  me  bejond 

Compare  above  all  liying  creatures  dear. 

Well  hast  thou  motion M,  well  thy  thoughts  eraploy'd 

How  we  might  best  fulfil  the  work  whioh  here  230 

Qod  hath  assigned  us  ;  nor  of  me  shalt  pass 

Unpraised :  for  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 

In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 

And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

Yet  not  so  strictly  hath  our  Lord  imposed  235 

Labour,  as  to  debar  us  when  we  need 

Refreshment,  whether  food,  or  talk  between, 

Food  of  the  mind,  or  this  sweet  intercourse 

Of  looks  and  smiles ;  for  smiles  fi-om  reason  flow. 

To  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food  ;  940 

Love,  not  the  lowest  end  of  human  life. 

For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight 

He  made  us,  and  delight  to  reason  join'd. 

These  paths  and  bow'rs  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 

Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease,  as  wide  245 

As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  long 

Assist  us  :  but  if  much  converse  perhaps 

Thee  satiate,  to  short  absence  I  could  yield  ; 

For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society, 


227.  Sole  Eve,  attociatt  toie :  Thou  only  Eve,  thou  only 
an  epithet  of  endearment. 

228.  Beyond  compare :  Beyond  comparison.  We  have  before  noticed  that 
Milton  sometimes  uses  the  substantive  for  an  adjective,  and  an  adjective  for 
a  substantive.  Here  we  may  observe  that  sometimes  he  makes  a  verb  of  a 
noon,  and  again  a  noun  of  a  verb :  a  noun  of  a  verb,  as  here ;  also  in  VI.  549, 
diiiurb  he  uses  for  disturbance.  And  a  verb  of  a  noun,  as  in  VII.  412,  **  tempetl 
the  ocean."    And  in  like  manner  he  makes  the  adjective  a  verb,  as  in  VI.  440 : 

*'....  To  better  us  and  tporse  our  foei  :" 

and  again  the  verb  an  adjective,  as  in  VIII.  576,  ""  made  so  adom,^^ — N. 

239.  Smiletfrom  reason  Jhw :  Smiling  is  so  great  an  indication  of 
that  some  philosophers  have  altered  the  definition  of  man  from 
tumale  to  ritibile^  affirming  man  to  be  the  only  creature  endowed  with  As 
power  of  laughter. — H. 

245.  WUdemeu:  SUte  of  disorder. 

349.  For  iolitude,  4^. :  A  most  valuable  remark,  and  worthy  of  beioKoftHi 
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And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.  250 

But  other  doubt  possesses  me,  lest  harm 

BefiEdl  thee,  severed  from  me ;  for  thou  know'st 

What  hath  been  wam'd  us  ;  what  malicious  foe, 

Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 

Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe  and  shame  255 

Bj  sly  assault ;  and  somewhere  nigh  at  hand 

Watches,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find 

His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder ; 

Hopeless  to  circumvent  us  join'd,  where  each 

To  other  speedy  aid  might  lend  at  need.  260 

Whether  his  first  design  be  to  withdraw 

Our  fealty  from  God,  or  to  disturb 

Conjugal  love,  than  which  perhaps  no  bliss 

Enjoy M  by  us  excites  his  envy  more  ; 

Or  this,  or  worse,  leave  not  the  faithful  side  265 

That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee,  and  protects. 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks. 

Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays ; 

Who  guards  her,  or  with  her  the  worst  endures. 

To  whom  the  virgin  majesty  of  Eve,  270 

As  one  who  loves,  and  some  unkindness  meets. 
With  sweet  austere  composure  thus  replied : 

Ofispring  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  all  Earth's  Lord, 
That  such  an  enemy  we  have,  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  by  thee  inform M  I  learn,  275 

And  from  the  parting  Angel  overheard. 
As  in  a  shady  nook  I  stood  behind, 

practised.     It  was  a  saying  of  Scipio,  "  Nunquam  minus  solus  quam  cum  so- 
los," which  means,  "  Never  less  alone  than  when  alone." 

270.  Tlie  virgin  majesty  of  Eve :  The  ancients  used  the  word  virgin  with 
more  latitude  than  we.  Virgil  calls  Pasiphae  virgin  after  she  had  three  chil- 
dren. It  is  here  put  to  denote  beauty,  bloom,  sweetness^  modesty,  and  all  the 
amiable  characters  which  are  usually  found  in  a  virgin,  and  these  with  ma- 
tron majesty.    What  a  picture ! — R.  * 

277.  This  occurred  a  week  before  the  present  interview.  After  Satan  fled 
from  Paradise  (end  of  Book  IV.)  we  have  no  account  of  Adam  and  Kve  ex- 
cept on  the  first  day  after ;  on  which  day  Eve  (Book  V.)  relates  her  dream, 


Just  then  retarnM  at  shut  of  evHiing  flowers. 

But  that  thou  should'st  my  finnnesB  therefore  doubt 

To  God  or  thee,  beoause  we  have  a  foe  280 

May  tempt  it,  I  expected  not  to  hear. 

His  violence  thou  fear'st  not,  being  such 

As  we,  not  capable  of  death  or  pain, 

Can  either  not  receive,  or  can  repel. 

His  fraud  is  then  thy  fear :  which  plain  infers  285 

Thy  equal  fear  that  my  firm  faith  and  love 

Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seduced  ? 

Thoughts,  which  how  found  they  harbour  in  thy  breast, 

Adam,  mis-thought  of  her  to  thee  so  dear  } 

To  whom  with  healing  words  Adam  replied :  290 

Daughter  of  God  and  Man,  immortal  Eve, 
For  such  thou  art,  from  sin  and  blame  entire  : 
Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 
Thy  absence  from  my  sight,  but  to  avoid 
Th'  attempt  itself,  intended  by  our  foe.  295 

For  he  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonour  foul,  supposed 
Not  incorruptible  of  faith,  not  proof 
Against  temptation.     Thou  thyself  with  scorn 
And  anger  would'st  resent  the  ofibr'd  wrong,  300 

Raphael  comes  down  from  Heaven,  and  discourses  with  Adam  till  erening 
and  the  account  of  their  parting  is  given  at  the  end  of  Book  VIII.  Satan  has 
now  returned  to  Paradise  after  an  absence  of  seven  days.  No  account,  there- 
fore, is  given  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  first  of  those  days  till  now  on  the 
seventh. 

278.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautifully  natural  than  the  hour  of  return  being 
fixed  by  the  closing  of  the  flowers. — S. 

285.  Fraud :  Deceit.  Thy  fear :  The  object  of  thy  fear. 

288-^9.  Thoughtt ....  mis-thought^  fyc. :  Wrongly  thoughtof  her  to  thee  lo 
dear  (according  to  thine  own  account,  227). 

291.  Daughter  of  God  and  Man :  As  Eve  had  called  Adam  (273)  cfftprimg 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  as  made  by  God  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  ao  AduB 
calls  Eve  daughter  of  God  atid  Man,  as  made  by  God  out  of  man ;  mim|  m» 
knowledges  her  to  be  immortal,  as  she  had  said  herself  (283)  that  thej 
not  capable  of  death  or  pain,  but  only  so  long  as  she  was  entirt/rom 
blame;  integer  vitae,  scelerisque  purus,  Hor.  Od.  i.  22.  1. — ^N. 
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Though  ineffectual  found :  misdeem  not  then, 

If  Buch  affront  I  labour  to  avert 

From  thee  alone,  which  on  us  both  at  once 

The  enemy,  though  bold,  will  hardly  dare, 

Or  daring,  first  on  me  th'  assault  shall  light.  305 

Nor  thou  his  malice  and  false  guile  contemn  ; 

Subtle  he  needs  must  be  who  could  seduce 

Angels  ;  nor  think  superfluous  other's  aid. 

I  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks  receive 

Access  in  ev'ry  virtue  ;  in  thy  sight  310 

More  wise,  more  watchful,  stronger,  if  need  were 

Of  outward  strength ;  while  shame,  thou  looking  on^ 

Shame  to  be  overcome  or  over-reach'd 

Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  raised  unite 

Why  should 'st  not  thou  like  sense  within  thee  feel  315 

When  I  am  present,  and  thy  trial  choose 

With  me,  best  witness  of  thy  virtue  tried  ? 

So  spake  domestic  Adam,  in  his  care 
And  matrimonial  love  :  but  Eve,  who  thought 
Less  attributed  to  her  faith  sincere,  320 

Thus  her  reply  with  accent  sweet  renew'd  : 

If  this  be  our  condition,  thus  to  dwell 
In  narrow  circuit  straighten 'd  by  a  foe. 
Subtle  or  violent,  we  not  endued 

Single  with  like  defence,  wherever  met,  325 

How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harm  ? 
But  harm  precedes  not  sin  :  only  our  foe 

301.  Misdeem  not:  Think  it  not  wrong. 

310.  Access:  Accession,  increase. 

312.  Thou  looking  on :  An  example  of  the  nominative  case  absolute. 

314.  Raised  unite :  Would  unite,  or  concentrate,  that  vigour  of  intellectual 
and  moral  character  when  raised. 

315.  Sense:  Sensation. 

318.  Domestic  Adam :  Adam  fond  of  the  family  state,  and  devoted  to  its 
best  interests. 

320.  Less  attributed^  ifc. :  That  is,  less  than  there  should  be ;  an  instance 
of  confonnity  to  the  Latin  idiom. 


3M>  PABADin   LOST. 

Temptiiifr,  aifroDU  us  with  his  fool  esteem 

Of  oar  iDU>^tj  :  his  foul  esteem 

Sticks  DO  dL^honour  on  our  froot,  bat  tarns 

Fool  OD  himself :  then  wherefore  fihoDoM  or  fearM 

By  OS  r  who  nith'.'r  double  hoDoor  gain 

From  hi«  «amu<e  proTcd  false,  find  peace  within, 

FaToar  from  H«^v'n,  our  witoe«s  from  th'  event. 

And  what  is  faith,  love,  virtuo  unessayM 

Alone,  without  ext«*rior  help  sustainM  ? 

Let  as  not  then  suspect  our  happj  state 

Left  so  imperfect  bj  the  Maker  wise, 

As  not  secure  to  single  or  combined. 

Fran  Ls  our  happiness,  if  this  be  so, 

And  Eden  were  no  Eden  thus  exposed. 

To  whom  thus  Adam  fervently  replied : 
O  Woman,  host  an*  all  thin^rs  as  the  will 
Of  God  ordaioM  tlirm  ;  hi<  creating  hand 
Nothino:  imperfect  or  dt-ficiifnt  left 
Of  all  that  he  created,  much  less  Man, 
Or  aught  that  might  his  happy  state  secure. 
Secure  from  outward  force.     Within  himself 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  powV  : 

328.  E$tefm:  Opinion,  t'stimation.  .Affronts  literally  means  to  en 
face  to  face  (ad  frontem,  to  the  front,  or  face), and  Milton  had  this  i: 
when  he  wrote  (330) ,  wo  dishonour  on  our  front,  but  turns  foul  (disk 
on  himself.     Shak8])eare  otteu  uses  the  word  in  ils  most  literal  sense. 

334.    Wi/neM:  Testimony,  proof. 

33.'>-36.  What  merit  is  there  in  any  virtue  till  it  has  stood  the  test 
and  without  other  assistance? — R. 

339.  As  not  to  be  secure  to  us  sin«^le  or  together. — N. 

34.2.  Fervently  replied — O  wotnan^  6fc. :  Throughout  this  whole  co 
tion,  which  the  i)oel  has  in  every  respect  worked  up  to  a  faultless  pei 
there  is  the  most  exact  observance  of  ju.«;tness  and  propriety  of  ch 
With  what  strength  is  the  superior  excellency  of  man's  understandii 
pointed  out,  and  how  nicely  does  our  author  here  sketch  out  the  defe 
culiar  in  general  to  the  female  mind  I  And  after  all,  what  great  art 
shown  in  making  Adam,  contrary  to  his  better  reason,  grant  the  re^ 
his  spouse,  beautifully  verifying  what  he  had  ma<le  our  general  anc 
little  while  before,  observe  to  the  angel !     VI II.  54C,  &c.— Thykr. 
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Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm.  350 

But  God  left  free  the  will ;  for  what  obeys 

Reason  is  free,  and  reason  he  made  right ; 

But  bid  her  well  be  ware,  and  still  erect, 

Lest  by  some  fair-appearing  good  surprised, 

She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will  355 

To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 

Not  then  mistrust  but  tender  love  enjoins. 

That  I  should  mind  thee  oft ;  and  mind  thou  me. 

Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve, 

Since  reason  not  impossibly  may  meet  360 

Some  specious  object  by  the  foe  subornM, 

And  fall  into  deception  unaware, 

Not  keeping  strictest  watch,  as  she  was  warn'd. 

Seek  not  temptation  then ;  which  to  avoid 

Were  better,  and  most  likely  if  from  me  365 

Thou  sever  not :  trial  will  come  unsought. 

Would'st  thou  approve  thy  constancy,  approve 

First  thy  obedience  ;  th'  other  who  can  know } 

Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who  attest  ? 

But  if  thou  think,  trial  unsought  may  find  370 

Us  both  securer  than  thus  warn'd  thou  seem'st, 

Go :  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more. 

Go,  in  thy  native  innocence,  rely 

On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue,  summon  all, 

353.  Be  ware :  These  words,  the  latter  of  which  is  here  an  adjective,  are 
now  usually  printed  as  one  word,  forming  a  verb.  Erect  is  an  adjective  in 
this  sentence,  connected  with  ware. 

358.  Mind:  Keniiad.  361.  Suborned:  Unfairly  procured. 

365.  Likely:  Probable.  367.  Jjrprove:  Prove. 

372.  Go  ;  for  thy  stay^  not  frees  Sfc. :  It  is  related  of  Milton's  first  wife.  Mary 
Powell,  that  she  had  nut  cohabited  with  him  above  a  month,  before  she  was 
very  desirous  of  returning  to  her  friends  in  Oxfordshire,  there  to  spend  the 
reouunder  of  the  summer.  We  may  suppose  that,  upon  this  occasion,  their 
conversation  was  somewhat  of  the  sumc  nature  as  Adam  and  Eve's ;  and  it 
wns  upon  i<ome  such  considerations  as  this,  that  after  much  solicitation  he 
permitted  her  to  go.  It  is  the  more  probable  that  he  alluded  to  his  own  case 
in  this  account  nf  Adam  and  Eve's  parting,  as,  in  the  account  of  their  recon- 
ciliation, it  will  appear  that  he  copied  exactly  what  happened  to  himself. — ^N. 


389  PARADISE   LOST. 

For  Ood  tow'nLs  thee  hath  done  his  part ;  do  tlime. 

So  spake  the  patriarch  of  mankind :  but  Eye 
Peniisted  ;  yet  mibmiss,  though  last,  replied  : 

With  thy  permission  then,  and  thus  forewamM 
Chiefly  by  what  thy  own  last  reasoning  words 
Touch M  only,  that  our  trial,  when  least  sought, 
May  find  us  both  perhaps  far  less  prepared. 
The  willinger  I  go ;  nor  much  expect 
A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  weaker  seek  : 
So  bent,  the  more  shall  shame  him  his  repulse. 

Thus  saying,  from  her  husband ^s  hand  her  hand 
Soft  she  withdrew,  and,  like  a  Wood-Nymph  light, 
Oread,  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train. 
Betook  her  to  the  groves  ;  but  Delia's  self 
In  gait  surpassed,  and  (loddess-like  deport. 
Though  not  as  she  with  b<»w  and  quiver  arm'd. 
But  with  such  gardening  tools  as  art  yt't  rude. 
Guiltless  of  tiro,  had  fonn'd,  or  Angels  brought. 
To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adom'd, 
Likost  she  seem'd ;  Pomona  when  she  fled 
Vertumnus,  or  to  Ceres  in  hor  prime. 
Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove. 

377.   Suhmifs :  Siibniissive. 

385.  From  her  husbumrs  hamf,  Ar.  :  A  plrasini^  image.  Notwithi 
this  (litFonMire  of  jiidmiwiit.  whilo  Adam  is  reasoning;  and  ar&^in'nif;  wi 
he  still  hohls  hor  bv  lh«?  liaiid,  whiili  she  t;entlv  withdraws,  a  little  in 
to  be  gone,  even  while  she  is  spx-akin*;.  And  then,  like  a  i«<o<w/-nyjnj 
Oreati^  a  nymph  ol'  the  mountains,  w  Drymf,  a  nym}>li  of  the  j^rovei 
oaks  {laiticularly.  or  of  Dilias  trmu,  the  train  of  Diana,  calletl  De 
the  cimimstanee  tliat  she  was  born  in  tlie  island  I)elo«*,  slic  betook  hi 
proves;  but  slie  surpassed  not  only  Diana's  nymphs,  but  Diana  herselj 
f^ait  and  dejHyrtment)  ^  though  she  wears  ditb-rent  ensigns  il^OO-OH  sue 
yet  rudr.  i^ui/tlesf  of  fire  had  formed.  In.'fore  fire  was  as  yet  stolen  from 
by  Prometheus,  as  the  ancients  fabled,  or  such  tcx>ls  as  angels  brought 

389.  Deport:  Demeanour. 

39l-'j.'>.  Under  the  name  of  Vertumnu9,2iii  old  Italian  prince,  whop 
introduced  the  art  of  ganlening.  was  honoured  after  death  as  a  goc 
Romans  considered  him  as  specially  presiding  orer  tiie  fruit  of  tree 
wife  was  Pomona,  one  of  the  Hamadr}-ads  (or  nymphs  of  the  trvei), 


Her  long  witt  ardent  look  bis  eye  pnrsned, 

Delighted  ;  bnt  desiring  more  her  stay. 

Oft  he  to  her  bis  charge  of  quick  retoni 

Repeated  ;  she  to  bim  as  oft  engaged 

To  be  retum'd  by  noon  amid  the  bov'r, 

And  all  things  in  best  order  to  invite 

Noontide  repast,  or  afternoon's  repose. 

0  moch  deceived,  mach  failing,  hapless  Eve, 

Of  thy  presumed  return  !  event  perverse ! 

Thon  never  from  that  hour  in  Paradise 

Fonnd'et  either  sweet  repast  or  sound  repose  ! 

Snob  ambosb  hid  among  sweet  flow'rs  and  shadcfl 

Waited  with  hellish  rancour  immioent 

To  intercept  tby  way,  or  send  thee  back 

Despoil'd  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  bliss. 

For  now,  and  since  first  break  of  dawn,  the  Fiend, 

Mere  serpent  in  appearance,  forth  was  come, 


den  of  gardeni  snd  TruitB,  whose  love 

i  he  gained  at  leel  after  changing  him- 

•etf  inlo  many  fornu  ;  from  which  c 

iicumEtance  hja  name  (Ov.  Met  liv. 

633)  wu  derived.— FiiKB. 

Pala  w>ui  an  Italian  goddeu  who  pi 

'esidedover  calXU.     While  Eve  reMin- 

bled  Diana  in  her  majestic  ^t.  she  mi 

ire  rtseniblod  Ihe  rural  goddesses  Pales, 

Pomona,  and  CereB  in  her  equipinenls, 

rhii!  adormd  likctl  ihe  wemed,  ^,     She 

e  of  gardening,  and  in  the  act  ofcarrj- 

IDg  the  implements  of  that  art. 

395.  Crm :  A  goddess  to  vuhom  were  ascribed  Ihe  discovery  and  improve- 
menl  of  agriculture  ;  also,  the  establishiiia  of  lawa  and  ihc  regulation  of  civil 

3BS.  The  meaning  is,  When  yet  a  virgin,  before  the  birth  of  Proserpina, 
who  descended  from  Jove.  The  mode  of  eipression  i»  borrowed  from  clas- 
■ical  writers,  and  ia  quite  elliptical. 

404-5.  Thai  is,  muJi Jailing  0/ l/ig  prtnumed  rtlum.  These  beaulful  apos- 
trophes and  anticipations  are  frequent  in  the  poets,  who  alfect  to  ^peak  like 
men  inspired  with  the  knowledge  uf  futurity,  JF.n.  i.  501.  There  is  some- 
thing veiy  moving  in  such  rertcctious  concerning  the  vanity  of  alt  human 
hopea,  and  how  little  events  answer  our  expectations. — N. 

412-13.  TktJUnd,  mtn  trptttl,  ^r. :  The  several  wiles  which  are  put  in 
practice  by  the  tempter,  when  he  Ibuiid  Eve  separated  from  her  husband; 
lb(  many  pleasing  images  of  nature  which  are  intermixed  in  Ibis  part  of  the 
■lory,  with  ill  giadual  and  regular  progress  to  the  fatal  catastrophe,  ar«  *o 
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AJcinoos,  host  of  old  Laertes'  son, 
Or  that,  not  mystic,  where  the  sapient  king 
Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  E^ptian  spouse. 
Much  he  the  place  admired  ;  the  person  more. 
As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent,  445 

Where  houses  thick,  and  sewers  annoy  the  air 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer ^s  morn  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin 'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight ; 
.  The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine,  4^)0 

Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound : 
If  chance  with  nymph-like  step  fair  virgin  pass, 
What  pleasing  seem'd,  for  her  now  pleases  more, 
She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight. 
Such  pleasure  took  the  Serpent  to  behold  465 

This  flow'ry  plat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve 
Thus  early,  thus  alone.     Her  heav'nly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  soft  and  feminine. 
Her  graceful  innocence,  her  evVy  air 

Of  gesture  or  least  action,  overawed  460 

His  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereaved 
His  fierceness  of  the  fierce  intent  it  brought. 
That  space  the  Evil  One  abstracted  stood 

441.  LturteB'  son:  Ulysses,  who,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  was  generously 
entertained  by  King  Alcinous,  the  proprietor  of  a  celebrated  garden.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  there  was  nothing  which  the  ancients  more  admired  than  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and  those  of  Alcinous  and  Adonis.  To  such  as 
these  Milton  compares  that  particular  part  of  Paradise,  more  delicious  than 
any  other,  upon  which  the  tasteful  Eve  had  employed  the  labour  of  her 
hands. 

442-43.  Orthat^not  mystic:  Not  fabulous  as  the  rest ;  not  allegorical  as 
sorre  have  fancied ;  but  a  real  garden,  which  Solomon  made  for  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoi.,  king  of  Egypt.  See  Canticles.  And  thus,  as  the 
most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world  vlV.  l»68-*285)  could  not  vie  with  Para- 
dise, so  neither  could  the  most  delicious  gardens  equal  this  floicery  plat^  the 
swett  recess  of  Eve  (IX.  4r)(J) . — X. 

450.  Tedded  grass :  Grass  just  mowed,  and  spread  for  drying. — R. 

452.  Chance :  By  chance. 

463-6'i.  ^bstrar.'ed  stood  from  his  own  evily  ^. :  This  passage  is  pre-emi- 
nently  beautiful,  and  of  extraordinary  originality. — £.  B. 
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Of  gnik.  'jf  tiBl^,  of  emr,  of  rmofv ; 
Bnt  tLr  Lot  n-rll  tLat  kiwan  m  him  bnras, 
TboD^  in  Biii  ll'Atra.  ffjoa  ended  his  delight, 
Abd  Ufriiir-:--'  Lim  h'js  more,  the  nore  he  nea 
Of  pleaf-ur-,-  ii'-t  for  Lim  ordain 'd.  Then  boob 
Fierce  Lkt-i-  be  rt-cjIl-.-^le  ;  and  all  hi*  tboo^ts 
Of  uiii'Li'jf,  gTatoUting.  Uios  excites : 

TLoic'lib,  wliiihvr  bare  re  led  tne !     With  whkt  m 
Cdtupul.-i'jn  thu^  transported  to  forget 
What  Lither  brought  as  I  hate,  not  love,  nor  hope 
or  ParadiM;  for  UclI,  hope  here  to  tarte 
Of  pk-kMire,  but  all  pli-uure  to  deslroj, 
Sftvii  niiat  L-  in  drstroying :  other  joj 
To  Hit  i.-  ]u.-t.     Tli.'n  K't  mo  not  then  let  paiu 
Occaidiiii  wLii.-li  DOIT  ."iiiiliis.     Behold  alooo 
Tliij  woiiiaii,  •ipfinrlunt  to  all  atlompts, 
Ilcr  litL-liatiil,  for  I  view  fur  round,  not  nigh, 
WhoHC  liiifliiT  iiitelleclual  more  I  »hiiD, 
And  Htri-ii^'th,  of  courage  haui^hty,  and  of  limb 
Ili'roic  I'uill,  llioii^rli  of  terrcntriul  mould, 
Foe  not  informiiliibic,  fiPinpt  from  wound, 
I  not ;  so  mui'li  Imtli  Hill  dilmM'd,  and  pain 
Knf.'il.l.d  mr,  to  what  I  wa«  in  lleav'n. 
Sli.;  fair,  <!iviiirly  fiiir,  fit  love  for  Go.U  ; 

•IfiS.  TlniHuh  '»  oiiii  //nni-a .-  Tlwt  U,  Ihoiigh  he  were  Imup 
[iiiit>l  iif  lli'Hvi'ii ;  iir.  il  iiinr  lie  iinthrslood  a-s  imi'lying.  that  he 
*iLi  ill  lli'Hvcii— Bii  iiitiTpn'lalinn  imnctioneil  hy  Job,  i.  6;  U.  I 
jUiMij;!*  iji  raniilisi'  Itt-gained,  I.^ICit: 

ifir  (mm  Ihe  llMven  ft  heivf ni 

nmb  1>r  oy-lH.ivJ  ni)  w»rl  >om<'lin>€.. "  kE. 
'I7'J.  fSratvlatiHs :  Fltii|)1nyiD);  a  livply  Glyle  of  adilren,  thoq 


4R1.  OfiporliiiHr,  In:  :  Pnvoiirably  situated  for  all  atleapti. 
1M.  Ijyin:  Ubjed  of  love. 
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Xot  terrible,  though  terror  be  in  love  499 

And  beauty,  not  approach'd  by  stronger  hate, 
Hate  stronger,  under  show  of  love  well  feign'd ; 
The  way  which  to  her  ruin  now  I  tend. 

So  spake  th'  enemy  of  mankind,  inclosed 
In  serpent,  inmate  bad,  and  toward  Eve  495 

Addressed  his  way,  not  with  indented  wave. 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear. 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  towerM 
Fold  above  fold  a  surging  maze,  his  head 
Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes  ;  500 

With  burnish 'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.     Pleasing  was  his  shape, 
And  lovely :  never  since  the  serpent  kind 
Lovelier :  not  those  that  in  Illyria  changed  505 

490.  Though  terror^  4^. ;  That  is,  though  an  awe-inspiring  majesty  be  in 
iove  (amiableness)  and  beauty  (when\  not  approached  by  stronger  hate,  a 
hatred  which  overpowers  such  majesty,  and  causes  it  to  be  disregarded ;  hatt 
ttronger^  "^hown  to  be  the  stronger,  under  thowj  i^C",  that  is,  from  the  disguise 
vi  well-feigned  love,  which  I  have  assumed. 

406.  Addrett'd:  Directed.  With  indented  wave:  With  a  motion  in  and 
out,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

499.  Fold  above  fdd^  6fc. :  Our  author  has  not  only  imitated  Ovid,  but  haa 
ransacked  all  the  good  poets  who  have  ever  made  a  remarkable  description 
of  a  serpent. — N. 

504.  Satan  is  not  here  compared,  and  preferred  to  the  finest  and  most 
memorable  serpents  of  antiquity — the  Python  and  the  rest ;  but  only  to  the 
most  memorable  of  those  serpents  into  which  others  were  transformed,  and 
with  the  greater  propriety,  as  he  was  himself  now  transformed  into  a  ser- 
pent. And  in  this  view  it  is  said  that  none  were  lovdier — not  thote  that 
in  JUyria  changed  Hermione  and  Cadmus  (that  is,  varied  their  external  form; 
for  these  persons  still  retained  their  sense  and  memory  as  Ovid  relates,  just 
88  Satan  was  Satan  still  when  enclosed  in  the  form  of  a  serpent) . 

This  Cadmus,  together  with  his  wife  Hermione,  or  Harmonia  (as  some- 
times written) ,  leaving  Thebes  in  6a>otia,  which  he  had  founded,  and  for 
diverse  misfortunes  quitted,  and  coming  into  lUyria,  they  were  both  turned 
into  serpents,  for  having  slain  one  sacred  to  Mars  (Ovid,  Met.  Book  IV.) 
— N. 

505.  Noi  those :  Not  those  serpents  were  more  beautiful  that,  &c. 
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Hermione  and  Cadmus,  or  the  Ood 

In  Epidaurus  ;  nor  to  which  transform^ 

Ammonian  Jove,  or  Capitoline  was  seen  ; 

He  with  Ol3rmpias,  this  with  her  who  bore 

Soipio  the  hight  of  Rome.     With  tract  oblique  510 

At  first,  as  one  who  songht  access,  but  fear'd 

To  interrupt,  sidelong  he  works  his  way. 

As  when  a  ship  by  skilful  steersman  wrought, 

Nigh  river's  mouth  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 

Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sail,  515 

So  yaried  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 

CurPd  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve, 

To  lure  her  eye  :  she  busied,  heard  the  sound 

Of  rustling  leaves,  but  minded  not,  as  used 

To  such  disport  before  her  through  the  field  520 

From  ev'ry  beast ;  more  duteous  at  her  call 

Than  at  Circean  call  the  herd  disguised. 

506-7.  Or  the  god  in  Epidaurus :  That  is,  .^sculapius  the  god  of  phjrac, 
the  son  of  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  at  Epidaurus^  a  city  of  Pelopon- 
nessus,  and  being  sent  for  to  Rome,  in  the  time  of  a  plague,  assumed  the  form 
of  a  serpent  and  accompanied  the  ambassadors  (Livy,  Book  XI. ;  OCid,  Met. 
BookXV.);  but  though  he  was  thus  changed  in  appearance,  he  was  still 
^^ulapius.  In  terpente  Deus,  as  Ovid  calls  him,  XV.  670 ;  tht  Deity  m  a 
serpentj  and  under  that  form  continued  to  be  worshipped  at  Rome. — N. 

507.  Nor  were  those  serpents  lovelier,  to  which  transfomud  ^imnwnian 
Jovty  or  Capitoline  teas  seen  (to  which  Ammonian  Jove,  or  Capitoline 
was  seen  transformed) .  The  first  was  the  Lybian  Jupiter  (called  .^Imiiiott, 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  sand)  :  the  other  the  Roman,  called  Capitoline 
from  the  Capitol,  his  temple,  at  Rome. 

509.  He  with  Oiympias :  The  first ;  the  pretended  father  of  Alexandei  the 
(rreat,  was  fabled  to  have  conversed  with  Alexanders  mother,  Olyropiaa,  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent. 

509-10.  This  unth  her  who  bore  Scipio  the  hight  of  Rome:  The  latter,  fabled 
in  like  manner,  to  have  been  the  father  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  raised  his 
country  and  himself  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory. — N. 

5-22.  Cirrean  call :  Circe^  a  famous  sorceress,  residing  upon  an  island  «ri  the 
western  coast  of  Italy.  All  persons  who  landed  on  her  island,  by  tasting 
her  inagic  cup,  were  changed  into  the  appearance  of  swine,  and  subject  to 
her  control.  These  are  the  herd  disguised,  alluded  to  by  Milton.  Homer, 
Odyss.  X.  23.'>--243 ;  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  10-20.  The  fable  illustrateb  the  bratal- 
izing  influences  of  sensual  indulgences. 
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He  bolder  now,  nncallM,  before  her  stood, 

But  as  in  gase  admiring,  oft  he  bow'd 

His  turret  crest  and  sleek  enamel'd  neok,  525 

Fawning,  and  lick'd  the  ground  whereon  she  trod. 

ffis  gentle  dumb  expression  tum'd  at  length 

The  eye  of  Eve  to  mark  his  play.     He,  glad 

Of  her  attention  gain'd,  with  serpent-tongue 

Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air,  630 

His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began  : 

Wonder  not,  sovereign  Mistress,  if  perhaps 
Thou  canst,  who  art  sole  wonder  ;  much  less  arm 
Thy  looks,  the  Heaven  of  mildness,  with  disdain. 
Displeased  that  I  approach  thee  thus,  and  gace  535 

Insatiate,  I  thus  single,  nor  have  fear'd 
Thy  awful  brow,  more  awful  thus  retired. 
Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  fair ! 
Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on,  all  things  thine 
By  gift,  and  thy  celestial  boauty  adore  540 

With  ravishment  beheld !  there  best  beheld 
Where  universally  admired  :  but  here 
In  thb  inclosure  wild,  these  beasts  among, 
Beholders  rude,  and  shallow  to  discern 

Half  what  in  thee  is  fair,  one  man  except,  545 

Who  sees  thee  ?  (and  what  is  one  ?)  who  should'st  be  seen 
A  Goddess  among  Gods,  adored  and  servM 
By  Angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train. 

So  glozed  the  Tempter,  and  his  proem  tuned ; 

530.  Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air :  That  the  Devil  moved  the  seipenf  s 
tongue,  and  used  it  as  an  instrument  to  form  the  tempting  speech  he  made  to 
Eve,  is  the  opinion  of  some ;  that  he  formed  a  voice  by  impression  of  the 
sounding  air,  distant  from  the  serpent,  is  that  of  others,  of  which  our  author 
has  left  the  curious  to  their  choice. — H. 

531.  This  speech  is  similar  to  that  (V.  37)  which  Satan  had  made  to  her 
in  her  dream,  and  it  had  a  fatal  effect.  To  cry  her  up  as  a  goddess,  was  the 
readiest  way  to  make  her  a  mere  mortal. — fi. 

537.  Retired:  Secluded. 

540.  Glozed:  Flattered.  Proem  tutied:  Skilfully  suited  his  introduction 
to  the  end  in  view. 
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Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  ev'n, 

UnsackM  of  lamb  or  kid,  that  tend  their  play. 

To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  I  had 

Of  tasting  those  fair  apples,  1  resolved  585 

Not  to  defer ;  hunger  and  thirst  at  once 

(Pow'rfol  persuaders)  quickenM  at  the  scent 

Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urged  me  so  keen. 

About  the  mossy  trunk  I  wound  me  soon. 

For  high  from  ground  the  branches  would  require  590 

Thy  utmost  reach  or  Adam's  :  Round  the  tree 

All  other  beasts  that  saw,  with  like  desire 

Longing  and  envying  stood,  but  could  not  reach. 

Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 

Tempting  so  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  my  fill  595 

I  spared  not ;  for  such  pleasure  till  that  hour 

At  feed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 

Strange  alteration  in  mc,  to  degree 

Of  reason  in  my  inward  pow'rs,  and  speech  600 

Wanted  not  long,  though  to  this  shape  rctain'd. 

Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 

I  tum'd  my  thoughts,  and  with  capacious  mind, 

Consider'd  all  things  visible  in  Heav'n, 

Or  Earth,  or  Middle  ;  all  things  fair  and  good  :  605 

But  all  that  fair  and  good  in  thy  divine 

Semblance,  and  in  thy  beauty's  heav'nly  ray 

United  I  beheld.     No  fair  to  thine 

Equivalent  or  second ;  which  compelPd 

Me  thus,  though  importune  perhaps,  to  come  610 

And  gaze,  and  worship  thee,  of  right  declared 

583.  Tend :  Are  attentive  to. 

597.  Feed :  Time,  or  act  of  eating ;  meal. 

599-601.  7b  degree  of  reason:   To  the  higher  state  of  reason,  &c. ;   to 
that  degree  in  which  I  was  endowed  with  reason.     Wanted :  I  wanted. 

605.  Middle :  Space  between  Heaven  and  Earth. 

607.  SemUance:  Form. 

610.  bnporttme :  Unseasonable,  or  troublesome. 
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SoY^rcign  of  crefttares,  nniyeraal  Dame. 

So  talkM  the  spirited  slj  Snake  ;  and  Eve, 
Tet  more  amazed,  unwary,  thus  replied : 
Serpent,  thy  overpraising  leaves  in  douht  615 

The  virtue  of  that  fruit,  in  thee  first  proved. 
But  say,  where  grows  the  tree  ?  from  hence  how  far  } 
For  many  are  the  trees  of  God  that  grow 
In  Paradise,  and  various,  yet  unknown 

To  us,  in  such  abundance  lies  our  choice,  620 

As  leaves  a  greater  store  of  fruit  un touch M, 
Still  hanging  incorruptible,  till  men 
Grow  up  to  their  provision,  and  more  hands 
Help  to  disburden  Nature  of  her  birth. 

To  whom  the  wily  adder,  blithe  and  glad  :  625 

Empress  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  long ; 
Beyond  a  row  of  myrtles,  on  a  flat. 
Fast  by  a  fountain,  one  small  thicket  past 
Of  blowing  myrrh  and  balm.     If  thou  accept 
My  conduct,  I  can  bring  thee  thither  soon.  630 

Lead  then,  said  Eve.     He  leading  swiftly  roU'd 
In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  straight, 
To  mischief  swift.     Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  crest ;  as  when  a  wand 'ring  fire. 

612.  Dame :  Formerly  a  term  of  ^p^at  respect,  and  title  of  hcnour.    Id 
ton  here  uses  it  as  synonymous  with  queen  in  line  684. 

613.  Spirited:  Actuated  by  a  spirit,  or  intelligent  mind. 

615.  Over-praising  was  no  indication  of  the  reason  he  claimed  to  hi 
acquired  by  eating  the  fruit. 

616.  Prov'd:  Tried. 

623.   Up  to  their  provision :  To  such  a  number  as  to  be  able  to 
what  the  trees  provide. 

630.  Conduct :  Guidance. 

632.  In  tangles:  In  a  complicated  manner. 

634-42.  Hope  elevates,  ^c. :  This  similitude  is  not  only  very  beaoti 
the  closest  in  the  whole  poem,  where  the  serpent  is  described  as  rol! 
ward  in  all  his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  conducting  Ev 
destruction,  while  Adam  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  her  to  giv 
assistance ;  all  these  particulars  being  wrought  into  the  similitude. 
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Compact  of  nnctuous  vapour,  which  the  night  635 

Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 

Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 

Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  Spirit  attends, 

Hov'ring  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 

Misleads  th'  amazed  night-wandVer  from  his  way 

To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool,  640 

There  swallow M  up  and  lost,  from  succour  far : 

So  glbterM  the  dire  Snake,  and  into  fraud 

Led  Eve,  our  credulous  mother,  to  the  tree 

Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe  !  645 

Which  when  she  saw,  thus  to  her  guide  she  spake : 

Serpent,  we  might  have  spared  our  coming  hither, 
Fruitless  to  me,  though  fruit  be  here  to  excess. 
The  credit  of  whose  virtue  rest  with  thee. 
Wondrous  indeed,  if  cause  of  such  effects.  650 

But  of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch  ; 
God  so  commanded,  and  left  that  command 
Sole  daughter  of  his  voice  :  the  rest,  we  live 
Law  to  ourselves  ;  our  reason  is  our  law. 

To  whom  the  Tempter  guilefully  replied :  655 

Indeed !  Hath  God  then  said,  that  of  the  fruit 
Of  all  these  garden-trees  ye  shall  not  eat. 
Yet  Lords  declared  of  all  in  earth  or  air  ? 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  yet  sinless  :  Of  the  fruit 
Of  each  tree  in  the  garden  we  may  eat :  660 

But  of  the  fruit  of  this  fair  tree  amidst 
The  garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat 

635.  Compact :  Composed,  consisting.  636.  Cold :  Cold  air. 

643.  Glistered:  Shone,  sparkled.  Fraud:  Hurt,  injury;  used  by  Milton 
in  the  Latin  signification,  JE.n.  x.  72. 

644.  Tree  of  prohibition :  Hebrew  form  of  expression  for  "  prohibited 
tree." 

647.  A  play  upon  the  word  fruit,  used  figuratively  in  the  first  instance. 

653.  Daughter  of  his  voice :  A  beautiful  Hebraistic  form  of  expression,  to 
denote  precept  or  command — the  utterance  of  the  voice.  Sole  daughter :  The 
only  command  given  to  our  first  parents.  Ilhe  rest :  A  classical  idiom  for  as 
to  other  things. 
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Of  death  denounced,  whatever  thing  death  be,  695 

Deterr'd  not  from  achieving  what  might  lead 

To  happier  life,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ! 

Of  good,  how  just !  of  evil,  if  what  is  evil 

Be  real,  why  not  known,  since  easier  shunnM  ? 

God  therefore  cannot  hurt  ye  and  be  just :  700 

Not  just,  not  God  ;  not  fear'd  then,  nor  oboy'd : 

Your  fear  itself  of  death  removes  the  fear. 

Why  then  was  this  forbid  ?     Why  but  to  awe. 

Why  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant. 

His  worshippers.     He  knows  that  in  the  day  705 

Ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  that  seem  so  clear, 

Yet  are  but  dim,  shall  perfectly  be  then 

Open'd  and  clear'd,  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods, 

Knowing  both  good  and  evil  as  they  know. 

That  ye  shall  be  as  Gods,  since  I  as  Man,  710 

Internal  Man,  is  but  proportion  meet ; 

702.  Your  fear,  Sfr. :  Justice  is  inseparable  from  the  very  being  and 
essence  of  God,  so  that  could  he  be  unjust,  he  would  be  no  longer  God,  and 
then  neither  to  be  obeyed  nor  feared ;  so  that  the  fear  of  death,  which  does 
imply  injustice  in  God,  destroys  itself,  because  God  can  as  well  cease  to  be, 
as  cease  to  be  just :  a  Satanic  syllogism. — H. 

70S-9.  Satan's  language  is  so  constnicted  that  while  he  meant  one  thing, 
she  would  naturally  understand  another.  By  "  opening  the  eyes"  she  under- 
stood a  farther  and  higher  degree  of  wisdom ;  but  he  meant  it  of  their  per- 
ceiving their  own  misery  and  feeling  remorse  of  conscience.  By  "being 
as  Gods"  (Elohim) ,  she  probably  understood  the  being  elevated  almost  to  an 
equmlity  with  the  Deity  himself  in  point  of  knowledge  and  dignity ;  but  he 
probably  meant  it  of  their  being  brought  to  the  condition  of  the  angels  that 
fell,  as  angels  are  sometimes  styled  Elohim^  Ps.  viii.  6.  By  **  knowing  good  and 
evil,"  she  doubtless  understood  a  kind  of  divine  omniscence ;  whereas  his 
meaning  was,  that  they  should  have  a  woeful  experience  of  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  or  between  hap])iness  and  misery,  such  as  he  himself 
had.  The  same  equivocal  character  distinguished  the  responses  of  the  ancient 
oracles,  which  were  probably  the  si)ecial  engines  of  Satan ;  and  wicked  de- 
ceivers in  all  ages  have  employed  the  same  diabolical  subtlety  in  the  use  of 
double  senses,  to  compass  their  ends,  concealing  the  essence  of  a  lie  und^ 
the  semblance  of  the  truth. — Busu. 

710-11.  Since  I  (have  become)  at  man,  internal  man:  That  is,  intellectu- 
aUy. 
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Meanwhile  the  hour  of  noon  drew  on,  and  waked 

An  eager  appetite,  raised  hj  the  smell  740 

So  savoury  of  fruit,  which  with  desire, 

Inclinable  now  grown  to  touch  or  taste, 

Solicited  her  longing  eye  ;  yet  first, 

Pausing  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  mused  : 

Great  are  thy  virtues,  doubtless,  best  of  fruits,  746 

Though  kept  from  man,  and  worthy  to  be  admired. 
Whose  taste,  too  long  forborn,  at  first  assay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 
The  tongue  not  made  for  speech  to  speak  thy  praise. 
Thy  praise  he  also,  who  forbids  thy  use,  750 

Conceals  not  from  us,  naming  thee  the  tree 
Of  knowledge,  knowledge  both  of  good  and  evil : 
Forbids  us  then  to  taste  ;  but  his  forbidding 
Commends  thee  more,  while  it  infers  the  good 
By  thoe  communicated,  and  our  want :  765 

For  good  unknown,  sure  is  not  had  ;  or  had 
And  yet  unknown,  is  as  not  had  at  all. 
In  plain  then,  what  forbids  he  but  to  know ; 
Forbids  us  good  I  forbids  us  to  be  wise  ! 

Such  prohibitions  bind  not.     But  if  death  760 

Bind  us  with  after-bands,  what  profits  then 
Our  inward  freedom  ?     In  ,the  day  we  eat 
Of  this  fair  fruit,  our  doom  is,  we  shall  die. 
How  dies  the  Serpent  r  he  hath  eaten  and  lives, 
And  knows,  and  speaks,  and  reasons,  and  discerns  :  766 

Irrational  till  then.     For  us  alone 
Was  death  invented  r  or  to  us  denied 
This  intellectual  food,  for  beasts  reserved  ? 

740.  ^fn  eager  appetite :  This  is  a  circumstance  beautifully  added  by  our 
author  to  the  Scripture  account,  in  onler  to  make  the  folly  and  impiety  of 
Eve  appear  less  extravagant  and  monstrous. — N. 

742.  Inclinable:  Somewhat  disposed. 

750.  Thy  praise :  Thy  worthiness  of  praise. 

658.  In  plain  then :  In  plain  (language)  then. 

761 .  After-handi :  Future  links. 
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For  beasts  it  seems ;  yet  that  one  beast  wbich  first 

Hath  tasted,  envies  not,  but  brings  with  joy  770 

The  good  befall'n  him,  author  unsuspect, 

Friendly  to  man,  far  from  deceit  or  guile. 

What  fear  T  then  ?     Rather,  what  know  to  fear 

Under  this  ignorance  of  good  and  evil, 

Of  God  or  death,  of  law  or  penalty  ?  775 

Here  grows  the  cure  of  all,  this  fruit  divine, 

Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  taste, 

Of  virtue  to  make  wise.     What  hinders  then 

To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mind  ? 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand,  in  evil  hour,  780 

Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck M,  she  eat ! 
Earth  felt  the  wound  ;  and  Nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing,  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  of  woe, 
That  all  was  lost !     Back  to  the  thicket  slunk 
The  guilty  Serpent,  and  well  might,  for  Eve,  786 

Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste,  nought  else 
Regarded  ;  such  delight  till  then,  as  seem'd. 
In  fruit  she  never  tasted,  whether  true 
Or  fancy 'd  so,  through  expectation  high 

Of  knowledge  ;  nor  was  Godhead  from  her  thought.  790 

Greedily  she  ingorged  without  restraint 
And  knew  not  eating  death.     Satiate  at  length. 
And  heighten'd  as  with  wine,  jocund,  and  boon. 
Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began  : 

771.  Author  unsuspect:  Relater  (of  the  good  befidlen  him)  not  to  be  sus- 
pected. 

78l-r).  So  saying,  ^. :  AVhen  Dido,  in  the  fourth  iEneid,  166-68,  yielded 
to  that  fatal  temptation  which  mined  her,  Virgil  tells  us  the  earth  trembled, 
the  heavens  were  filled  with  flashes  of  liglitning,  and  the  nymphs  howled 
upon  the  mountain-tops.  Milton,  in  the  same  poetical  spirit,  has  described 
all  nature  as  disturbed  upon  Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. — A. 

792.  Knew  not  eating  death :  Knew  not  (she  was  eating  that  which  was  the 
procuring  cause  ot  death. 

794.  Thus  to  herself,  Sfc. :  As  our  author  had,  in  the  preceding  eonferenoe 
betwixt  our  first  parents,  descril)od,  with  the  greatest  art  and  decency,  the 
subordination  and  inferiority  of  the  female  character  in  the  strength  of  rea- 
son and  understanding,  so  in  this  soliloquy  of  Eve's,  after  tasting  the  forbid- 
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0  sov'reign,  yirtuous,  precious  of  all  trees  795 

In  Paradise,  of  operation  blest 
To  sapience,  hitherto  obscured,  infamed, 
And  thy  fair  fruit  let  bang,  as  to  no  end 
Created ;  but  henceforth  my  early  care, 
Not  without  song,  each  morning,  and  due  praisOi  800 

Shall  tend  thee,  and  the  fertile  burden  ease 
Of  thy  full  branches,  oflfer'd  free  to  all ; 
Till,  dieted  by  thee,  I  grow  mature 
In  knowledge,  as  the  Gods  who  all  things  know ; 
Though  others  envy  what  they  cannot  give ;  805 

For  had  the  gift  been  theirs,  it  had  not  here 
Thus  grown.     Experience,  next  to  thee  I  owe, 
Best  guide ;  not  following  thee  I  had  remain'd 
In  ignorance :  thou  opcn'st  Wisdom ^s  way. 
And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire.  810 

And  I  perhaps  am  secret  •  Hcav'n  is  high, 

den  fruit,  one  may  observe  the  same  judgment,  in  his  varying  and  adapting 
it  to  the  condition  of  her  fallen  nature.  Instead  of  those  little  defects  in  her 
intellectual  faculties  before  the  fall,  which  were  sufficiently  compensated  by 
her  outward  charms,  and  were  rather  softening  than  blemishes  in  her  cha- 
racter, we  see  her  now  running  into  the  greatest  absurdities,  and  indulging 
the  wildest  imaginations. — ^Thyer. 

795.  Virtuous :  Efficacious.  Precious  of  all  trees :  Most  precious,  &c.  j 
the  positive  degree,  as  is  common  in  the  ancient  classics,  l)eing  used  for  the 
superlative. 

796-97.  Cf  operation  blest  to  sapience :  Of  happy  operation,  or  influence,  to 
voisdom — that  is,  for  the  imparting  of  wisdom.     Infamed:  Defamed. 

801.  Tend:  Take  care  of     Ease:  Lighten. 

805.  Though  others  envy,  Sfc. :  She  means  the  gods,  though  for  decency's 
sake  she  names  them  not.  She  is  now  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  imjuety, 
that  she  attributes  tmry  to  the  gfxls,  as  Satan  had  taught  her  (7'J9) ,  and  (pios- 
tions  whether  this  tree  was  their  gift,  as  Satan  had  likewise  suggested  (718) : 
such  impression  had  his  doctrines  made  on  her. — N. 

807.  /oMv,  best  guide:  To  thee,  Kxjiorience,  my  best  guide,  I  am  next  in- 
debted. Experience  (derived  from  the  act  of  tasting)  is  here  personified, 
and  is  used  in  the  nominative  case  independent,  the  word  '*  guide''  being  in 
appodtion. 

810.  Secret:  Though  she  retire  into  a  secret  place. 

811.  Jmttcret:  She  queationa  even  Grod's  omniadenoe,  and  flatten  her- 
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High  and  remote,  to  see  from  thence  distinct 

Each  thing  on  earth,  and  other  care  perhaps 

May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 

Our  great  Forbidder,  safe  with  all  his  spies  815 

About  him.     But  to  Adam,  in  what  sort 

Shall  1  appear  ?    Shall  1  to  him  make  known 

As  yet  my  change,  and  give  him  to  partake 

Full  happiness  with  me,  or  rather  not, 

But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  pow'r  820 

Without  copartner  ^  so  to  add  what  wants 

In  female  sex,  the  more  to  draw  his  love. 

And  render  me  more  equal,  and  perhaps, 

A  thing  not  undesirable,  sometime 

Superior  ;  for  inferior,  who  is  free  ?  825 

This  may  be  well ;  but  what  if  Ood  have  seen. 

And  death  ensue  ?     Then  I  shall  be  no  more  ; 

And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve, 

Shall  live  with  her  enjoying  ;  I  extinct. 

A  death  to  think  !     Confirm 'd  then,  I  resolve  830 

Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bliss  or  woe  : 

So  dear  I  love  him,  that  with  bim  all  deaths 

I  could  endure  ;  without  him  live  no  life. 

So  saying,  from  the  tree  her  step  she  tum'd : 
But  first  low  rev'rence  done,  as  to  the  Pow'r  835 

self  that  she  is  still  in  secret,  like  other  sinners,  who  say,  **The  Lord  shall 
not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it,-'  Ps.  xciv.  7. — N. 

812.  High:  Too  high,  &c. 

815.  Safe:  Beyond  the  power  to  harm — not  to  be  dreaded;  rather  an  un- 
usual sense  of  the  word,  as  in  the  familiar  phrases,  "  I  have  him  safe  ;*'  ^  be 
ih  safe  asleep." 

818.  To  fiive  to  partakt :  An  expression  similar  to  what  is  found  in  Latin 
authors  and  (ireek.  Hom.  Iliad,  i.  18;  Virg.  Mn.  i.  65,  70,  522;  alio  ifl 
Milton,  I.  7MG;  III.  213. 

824-25.   Sometime  ttuperior :  The  thought  of  attaining  the  superiority  over 
her  husband;  is  very  artfully  made  one  of  the  first  that  Eve  entertains  after 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit;  but  still  her  love  of  Adam,  and  jealousy  of  anothn 
I've,  prevail  even  over  that ;  so  just  is  the  ob.servation  of  Solomon,  Catf 
viii.  6 :  "  Love  is  strong  as  death,  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave." — N. 

835.  But  firtt  low  rev'rence,  ^. :  This  first  sign  of  idolatry  in  dmld,  is  W 
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That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  infused 

Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  derived 

From  nectar,  drink  of  Oods.     Adam  the  while 

Waiting,  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 

Of  choicest  flowers  a  garland,  to  adorn  S40 

Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown, 

As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest-queen. 

Great  joj  he  promised  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 

Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delajM  ; 

Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill,  845 

Misgave  him  :  he  the  faltVing  measure  felt ; 

And  forth  to  meet  her  went,  the  way  she  took 

That  mom  when  first  thej  parted.     Bj  the  tree 

Of  knowledge  he  must  pass :  there  he  her  met, 

Scarce  from  the  tree  returning  :  in  her  hand  850 

A  bough  of  fairest  fruit,  that  downy  smiled, 

introduced  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  fall.  The  remaining  portion 
of  this  Book  may  be  considered,  I  think,  as  in  some  respects  superior  to  any 
other  part  of  the  poem.  The  mention  of  Adam,  unconscious  of  the  coming 
woe,  weaving  flowers  for  Eve,  is  exquisitely  pathetic ;  the  misgivings  of  his 
heart  on  meeting  her,  the  description  of  her  agitated  appearance,  and  the 
discourse,  deep  and  passionate,  which  follows,  are  all  conceived  in  the  finest 
vein  of  tragic  genius.  In  no  other  part  of  his  poem  had  Milton  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  power  in  the  delineation  of  human  passion,  but  he 
has  here  proved,  that,  had  his  subject  admitted  it,  it  would  have  possessed 
not  less  pathos  than  sublimity. — S. 

838.  Adam  the  while.  Sfc. :  Andromache  is  thus  described  as  amusing  her- 
self, and  preparing  for  the  return  of  Hector,  not  knowing  that  he  was 
already  slain  by  Achilles,  Hom.  Iliad,  xxii.  440,  &c. — N. 

845.  Divine  of  something  ill :  Forelxxling  or  suspecting  ill ;  a  Latin  phrase, 
as  in  Hor.  Od.  iii.  27 :  10 : 

*'  Jmbrium  iivina  avin  immineniium.'' 

N. 

846.  He  the  faltering  measure  felt :  This  phrase  may  be  interpreted  either 
in  a  moral  or  physical  sen.se :  in  the  first,  it  would  mean,  that  he  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  faulty  act  of  his  absent  partner,  for  the  primary,  though 
now  obsolete  meaning  of  the  word  faltering,  is  defective,  faulty.  The  other 
sense  is  thus  given  by  Patrick  Hume.  He  found  his  heart  kept  not  true 
time ;  he  felt  the  false  and  intermitting  measure — the  natural  description  of 
our  minds  foreboding  ill,  by  the  unequal  beatings  of  the  heart  and  pulse. 

851.  Thai  doumy  tmiled:  That  covered  with  soft  down,  looked  sweetly. 

z 


Xev  lEstherM,  and  unl>rosul  meD  diffiutd. 

To  him  she  has^u-J.     Id  her  &ce  ezcnae 

Came  prolozae,  and  ap»>l'^  too  prompt, 

U*hich  vith  bland  word*  at  will  she  thus  addresBM : 

Haft  thoa  n^'^t  wond^r'd,  Adam,  at  mj  8taj  ? 
Thee  I  have  mis«'d,  and  thongfat  it  long,  deprived 
Thy  presiODce ;  agi>Dj  of  love  till  now 
Not  felt !  nor  shall  b*^  twice  ;  for  never  more 
Mean  I  to  try,  what  rash  untried  I  soogfat, 
The  pain  of  absence  from  thy  sight !     But  strange 
Hath  been  the  cause,  and  wonderful  to  hear. 
This  tree  b  not,  as  we  are  told,  a  tree 
Of  dan^r  tasted,  nor  to  evil  unknown 
Opening  the  way,  but  of  divine  effect 
To  open  evrs,  and  make  tht.*m  Gods  who  taste  ! 
And  bath  been  ta>t«/d  sucb.     Tho  serpent  wise. 
Or  not  restrained  as  we,  or  not  ob(*yin<r, 
Hatb  eaton  of  tbc  fruit,  and  is  become. 
Not  dead,  as  we  are  thri.*atonM,  but  thenceforth 
Endued  with  human  voice  and  human  sense, 
Reasoning  to  admiration  ;  and  with  me 
Persuasively  hath  so  prevailed,  that  I 
Have  aho  tasted,  and  have  also  found 
Th'  effects  to  ctirrcspond  ;  opener  mine  eye8| 
Dim  erst,  dilated  spirits,  ampler  heart. 
And  growing  up  to  Godhead  ;  which  for  thee 
Chirfly  I  sought ;  without  thee  can  despise : 
For  bliss,  as  thou  hast  part,  to  nic  is  bliss  ; 

Virtf.  Eccl.  ii.  T)].     "^^«rf  ambrosial  smdl  diffused-''^  a  translatiaa 
GeoFff.  iv.  415. — H. 

H!y\.  Proiu^uf:  As  an  introduction  to  the  (Hscoursc  that  followed, 
loguc  is  a  torin  generally  aiipn)priatcd  to  the  sficech  or  ode  that  ti 
just  l)et'ore  a  play  commences.  Hence  the  fitness  of  it  to  expreM  1 
idea. 

864.  Tanted:   (When)  tasted. 

S?.*).  Opmtr  mine  ryes :  More  open  are  mine  eyes. 

876.  Dilated  $piritt :  Animal  vigour  or  excitability  is  inc 

879.  Ji :  Ai  fiir  as,  or,  to  what  extent. 
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Tedious,  unshared  "Sfith  thee,  and  odious  soon.  880 

Thou  therefore  also  taste,  that  equal  lot 

May  join  us,  equal  joy,  as  equal  love  ! 

Lest  thou  not  tasting,  different  degree 

Disjoin  us,  and  I  then  too  late  renounce 

Deity  for  thee,  when  Fate  will  not  permit.  885 

Thus  five,  with  countenance  blithe,  her  story  told ; 
But  in  her  cheek  distemper  flushing  glowM. 
On  th'  other  side,  Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  fatal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amazed, 
Astonied  stood  and  blank,  while  horror  chill  890 

Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relaxM  ; 
From  his  slack  hand  the  garland,  wreath'd  for  Eve, 
Down  dropt,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed. 
Speechless  he  stood  and  pale,  till  thus  at  length. 
First  to  himself,  he  inward  silence  broke :  895 

0  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works,  Creature  in  whom  excell'd 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  form'd, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 

How  art  thou  lost !  how  on  a  sudden  lost !  900 

Defaced,  deflow'r'd,  and  now  to  death  devote  ! 
Rather,  How  hast  thou  yielded,  to  transgress 
The  strict  forbiddance  ?  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit  forbidden  ?     Some  cursed  fraud 

890-01.  Blank,  ^c. :  Virg.  Mn,  ii.  120 

"  Obttnpuere  anixnii,  geliduique  per  ima  onoarrh 
Otia  tremor.** 

Alao,  xii.  951 : 

*'  Illi  lolruntur  frigore  membra." 

u. 

892-3.  Down  dropt :  The  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  the  numbers,  as 
well  as  the  beauty  of  the  image  here,  must  strike  every  reader. — N. 

901.  Devote:  Devoted.  ^^  Devota  morti  pectora  liberap,"  Hor.  Od.  iv. 
14:  18. 

This  line  is  a  good  example  of  alliteration :  defaced,  deflower' d^  devote.  The 
ancient  poets  were  fond  of  this  peculiarity  of  diction.  Among  the  modems 
Dryden  regarded  it  as  a  great  attainment  in  the  art  of  versification.  In  the 
of  it  Milton  but  seldom  indulged,  and  has  thus  shown  his  good  taste. 


Of  twtSLj  W:k  btrs&d  ^ee.  jet 

AaA  £4  vr±  -.L^  L^  nia'd  *  lor  wilk 

C*rac.  ST  r**:hra:c  a*  to  &. 

\U/w  ?aa  I  lir*  wrL  .i:  Urf* !  I^dw  fsrego 

To  1:t*  i^iiii  in  *i^^r*^  wli  w*»di  farloni ! 
f^h^jinli  G'>i  CT>eat<»  iiK>cb<T  Ere,  and  I 
AftoiL-r  ri^  afford,  xkX  !..«**  of  th«e 
Wf>al-1  D^T^r  from  ilj  hrart.     Xo,  no,  I  fed 
TLr:  lick  of  zutnre  drmw  me :  flesh  of  fleshy 
Bo&e  of  mT  boDe  tboQ  art ;  and  from  thT  state 
Mine  never  ^hall  be  parted,  blis  or  woe. 

So  Larinjr  said,  as  one  from  sad  (fismay 
Re^y^mforted,  and  after  thougbtf  dinurbM 
Sabmittinz  to  what  secmM  remedilej«, 
Thn-  iii  cairn  nj'>»d  LL*  words  to  Eve  he  tumM  : 

Bold  di-»;d  thou  hiixt  pre>uiiie<J,  adventurous  Ere, 
And  fwril  jrr*-*t  provok*d,  who  thus  hast  dared, 
Had  it  [•ef'n  only  covet inir  to  eye 
That  sri^:red  fruit,  sacred  to  abstinence, 
Mu'h  nioro  to  taste  it,  undi^r  ban  to  touch. 
But  \Mi<  who  can  recall,  r»r  done  undo  ? 
Not  Ood  omnipotent,  nor  Fate  :  yet  so 
Perhap.H  thou  Hhalt  not  die  ;  perhaps  the  fact 

90f>.  Soiimrly  joined:  The  line  may  be  thus  interpreted :  The  I 
vi.Thf  anil  lovf  if  thfr,  so  dearly  ji»iiUMl  to  me. 

f>10.  IViifi  itHMtfin  foriom :  How  vastly  expressive  are  these 
A<ljiiri's  tf'iirlrnichs  and  afTertioii  for  Kvo,  as  they  imply  that  the  : 
Kiniitioii  of  lot<inv  her  hud  already  ronverted  the  sweets  of  Paradi 
horrors  of  u  d('M)late  H'ildenieK.*<. — Tiiyer. 

U\:i.    IVoulfi  nrvrr  1m»  almciit  Jrom,  ifr- 

\t'Jil  Thu»,  i(r. :  He   had,  till  now.  l)een  8}>eaking  to  himselC 
h|N'rfh  liiniK  to  Kvp,  but  not  with  violence — not  with  noise  and  r 
H  drrp.  rcMiNJdcrate  niolanoholy.     The  line  cannot  be  pronounoec 
ouj;ht — nIowIv.  j^ruvely. — R. 

!)'jr».   Hin     Pmhibition. 

[iJH.   fWhnpf  th<m  fhait  not  dif :  How  just  a  picture  does  Miltoa 
UN  of  the  natural  imbecility  of  the  human  miiHl.  ami  its  aptness  to  I 
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Is  not  so  heinous  now,  foretasted  frnit, 

Profaned  first  bj  the  serpent,  by  him  first  990 

Made  common  and  unhallowed  ere  our  taste  ; 

Nor  yet  on  him  found  deadly,  he  yet  lives  ; 

Lives,  as  thou  saidst,  and  gains  to  live  as  Man 

Higher  degree  of  life :  inducement  strong 

To  us,  as  likely  tasting,  to  attain  935 

Proportional  ascent,  which  cannot  be 

But  to  be  Gods,  or  Angels,  Demi-Gods. 

Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  Creator  wise, 

Though  threatening,  will  in  earnest  so  destroy 

Us  his  prime  creatures,  dignify'd  so  high,  940 

Set  over  all  his  works,  which  in  our  fall, 

For  us  created,  needs  with  us  must  fail. 

Dependent  made :  so  God  shall  uncreate. 

Be  frustrate,  do,  undo,  and  labour  lose. 

Not  well  conceived  of  God,  who  tho'  his  pow'r  946 

Creation  could  repeat,  yet  would  be  loth 

Us  to  abolish,  le^t  the  Adversary 

Triumph  and  say.  Fickle  their  state  whom  God 

Most  favours  :  who  can  please  him  long  ?     Me  first 

He  ruinM,  now  Mankind.     Whom  will  he  next  ?  950 

Matter  of  scorn,  not  to  be  giv'n  the  Foe. 

However,  I  with  thee  have  fix'd  my  lot. 

Certain  to  undergo  like  doom.     If  death 

Consort  with  thee,  death  is  to  me  as  life : 

So  forcible  within  my  heart  I  feel  955 

into  Imlse  judgments  and  reasonings  by  passion  and  inclination.  Adam  had 
but  just  condemned  the  action  of  Eve  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  yet, 
drawn  by  his  fondness  for  her.  immediately  summons  all  the  force  of  his 
reason  to  prove  what  she  had  done  to  be  right — a  proof  of  our  author's  ex- 
quisite knowledge  of  human  nature.  Reason,  too  often,  is  but  little  better 
than  a  slave,  ready,  at  the  beck  of  the  will,  to  dress  up  in  plausible  colours 
any  opinions  that  our  interest  or  resentment  have  made  agreeable  to  us. — 
Thtzb. 

935.  M  likely  tatting :  That  is,  since  there  was  a  probability  that  we 
would  taste. 

944.  FruatraU:  Disappointed. 


PA1 

The  boodof  Bstare  dmv  Melo  wy  owb, 
M J  own  in  thee !  for  iriiai  ihtm  art  ii  mmB  I 
Ov  state  eumot  be  sererad;  wean  oae, 
One  flesh.     To  kwe  thee  vete  to  low  njMit 

go  Adam ;  and  thns  Eve  to  hint  replied : 
O  giorions  trial  of  ezeeeding  lore ! 
lUnstrioiu  eridence  !  example  hig|k ! 
Engigiog  me  to  emulate,  but,  short 
Of  thj  perfection,  how  diall  I  attain, 
Adam  :  from  vhose  dear  side  I  boaat  me  spm^g. 
And  gladlj  of  oar  onion  hear  thee  speak. 
One  heart,  one  sonl  in  both  ;  idierectf  good  proof 
This  day  aflbrds,  declaring  thee  reaolTed, 
Bather  than  death  or  anght  than  death  more  dread 
Shall  separate  us,  linkM  in  love  so  dear, 
To  undergo  with  me  one  guilt,  one  crime, 
If  any  be,  of  tasting  this  fair  fruit. 
Whose  virtue  (for  of  good  still  good  proceeds, 
Direct,  or  by  occasion)  hath  presented 
This  happy  trial  of  thy  love,  which  else 
So  eminently  never  had  been  known. 
Were  it  1  thought  death  menaced  would  ensne 
This  my  attempt,  I  would  sustain  alone 
The  worst,  and  not  persuade  thee  :  rather  die 
Deserted,  than  oblige  thee  with  a  fact 
Pernicious  to  thy  peace,  chiefly  assured 
Remarkably  so  late  of  thy  so  true. 
So  faithful  love,  unequal'd  ;  but  I  feel 
Far  otherwise  th'  event ;  not  death,  but  life 
Augmented,  opened  eyes,  new  hopes,  new  joys, 

969.  Raiher  than  dtath :  Rather  than  that  death,  kc 

977.   Were  it  that  I  thought,  ^r. 

980.  Oblige  thee  with  a  fact:  Bind  thee  with  a  deed-4hat  is,  in 
language,  bind  thee  to  puniihment  on  account  of  this  act.  See  Hor. 
8:  5: 

"  Sed  In  •imul  obligutl 
Ptrfldain  toUi  cajHit" 

964.  JSmn/  :  Event  (wiJl  be) . 
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Taste  so  divine,  that  what  of  sweet  before 

Hath  touchM  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this,  and  harsh. 

On  mj  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste ; 

And  fear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds. 

So  saying,  she  embraced  him,  and  for  joy  990 

Tenderly  wept ;  much  won  that  he  his  love 
Had  so  ennobled,  as  of  choice  t^  incur 
Divine  displeasure  for  her  sake,  or  death. 
In  recompense  (for  such  compliance  bad 
Such  recompense  best  merits)  from  the  bough  995 

She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit 
With  liberal  hand  :  he  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge ;  not  deceived, 
But  fondly  overcome,  with  female  charm. 
Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again  1000 

In  pangs  ;  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan  ; 
Sky  lour'd,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original ;  while  Adam  took  no  thought. 

Eating  his  fill ;  nor  Eve  to  iterate  1005 

Her  former  trespass  fear'd,  the  more  to  sooth 
Him  with  her  loved  society,  that  now. 


989.  Windt :  A  proverbial  expression.    See  Hor.  Od.  i.  26 :  1 : 

"  Triititwm  et  metut 
TVadam  protervii  in  mare  Creticum 
Portar«  ventisy 

990.  There  is  great  beauty,  and  the  truest  passion,  in  this  picture  of  Eve. 
It  well  prepares  the  mind  for  the  fall  of  Adam,  who  is  represented  as  sin- 
ning more  through  the  intoxication  of  love  and  fondness,  than  any  ignorance 
of  his  danger. — S. 

998-99.  Paul  declares  "  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman,"  &c., 
1  Tim.  ii.  14.    He  is  charged,  Gen.  iii.  17,  with  hearkening  to  the  voice  of 
his  wife,  in  view  of  which  we  may  say  with  Virgil,  JEn.  iv.  412 : 
*'  Improbe  amor,  quid  nnn  mortalia  pectora  cogi«  ?" 

997-1003.  He  scrupled  not^  4*. :  When  Adam  participated  with  his  wife 
in  guilt,  the  whole  creation  is  a  second  time  convulsed.  Compare  note  on 
780.  As  all  nature  suffered  by  the  guilt  of  cur  first  parents,  these  symptoms 
of  trouble  and  consternation  are  wonderfully  imagined,  not  only  as  prodigies, 
bat  as  marks  of  her  sympathizing  in  the  fall  of  man. — A. 
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As  witk  new  wine  intoxiealed  bodi, 

TWy  flwim  in  mirtli,  and  &ncj  diat  tliej  fed 

Dirinitj  within  them  breeding  wings  10 

Wherewith  to  scorn  the  earth  :  bat  that  fidse  froit 

Far  other  operation  first  di«plajM, 

Carnal  desire  inflaming :  he  on  Eve 

Began  to  cast  la^civioas  eyes ;  she  him 

As  wantonly  repaid.     In  lust  thej  bnm :  IC 

TUl  Adam  thos  'gan  Etc  to  daUiance  more : 

Eve^  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste, 
And  elegant,  of  sapience  no  small  part, 
Since  to  each  meaning  savoor  we  apply, 
And  palate  call  judicions.     I  the  praise  1< 

Yield  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou  hast  punrey'd. 
Much  pleasure  we  have  lost  while  we  abstain^ 
From  this  delightful  fruit,  nor  known  till  now 
True  reliish,  tasting.     If  such  pleasure  be 
In  things  to  us  forbidd'n,  it  might  be  wish'd,  1 

For  this  one  tree  had  been  forbidden  ten. 
But  come,  so  well  refresh 'd,  now  let  us  play, 
As  meet  is,  after  such  delicious  fare  ; 
For  never  did  thy  beauty  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adom'd  1 

With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee  ;  fairer  now 

1008.  Intoxicated,  Sfc. :  The  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure,  with  all 
transient  flushings  of  guilt  and  joy,  which  the  poet  represents  in  ou 
parents  upon  their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  those  flaggiogis  of  i 
those  damps  of  sorrow,  and  mutual  accusations  which  succeed  it,  are 
reived  with  a  wonderful  imagination,  and  described  in  very  natural  j 
rnents. — A. 

1017-20.  Exact  and  elegant  corporeal  taste  is  here  pronounced  to  be  no 
part  of  napienct.  since  sapience  <.or  savour)  has  the  meaning  of  taste  u 
as  of  wisdom,  or  gocx!  sense.  We  also  give  to  the  palate  (the  organ  of 
the  epithetyWiWoM*,  an  oj>ithet  which  is  applied  more  commonly  to  < 
tellectual  act.  Sapifnce  and  savour  are  derived  from  the  same  root,  $api 
are  used  by  Milton  in  this  passage  as  synonymous.  The  primary  i 
mg  of  iapio  is,  to  havf  a  taste  or  relish,  to  savour :  the  derivative  meani 
fo  be  wise,  to  be  possessed  of  judgment.  Thus  to  the  palate  as  well  as  I 
understanding  savour  is  applied  (1019.) 
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Than  ever,  bonntj  of  this  yirtuous  tree. 

So  said  he ;  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent :  well  understood  1035 

Of  Eve,  whose  eje  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  he  seized,  and  to  a  shady  bank, 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  imbowerM, 
He  led  her,  nothing  loth.     Flow'rs  were  the  conch, 
Pansics,  and  violets,  and  asphodel,  1040 

And  hyacinth,  earth's  freshest  softest  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal, 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 

Oppress'd  them,  wearied  with  their  amorous  play.  1045 

Soon  as  the  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit. 
That  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
About  their  spirits  had  play'd,  and  inmost  pow'rs 
Made  err,  was  now  exhaled,  and  grosser  sleep 
Bred  of  unkindly  fumes,  with  conscious  dreams  1050 

Incumber 'd,  now  had  left  them,  up  they  rose 
As  from  unrest,  and  each  the  other  viewing. 
Soon  found  their  eyes  how  opcn'd,  and  their  minds 
How  darkened.     Innocence,  that  as  a  veil 
Had  shadow 'd  them  from  knowing  ill,  was  gone  ; 
Just  confidence,  and  native  righteousness,  1055 

1033.  Virtwmt  tree :  Tree  having  powerful  properties^  or  producing  great 
efiectfl. 

1034.  Toy,  ifc. :  Sport.  What  a  striking  contrast  does  this  description  of  the 
amorous  follies  of  our  first  parents,  after  the  fall,  make  to  that  lively  picture 
of  the  same  passion  in  its  state  of  innocence  in  the  preceding  Book,  510. — 

TUTKK. 

1045.  The  preceding  passage  is  principally  copied  from  Homer,  and  would 
be  exceptionable  did  it  not  form  part  of  the  moral  of  the  poem. 

That  which  seems  in  Homer  an  impious  fiction,  becomes  a  moral  lesson  in 
Milton,  since  he  makes  that  lascivious  rage  of  the  passions  the  immediate 
•ffect  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  after  the  fall. — ^N. 

1049.  Grouer  Mleep,  ^. :  Very  unlike  the  sleep  they  enjoyed  in  a  itate  of 
iimocence,  V.  3-d. 

1055.  Knowing  iU :  Being  conscious  of  ill,  or  of  ill-doing. 
IS 
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And  bonow  from  atxMit  tittm,  aikc4  kft 
To  foilij  (Jksnie  ;  he  eor«r'd,  btf  hit  rak« 
CDcoTff'd  more.     Sj  rose  ibe  Dsnitc  rtnag, 
II«rciil<rui  fiuDf'Aif  from  the  hsrlot-lap 
Of  FLilitl^an  Dalilah,  and  wsk«d 
Shorn  of  fait  Mre&gth ;  thej  d«rtitiite  mud  bue 
Of  aU  their  Tirtue  :  nlent,  and  in  &ee 
Confounded  long  the;  ut,  m  stricken  mate, 
Till  Adam,  (Lou^  not  leu  than  Ere  ab«di*d, 
At  length  gnre  nit'ruice  to  thece  vords, 

O  Ere  !  in  evil  honr  thon  didat  give  ear 
To  that  false  worm,  of  vhomi»eTer  taogfat 
To  coQDtcrfdt  Man's  voice  ;  tme  in  onr  ftll, 
FaL^e  in  our  proniir>c-d  ri:-inf;  I     Since  our  ejes 
(.>p':a'd  wi;  fiud  iiid'-i-d,  and  find  ne  know 
Boiii  iPKtd  and  evil ;  gouJ  lust,  and  evil  got ! 
Bvd  fruit  'if  kD<iirle<lt^>,  if  this  be  to  know, 
WhUh  l.;avL-B  m  nak<^^  tLua,  of  honour  void, 
Of  iuHonnice,  of  failh,  of  purity, 
Our  H'<>Dt<;d  umauiciitu  now  soil'd  and  stain'd, 
Aa<l  iu  our  fncnii  cvidvot  t}tu  eigiiB 
Of  foul  concupineuneu  ;  whence  evil  store  ; 
E'en  Hhainc,  the  U«t  of  cviU  :  of  the  first 

109T.  From  about  tbem  (was  gone). 

10^.  Jh  nmrrtd:  Shame  covered.     Shame  u  here  peraouified. 

lO.'iri.  Ssnixni  wiu  of  (he  Irilie  of  Dan.     So  roar :  Ji  nice,  &c. 

|t)G7.  O  En  iH  nil  hour,  iir. :  Aa  this  whole  traiitacliaa  betweea 
■nil  Kvn  in  manifcatly  cijiied  from  ihe  epincKle  of  Jupiter  aiid  Juno  on 
Iilu  llliail  liv.l,  aail  han  maiiyi.f  ihp  onu.'  circunislunces  anil  often  t 

Adam  uwakea  miieh  in  tlie  tatat  huninur  aa  Ju|iiler,  and  their  <■ 
Miiricwlial  parallel :  ihcy  are  both  uvercuiric  by  ihuir  tiuidnen  to  Ibeti 
aitil  uie  Miwiblv  of  Iheir  error  loo  late,  *iid  then  Ibeir  love  luma  to 
moiil,  ami  Ibey  grow  atigry  wilh  their  wives,  when  [hey  should  ralh 
Ih.1-11  angr)'  wilh  Ihumsclvos  fur  their  weuknesa  in  heaikeiiiiig  ti>  the 

lOGH.  Faim  leorm ;  That  U,  aerpenl.  It  ia  a  general  name  for  tha 
kiiitl,uJii  VII. 479.— N'. 

1U78.   Whna  nil  More.-  Whence  than  it  a  More,  or  abundance  of) 
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Be  Bare  then.     How  shall  I  behold  the  face  1080 

Henceforth  of  God  or  Angel,  erst  with  joy 

And  rapture  so  oft  beheld  ?  those  hcav'nlj  shapes 

WiU  dazzle  now  this  earthly  with  their  blaze, 

Insufferably  bright !     0  might  I  here 

In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade  1085 

Obscured,  where  highest  woods  impenetrable 

To  star  or  sun-light,  spread  their  umbrage  broad, 

And  brown  as  ev'ning  !     Cover  me,  ye  Pines  ; 

Ye  Cedars,  with  innumerable  boughs 

Hide  me,  where  I  may  never  see  them  more  !  1090 

But  let  us  now  as  in  bad  plight,  devise 

What  best  may  for  the  present  serve  to  hide 

The  parts  of  each  from  other,  that  seem  most 

To  shame  obnoxious,  and  unseemliest  seen  ; 

Some  tree,  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together  sew'd,       1095 

And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round 

Those  middle  parts,  that  this  now  comer.  Shame, 

There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean. 

So  counsePd  he  ;  and  both  together  went 
Into  the  thickest  wood  ;  there  soon  they  chose  1100 

The  fig-tree ;  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown'd, 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan,  spreads  her  arras 

1095.  Leavet  together  seiced,  4^r. ;  The  sacred  text,  Gen.  iii.  7,  mjtb  that 
they  9ewedfig  leaves  together,  and  Milton  adheres  to  the  Scripture  expression 
(in  our  translation) ,  which  has  given  occasion  to  the  sneer.  What  could  they 
do  for  needles  and  thread  ?  But  the  original  Hebrew  text  signifies  no  more 
than  they  twisted  (tied  or  fastened)  the  young  twigs  of  the  fig-tree  round 
about  their  waists,  in  the  manner  of  a  Roman  crown  (laurel  wreath  worn 
about  the  head) ;  for  which  purpose  the  lig-tree,  more  than  all  others,  espe- 
cially in  those  Eastern  countries,  was  the  most  serviceable,  because  it  haa, 
as  Pliny  says,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  26,  folium  maximum,  umbrosissimumque,  the 
greatest  and  most  shady  leaf  Our  author  follows  the  best  commentators  in 
supposing  that  this  was  the  Indian  fig-tree,  the  account  of  which  he  borrows 
from  Pliny,  lib.  xii.  cap.  5,  as  Pliny  had  from  Thcophrastus.  It  was  not  that 
kmd  for  fruit  renown-d,  and  Pliny  says  that  the  largeness  of  the  leaves  hin- 
dered the  fruit  from  growing. — N. 

1 103.  Malabar :  The  southwestern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostaiu 
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Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 

The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow  1105 

About  the  mother-tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 

High  OTer-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between : 

There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shnnning  heat, 

Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 

At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade.     Those  leaves  1110 

They  gatherM,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe, 

And  with  what  skill  they  had  together  sew'd, 

To  gird  their  waist.     Vain  covering,  if  to  hide 

Their  guilt  and  dreaded  shame  !     0  how  unlike 

To  that  first  naked  glory  !     Such  of  late  1115 

Columbus  found  th'  American,  so  girt 

With  featherM  cincture,  naked  else  and  wild 

Among  the  trees  on  isles  and  woody  shores. 

Thus  fenced,  and  as  they  thought,  their  shame  in  part 

Gover'd,  but  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind,  1120 

They  sat  them  down  to  weep ;  not  only  tears 

Rain'd  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  worse  within 

Began  to  rise,  high  passions,  anger,  hate. 

Mistrust,  suspicion,  discord,  and  shook  sore 

Their  inward  state  of  mind  :  calm  region  once  1 125 

And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent ; 

For  understanding  ruled  not,  and  the  will 

Heard  not  her  lore,  both  in  subjection  now 

To  sensual  appetite,  who  from  beneath 

Usurping  over  sov'reign  reason,  claimM  1130 

Superior  sway.     From  thus  distempered  breast, 

Adam,  estranged  in  look  and  altered  style, 

Speech  intermitted  thus  to  Eve  renew 'd  : 

Deeean :  the  remainder  of  that  peninsula,  stretching  from  the  Nuboddah  River 
to  Cape  Comorin. 

1104-10.  A  beautiful  and  concise  description,  founded  on  Pliny's  account, 
of  the  banyan  (or  fig)  tree.  There  is  in  India  a  tree  of  this  kind  measuring 
two  thousand  feet  in  circumference,  and  boasting  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
trunks. 

1117.  Feathered  cincture:  A  girdle  of  feathers. 
1128.  Lore:  Lesson. 
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Would  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  words,  and  staj'd 
With  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange  1135 

Desire  of  wand 'ring  this  unhappy  mom, 
I  know  not  whence,  possessed  thee ;  we  had  then 
RemainM  still  happy,  not,  as  now,  despoil'd 
Of  all  our  good,  shamed,  naked,  miserable. 
Let  none  henceforth  seek  needless  cause  to  approve  1140 

The  faith  they  owe :  when  earnestly  they  seek 
Such  proof,  conclude,  they  then  begin  to  &il. 

To  whom,  soon  moved  with  touch  of  blame,  thus  Eve  : 
What  words  have  passM  thy  lips,  Adam,  severe! 
Imput'st  thou  that  to  my  default,  or  will  1145 

Of  wandering,  as  thou  call'st  it,  which  who  knows 
But  might  as  ill  have  happen^  thou  being  by. 
Or  to  thyself  perhaps  ?     Hadst  thou  been  there. 
Or  here  th'  attempt,  thou  couldst  not  have  discern'd 
Fraud  in  the  Serpent,  speaking  as  he  spake  ;  1150 

No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known. 
Why  he  should  moan  me  ill,  or  seek  to  harm. 
Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side  ? 
As  good  have  grown  there  still,  a  lifeless  rib  ! 
Being  as  I  am,  why  didst  not  thou,  the  head,  1155 

Command  me  absolutely  not  to  go. 
Going  into  such  danger  as  thou  saidst  ? 
Too  facile  then  thou  didst  not  much  gainsay, 
Nay,  didst  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiss. 
Hadst  thou  been  firm  and  fixM  in  thy  dissent,  1160 

Neither  had  I  transgress'd,  nor  thou  with  me. 

To  whom  then,  first  incensed,  Adam  replied : 
Is  this  the  love,  is  this  the  recompense 
Of  mine  to  thee,  ingratcful  Eve,  express'd 
Immutable  when  thou  wort  lost,  not  I  ;  1165 

1140.  Approve:  Prove,  put  to  the  test;  as  Eve  had  boasted  (335). 

1149.  Or  here  the  attempt  had  been  made.         1141.  Faith:  Fidelity. 

1  Mw.  FaciU:  Easy.  lir)9.  Fair:  Courteously. 

1 1 6*2.  First  tnrensed :  As  Adam  is  now  first  angry,  his  speech  is  abrupt  and 
his  sentences  broken. — N 
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Who  might  have  lived  and  joj'd  immortal  bliss, 
Yet  willingly  chose  rather  death  with  thee  ? 
And  am  I  now  upbraided  as  the  cause 
Of  thy  transgressing  ?  not  enough  severe, 
It  seems,  in  thy  restraint.     What  could  I  more  ?  1170 

I  warn'd  thee,  I  admonish'd  thee,  foretold 
The  danger,  and  the  lurking  enemy 
That  lay  in  wait.     Beyond  this  had  been  foroe ; 
And  force  upon  free-will  hath  here  no  place. 
But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on,  secure  1175 

Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 
Matter  of  glorious  trial ;  and  perhaps 
I  also  err'd  in  overmuch  admiring 
What  seem'd  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  I  thou^t 
No  evil  durst  attempt  thee  ;  but  I  rue  1180 

That  error  now,  which  is  become  my  crime, 
And  thou  th'  accuser.     Thus  it  shall  befdl 
Him  who,  to  worth  in  woman  overtrusting, 
Lets  her  will  rule.     Restraint  she  will  not  brook ; 
And  left  to  herself,  if  evil  thence  ensue,  1185 

She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse. 
Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning  : 
And  of  their  vain  contest  appear'd  no  end. 

1166.  Joy^d:  Enjoyed. 

1170.  In  thy  rtitraint:  In  the  restraint  of  thee. 

1183.  In  woman:  This  reading  is  preferable  to  Bishop  Newton't  (woiiifr 

and  approved  by  him ;  but,  further,  it  has  the  authority  of  Milton  hitna 
V.  231^-34. 
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THE   ARGUMENT. 

Man's  transgression  known,  the  guardian  angels  forsake  Paradise,  and  re- 
turn up  to  Heaven  to  approve  their  vigilance,  and  are  approved,  God  declaring 
that  the  entrance  of  Satan  could  not  be  by  them  prevented.    He  sends  his 
Son  to  judge  the  transgressors,  who  descends  and  gives  sentence  accordingly ; 
then  in  pity  clothes  them  both,  and  re-ascends.     Sin  and  Death,  sitting  till 
then  at  the  gates  of  Hell,  by  wondrous  sympathy  feeling  the  success  of  Satan 
in  this  new  world,  and  the  sin  by  Man  there  committed,  resolve  to  sit  no 
longer  confined  in  Hell,  but  to  follow  Satan,  their  sire,  up  to  the  place  of  Man. 
To  make  the  way  easier  from  Hell  to  this  world  to  and  fro,  they  pave  a 
broad  highway  or  bridge  over  Chaos,  according  to  the  track  that  Satan  first 
made ;  then,  preparing  for  Earth,  they  meet  him,  proud  of  his  success,  re- 
turning to  Hell ;  their  mutual  gratulation.    Satan  arrives  at  Pandemonium ;  in 
fill!  assembly  relates  with  boasting  his  success  against  Man ;  instead  of  ap- 
plause, is  entertained  with  a  general  hiss  by  all  his  audience,  transformed 
with  himself  also  suddenly  into  serpents,  acconling  to  his  doom  given  in 
Paradise ;  then,  deluded  with  a  show  of  the  forbidden  tree  springing  up  before 
them,  they,  greedily  reaching  to  take  of  the  fruit,  chew  dust  and  bitter  ashes. 
The  proceedings  of  Sin  and  Death ;  God  foretells  the  final  victory  of  his  Son 
over  them,  and  the  renewing  of  all  things ;  but  for  the  present  commands  his 
angels  to  make  several  alterations  in  the  heavens  and  elements.     Adim,  more 
and  more  perceiving  his  fallen  condition,  heavily  bewails,  rejects  the  condole- 
ment  of  Eve  ;  she  persists,  and  at  length  api>eases  him ;  then,  to  evade  the 
curse  likely  to  fall  on  their  offspring,  proposes  to  Adam  violent  ways,  which 
he  approves  not ;  but,  conceiving  better  hope,  puts  her  in  mind  of  the  late 
promise  made  them,  that  her  Seed  should  be  revenged  on  the  Serpent ;  and 
exhorts  her  with  him  to  seek  peace  of  the  oflTended  Deity,  by  repentance  and 
tapplication. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

CvBTAiKLT  KUton  h«i  in  this  Book  shown  to  an  ^r^ffifg  ejctent  aD 
variety  of  his  powers  in  striking  contrast  with  each  other :  the  iufaliini 
the  celestial  persons ;  the  gigantic  wickedness  of  the  infena] ;  the  mil 
excellence  and  haman  infirmities  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  the  shadow] 
terrific  beings.  Sin  and  Death.  Of  any  other  poet,  the  imagination  ii 
have  been  exhaosted  in  the  preceding  Books;  in  Milton,  it  stiU  ga 
strength  and  grows  bolder  and  bolder,  and  darts  with  more  expanded  n 
When  Sin  and  Death  deserted  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  made  their  way  to  E 
the  conception  and  expression  of  all  the  circumstances  are  of  a  superra 
force. 

I  see  no  adequate  reason  wliy  the  whole  of  an  Epic  poem  should  (i 

not  consist  of  allegorical  or  shadowy  beings ;  nor  do  I  see  why  they  s) 

(may)  not  l«  mixed  in  action  with  those  imaginary'  persons  wlu)  repi 

realities.    Certainly  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Scriptures  everywhere  enr 

such  shadowy  existences.      (See  note  on  230.) 

Sin  and  Death  might  have  flown  through  the  air  from  Hell  to  Ear 
shadowy  personifications,  without  the  aid  of  a  bridge  of  matter ;  btil 
ought  not  to  have  prohibited  the  poet  from  picturing  a  bridge  of  mat 
his  imagination  led  him  to  that  device.  It  was  intended  to  typify  the  fs 
of  access  contrive<l  by  Sin  and  Death  from  Hell  to  this  terrestrial  glob 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  all  their  ministers  and  innumerable  folio 
The  moral  is  obvious :  what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  is«  though  figura' 
told  in  perfect  concurrence  with  our  faith,  instead  of  shocking  it.  We 
cut  AYmy  all  the  most  impressive  parts  of  poetry,  if  we  do  not  allow 
figurative  inventions. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  it  requires  a  rich  mind  duly  to  enjoy  and  i 
ciate  these  grand  and  spiritual  agencies.  They,  therefore^  who  ha%'< 
conceptions,  eagerly  catch  hold  ol'  these  censures  to  justify  their  own  i 
sibility;  the}' ran  understand  illustrations  drawn  from  objects  daily  ic 
forms  before  their  eyes.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  description  of  form 
actions  that  the  bard  has  a  strength  and  brilliance  so  wonderful ;  he  is  ec 
happy  in  the  sentiments  he  attributes  to  each  personage.  All  speak 
own  distinct  characters,  with  a  justness  and  individuality  wliich  meet  ii 
recognition,  and  waken  an  indescribable  assent  and  pleasure.    Thus  . 
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and  Eve,  when  they  know  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty,  and  are  over- 
whelmed with  fear  and  remorse,  each  express  themselves  according  to  their 
separate  casts  of  mind,  disposition,  and  circumstances :  their  moans  are  deeply 
affecting.  To  my  taste,  this  Book  is  much  more  lofty  and  much  more  pa- 
thetic, than  the  Ninth:  as  the  subject  was  much  more  difficult,  so  it  is 
executed  with  much  more  wonderful  vigour  and  originality. 

The  whole  of  ^  Paradise  Lost,''  from  beginning  to  end,  is  part  of  one  inse- 
parable web;  and  however  beautiful  detached  parts  may  appear,  not  half 
their  genius  or  wisdom  can  be  felt  or  understood  except  in  connexion  with 
the  whole. 

Such  is  the  erudition  applied  to  this  most  wonderful  work,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  conjoined  attempts  of  a  whole  body  of  learned  men  for  a  century- 
have  been  able  to  explain  its  inexhaustible  allusions;  and  even  yet  the  task 
is  not  completed. — £.  B. 

Aa 
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Meanwhile  the  hainous  and  despiteful  act 

Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise,  and  how 

He  in  the  serpent  had  perverted  Eve, 

Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit, 

Was  known  in  Hoav-n :  for  what  can  'scape  the  eye 

Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive*  his  heart 

Omniscient !  who  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 

Hinder'd  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 

Of  Man,  with  strength  entire,  and  free-will  arm'd 

Complete  to  have  discovered  and  repulsed 

Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend. 

For  still  they  knew,  and  ought  to  have  still  remembered 

The  high  injunction  not  to  taste  that  fruit, 

Whoever  tempted  :  which  they  not  obeying, 

Incurred  (what  could  they  less  r)  the  penalty, 

12.  They:  The  antecedent  is  Man  (9)  in  a  collective  sense,  embn 
Adam  and  Eve.  So  in  (ten.  i.  26,  '*  Let  us  make  Man  in  our  image,  as 
them  have  dominion,"  &c. 

14-1  n.  Which  they  not  oheyins:  inntrred,  6fc. :  On  considering  the  0 
of  thiti  command,  we  may  confidently  affirm,  says  Dr.  Harris,  that  had 
mained  inviolate,  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  impeaching  its  red 
or  propriety  ;  but  that  all  would  have  joined  in  admiring  its  simplicity, 
ness,  and  adaptation,  and  in  adoring  the  sovereign  goodness  of  the  Law( 
Or,  even  when  violated,  had  the  attendant  penalty  been  a  mere  mome 
infliction  on  the  tiansgressor,  each  of  all  his  posterity  would  doubtless 
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And  manifold  in  sin,  doseryed  to  fall. 
Up  into  Heav'n  from  Paradise  in  haste 
Th'  Angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad 

tcqmesced  in  the  Divine  arrangement.  The  quarrel  ia^  then,  not  with  the 
wtture  of  the  law,  but  with  the  supposed  consequincet  of  its  violation.  Its 
character  is  left  unconsidered,  and  all  that  is  thought  of  is  its  issue.  And 
thus,  indulging  in  the  very  spirit  which  led  to  the  transgression  of  the  law. 
men  judge  of  its  character  by  its  results.  The  first  transgressors  acted  on  the 
persuasion  that,  judging  by  the  fallacious  advantage  of  its  violation,  it  would 
be  better  to  break  it  than  to  keep  it.  Their  posterity  are  apt  to  think  that 
it  would  have  been  better  had  it  not  been  enacted ;  both  uniting  in  the  im- 
plied sentiment,  that  man's  will,  and  not  (rod's,  should  rule.  The  first  law 
appears  to  be  as  good  a  test  still,  of  man's  moral  disposition,  as  it  was  on  the 
day  of  its  Divine  appointment 

Dr.  Harris  further  remarks,  that  the  particular  prohibition  was  only  the 
indirect  occasion  of  transgrension.  The  same  spirit  of  disobedience  would 
have  been  developed,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  some  other  manner  (although 
not  necessarily) ,  even  if  that  prohibition  had  never  existed.  Indeed  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  probationary  arrangement  did  not  even  hasten  the  moment 
of  transgression,  but  actually  delayed  it :  for  had  not  the  entrance  of  evil  been 
provided  against  at  every  avenue  save  one,  the  likelihood  is  that  it  would, 
in  however  a  mitigated  form,  have  earlier  made  its  appearance.  Neither 
must  it  be  imagined  that  the  outward  act  itself  constituted  the  guilt  of  the 
first  transgressor.  This  was  only  the  external  manifestation  of  the  fatal 
change  within.  Had  the  forbidden  object  eluded  his  grasp,  or  vanished  from 
his  sight  as  he  essayed  to  take  it,  the  sin  would  yet  have  been  completed  in 
purpose,  and,  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  God  and  of  conscience,  though  still  in- 
complete in  outward  and  muscular  action.  So  that  the  cunsetjuences  which  . 
ensued  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  resulting  from  the  outward  breach  of  a  posi- 
tive law,  however  reasonable  and  benevolent  that  law  might  be,  but  from 
that  breach  as  indicating  the  internal  change  of  man's  nature,  or  his  disregard 
to  the  will  of  God  formally  and  solemnly  expressed. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  masterly  vindication  of  the  Divine 
permission  of  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world,  consult  the  '*  Man  Pri- 
meval" of  Dr.  Harris,  pp.  3{)2-il8. 

16.  Manifold  in  sin  :  Having  committed  a  complicated  sin,  involving  dis- 
obedience, unbelief,  uxoriousness,  self-will,  and  other  irregularities. 

1 8.  The  angelic  guards,  ifc. :  The  Tenth  Book  of  Paradise  Lost  has  a 
greater  variety  of  persoius  in  it  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem.  The 
author,  upon  the  winding  up  of  his  action,  introduces  all  those  who  had  any 
concern  in  it,  and  shows  with  great  beauty  the  influence  which  it  had  upon 
each  of  them.  It  is  the  last  act  of  a  well-written  tragedy,  in  which  all  who 
had  a  part  in  it  are  generally  drawn  up  before  the  audience,  and  represented 


For  Man  ;  for  of  his  state  by  thb  tiiej 
Mufh  wondering  how  the  subtle  iend  bad  stolen 
Entrance  unseen.    Soon  as  th'  nnwelooaie  newt 
From  Earth  arrived  at  Heaven-gate,  displeased 
All  were  who  heard  :  dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages ;  jet,  miz'd 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 
Aboot  the  new-arrived,  in  mnltitades 
Th*  ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  befell :  they  towVds  the  dirone  siqweBei 
Accoontable,  made  haste  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea  their  utmost  vigilanoe. 
And  easily  approved  ;  when  the  Most  Hij^ 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud, 
Amidst,  in  thunder  utter'd  thus  his  voioe  : 

Aracmbled  Angels,  and  jc  Pow'rs  retumM 
From  unsuccessful  charge,  be  not  dismayM 
Nor  troubled  at  these  tidings  from  the  earth, 

under  those  circumstances  in  which  the  determination  of  the  actioi 
them. 

This  book  may  be  considered  under  four  heads ;  in  relation  to  the  i 
the  infernal,  the  human,  and  the  imaginary  peiaons,  who  bare  tbeir 
tive  parts  allotted  in  it. 

The  guardian  angels  of  Paradise  are  described  as  returning  to  Heav 
thr*  full  of  man,  in  order  to  prove  their  vigilance :  their  arrival,  tbetr 
of  reception,  the  sorrow  which  appeared  in  themselves  and  in  than 
who  are  said  to  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  are  very  finely 
gether  in  the  lines  quoted. — ^A. 

19.  By  l/us  (time\ 

2^.  Dim  »adne9s,  ^c. :  What  a  just  and  noble  idea  does  oar  entli 
i;ive  lis  of  the  blessedness  of  a  benevolent  temper,  and  how  propv 
same  time  to  obviate  the  objection  that  might  be  made  of  sadneee  4 
in  heavenly  spirits. — ^Thyer. 

It  in  plain  that  Milton  conceived  sadness  mf jm/fri/A/»(7y  to  be  more  ea 
with  heavenly  bliss,  than  sadness  without  that  compassionate  temper.' 
is  something  pleasing,  something  divine  even,  in  the  melancholy  of  a  I 
mind.  And  this  (adds  Mr.  Thyer)  might  be  further  confirmed  bf 
light  we  take  in  tragical  representations  upon  the  stage,  where  tbs  | 
arises  from  sympathizing  with  the  distresses  of  our  leUow-creatuvHi^ 
dulging  a  commiaerai' —  ♦— "*v. — fi. 
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Wbioh  your  ainoerest  oare  could  not  prevent, 

Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass,  \ 

When  first  this  tempter  crossM  the  gulf  from  Hell. 

I  told  ye  then  he  should  prevail  and  speed  40 

On  his  bad  errand ;  Man  should  be  seduced 

And  flatter'd  out  of  all,  believing  lies 

Against  his  Maker  ;  no  decree  of  mine 

Concurring  to  necessitate  his  fall, 

Or  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse  46 

His  free-will,  to  her  own  inclining  left 

In  even  scale.     But  falPn  he  is ;  and  now 

What  rests,  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 

On  his  transgression,  death  denounced  that  day  ; 

Which  he  presumes  already  vain  and  void,  50 

Because  not  yet  inflicted,  as  he  fcar'd. 

By  some  immediate  stroke ;  but  soon  shall  find 

Forbearance  no  acquittance,  ere  day  end. 

Justice  shall  not  return  as  bounty  scorn 'd. 

But  whom  send  I  to  judge  them  ?     Whom  but  thee,  55 

Vicegerent  Son  ?     To  thee  I  have  tran.«rferr'd 

All  judgment,  whether  in  Heaven,  or  Earth,  or  Hell. 

Easy  it  may  be  seen  that  I  intend 

Mercy  colleague  with  justice,  sending  thee 

Man's  Friend,  his  Mediator,  his  designed  60 

Both  Ransom  and  Redeemer  voluntary. 

And  destined  Man  himself  to  judge  Man  fall'n 

So  spake  the  Father,  and  unfolding  bright 

Tow'rd  the  right  hand  bis  glory,  on  the  Son 

Biased  forth  unclouded  Deity  :  he  full  65 

Resplendent  all  his  Father  manifest 

Expressed,  and  thus  divinely  answer'd  mild  : 

40.  I  told  ye  then,  4rc. :  See  Book  III.  86-96. 

42.  Believing  lies  agaimt  hi*  Maker :  Such  as  Satan  had  suggested,  that  all 
tfainffB  did  not  proceed  from  God,  that  God  kept  the  forbidden  fruit  from  them 
oat  of  envy,  kc. — N. 

45.  Moment :  Force,  VI.  239.  48.  Rett* :  Remains. 

57.  jttl  judgment :  John  v.  22-27.  59.  Psalm  Ixzxv.  10. 
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Father  Eternal,  thine  is  to  decree ; 
Min^  both  in  Heay'n  and  Earth,  to  do  thy  will 
Supreme,  that  thou  in  me,  thy  Son  beloved,  70 

'    May^st  ever  rest  well  pleased.    I  go  to  judge 

On  earth  these  thy  transgressors ;  but  thou  know'st. 

Whoever  judged,  the  worst  on  me  must  light. 

When  time  shall  be,  for  so  I  undertook 

Before  thee  ;  and  not  repenting,  this  obtain  75 

Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom 

On  me  derived  ;  yet  I  shall  temper  so 

Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 

Them  fully  satisfy'd,  and  thee  appease. 

Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train  where  none  80 

Are  to  behold  the  judgment,  but  the  judged, 

Those  two.     The  third,  best  absent,  is  condemned, 

Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law  : 

Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs. 

Thus  saying,  from  his  radiant  seat  he  rose  85 

Of  high  collateral  glory :  him  Thrones  and  Pow'rs, 
Princedoms  and  Dominations  minbtrant, 

72.  I  go  to  judge :  The  same  Divine  Person  who  in  the  foregoing  parts  of 
this  poem  (Book  III.  236 j  interceded  for  our  first  parents  before  their  £ilb 
overthrew  the  rebel  angels,  and  created  the  world,  is  now  represented  as  de- 
scending to  Paradise,  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon  the  three  offenders. 
The  cool  of  the  evening  being  a  circumstance  with  which  holy  writ  intro- 
duces this  great  scene,  it  is  poetically  described  by  our  author  (92-103) ,  who 
has  also  kept  religiously  to  the  form  of  words  in  which  the  three  several 
sentences  were  passed  upon  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Serpent.  He  has  rather 
chosen  to  neglect  the  melodiousness  of  his  verse,  than  to  deviate  from  those 
speeches  which  are  recorded  on  this  great  occasion.  The  guilt  and  confusion 
of  our  first  parents,  standing  naked  before  their  judge,  are  touched  with  great 
beauty. — A. 

74.  So  I  undertook,  ^. :  Book  III.  236,  &c. 

78.  Illustrate  most :  Most  clearly  show. 

80.  Shall  need :  Shall  be  necessary,  as  in  Book  III.  341. 

84.  Conviction  none  belongs :  No  proof  is  needful  against  the  serpent,  com- 
pelled by  Satan  to  be  the  ignorant  instrument  of  his  malice  against  mankind, 
now  mute  and  unable  to  answer  for  himself. — H. 

86.  Collateral  glory :  Side-by-side,  or  equal,  glory,  VIII.  426 ;  IV.  485. 
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Accompanied  to  Heaven-gate  ;  from  whence 

Eden  and  all  the  coast  in  prospect  lay. 

Down  he  descended  straight :  the  speed  of  Gods  90 

Time  counts  not,  tho'  with  swiftest  minutes  wing'd. 

Now  was  the  son  in  western  cadence  low 

From  noon,  and  gentle  airs  due  at  their  hour 

To  fan  the  earth,  now  waked,  and  usher  in 

The  ey'ning  cool,  when  he,  from  wrath  more  cool,  95 

Game  the  mild  Judge  and  Intercessor  both, 

To  sentence  Man.     The  voice  of  God  they  heard 

Now  walking  in  the  garden,  by  soft  winds 

Brought  to  their  ears,  while  day  declined :  they  heard, 

And  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  among  100 

The  thickest  trees,  both  man  and  wife,  till  God 

Approaching,  thus  to  Adam  callM  aloud : 

Where  art  thou,  Adam  ?  wont  with  joy  to  meet 

My  coming,  seen  far  off !     1  miss  thee  here, 

Not  pleased,  thus  entcrtainM  with  solitude,  106 

Where  obvious  duty  erewhile  appcarM  unsought : 

Or  come  I  less  conspicuous  ?  or  what  change 

Absents  thee,  or  what  chance  detains  ?     Come  forth  ! 

He  came,  and  with  him  Eve,  more  loth,  tho'  first 
T'  offend  ;  discount'nanced  both,  and  discomposed  :  110 

92.  Cadence:  Decline. 

98.  Walking:  This  word  is  to  be  joined,  not  with  "Lord,"  but  with 
**'  voice,"  as  it  is  in  the  original  (in  Genesis)  the  same  word  with  that  used 
to  signify  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  upon  Mount  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  19,  **  And 
when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long  (Heb.  *  walked'  ."  A  voice  may 
be  said  to  walk  or  go  when  it  increases  in  intensity,  waxing  louder  and  louder. 
The  same  term  is  applied  to  a  constantly  brightening  light.  Prov.  iv.  18, 
"  Skineth  more  and  more  (Heb.  '  walketh')  to  the  perfect  day." — Bush  on 
Genesis. 

The  phrase  "  Voice  of  the  Lord  God,"  is  usually  applied  to  thunder.  Job 
xxxvii.  4,  5  ;  Ps.  xxix.  3-9 ;  but  seems  here  to  denote  the  act  of  calling  to 
Adam.    See  1 19-21. 

102.  See  Gen.  iii.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  poet  paraphrases  and 
enlarges  upon  the  divine  historian. — N. 

106.  Obviout  duty :  Open,  manifest  respect  or  dutifulness.  Erewhile :  A 
short  while  since. 
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Lore  was  not  in  their  lookH,  either  to  God 
Or  to  each  other,  but  apparent  gnilt, 
And  shame,  and  perturbation,  and  despair, 
Anger,  and  obstinaoj,  and  hate,  and  guile. 
Whence  Adam,  fiedtVing  long,  thus  answer'd  brief:  115 

I  heard  thee  in  the  garden,  and  of  thy  voice 
Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself.     To  whom 
The  gracious  Judge,  without  revile,  replied : 
My  voice  thou  oft  hast  heard,  and  hast  not  fear'd. 
But  still  rejoiced :  how  is  it  now  become  120 

So  dreadful  to  thee  ?     That  thou^rt  naked,  who 
Hath  told  thee  ?     Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree 
Whereof  I  gave  thee  charge  thou  shouldst  not  eat  ? 
To  whom  thus  Adam,  sore  beset,  replied : 

0  Heaven  !  in  evil  strait  this  day  I  stand  125 
Before  my  Judge,  either  to  undergo 

Myself  the  total  crime,  or  to  accuse 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life ; 
Whose  failing,  while  her  fiiith  to  me  remains, 

1  should  conceal,  and  not  expose  to  blame  130 
By  my  complaint ;  but  strict  necessity 

Subdues  mc,  and  calamitous  constraint. 

Lest  on  my  head  both  sin  and  punishment, 

However  insupportable,  be  all 

Devolved ;  tho\  should  I  hold  my  peace,  yet  thou  135 

Wouldst  easily  detect  what  I  conceal. 

This  Woman,  whom  thou  mad'st  to  be  my  help, 

And  gav'st  me  as  thy  perfect  gift,  so  good, 

So  fit,  so  acceptable,  so  divine. 

That  from  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  ill ; 

And  what  she  did,  whatever  in  itself. 

Her  doing  seemM  to  justify  the  deed  ; 

]  14-15.  He  came^  ifc. :  These  two  lines  are  so  destitute  of  harmoo' 
represent  in  sound  the  ideas  of  tardiness,  difficulty,  and  hesitancy  f 
fear. — C. 

118.  ReviU:  Reproof. 

130.  &c.  His  unwillingness  to  accuse  his  wife,  and  yet  the 
doing  it,  are  finely  imagined. — N. 
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She  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat. 

To  whom  the  Soy'reign  Presence  thus  replied : 
Was  she  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  ohey  145 

Before  his  voice  ?  or  was  she  made  thy  guide, 
Superior,  or  but  equal,  that  to  her 
Thou  didst  resign  thy  manhood,  and  the  place 
Wherein  God  set  thee  'hove  her,  made  of  thee. 
And  for  thee,  whose  perfection  far  excell'd  150 

Hers  in  all  real  dignity  ?     Adorn 'd 
She  was  indeed,  and  lovely  to  attract 
Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection  ;  and  her  gifts 
Were  such  as  under  government  well  seem'd, 
Unseemly  to  bear  rule,  which  was  thy  part  166 

And  person,  had'st  thou  known  thyself  aright. 

So  having  said,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  few : 
Say,  Woman,  what  is  this  which  thou  hast  done  ? 

To  whom  sad  Eve,  with  shame  nigh  overwhelmed, 
Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  Judge  160 

Bold  or  loquacious,  thus  abash 'd,  replied : 
The  Serpent  me  beguiled,  and  I  did  eat. 

Which  when  the  Lord  God  heard,  without  delay 
To  judgment  he  proceeded  on  th'  accused 
Serpent,  though  brute,  unable  to  transfer  165 

The  guilt  on  him  who  made  him  instrument 
Of  mischief,  and  polluted  from  the  end 
Of  his  creation  :  justly  then  accursed. 
As  vitiated  in  nature :  more  to  know 

Concerned  not  Man  (since  he  no  further  knew)  170 

Nor  alter'd  his  offence ;  yet  God  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  applied. 
Though  in  mysterious  terms,  judged  as  then  best ; 
And  on  the  serpent  thus  bis  curse  let  fall : 

151-52.  The  same  idea  was  communicated  by  the  angel  Raphael,  VIII. 
568.  Milton  often  thus  inculcates  the  superior  authority  belonging  to  the 
hosband. 

156.  Perton  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the  lAtin  penona  (dramatis) ,  cha- 
imcter.    It  was  thy  part  and  thy  character  vin  the  drama  of  life)  to  btar  rmk. 

157.  H/ew :  In  few  (words) . 
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lAliiial  >-T|>'iit.  Il  may  lunli<-r  bp  cib»'rvi-d.  in  ju^liricalinti  nf  the  Di 
|irure>'iliiii;.  lliai  IIh-  linile  si'qu-nt.  in  (nir^uain'e  uf  this  cutft.  probably 
Icicil  1,11  [»■■■.  ll  iiiiGht  \f  ileti-rinratnl  as  to  its  pmperties:  it  iiijg)] 
I.m-<T.-.l  in  iliP  H-ale  r.f  ntaiioii;  il  iiiiuht  be  traiiMiTinnl  Irani  b  shape 
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fjUKlm:;;  ami  all  lliis  witluiut  any  di  mil  ml  ion  ol'  its  curpurcal  pleu 
Surii  u  •liaiii^  iiiriitreit  tu>  menial  tuHi'rini!.  as  it  would  in  Ihe  case  of 
tiiituil  Ix'ili^  snbjprli'd  lo  liki!  deKfarlatjon. — Bu.>h. 

lli,.s],  (liri  aiilb..r  was  ciTtainly  here  more  in  the  right  than  ever,  i 
lieHiiK  ri'lii^iotixly  to  the  words  of  S<:ri|)ture,  Ihough  he  haa  thereby  aj 

jiaFtaifi-.  lie  tliiiii[;lit  I'arailii/  vraf  rhielly  rtgaintd  al  our  Saviour's  ten 
tinn.  'I'his  wmlrl  huvr  Uf  n  a  r<i()ioii»  and  sublime  subject  for  >  wrond  j 
In  (■piHiHl.'F'  he  iiiiijlil  hiive  intn)diii-<-il  his  roiiii'ption,  birth,  mirdvleii.  at 
enlirv  hiHlnry  ol  bin  ailministnilinn  while  on  earth;  and  I  niuu-h  grieve 
inateod  <>!'  this,  he  shoulii  rhiHinr  for  the  arftument  of  his  Panulise  Re| 
the  fourth  chaptFC  of  Luke.cAr  inn/il,iliaH  in  Iht  mjdtnua;  •  dry,  ham 
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When  Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  second  Eve, 

Saw  Satan  fall  like  lightning  down  from  Heay'n, 

Prince  of  the  air  ;  then,  rising  from  his  grave,  185 

Spoiled  principalities  and  pow'rs,  trinmph'd 

In  open  show,  and,  with  ascension  bright, 

Captivity  led  captive  through  the  air. 

The  realm  itself  of  Satan  long  usurp'd ; 

Whom  he  shall  tread  at  last  under  our  feet ;  190 

E*en  he  who  now  foretold  his  fatal  bruise, 

And  to  the  Woman  thus  his  sentence  tum'd  : 

Thy  sorrow  I  will  greatly  multiply 

By  thy  conception  :  Children  thou  shalt  bring 

In  sorrow  forth ;  and  to  thy  husband's  will  195 

Thine  shall  submit :  he  over  thee  shall  rule. 

On  Adam  last  thus  judgment  he  pronounced  : 
Because  thou'st  hearkenM  to  th'  voice  of  thy  wife, 
And  eaten  of  the  tree,  concerning  which 
I  charged  thee,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof;  200 

Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  thou  in  sorrow 
Shalt  eat  thereof  all  the  days  of  thy  life : 
Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Unbid ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  th'  herb  of  the  field ; 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  205 

Till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  ;  for  thou 
Out  of  the  ground  wast  taken  (know  thy  birth)  ; 
For  dust  thou  art,  and  shalt  to  dust  return. 

So  judged  he  Man,  both  Judge  and  Saviour  sent, 
And  th'  instant  stroke  of  death,  denounced  that  day,  210 

Removed  far  off;  then  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Must  suffer  change,  disdainM  not  to  begin 
Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume. 
As  when  he  wash'd  his  servants'  feet ;  so  now,  215 

As  Father  of  his  family,  he  clad 

narrow  ground  to  build  an  epic  poem  on.  In  that  work  he  has  amplified  his 
scanty  materials  to  a  surprising  dignity,  but  yet  being  ciamped  down  by  a 
wrong  choice,  without  the  expected  applause. — Ben tlbt. 

916.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  some  animals  shed  their  skins  like 
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Id  coimtervicw  within  the  gates,  that  now 
Stood  open  wide,  belching  outrageous  flame 
Far  into  Chaos,  since  the  Fiend  passM  through, 
Sin  opening,  who  thus  now  to  Death  began : 

O  Son,  why  sit  we  here  each  other  viewing  235 

Idly,  while  Satan  our  great  author  thrives 
In  other  worlds,  and  happier  scat  provides 
For  us,  his  offspring  dear  ?     It  cannot  be 
But  that  success  attends  him ;  if  mishap. 
Ere  this  he  had  returned,  with  fury  driven  240 

By  his  avengers,  since  no  place  like  this 
Can  fit  his  punishment,  or  their  revenge. 

Milton  has  very  oAen  made  use  of  the  same  way  of  speaking ;  as  where  he 
tells  us  that  Victory  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Messiah,  when  he  marched 
forth  against  the  rebel  angels ;  that,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  Htntrg 
unbarred  the  gates  of  light ;  that  Discord  was  the  daughter  of  Sin.  Of  the 
same  nature  are  those  expressions,  where,  describing  the  singing  of  the  night- 
ingale, he  adds,  '"'  Siimce  was  pleased ;"  and  upon  the  Messiah^s  bidding 
peace  to  the  Chaos,  '"  Confution  heard  his  voice."  There  are  numberless 
instances  of  our  author's  writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.  It  is  plain  that 
these  which  have  been  mentioned,  in  which  persons  of  an  imaginary  nature 
are  introduced,  are  such  short  allegories  as  arc  not  designed  to  be  taken  in 
the  literal  sense,  but  only  to  convey  particular  circumstances  to  the  reader 
after  an  unusual  and  entertaining  manner.  But  when  such  persons  are  in- 
troduced as  principal  actors,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  adventures,  they  take 
too  much  upon  them,  and  are,  by  no  means,  ])roper  for  a  heroic  poem,  which 
ought  to  appear  credible  in  its  principal  parts. — A. 

The  opinions  just  expressed  differ,  it  will  be  noticed,  from  those  contained 
in  the  Introductory  Remarks,  prefixed  to  this  Book ;  and  also  from  those  ex- 
pressed by  Bishop  Newton,  and  here  subjoined. 

Milton  may  rather  be  justified  for  introducing  such  imaginary  beings  as 
Sin  and  Death,  because  a  great  part  of  his  poem  lies  in  the  invisible  world, 
and  such  fictitious  beings  may  better  have  a  place  there  ;  and  the  actions  of 
of  Sin  and  Death  are  at  least  as  probable  as  many  of  those  ascribed  to  the 
good  or  evil  angels.  Besides,  as  Milton's  subject  necessarily  admitted  so  far 
real  persons,  he  was  in  a  manner  obliged  to  supply  that  defect  by  introduc- 
ing imaginary  ones ;  and  the  characters  of  Sin  and  Death  are  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  hints  and  sketches,  which  are  given  of  them  in  Scripture.  The 
Scripture  had  made  persons  of  them  before  in  several  places ;  only  it  repre- 
sented them,  as  I  may  say,  in  miniature,  and  he  has  drawn  them  in  their 
full  length  and  proportions. — N. 

331.  /n  coufUerview  :  With  a  front  view  of  each  other. 
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By  this  new-felt  attraction  and  instinot. 

Whom  thus  the  meagre  Shadow  answer'd  soon : 
60  whither  Fate  and  inclination  strong  265 

Leads  thee ;  I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading,  such  a  scent  I  draw 
Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable,  and  taste 
The  savour  of  Death  from  all  things  there  that  live  : 
Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  cnterpriscst  270 

Be  wanting,  but  afibrd  thee  equal  aid. 

So  saying,  with  delight  he  snuff'd  the  smell 
Of  mortal  change  on  earth.     As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote 
Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field  275 

Where  armies  lie  oncampM,  come  flying,  lured 
With  scent  of  living  carcases  designed 
For  death  the  following  day,  in  bloody  fight ; 
So  scented  the  grim  Feature,  and  uptum'd 
His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air,  280 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far. 
Then  both  from  out  Hell-gates  into  the  waste 
Wide  anarchy  of  Chaos,  damp  and  dark. 
Flew  diverse,  and  with  pow'r  (their  pow'r  was  great) 
Hov'ring  upon  the  waters,  what  they  met,  285 

Solid  or  slimy,  as  in  raging  sea 
Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove 
From  each  side  shoaling  towards  the  mouth  of  Hell : 
As  when  two  polar  winds,  blowing  adverse 

266.  Err:  Mistake. 

277.  With  scent  of  livinff  carcases :  A  fabulous  story  is  here  introdaced 
from  Pliny  by  way  of  illustration ;  for  such  a  purpose  no  simile  could  be 
more  appropriate. 

279.  The  grim  Feature :  The  grim  Form. 

281.  Sagacious  of  his  quarry :  Quick  of  scent  to  discern  his  prey. 

289.  Jls  when  two  polar  winds^  6fc. :  Sin  and  Death,  flying  into  difierent 
puts  of  Chaos,  and  driving  all  the  matter  they  meet  with  there  in  shoals 
towards  the  mouth  of  Hell,  are  compared  to  tuv  pdar  winds,  north  and  south, 
blowing  adveru  upon  the  Cronian  Sea^  the  Northern  frozen  sea,  and  driving 
togdktr  mountains  of  ice  that  ttop  the  imagined  tray,  the  northwest  passage,  as 
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Upon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive  290 

Mountains  of  ice,  that  stop  th'  imagined  way 

Beyond  Pctsora  eastward,  to  the  rich 

Cathaian  coast.     The  aggregated  soil 

Death  with  his  mace  petrific,  cold  and  dry, 

As  with  a  trident  smote,  and  fixM  as  firm  295 

As  Dclos  floating  once ;  the  rest  his  look 

Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour  not  to  move  ; 

And  with  asphaltic  slime,  broad  as  the  gate. 

Deep  to  the  roots  of  Hell  the  gather^  beach 

They  fastened,  and  the  mole  immense  wrought  on  300 

Over  the  foaming  deep  high  arch'd,  a  bridge 

Of  length  prodigious,  joining  to  the  wall 

Immoveable  of  this  now  fenceless  world 

Forfeit  to  Death  :  from  hence  a  passage  broad, 

Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive  down  to  Hell.  305 

So,  if  great  things  to  small  may  be  compared, 


it  is  railed,  which  so  many  have  attempted  to  discover,  hetfond  PetBora 
tpard  (292) ,  the  most  north-eastern  province  of  Muscovy,  Russia,  to  the  rkk 
Cathaian  coast — Cathay,  the  northern  part  of  China. — N. 

294.  Petrijic :  Converting  substances  into  stone. 

296.  Deios :  An  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
the  alleged  birth-place  of  Apollo.  Its  name  is  commonly  derived  from^4>*{ 
manifest^  in  allusion  to  the  island  being  supposed  to  have  once  floated  under 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  until,  by  order  of  Neptune,  it  was  made  to  rise  above, 
and  remain.  The  rest :  The  slimy  parts,  286,  as  distinguished  from  the  solid, 
or  soil. 

297.  Gorgonian  rigour :  Rigidness,  such  as  the  Gorgans  were  fabled  to 
produce :  th(!se  were  three  sisters  to  whom  the  power  was  ascribed  of  turn- 
ing into  stone  all  persons  on  whom  they  fixed  their  eyes. 

299.  Beach:  Shore.  , 

303.  Fenceless:  Unguarded. 

306.  So  Xerxes,  6fr. :  Thi.s  simile  is  very  exact  and  beautiful.  As  Sin  and 
Death  built  a  bridge  over  Chaos  to  subdue  and  enslave  mankind,  so  if  great 
things  to  small  may  be  compared — "  Si  parva  licet  componere  magnis,"  as  Virgil 
.say.s,  (leorg.  iv.  176 — Xerxes,  the  Persian  monarch,  to  bring  the  free  states 
of  Greece  under  his  yoke,  came  from  Susa^  the  chief  city  of  Susiana,  a  pro- 
vince  jf  Persia,  the  residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  called  Memnoma  by 
Herodotus,  of  Memnon,  who  built  it,  and  who  reigned  there. 
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Xerxes,  the  liberty  of  G-reece  to  joke, 

From  Susa  his  Memnonian  palace  high 

Came  to  the  sea,  and  over  Hellespont 

Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  joinM,  310 

And  scourged  with  many  a  stroke  th'  indignant  waves. 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  art 

Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock, 

Over  the  vex'd  abyss,  (following  the  track 

Of  Satan  to  the  self-same  place  where  he  815 

First  lighted  from  his  wing,  and  landed  safe 

From  out  of  Chaos,)  to  the  outside  bare 

Of  this  round  world.     With  pins  of  adamant 

And  chains  they  made  all  fast,  too  fast  they  made 

And  durable  ;  and  now  in  little  space  320 

The  confines  met  of  Empyrean  Heav'n 

And  of  this  World,  and  on  the  left  hand  Hell 

309-10.  ^nd  over  the  Hellespont  brids^ng  his  way :  Building  a  bridge,  rest- 
ing on  ships,  over  Hellespont,  the  narrow  sea  by  Constantinople,  that  divides 
Europe  from  Asia,  to  march  his  lai^e  army  over  it. 

310-11.  Europe  with  Asia  joined^  and  scourged  with  fnany  a  stroke  the  in- 
dignant waves :  Alluding  particularly  to  the  madness  of  Xerxes  in  ordering 
the  sea  to  be  whipped  for  the  loss  of  some  of  his  ships. 

311.  Indignant  waves:  Scorning  and  raging  to  be  so  confined ;  asVii^l 
sa3rS)  "  Pontem  indignatus^  Araxes,"  .^n.  viii.  728. 

312.  By  wondrous  art  pontifical :  By  the  wondrous  art  of  building  bridges. 
The  high  priest  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Pontifex,  from  pons^  a  bridge,  and  facerey  to  make  :  ^^  Quia  sublicius  pons  a 
Pontificibus  factus  est  primum,  et  restitutus  siPpe,-'  as  Varro  relates. 

jirt  pontifictU^  says  Warburton,  is  a  very  bad  expression  to  signify  the  art 
of  building  bridges,  and  yet,  to  suppase  a  pun,  would  be  won^e,  as  if  the 
Roman  priesthood  were  as  ready  to  make  the  way  easy  to  Hell,  as  Sin  and 
Death  did. 

312-318.  The  prominent  statements  are  :  Now  had  they  brought  the  work, 
over  the  vexed  abyss,  to  the  outside  bare  of  this  round  world,  following  the  track 
of  Satan,  &c. 

315-17.  For  an  explanation  of  outside  bare  of  this  round  world,  consult 
note  on  Book  iii.  34 ;  ii.  1029-52. 

332.     On  the  left  hand  Hell :  Virgil  locates  Hell  on  the  left,  and  Elysium 

<m  the  right  hand,  i£n.  vi.  542. 
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Hi^t  mddeolj  inflict ;  that  pass'd,  retoni'd 

By  night,  and  list'Ding  irbere  the  haplew  pair 

Sat  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  TarionB  plaint, 

Thenoe  gathcr'd  his  own  doom,  which  anderatood 

Not  instADt,  bnt  of  future  time,  with  joy  ^-iri 

And  tidings  fraogfat,  to  Hell  he  now  retnrnM, 

And  at  the  brink  of  Chaos,  near  the  foot 

Of  this  new  iirondrous  pontifice,  nnhoped 

Met  who  to  meet  htm  came,  bis  oSspring  dear. 

Great  joy  was  at  their  meeting,  and  at  sight  H50 

Of  that  stnpeodoas  bridge  his  joy  increased. 

Long  he  admiring  stood,  tjll  Sin,  his  fair 

Enchanting  daughter,  thus  the  silence  broke : 

0  Parent,  these  are  thy  nagnifio  deeds. 
Thy  trophies,  which  than  view'st  as  not  thine  own  !  355 

Thou  art  their  author  and  prime  architect: 
For  1  no  sooner  in  my  heart  divined, 
(My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  join'd  in  conneiion  sweet,) 
That  thou  on  earth  hadst  prospered,  which  thy  looks  360 

Now  also  evidence,  but  straight  I  felt, 
Tho'  distant  from  thee  worlds  between,  yet  felt 
Tliat  I  must  after  thee  with  this  thy  Bon  ; 
Sooh  &tal  consequence  unites  ub  three: 

Hell  could  no  longer  hold  ub  in  her  bounds,  36o 

Nor  this  nnvoyageablc  gulf  obscure 
Detun  from  follomng  thy  illustrious  track. 
Thon  hast  achieved  our  liberty,  confined 

344.  WhidniiuUntood :  Which  being  understood. 

349.  WilK  jay  and  tidings  :  That  ia,  with  joyful  tidiugi :  an  idiom  of  the 
Latin  writers,  u  in  JEn.  viii.  43S,  "  S^iuunit  atiroqiif,"  instead  of  "  .^Hrdi 
^jiiam$ ;  Ma.  i.  636,  "  Muiura  Iirtitiamgue  Dri,"  for  "  Munini  lata  Dei.'^ — 

R. 

348.  Pmtijirt:  Bridge- work. 

383.  Mut  (go)  afler  Out. 

364.  Fatal  nHKqunct :  Fated  connection  of  came  and  elfect. 

368-  Oartiitriii :  The  liberty  a/"  hi.    For  umilar  inataucM  of  Ihii  me  of 
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Within  Hell-gates  till  now ;  thou  us  impower'd 

To  fortify  thus  far,  and  overlay  970 

With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyss. 

Thine  now  is  all  this  world ;  thy  virtue  hath  won 

What  thy  hands  builded  not ;  thy  wisdom  gainM 

With  odds  what  war  hath  lost,  and  fully  Venged 

Our  foil  in  Hcav'n  :  here  thou  shalt  monarch  reign ;  375 

There  didst  not ;  there  let  him  still  victor  sway. 

As  battle  hath  adjudged,  from  this  new  world 

Retiring,  by  his  own  doom  alienated. 

And  henceforth  monarchy  with  thee  divide 

Of  all  things  parted  by  th'  empyreal  bounds,  380 

His  quadrature,  from  thy  orbicular  world, 

Or  try  thee  now  more  dangerous  to  hb  throne. 

Whom  thus  the  Prince  of  darkness  answer'd  glad  : 
Fair  Daughter,  and  thou  Son  and  Grandchild  both, 
High  proof  ye  now  have  given  to  be  the  race  885 

Of  Satan  (for  I  glory  in  the  name, 
Antagonist  of  Heaven ^s  Almighty  King)  ; 
Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 
Th'  infernal  empire,  that  so  near  Heaven's  door 
Triumphal  with  triumphal  act  have  met,  390 

Mine  with  this  glorious  work,  and  made  one  realm 
Hell  and  this  world,  one  realm,  one  continent 
Of  easy  thoroughfare.     Therefore,  while  I 

the  pronoun,  refer  to  IV.  129;  VIII.  423;  IX.  108.     To  fortify:  To  ere^ri 
firm  work. 

375.  Foil:  Defeat. 

381.  His  quadrature,  ifc. :  This  world  is  orbicular^  or  round ;  the  empfrxai 
Iltaven  is  a  quadrature,  or  square.     Our  author  had  said  before  (II.  104S) 
thai  it  was  undetermined  square  or  round;  and  so  it   might  be   to  Satao^ 
viewinj?  it  at  that  distance;  but  here   he   follows  the  opinion  of  Gasseii- 
tius  and  others,  who  say  that  the  empyrium,  or  Heaven  of  heavens^  is 
of  a  square  figure,  because  the  holy  city,  in  the  Revelation  (xxi.  16),is  «? 
described. — N. 

384.  Son  and  grandchild :  Death  is  by  these  terms  described  as  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  sin,  and  the  more  remote  effect  of  the  agency  of  Satan,  by  whidi 
the  sin  of  man  was  effected. 

38G.   Satan  means  antagonist  or  adversary. 
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Descend  through  darkness,  on  your  road  with  ease, 

To  my  associate  Pow'rs,  them  to  acquaint  395 

With  these  successes,  and  with  them  rejoice, 

Tou  two  this  way,  among  these  numerous  orbs 

All  yours,  right  down  to  Paradise  descend  ; 

There  dwell  and  reign  in  b]iss,  thence  on  the  earth 

Dominion  exercise,  and  in  the  air,  400 

Chiefly  on  Man,  sole  lord  of  all  declared  ; 

Him  first  make  sure  your  thrall,  and  lastly  kill. 

My  substitutes  I  send  ye,  and  create 

Plenipotent  on  earth,  of  matchless  might 

Issuing  from  me.     On  your  joint  vigour  now  405 

My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends. 

Through  Sin  to  Death  exposed  by  my  exploit. 

If  your  joint  pow'r  prevail,  th'  affairs  of  Hell 

No  detriment  need  fear.     Go,  and  be  strong. 

So  saying,  he  dismissM  them  ;  they  with  speed  410 

Their  course  through  thickest  constellations  held. 
Spreading  their  bane  ;  the  blasted  stars  look'd  wan. 
And  planets,  planet-struck,  real  eclipse 
Then  suffered.     Th'  other  way  Satan  went  down 
The  causey  to  Hell-gate  ;  on  either  side  415 

Disparted  Chaos  over-built  exclaim 'd. 
And  with  rebounding  surge  the  bars  assailed 
That  scorn 'd  his  indignation.     Through  the  gate, 
Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  passM, 
And  all  about  found  desolate ;  for  those  420 

Appointed  to  sit  there  had  left  their  charge, 

402.  Thrall:  Slave. 

409.  Go  and  be  strong :  The  words  of  Moees  to  Joshua,  Deut.  xxxi.  7,  8. 

412.  Spreading  their  bane,  S^c. :  Ovid's  description  of  the  journey  of  Envy 
to  Athens,  Met.  ii.  791-9i,  and  Milton's  of  the  journey  of  Sin  and  Death  to 
Paradise,  have  a  great  resemblance.  But  whatever  Milton  imitates,  he  adds 
a  greatness  to  it :  as  in  this  place,  he  alters  Ovid's  flowers,  herbs,  people,  and 
cities,  to  stars,  planets,  and  worlds. 

413.  And  planets,  planet'ttrutk :  We  say  of  a  thing  when  it  is  blasted  and 
withered,  that  it  is  planet-strurk ;  and  this  is  now  applied  to  the  planets 
fhemaelves.  And  what  a  sublime  idea  does  it  give  us  of  the  devastations 
of  Sio  and  Death ! — ^N.  415.  Cosuey :  Raised  way. 
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f)f  tiut  bri^t  «tAr  Ur  Satan  |»n^aB^<L 

TIa*'t^  k^%  tbeir  vmtek  tbe  kfioiis,  while  the  Gnad 

Id  cr/UicC  nt,  Kilicitoo*  what  chaaee 

M^sht  murrcepc  thw  etDperor  flent ;  so  he 

D^frftrtiik^,  lemTe  commaDci ;  asd  thej  obserfed.  49i 

As  wkfro  th«  Tartar  from  his  RiiflEian  foe 

Bj  Aftracan  OTer  the  mowj  plains 

R«;tir«r»,  or  BactriaD  Sophi  from  the  horns 

Of  Tarkiffh  crescent,  leaves  all  waste  bejoiid 

The  realm  of  A  lad  ale,  in  hix  retreat  43 

To  Tauru  or  Casbeen,  f»o  these  the  late 

II»-av'n4^DL»h'd  host,  l«fft  d-.*»<.*ri  atmost  Hell 

4^1.  Paiuinnfmium^  refeire*!  to  Book  I.  706.  and  there  said  to  be  the  \a\ 
(.ap^al  of  Sa!an  znt\  his  peere.  It  is  derived  from  ra;.  all,  and  ^>i 
d'-fi.on. 

I ;-';.   LunffT  •  Light  bnnger.      The  old  poets  give  this  name  to  Vcr 
wr.f'ri  f>he  i^  a  rrioniing  star,  and  then  heralds  the  great  orb  of  light. 
Uaiah.  xiv.  1:^.  N^'liucharlnczzar  i»  compared  to  Lucifer,  from  the  worh 
H|>]*-(i(lor  by  which  he  ha<i  previous  to  his  death  been  surrounded,  and 
wfiirh  hft  Mirf»ahhe<l  all  other  monarchs,  a*  the  brilliancy  of  Lucifer  (Vem 
Mirpa.'.M'h  that  of  the  other  celrstial  bodies,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun.     T 
tijllian  aiKJ  (Gregory  the  (ireat,  erroneously  understood  this  passage  in  Isa 
ah   H'Jerring  to  the  fall  of  Satan,  in  con»<e<jueiice  of  which  the  name  Luc 
hoii  since  l>een  applie<l  to  Satan. — K.     Compare  Book  i.  591-96;  X.  449- 

4J0.  Vnras^imd:  From  parufronner  (French) ,  to  be  equal  to,  to  be  li 
Jrorii  w.toi^  juxta,  and  uy/'j^,  rr/7rtmm.  An  exact  idea  or  likeness  of  a  th 
aliN"  to  contest  with  the  original. — H. 

'i:i'J-'.i6.  Jlitraran  :  A  large  city  near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  Sey 
A  title  of  the  King  of  Persia.  He  is  styled  Bactrian^  from  one  of  his  ri 
est  provinces,  lying  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  AlaluU :  The  greater  Anne 
Tnuria:  A  city  in  Persia,  now  called  Ecbatana.  Casbeen:  One  of  the  lai] 
tilies  of  Persia,  in  Parthia,  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  this  city,  after 
loss  of  Tauris,  the  Persian  nionarchs  made  their  residence. 

l,'M.  Crrirtiit .  The  Turkish  standard  bears  the  figure  of  the  new  m 
which  terminntes  in  points,  or  horn$.  The  new  moon  is  rrfwrn/,  or  grow 
it  enlarges  its  figure.  The  phrase,  "horns  of  Turkish  crest^ent."  isequivi 
to  Turkish  stundani,and  this  may  figuratively  stand  for  Turkish  power. 
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'AfMy  a  (lark  league,  reduced  in  careful  watch 

Round  their  metropolis,  and  now  expecting 

Each  hour  their  great  advent'rer  from  the  search  440 

Of  foreign  worlds ;  he  through  the  midst,  unmarked, 

In  show  plebeian  Angel  militant 

Of  lowest  order,  passed ;  and  from  the  door 

Of  that  Plutonian  hall,  invisible, 

Ascended  his  high  throne,  which  under  state  445 

Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th'  upper  end 

Was  placed  in  regal  lustre.     Down  a  while 

He  sat,  and  round  about  him  saw,  unseen.  , 

At  last,  BB  from  a  cloud,  his  fulgent  head 

And  shape  star-bright  appeared,  or  brighter,  clad  450 

With  what  permissive  glory  since  his  fall 

Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter.     All  amazed 

At  that  so  sudden  blaze,  the  Stygian  throng 

Bent  their  aspect,  and  whom  they  wishM  beheld, 

Their  mighty  chief  return 'd.     Loud  was  th'  acclaim  :  455 

Forth  rushM  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers, 

Baised  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy 

Congratulant  approachM  him,  who  with  hand 

SUence,  and  with  these  words  attention,  won  : 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers,      460 
For  in  possession  such,  not  only  of  right, 
I  call  ye,  and  declare  ye  now,  returned 

445-47.  Ascended  his  high  throne^  ift-  ■'  His  first  appearance  in  the  assem- 
bly of  fallen  angels  is  worked  up  with  circumstances  which  give  a  delight- 
ful surprise  to  the  reader ;  but  there  is  no  incident  in  the  whole  poem  which 
does  this  more  than  the  transformation  of  the  whole  audience,  that  followH 
the  account  their  leader  gives  them  of  his  expedition.  The  gradual  change 
of  Satan  himself  is  described  aOer  Ovid's  manner,  and  may  vie  with  any  of 
those  celebrated  transformations  which  are  looked  upon  as  the  mast  beauti- 
ful parts  in  that  poet's  works. — A.     State :  Canopy,  elegant  covering. 

454.  Bent  their  aspect :  Directed  their  look. 

457.  Raised  from  their  dark  divan :  The  devils  are  frequently  described  by 
metaphors  taken  from  the  Turks.  Satan  is  called  the  Sultan  «I.  348),  as  here 
the  council  is  styled  the  divan.  The  said  coimcil  is  said  to  sit  in  secret  am^ 
dove  (I.  795) ,  the  Devil,  the  Turk,  and  the  Po^ie  being  commonly  thought 
to  be  nearly  related,  and  often  joined  together. — ^N. 
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Suooessfdl  beyond  hope,  to  lead  ye  forth 

Triomphant  oat  of  this  infernal  pit 

Abominable,  accursed,  the  house  of  woe,  465 

And  dungeon  of  our  tyrant.     Now  possess, 

As  Lords,  a  spacious  world,  to  our  native  Heaven 

Little  inferior,  by  my  adventure  hard 

With  peril  great  achieved.     Long  were  to  tell 

What  I  have  done,  what  suffered,  with  what  pain  470 

Voyaged  th'  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 

Of  horrible  confusion,  over  which 

By  Sin  and  Death  a  broad  way  now  is  paved 

To  expedite  your  glorious  march  ;  but  I 

ToiPd  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forced  to  ride  476 

Th'  untractable  abyss,  plunged  in  the  womb 

Of  unoriginal  Night  and  Chaos  wild, 

That  jealous  of  their  secrets  fiercely  opposed 

My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar 

Protesting  Fate  supreme ;  thence  how  I  found  480 

The  new-created  world,  which  fame  in  Heav'n 

Long  had  foretold,  a  fabric  wonderful. 

Of  absolute  perfection,  therein  Man 

Placed  in  a  Paradise,  by  our  exile 

Made  happy.     Him  by  fraud  I  bave  seduced  485 

From  his  Creator,  and  the  more  to  increase 

Your  wonder,  with  an  apple !     He  thereat 

Offended  (worth  your  laughter)  hath  given  up 

475.  Uncouth :  Strange,  unknown,  unusual. 

477.  Unoriginal :  Unoriginated,  ungenerated. 

480.  ProteMting  Fate  tupreme :  Calling  upon  Fate  as  a  witness  againf 
proceedings.    This  does  not  perfectly  agree  with  the  account  in  Boc 
1007-9.     But  Satan  is  here  extolling  his  own  performances,  and  perht 
author  did  not  intend  that  the  father  of  lies  should  keep  strictly  to  trtit 

•184.  Exile :  Accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

487    With  an  apple:  The  fall  of  man,  and  this  incident  connected 
have  long  been  the  profane  jest  of  infidelity,  as,  according  to  this 
they  were  previously  of  Satan  and  his  wicked  associates.     But  the 
crime  and  as  a  source  of  universal  wretchedness,  is  too  serious  to  ad 
propriety,  of  any  such  treatment. 
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Both  his  beloved  Man  and  all  his  world. 

To  Sin  and  Death  a  prey,  and  so  to  ns,  490 

Without  our  hazard,  labour,  or  alarm, 

To  range  in,  and  to  dwell,  and  over  Man 

To  rule,  as  over  all  he  should  have  ruled. 

Tme  is,  me  also  he  hath  judged,  or  rather 

Me  not,  but  the  brute  Serpent,  in  whose  shape  495 

Man  I  deceived.     That  which  to  me  belongs 

Is  enmity,  which  he  will  put  between 

Me  and  mankind :  I  am  to  bruise  his  heel ; 

His  seed  (when  is  not  set)  shall  bruise  my  head. 

A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise,  500 

Or  much  more  grievous  pain  ?     Ye  have  th'  aoooont 

Of  my  performance  :  What  remains,  ye  Gods, 

But  up  and  enter  now  into  full  bliss  ? 

So  having  said,  a  while  he  stood,  expecting 
Their  universal  shout  and  high  applause  605 

To  fill  his  ear ;  when,  contrary,  he  hears 
On  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongues 
A  dismal  universal  hisa,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn.     He  wonder'd,  but  not  long 
Had  leisure,  wondVing  at  himself  now  more  :  5lO 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare, 
His  arms  clung  to  his  ribs,  his  legs  intwining 
Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  fell 

494.  True  is:  True  (it)  is. 

496.  Thai  which  to  me  belongs,  ifc. :  The  sentence  referred  partly  to  Satan, 
and  partly  to  the  serpent,  his  instrument,  as  explained  fully  in  the  Introductory 
Remarks  of  Book  IX.  and  in  note  Book  X.  175. 

499.  When :  (The  time)  when. 

513.  Till  supplanted,  6fc. :  We  may  observe  here  a  singular  beauty  and 
elegance  in  Milton's  language ;  and  that  is  in  using  words  in  their  strict  and 
literal  sense  which  are  commonly  applied  to  (used  with)  a  metaphorical 
meaning,  whereby  he  gives  a  peculiar  force  to  his  expressions,  and  the  literal 
meaning  appears  more  new  and  striking  than  the  metaphor  itself.  We  have 
an  instance  of  this  in  the  word  supplanted,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
gupphtnto,  to  trip  up  one's  heels,  or  overthrow  (a  planta  pedis  subtus  emota) , 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  other  examples  in  several  parts  of  this  wcrk.— 
N. 
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A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone. 

Reluctant,  but  in  vain  ;  a  greater  Pow'r  615 

Now  ruled  him,  punish'd  in  the  shape  he  smnM, 

According  to  his  doom.     He  would  have  spoke, 

But  hiss  for  hiss  returned  with  forked  tongue 

To  forked  tongue ;  for  now  were  all  transform'd 

Alike ;  to  serpents  all  as  accessories  520 

To  his  bold  riot.     Dreadful  was  the  din 

Of  hissing  through  the  hall,  thick  swarming  now 

With  complicated  monsters,  head  and  tail, 

Scorpion,  and  Asp,  and  Amphisbaena  dire. 

Cerastes  hornM,  Hydrus,  and  Elops  drear,  525 

And  Dipsas  (not  so  thick  swarmM  once  the  soil 

Bedropt  with  blood  of  Gorgon,  or  the  isle 

Ophiusa) ;  but  still  greatest  he  the  midst, 


514.  ^  tnonatrout  serpent^  ^.:  Oar  author,  in  describing  Satan's  transfor- 
mation into  a  serpent,  had,  no  doubt,  in  inind  the  transformation  of  Cadmus 
(Ovid  Met.  book  iv.),  to  which  he  had  alluded  before  m  Book  IX.  505:  bnt 
there  is  something  far  more  astonishing  in  Milton  than  in  Ovid ;  for  there 
only  Cadmus  and  his  wife  are  changed  into  serpents,  but  here  myriads  uf 
angels  are  transformed  all  together. — N. 

519-20.  The  moral  lessons  which  this  transformation  of  the  fallen  angels 
convey  are  good :  a  rebuke  to  pride,  impiety,  and  falsehood ;  the  certainty 
of  retribution  according  to  Divine  threatenings ;  the  entire  subjection  of  Satan 
to  God's  control ;  the  degradation  resulting  from  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Jehovah. 

524.  AmphislxBna :  A  species  of  serpent  that  moves  with  either  end  fore- 
most, as  the  name  indicates,  from  i/t^i  and  /JikVcj. 

525.  Cerastes :  A  serpent  that  possesses  horns,  named  from  xifHn^  a  horn. 
Hydrus :  water-serpent,  from  iV .  p.  water — a  serpent  that  approaches  without 
giving  notice,  by  hissing,  to  avoid  him.     Drear :  Direful,  sad. 

526.  Dipsas :  A  poisonous  serpent  vehose  bite  produces  severe  thirst,  Deut. 
viii.     The  name  is  fromc?<i/-',  thirst. 

527.  The  fable  of  Medusa,  one  of  the  Gorgons,  is  here  referred  to.  Her 
locks  of  hair  were  converted  into  snakes.  She  was  slain  by  Perseus,  who 
cut  off  her  head ;  and  the  blood  that  flowed  from  it  produced  the  serpents  of 
Africa,  Perseus  having,  on  his  return,  winged  his  way  over  that  country. 

528.  Ophiusa  :  A  name  given  to  many  places  on  account  of  being  greatly 
infested  by  serpents;  amongst  others,  to  the  islands  of  Tenos  and  of  Rhodes. 
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Now  Dragon  grown,  larger  than  whom  the  sxm 

Engendered  in  the  Pythian  vale  on  slime,  630 

nuge  Python,  and  his  powV  no  less  he  seemM 

Above  the  rest  still  to  retain.     They  all 

Him  followM,  issuing  forth  to  th'  open  field, 

Where  all  yet  left  of  that  revolted  rout 

Heav'n-fall'n,  in  station  stood  or  just  array,  535 

Sublime  with  expectation  when  to  see 

In  triumph  issuing  forth  their  glorious  chief: 

They  saw,  but  other  sight  instead,  a  crowd 

Of  ugly  serpents.     Horror  on  them  fell. 

And  horrid  sympathy  ;  for  what  they  saw,  540 

They  felt  themselves  now  changing.     Down  their  arms, 

Down  fell  both  spear  and  shield,  down  they  as  fast. 

And  the  dire  hiss  renewM,  and  the  dire  form 

Catch M  by  contagion,  like  in  punishment, 

Ar  in  their  crime.     Thus  wa.s  th^  applause  they  raeant        545 

TumM  to  exploding  hiss  ;  triumph  to  shame, 

Cast  on  themselves  frum  their  own  mouths.     There  stood 

A  grove  hard  by,  sprung  up  with  this  their  change, 

His  wiU  who  reigns  above,  to  aggravate 

Their  penance,  laden  with  fair  fruit,  like  that  550 

Which  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Eve 

Used  by  the  Tempter.     On  that  prospect  strange 

Their  earnest  eyes  they  fixM,  imagining 

For  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude 

Now  risen,  to  work  them  further  woe  or  shame  ;  555 

Yet  parchM  with  scalding  thirst  and  hunger  fierce, 

Though  to  delude  them  sent,  could  not  abstain, 

The  above  catalogue  of  species  of  serpents  seems  to  have  been  taken  fio     ^ 
Lucan's  Pharealia,  book  ix.  696. 

529.  Dragon :  This  name  is  applied  to  the  Devil,  who  is  also  called  the 
Old  Serpent  in  Rev.  xx.  2.  Lucan  had  described  the  dragon  as  the  greatest 
and  most  terrible  of  the  Lybian  ser|)ents. 

531.  Huge  Python:  A  famous  serpent,  in  the  vicinity  of  Delphi  in  Greece, 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  mud  which  remained  upon  the  earth  alter  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion.  Pythian  vale :  Vale  near  Delphi.  See  note  on  578-79. 
Ovid't  Met  i.  438. 
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But  on  they  rolled  in  heaps,  and  np  the  trees 

Climbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 

That  curPd  Megaera.     Greedily  they  pluckM  560 

The  fruitage,  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 

Near  that  bituuiinous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed ; 

This  more  delusive,  not  the  touch,  but  taste 

Deceived :  they  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit  565 

Chew'd  bitter  ashes  ;  which  th'  offended  taste 

With  spattVing  noise  rejected.     Oft  thoy  assay 'd, 

Hunger  and  thirst  constraining,  druggM  as  oft 

With  hatefiillest  disrelish,  writhed  their  jaws 

With  soot  and  cinders  filPd  ;  so  oft  they  fell  570 

Into  the  same  illusion,  not  as  Man 

Whom  thoy  triumphM  once  lapsed.     Thus  were  they  plagaed, 

And  worn  with  famine  long,  and  ceaseless  hiss, 

560.  Megepra :  One  of  the  Furies,  whose  hair,  like  Medusa's,  consisteil  ol 
flerpents. 

AC'J.  Bituminous  hike.  Scr. :  T'he  lake  Asphallites  (or  Dead  Sea) .  near  which 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  were  situated.     Josephus  affirms  that  the  shapes  and 
fashions  of  them  and  those  other  cities  called  the  cities  (^  the  plain,  were  to  be 
seen  in  his  days,  and  trees  laden  with  fair  fruit  (styled  the  apjJtf  of  Sodom) 
rising  out  of  the  ashes,  which  at  the  first  touch  dissolved  into  ashes  and  smoke 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  lK)ok  iv.  c.  8.     But  this  fair  fruitage  was  more  deceitfu 
and  disap{>ointing  than  Stxlonf  s  cheating  ap[)les,  which  only  deceived  th« 
touch,  by  dissolving  into  a^^hes;  but  this  enduretl  the  handling,  the  more  t( 
vex  and  disappoint  their  ta.'^te,  by  filling  the  mouths  of  the  damned  wit! 
grating  ciiiders  and  bitter  ashes,  instead  of  allaying  their  scorching  thint 
provoking  and  inflaming  it :  so  handsomely  has  our  author  improved  (en 
hanced)  their  punishment. — H. 

(yGC).  Gust:  Relish. 

568.  Dntgg'd :  This  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  general  nauseousness  o 
drugs,  when  they  are  taken  by  way  of  medicine. — P.  Tormented  with  th< 
taste  usually  found  in  drugs. — R. 

572.  lllium  they  triumph' d  onre  lapsed :  That  is,  whom  tuey  triumphed  (over 
once  fell. 

573.  Long  and  ceaseless  hiss:  (With)  long,  &c 

574.  Permitted:  Being  permitted.  This  idea  Warburton  supposes  to  hav 
oeen  taken  from  the  old  romances,  of  which  Milton  was  a  great  reader ;  c 
from  Ariosto,  can.  xliii.  st.  9S,  which  comes  nearer  to  it  than  any  other  worl 
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Till  their  lost  shape,  permitted,  they  resumed ; 

Yearly  eDJoin'd,  some  say,  to  undergo  675 

This  annual  humhling  certain  number'd  days. 

To  dash  their  pride,  and  joy  for  Man  seduced. 

However,  some  tradition  they  dispersed 

Among  the  Heathen  of  their  purchase  got. 

And  fahlcd  how  the  Serpent,  whom  they  caUM  580 

Ophion  with  Eurynome,  the  wide 

Encroaching  Eve  perhaps,  had  first  the  rule 

Of  high  Olympus,  thence  hy  Saturn  driv'n 

And  Ops,  ere  yet  Dictaean  Jove  was  bom. 

31  can  while,  in  Paradise  the  hellish  pair  58t> 

Too  soon  arrived,  Sin  there  in  Pow'r  before^ 

578-79.  It  deserves  remark,  says  Kitto,  that  in  most  of  the  acooonts  of  the 
dragon,  or  serpent,  whom  the  heathen  regarded  as  the  source  of  eviU  he  is 
called  Typhon,  or  Python,  a  word  which  signifies  "  to  over-peisuade,  to  de- 
ceive." Now,  this  very  name  Pitho  or  Python,  designates  the  great  deceiver 
of  mankind.  When  the  damsel  at  Philippi  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  by 
** a  spirit  of  divination,"  it  is  called,  in  the  original,  "a  spirit  of  Python,' 
manifestly  showing  that  the  pagan  Python  was,  and  could  be,  no  other  than 
"that  Old  Serpent,  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole 
world"  (Rev.  xii.  0) . 

580-84.  Our  author  is  endeavouring  to  show  that  there  was  some  tradition 
among  the  heathen  of  the  g^at  power  that  Satan  had  obtained  over  mankind ; 
and  this  he  proves  by  what  is  related  of  Ophion  with  Eurynome.  Ophion  with 
Eurynome.  he  says,  hadfirit  the  ruie  of  high  Olympus^  and  were  ihiven  thence 
by  Saturn  and  Ops.  or  Rhea,  are  yet  their  son,  Dicttean  Jove,  w€U  bom^  so 
called  from  Dicte,  a  mountain  of  Crete,  where  he  was  educated.  Milton 
^eems  to  have  taken  this  story  from  Apollonius  Rhodius. 

Now  Ophion^  according  to  the  Greek  etymology,  signifies  a  terpenty  and 
therefore  Milton  conceives  that  by  Ophion  the  Old  Serpent  might  be  intended, 
the  serpent  wJiom  tftey  called  Ophion  ;  and  Eurynome^  signifying  wide-rulinsr^  he 
says,  but  says  doubtfully,  that  she  might  be  the  widc-encroar.hing  Eve  perhaps. 
This  epithet  is  applied  to  Eve,  to  show  the  similitude  between  her  and  Eu- 
rynome^ and  why  he  takes  the  one  for  the  other;  and  therefore,  in  allusion  to 
the  name  of  Eurynome^  he  styles  Eve  the  wide-eneroarhing^  as  extending  her 
rule  and  dominion  further  than  she  should  over  her  husband,  and  affecting 
godhead. — N. 

586.  Sin  in  power :  That  is,  sin  potential.  Sin  at  first  existed  in  possibility, 
not  in  art.  Actual  once:  It  became  actual,  though  not  "in  body,"  when 
Adam  violated  God's  prohibition.     It  came  in  body  upon  the  arrival  of  this 
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Once  actual,  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 

Habitaal  habitant ;  behind  her  Death 

Close  following,  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 

On  his  pale  horse  :  to  whom  Sin  thus  began :  590 

Second  of  Satan  sprung,  all-conquering  Death, 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  empire  now,  tho'  eam'd 
With  travel  difficult  ?     Not  better  far 
Than  still  at  HeU's  dark  threshold  to  have  sat  watch, 
Unnamed,  undreaded,  and  thyself  half  starved  ?  595 

Whom  thus  the  Sin-bom  monster  answerM  soon : 
To  me,  who  with  eternal  famine  pine, 
Alike  is  Hell,  or  Paradise,  or  Heav'n  ; 
There  best,  where  most  with  ravin  I  may  meet ; 
Which  here,  tho'  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems  600 

To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  unhide-bound  corpse. 

To  whom  the  incestuous  mother  thus  reply'd : 
Thou  therefore  on  these  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowVs, 
Feed  first,  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish,  and  fowl. 
No  homely  morsels  ;  and  whatever  thing  605 

The  scythe  of  Time  mows  down,  devour  unspared  ; 

imaginary  personage,  which,  however,  emblematically  denotes  the  propen- 
sities to  sin  that  existed  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  aAer  the  apostacy ;  as 
the  shadowy  representation  of  Death,  next  spoken  of,  images  to  us  the  actual 
or  real  death  to  which  every  human  body,  from  its  connection  with  sin,  is 
inevitably  subjected. 

588-90.  Behind  her  Death,  ^. :  See  Rev.  vi.  8. 

Milton  has  given  a  fine  turn  to  this  poetical  thought,  by  saying  that  Death 
had  not  mounted  yet  on  his  pale  horse  ;  for,  though  he  was  to  have  a  long 
and  all-conquering  power,  he  had  not  yet  begun,  neither  was  he  for  some 
time  to  put  it  into  execution. — Greenwood. 

593.  Not  better,  4rc. :  Is  it  not  better?  &c 

599.  Ravin:  Prey. 

601.  Corpse:  A  contemptuous  term,  signifying,  in  this  place,  6odfy.  Uh' 
hide-bound :  Not  hide-bound  ;  not  filled,  but  lank. 

606.  Scythe  of  Time :  An  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  pagan  god  Saturn,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Chronos,  Time.  He  was  accordingly  represented  as  devouring 
his  own  children,  und  casting  them  up  again,  as  Time  devours  and  consumes 
all  things  which  it  has  produced,  which  at  length  revive  again,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  renewed :  or  else  days,  months,  and  years  are  the  children  of  Time, 
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Till  I  in  Man,  residing  through  the  race, 
His  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  actions,  all  infect, 
.   And  season  him  thy  last  and  sweetest  prey. 

This  said,  they  hoth  betook  them  sev'ral  ways,  610 

Both  to  destroy  or  unimmortal  make 
All  kinds,  and  for  destruction  to  mature 
Sooner  or  later  ;  which  th'  Almighty  seeing. 
From  his  transcendent  seat  the  Saints  among, 
To  those  bright  Orders  utter'd  thus  his  voice :  615 

See  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  Hell  advance 
To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created,  and  had  still 
Kept  in  that  state,  had  not  the  folly  of  Man 
Let  in  these  wasteful  furies,  who  impute  620 

Folly  to  me  !     So  doth  the  Prince  of  Hell 
And  his  adherents,  that  with  so  much  ease 
I  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess 
A  place  so  heav'nly,  and  conniving  seem 
To  gratify  my  scornful  enemies,  625 

That  laugh  as  if,  transported  with  some  fit 
Of  passion,  I  to  them  had  quitted  all. 
At  random  yielded  up  to  their  misrule, 

wCkich  he  constantly  devours  and  produces  anew.  He  was  generally  repre- 
tented  as  an  old  man  bent  through  age  and  infirmity,  holding  a  scythe  in  his 
right  hand,  with  a  serpent  which  bites  its  own  tail,  in  the  left ;  which  is  on 
emblem  of  Time,  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  year.  In  his  lelt  hand  he  holds 
a  child,  which  he  is  raising  up,  as  if  with  the  design  of  devouring  it.  See 
Anthon's  Diet. 

611.  Unimmortal:  Mortal;  implying  that  these  things  would  have  been 
immortal  had  not  sin  entered  the  world. 

616.  These  dogs  of  UeU,  6rc. :  Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin  and  Death  into  the 
works  of  the  creation,  the  Almighty  is  again  introduced  as  speaking  to  his 
angels  that  surrounded  him. — A. 

Newton  thinks  some  of  the  expressions  in  this  speech  too  coarse  and  low 
to  accord  either  with  the  dignity  of  an  epic  poem,  or  with  the  majesty  of  the 
Divine  Speaker;  yet  they  are  not  altogether  without  vindication,  on  the 
ground  that  similar  expressions  are  attributed  to  the  same  speaker  in  the 
ncred  writings ;  and  besides,  it  has  been  remarked  that  Homer  oAen  puts 
such  language  into  the  mouths  of  his  gods  and  heroes. 
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Or  down  from  Heay'n  descend.     Saeh  was  their  song, 

While  the  Creator,  calling  forth  by  name 

His  mighty  Angels,  gave  them  several  charge,  650 

As  sorted  best  with  present  things.     The  sun 

Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  \o  shine, 

As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat 

Scarce  tolerable  ;  and  from  the  north  to  call    . 

Decrepit  winter  ;  from  the  sonth  to  bring  055 

Solstitial  summer's  heat.     To  the  blank  moon 

Her  office  they  prescribed  ;  to  th'  other  five 

Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects 

Or  doum,  ^. :  This  accords  with  John's  description  of  the  New  Jerunlem 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  Heaven,  Rev.  xxi.  2. 

650-714.  Several  charge,  S^c. :  Here  notice  the  command  which  the  angels 
received  to  produce  the  several  changes  in  nature,  and  mar  the  beauty  of 
creation.  They  are  represented  as  infecting  the  stars  and  planets  with  ma- 
lignant influences,  weakening  the  light  of  the  sun,  bringing  down  the  winter 
into  the  milder  regions  of  nature,  planting  winds  and  storms  in  several  quar- 
ters of  the  sky,  storing  the  clouds  with  thunder,  and,  in  short,  perverting  the 
whole  frame  of  the  universe  to  the  condition  of  its  criminal  inhabitants.  A 
noble  incident  is  embraced  in  those  lines  of  this  passage,  in  which  we  see  the 
angels  heaving  up  the  earth  and  placing  it  in  a  different  posture  towards  the 
son  from  what  it  had  before  the  fall  of  man :  it  is  conceived  with  that  sub- 
lime imagination  which  was  so  peculiar  to  this  great  author. — A. 

6^.  From  the  south,  ^c. :  This  quarter  was  represented  by  the  ancient 
poets  as  the  region  of  heat.  Solstitial :  Such  as  exists  at  the  time  of  the  sum- 
mer toUtice,  about  the  22d  of  June. 

656.  Blank :  Pale,  white,  from  the  French  word  Nanc. 

658.  Aspect* :  The  relative  situations  of  the  planets  with  respect  to  each 
other,  determined  by  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from 
any  two  planets  and  meeting  at  the  eye.  There  are  five  aspects ;  sextUe^ 
when  the  planets  thus  viewed  are  60°  apart,  or  the  sixth  part  of  the  Zodiac ; 
square,  quadrate  or  quartile,  when  their  angular  distance  is  90*^,  or  fourth  part 
of  the  Zodiac ;  trine,  when  a  third  part,  or  120^ ;  opposite,  or  in  opposition, 
when  occupying  an  opposite  position  in  the  Zodiac,  or  ISO®  apart ;  conjune- 
tion,  when  seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens.  To  this  last  aspect  Milton  re- 
fers in  the  expression,  ji'oi'n  in  synod  (661) .  Fixed :  That  is,  the  stars,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  planets,  which,  unlike  the  former,  move  in  relation  to  each  other. 

The  aspects  above  described,  for  ages  were  groundlessly  supposed  to  exert 
upon  individuals  and  nations  a  controlling  influence,  favourable  or  disastrous ; 
and  it  was  the  object  of  astrology,  from  these  aspects,  to  attempt  to  predict 
the  fortunes  of  men.    See  Brande,  Art.  Astrology. 

Cc 
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In  seztile,  sqnare,  and  trine,  and  opposite 

Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join  060 

In  synod  onbenign  ;  and  tanght  the  fiz'd 

Their  influence  malignant  when  to  show'r, 

Which  of  them  rising  with  the  sun,  or  falling, 

Should  prove  tempestuous ;  to  the  winds  they  set 

Their  corners,  when  with  bluster  to  confound  666 

Sea,  air,  and  shore,  the  thunder  when  to  roll 

With  terror  through  the  dark  aereal  hall. 

Some  say,  he  bid  his  Angels  turn  askance 

The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 

From  the  sun's  axle ;  they  with  labour  push'd  670 

660.  Of  litaaouM  efficaqf,  S^c, :  If  an  unnecessary  ostentation  of  learning  be, 
as  Mr.  Addison  observes,  one  of  our  author^s  faults,  it  certainly  must  be  an 
aggravation  of  it  when  he  not  only  introduces,  but  countenances,  such  en- 
thusiastic, unphilosophical  notions  as  this  jargon  of  the  astrologers  is  made 
op  of. — Tht^ a. 

665.  Their  comer$,  Sfv. :  Their  individual,  or  separate  places.  JVhen:  We 
must  prefix  "*  and  taught  them,''  as  in  660-61.  The  thunder,  ^. :  That  is, 
when  to  rolJ  the  thunder.  Dcu-k  aerial  hall :  The  sky  darkened  by  the  cloudi 
whence  the  thunder  proceeds. 

668'.  Bid  hi*  Jngelt,  (fc. :  It  was  eternal  tpring  (lY.  268)  before  the  &11; 
and  he  is  now  accounting  for  the  change  of  seasons  after  the  fall,  and  men- 
tions  the  two  famous  hypotheses.  Some  say  it  was  occasioneti  by  altering 
the  position  of  the  Earth,  by  turning  the  poles  of  the  Earth  above  20  degrees 
aside  from  the  Sun's  axle,  he  bid  his  angels  turn,  ^.  (668-70),  and  the  polei 
of  the  Karth  are  about  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees  distant  from  those  of 
thc^cliptic. 

670.  They  with  labour  pushed  oblique  the  centric  globe  (the  Earth) ;  It  wis 
erect  before,  but  is  oblique  now.  Centric :  As  being  the  centre  of  the  worW 
acconling  to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  which  our  author  usually  follows. 

Stimc  say  again  (671  \  this  change  was  occasioned  by  altering  the  course  of 
the  sun ;  the  sun  was  bid  turn  reins  from  the  equinoctial  road,  in  which  he  hsd 
moved  before,  like  distant  breadth  m  both  hemispheres,  to  Taurus  with  the  seven 
Atlantic  Sisters  (673-74  ,  the  constellation  Taurus,  with  the  seven  stars  iu 
his  neck ;  the  Pleiades,  daughters  of  Atlas  and  the  Spartan  Twins;  the  sign 
Gemini,  Castor  and  Pollux,  twin-brothers,  and  sons  of  Tyndarus,  king  of 
Sparta,  up  to  the  Tropic  Crab,  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  sun's  furthest  stage 
northwards.  Thence  down  anuiin  (675) ,  Dr.  Bentley  reads  at  much,  as  much 
on  one  side  of  the  equator  as  the  other ;  or.  if  altered,  it  may  be  read,  thenot 
down  again  by  Leo  and  the  Virgin^  the  sign  Virgo  and  the  Seaiety  the  constel- 
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Oblique  the  centric  globe.     Some  say,  the  sun 

Was  bid  turn  reins  from  th'  equinoctial  road 

Like  distant  breadth  to  Taurus  with  the  seven 

Atlantic  Sisters,  and  the  Spartan  Twins 

Up  to  the  Tropic  Crab  ;  thence  down  amain  675 

By  Leo,  and  the  Virgin,  and  the  Scales, 

As  deep  as  Capricorn,  to  bring  in  change 

Of  seasons  to  each  clime  ;  else  had  the  spring 

Perpetual  smiled  on  earth  with  vemant  flow'rs^ 

Equal  in  days  and  nights,  except  to  those  680 

Beyond  the  polar  circles ;  to  them  day 

Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 

To  i^compense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 

Had  rounded  still  th'  horizon,  and  not  known 

Or  east  or  west,  which  had  forbid  the  snow  685 

From  cold  Estotiland,  and  south  as  far 

Beneath  Magellan.     At  that  tasted  fruit, 

The  sun,  as  from  Thyestean  banquet,  tumM 

lation  Libra,  at  deep  as  Capricorn^  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  is  the  sun's 
furthest  progress  southwards.  This  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  occa- 
sions the  variety  of  seasons,  else  had  the  spring  perpetual  smiled  on  earth  with 
vemant  JUwers  (678-79),  if  the  sun  had  continued  to  move  in  the  equator. — 
N. 

672.  Turn  reins :  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  here  to  the  story  of  Phaeton, 
who  having  obtained  permission  of  the  sun-god  his  father,  to  guide  for  a 
single  day  the  chariot  of  the  bun,  grasped  the  reins,  but  was  unable  to  keep 
in  their  proper  course  the  flame-breathing  steeds. 

673.  To  Taurus :  Dr.  Bentley  reads,  through  TauruSj  which  Dr.  Newton 
approves,  as  answering  to  by  Leo  (676). 

682.   Unbenighted :  Without  night  to  succeed  it. 

686.  Estotiland:  A  region  in  North  Ameiica,  near  Hudson's  Bay.  Ma- 
gtUan :  The  straits  near  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America.  Beneath, 
in  the  tense  of  beyond. 

688-  Thystean  banquet :  The  legend  is  thus  told :  Astreus,  a  king  of  My- 
cenae, had  a  quarrel  with  his  brother  Thyestes,  but  invited  him  to  a  feast  in 
token  of  reconciliation.  At  this  feast  he,  however,  indulged  his  revenge  by 
serving'  up  the  flesh  of  two  sons  of  Thyestes  whom  he  had  killed,  and  while 
Thyestes  was  eating,  he  caused  the  heads  and  hands  of  his  slaughtered  chil- 
dren to  be  brought  in  and  shown  to  him.    The  sun,  it  ii  said,  at  the  sight  of 
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eoorae  ioteoded ;  ebe  bow  bid  tbe  woiU 
Inbabited,  thoagb  sinlen,  more  tban  wnWy  i 

Avoided  piDcbing  cold  ind  scorcbing  beat  ? 
Tbeee  cbangei^  in  the  Heaves,  tbo*  slow,  prodaoed 
Like  cbange  on  sea  and  Und ;  sideral  hhmty 
Vapoar  and  nJii^t,  and  exhalation  hot, 
Corrupt  and  pestOent :  now  from  the  nortb  ( 

Of  Nommb^ga,  and  the  Samoed  shore, 
Bursting  their  brazen  dangeon,  armM  with  ice, 
And  snow,  and  hail,  and  stormy  gost,  and  flaw, 
Boreas,  and  Caecias,  and  Argestes  load, 
And  Thraseias,  rend  the  woods,  and  seas  aptam  ;  ' 

With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  south 
Notus  and  Afer  black,  with  thundVous  clouds 
From  Serraliona.     Thwart  of  these  as  fierce 
Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Poncnt  winds, 
Kurus  and  Z«*phyr,  with  th<ir  lateral  noise, 
Sirocco  and  Libecehio.     Thus  began 
Outrage  from  lifeless  things;  but  Discord,  first, 
Daughter  of  Sin,  anir)ng  th'  irrational, 
Death  introduced,  through  fierce  antipathy. 
Beast  now  with  beast  'gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl, 
And  fish  with  fish  ;  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving, 

this  horrible  deed,  checked  his  chariot  in  the  mid&t  of  his  course.     Se< 
thori,  art.  Atreus,  and  the  "  Agamemnoir  -  of  iiEschylus. 

6U:i.  Sideral  blaxt :  Pernicious  inllucnce  of  stars.     An  allusion  to  astp 

fM).  NorunU>€ga :  A  i>rovince  of  the  northern  Armenia.     Samoed  . 
The  northeast  shore  of  Asiatic  Russia. 

C'X).   Boreas:  North  wind.     Carlas :  E.  N.  f^.     Jirge9tes:  N.  W.     ! 
cia» :  N.  N.  W.,  the  wind  blowing  from  Thrace. 

H)2.  Noin*:  South  wind.     J/cr :  S.  W. 

7().*{.  From  Serralioiui,  or  Lion-mountains,  near  Cape  Venl,  in  Souths 
Africa — deriving  their  name  from  the  storms  which  there  roar  like 
Kiiius  and  Zephyr  (70,"))  .  East  and  West,  Iwaring  also  the  names  Leva 
Potwnt  (rising  and  setting),  the  one  blowing  from  where  the  sun  ris 
other  from  where  he  sets.  Sirocco  and  Libecehio  (706) :  Italian  term 
by  st?amen  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  Southeast  and  Southwest. 

707.   0%»trage :   Injury. 

1\\.  To  grn-    '•    ^-^rh  all  leaving :  This  implies  that  beasts,  fowl,  ■ 
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Deroor'd  each  other  ;  nor  stood  much  in  awe 

Of  man,  but  fled  him,  or  with  countenance  grim 

Glared  on  him  passing.     These  were  from  without 

The  growing  miseries,  which  Adam  saw  716 

Already  in  part,  though  hid  in  gloomiest  shade, 

To  sorrow  abandoned,  but  worse  felt  within  ; 

And  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost. 

Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  complaint : 

0  miserable  of  happy  !     Is  this  the  end  720 

Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  mc  so  late 
The  glory  of  that  glory,  who  now,  become 
Accursed  of  blessed,  hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness  ?     Yet  well,  if  here  would  end  725 

all  grazed  before  the  fall,  and  immediately  after  began  to  devour  one  another 
by  classes :  the  fowl  preyed  upon  fowl,  tish  upon  fish,  and  beast  upon  beast. 
Of  the  fish,  Milton  says,  VIII.  404,  that  they  ^  graze  the  sea- weed  their 
pasture.'' 

713.  Bui  fled  him,  under  the  influence  of  fear.  They  did  not  stand  in  atct. 
This  would  not  have  induced  flight,  being  a  mingled  emotion  of  reverence 
and  affection. 

714.  Tli£te  were  from  tptikouiy  Sfc. :  The  transition  to  Adam  here  is  very 
easy  and  natural,  and  cannot  fail  of  pleasing  the  reader.  We  have  seen 
great  alterations  produced  in  nature,  and  it  is  now  time  to  see  how  Adam  is 
affected  with  them,  and  whether  the  disorders  within  are  not  even  worse 
than  those  unthotU. — N. 

718.  jSnd  in  a  troubled  tea,  Sfc. :  A  metaphor  taken  from  a  ship  in  a  tem- 
pest, unlading,  ditburdemng,  to  preserve  itself  from  sinking  by  its  weight — 
R. 

720.  Cf  happy :  From  happy,  from  (being)  happy.  So  (723)  tf  ble$sed, 
from  (being)  blessed.  According  to  Webster,  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
preposition  <^  is  from,  out  of  proceeding  fronu 

725.  Milton's  art  is  nowhere  more  shown  than  in  his  conducting  the  parts 
of  our  first  parents.  The  representation  he  gives  of  them,  without  falsify- 
ing the  story,  is  wonderfully  contrived  to  influence  the  reader  with  pity  and 
ccKDpassion  towards  them.  Though  Adam  involves  the  whole  species  in 
miaery,  his  crime  proceeds  from  a  weakness  which  every  man  is  inclined  to 
pardon  and  commiserate,  as  it  seems  rather  the  frailty  of  human  nature  than 
of  the  person  who  offended.  £very  one  is  too  apt  to  excuse  a  fault  which 
he  himaelf  might  have  fallen  into.    It  was  the  excess  of  love  for  Eve  that 


>'w  ^Msk  10  kemr  !     For  vfet  ca  I 
Or  mmbdfitj,  hm  esn»  o«  aj  keid  r 
WW,  «f  iH  af»  to  MKeecd.  W  ftefi^g 
TW  efil  €•  kia  bcQOfkt  bj  bw,  wiD 
M J  bcttd  r    n  fan  <mr  •aeeitor  iapwe ! 
Fc»r  iLm  w«  maj  tkank  Adaai !  bvt  hk  Anki 
SUI  be  the  exMsdm !    So  beadet 
Mine  own  tbil  faide  upon  me,  aD  froB  mt 
Shall  with  ft  fierce  reflux  on  me  redomd  ; 
Od  me,  fta  on  their  nfttnral  centre,  light 
Hemry,  though  in  their  place.     O  fleeting  jojB 
Of  Paradifie,  dear  bought  with  lasting  woes  ! 
Did  I  reqaeflt  thee,  Maker,  from  mj  clay 
To  mould  me  man  r     Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me,  or  here  place 
In  this  delicious  garden  r     As  my  will 
ConcurrM  not  to  my  being,  it  were  bat  right 

rained  Adam  uid  hii  poiterity.  I  need  not  add,  that  the  author  is  j 
in  this  particular  by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  the  most  orthodox  WB 
A. 

lUU.  Propagated  curte :  Meat  and  drink  propagate  it  by  proloogii 
and  children,  by  carrying  it  on  beyond  roe. 

7:<0.  Reflux :  A  flowing  back. 

740.  ^i  OH  their  natural  centre^  ^. :  There  is  a  reference  here  ti 
expl(Mlf<l  notions  in  philosophy,  which  it  is  not  easy,  or  worth  whilfli, 
plain.     Bishop  Newton's  explanation  is  about  as  unintelligible  as  tl 

itM'U: 

lAli-Til),  Did  I  requett  Thee,  4rc;  The  sentiments  ascribed  to  Adi 
Kv«»  ill  this  Book,  are  adapted  not  only  to  interest  the  reader  in  thtli 
tidiiis  but  to  excite  in  him  the  tenderest  feelings  of  humanity  and  0B 
erution.  When  Adam  observes  the  several  changes  of  natue  f^ 
anxind  him,  he  ap})ears  in  a  disorder  of  mind  suitable  to  one  who  ki 
IriltHl  bt>lh  his  innocence  and  his  happiness — he  is  filled  with  bail 
nit»nie,  and  ilespair — in  the  anguish  of  his  heart  he  expostulates  1( 
CrHitor  for  having  given  him  an  unasked  existence. — ^A.  ** 
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And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust ; 

Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 

All  I  received,  unable  to  perform  750 

Thy  terms  too  hard,  by  which  I  was  to  hold 

The  good  I  sought  not.     To  the  loss  of  that, 

Sufficient  penalty,  why  hast  thou  added 

The  sense  of  endless  woes  ?     Inexplicable 

Thy  justice  seems  ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  too  late  766 

I  thus  contest :  then  should  have  been  refused 

Those  terms  whatever,  when  they  were  proposed. 

Thou  didst  accept  them.     Wilt  thou  enjoy  the  good. 

Then  cavil  the  conditions  ?     And  though  God 

Made  thee  without  thy  leave,  what  if  thy  son  760 

Prove  disobedient,  and  reproved,  retort. 

Wherefore  didst  thou  beget  me  ?     I  sought  it  not. 

Wouldst  thou  admit  for  his  contempt  of  thee 

That  proud  excuse  ?  yet  him  not  thy  election, 

But  natural  necessity  begot.  766 

Ood  made  thee  of  choice  hLs  own,  and  of  his  own 

To  serve  him  :  thy  reward  was  of  his  grace  ; 

Thy  punishment  then,  justly,  is  at  his  will. 

Be  it  so,  for  I  submit :  his  doom  is  fair, 

That  dust  I  am,  and  shall  to  dust  return.  770 

0  welcome  hour  whenever  !     Why  delays 

His  hand  to  execute  what  hb  decree 


758.  ThoH  didst^  ifc, :  The  change  of  persons,  sometimes  speaking  of  him- 
■elf  in  the  first,  and  sometimes  to  himself  in  the  second,  is  very  remarkable 
in  this  speech,  as  well  as  the  change  of  passions.  In  like  manner  he  speaks 
sometimes  of  God  and  sometimes  to  God. — N. 

783.  Jill   I:  All  of  me.     See,  792.     A  similar  expression  is  used  by 

Horace  in  Book  iii.  Od.  30 :  6 : 

'*  Non  omnii  moriar  ;  multaque  pan  moi 
ViUbit  libitinam." 

771-782.  Why  delays^  S^c:  Adam  here  recovers  from  his  presumption, 
owns  his  doom  to  be  just,  and  begs  that  the  death  which  is  threatened  him 
may  be  inflicted  on  him.  The  whole  speech  is  full  of  emotion,  and  varied 
with  all  those  sentiments  which  we  may  suppose  natural  to  a  mind  bo 
broken  and  disturbed.  The  generous  concern  which  our  first  father  shows 
in  it  for  his  posterity  is  suited  to  affect  the  reader,  723-735,  817-825.— A. 


4M  riLiAcfv  LOfT. 

r^'i  -.a  -ik  itj  ■     WsT  v.  I  {iYsfin  • 

T-.  JKa^ii^u  ;as  -     H'-.t  r»£j  voolii  I  Meet  775 

loMBdUM  '     Hv  r^  v«i<iM  I»T  me  du«iL, 

Ai  i  ET  =:vtt-r'*  lif  :     TWre  I  tboold  rwt, 

Ab-l  il*^  ir^i^-f  ;  Lid  dnadfol  voice  b>  Kwe 

Tjoil  UiCC'itr  in  mr  4an  '     No  1^  of  won»  7S0 

T<-j  ib«  ftod  t«  KT  ol&f  ring  vWd  tonneat  ne 

With  tnttl  *xj>^ud4a  !     Tet  one  doabt 

FonoM  m^  oill,  left  kQ  I  euitiot  die ; 

L««t  Uut  pore  breath  of  life,  tbe  rpiiit  of  Mas 

Which  <>'>]  iiL^fir^l.  cannot  tognher  perish  TBSk 

Wi-L  tLL-  c'jrf-jf.al  clod  !  th-:-n  in  the  crare, 

ffr  in  H.m<r  'itL'-r  dbnial  plac^,  who  tnows 

B>it  I  -hall  ')k'  a  livibz  'kath  !     <)  th-.ngbt 

H'trri'l,  if  tni^  !      Y-l  wliv  ■      It  wa-i  tut  breath 

Of  lif-  that  MDu'J.     What  <]i«f  but  what  had  life  790 

And  kin  ■     Thi;  IhmIv,  ptri[«rly,  bath  m-iiher. 

All  of  mc  th'rn  shall  ilk:     Lvt  tbiit  appease 

Thf;  d'luht,  rini-i:  human  reach  no  further  Ifoows  j 

For  ihoURli  the  Lord  of  all  bv  infinite, 

la  hj.i  wraih  al.-o  r     Be  it,  Man  is  not  so,  79S 

But  mortal  doi.m'd.     Iluw  can  he  exercise 

Wroth  without  fod  on  Man  whom  death  must  end  ? 

Can  he  niuke  deailil<'7>s  death  r     That  were  to  make 

Stranf^  contradiction,  which  to  God  himself 

In]{H)KHil)Ii:  ix  huld  ;  an  argument  80( 

Of  weaknr-™,  not  of  pow'r.     Will  he  draw  ont, 

For  an)ft!r*i*  nuke,  finite  to  infinite, 

7M-  Brralhofli/t:  (ieii.  ii.  7. 

Wi.  Jll  «/■  mr  Ihrn  $hall  itir :  It  in  here  talua  for  granted  that  the  body  i 
mortal.    'I'IiJk  liilluws  I'runi  the  wiitencc,  IGft-lQ. 

WH).  JrfHmral:  rn»t'. 

m-J.  FiKitt  to  ii^nilr,  ^. :  Ailam  had  arKiicd  (7B4)  that  although  the  Lor 
of  all  in  inliiiite,  atid  allbouich  hii  wrath  (hould  be  *o  too,  yel  man  ii  not  in 
tails  ill  (luralinii.  hnviiiK  Uvn  dinmrd  to  death  (TBSI ;  and  hence,  tt  deaf 
tmniuam  nuui'a  exiiteiicv.  it  miul  terminate  aln  the  puniahpaeoi  iolliclet 
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In  pnnish'd  Man,  to  satisfy  his  rigour, 

Satisfy'd  never  ?     That  were  to  extend 

His  sentence  beyond  dust  and  Nature's  law,  805 

By  which  all  causes  else,  according  still 

To  the  reception  of  their  matter,  act, 

Not  to  th'  extent  of  their  own  sphere.     But  say 

That  death  be  not  one  stroke,  as  I  supposed. 

Bereaving  sense,  bat  endless  misery  810 

From  this  day  onward,  which  I  feel  begun 

Both  in  me  and  without  me,  and  so  last 

To  perpetuity  !     Ah  me  !  that  fear 

Comes  thund'ring  back  with  dreadful  revolution 

On  my  defenceless  head  !     Both  Death  and  I  815 

Am  found  eternal,  and  incorporate  both  ! 

He  argues,  further,  that  a  deatfdez*  death  is  an  absurdity,  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  But  will  he,  for  anger'*  saJce^  give  to  the  finite  being  of  punished 
man,  infinity  ?  Will  he,  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  his  extreme  rigour,  give 
to  man  a  capacity  which  does  not  belong  to  him — a  capacity  like  his  own  ? 
That  would  be  a  transcending  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  man,  "  Dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  du»t  shall  thou  return."  It  would  also  transcend  a  law  of 
nature,  by  which  all  causes^  act^  6fc.  (806-8)  — ^that  is,  by  which  all  efficient 
causes  act  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  recipient,  {reception  of  their  mat' 
ter\  and  not  to  the  extini  of  their  own  sphere  or  capacity. 

This  must  have  been  Milton's  meaning,  if,  as  Newton  supposes,  he  alludes 
to  the  following  scholastic  axiom :  ''*'  Omne  efficiens  agit  secundum  vires 
recipientis,  non  suas."  The  school  divinity  of  the  middle  ages,  was  much 
studied  and  admired  by  some  in  Milton's  day,  and  hence  the  acquaintance 
with  it  he  himself  discovers ;  yet,  in  our  day,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  held 
of  small  account. 

810.  Bereaving  tense:  Taking  away  sensibility,  and  rendering  incapable 
of  feeling,  and,  of  course,  of  pain. 

814.  Comes  thundering,  ifc. :  The  thought  is  as  fine  as  it  is  natural.  The 
sinner  may  invent  ever  so  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  annihilation  and 
utter  extinction  of  the  soul ;  but,  after  all  his  subterfuges  and  evasions,  the 
fear  of  a  future  state,  and  the  dread  of  everlasting  punishment,  will  still  pur- 
sue him.  He  may  put  it  off  for  a  time,  but  it  will  return  mtiYX  dreadful  revo- 
Ivtwn ;  and  let  him  affect  what  serenity  and  gaiety  he  pleases,  will,  not- 
withstanding, in  the  midst  of  it  all,  come  thundering  back  on  his  defencdtu 
htad.—ff, 

816.  Jind  incorporate  both :  Lodged  both  together  in  one  mortal  body. 
Rom.  vii.  24,  ^  Who  shall  deliver  mo  from  the  body  cf  this  death.^^^H. 

20 
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Nor  I  on  m  j  part  single  :  in  me  all 
Posterity  stands  cursed !     Fair  Patrimony 
That  I  must  leave  ye,  Sons  !     O  were  I  able 
To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  ye  none  !  820 

,      So  disinherited,  how  could  ye  bless 

Me,  now  your  curse  !     Ah,  why  should  all  mankind 

For  one  man's  fault  thus  guiltless  be  condemned, 

If  guiltless  ?    But  from  me  what  can  proceed 

But  all  corrupt,  both  mind  and  will  depraved  ;•  825 

Not  to  do  only,  but  to  will  the  same 

With  me  !    How  can  they  then  acquitted  stand 

In  sight  of  God  ?    Him,  after  all  disputes, 

Forced,  I  absolve.     All  my  evasions  vain, 

And  reasonings,  tho'  through  mazes,  lead  me  stOl  830 

But  to  my  own  conviction.     First  and  last 

On  me,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 

Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due  ; 

So  might  the  wrath.     Fond  wish  !  could  thou  support 

That  burden,  heavier  than  the  earth  to  bear,  835 

Than  all  the  world  much  heavier,  though  divided 

With  that  bad  Woman  ?     Thus,  what  thou  desirest 

And  what  thou  fcar'st,  alike  destroys  all  hope 

Of  refuge,  and  concludes  thee  miserable 

Beyond  all  past  example  and  future  :  840 

834.  So  might  the  wrath :  A  wish  is  here  expressed,  as  in  III.  34,  **  So 
were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown." 

SSil-Se.  Heavier,  Sfc. :  This  word  is  elegantly  arranged  in  these  two  lines, 
**  Heavier  than  the  earth,"  "  than  all  the  world  rmirh  heavier^'^  presenting  a 
contrast,  and  a  fine  climax.  The  burden  is  not  only  heavier  than  the  eartk, 
but  heavier  than  all  the  world — ^the  universe  around  it ;  not  only  heavier  hut 
much  heavier. 

840.  Beyond  all  past  example  and  future :  The  accent  is  upon  the  second 
syllable  of  future,  as  in  the  Latin.  As  Adam  is  here  speaking  in  great 
agony  of  mind,  he  aggravates  his  own  misery,  and  concludes  it  to  be  greater 
and  worse  than  that  of  the  fallen  angels,  or  all  future  men,  as  having  in  him- 
self alone  the  source  of  misery  for  all  his  posterity ;  whereas  both  angels 
and  men  had  only  their  own  to  bear.  Satan  was  like  him  only  as  being  the 
ringleader ;  and  this  added  very  much  to  his  remorse,  as  we  read  in  I.  602. 
— N. 
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To  Satan  only  like,  both  crime  and  doom. 

0  Conscience  !   into  what  abyss  of  fears 

And  horrors  hast  thou  driven  me  !  out  of  which 

1  find  no  way !  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged  ! 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud  845 

Through  the  still  night,  not  now,  as  ere  Man  feU, 
Wholesome,  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  air 
Accompany 'd,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom, 
Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 
AU  things  with  double  terror.     On  the  ground  850 

OutstretchM  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground,  and  oft 
Cursed  his  creation ;  Death  as  oft  accused 
Of  tardy  execution,  since  denounced 
The  day  of  his  offence.     Why  comes  not  Death, 
Said  he,  with  one  thrice-acceptable  stroke,  855 

To  end  me  !     Shall  Truth  fail  to  keep  her  word  I 
Justice  divine  not  hasten  to  be  just  ? 
But  Death  comes  not  at  call ;  Justice  divine 
Mends  not  her  slowest  pace  for  pray'rs  or  cries. 
0  woods,  0  fountains,  hillocs,  dales,  and  bow'rs !  860 

With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades 
To  answer,  and  resound  far  other  other  song ! 

Whom  thus  afflicted,  when  sad  Eve  beheld, 
Desolate  where  she  sat,  approaching  nigh, 

841.  Crime :  As  to  crime. 

846.  The  still  night :  Newton  assigns  various  reasons  for  the  opinion,  that 
this  was  some  other  night  than  that  immediately  after  the  fall. 

8«)0.  On  the  ground :  Who  can  behold  the  father  of  mankind  extended 
upon  the  earth,  uttering  his  midnight  complaints,  bewailing  his  existence^ 
and  wishing  for  death,  without  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  distress  ? — • 
A. 

861.  With  other  echo :  Alluding  to  a  part  of  Adam's  morning  hymn,  Y. 
202-5. 

863.  When  sad  Eve^  ^. :  The  part  of  Eve  in  this  Book  is  no  less  passion- 
ate, and  apt  to  sway  the  reader  in  her  favour.  She  is  represented  with  great 
tenderness  as  approaching  Adam,  but  is  spumed  from  him  with  a  spirit  of 
upbraiding  and  indignation,  conformable  to  the  nature  of  man,  whose  pas- 
had  now  gained  the  dominion  over  him. — ^A. 
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Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay'd  :  865 

But  her  with  stem  regard  he  thus  repell'd : 

Out  of  my  sight,  thou  Serpent !  that  name  best 
Befits  thee  with  him  leagued,  thyself  as  false 
And  hateful !  nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine,  may  shew  870 

Thy  inward  fraud,  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth,  lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.     But  for  thee 
I  had  persisted  happy,  had  not  thy  pride 
And  wand'ring  vanity,  when  least  was  safe,  875 

Rejected  my  forewarning,  and  disdain'd 
Not  to  be  trusted  ;  longing  to  be  seen 
Though  by  the  Devil  himself,  him  overweening 
To  o'er-reach  ;  but  with  the  Serpent  meeting 
FooPd  and  beguiled  ;  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee,  880 

To  trust  thee  from  my  side ;  imagined  wise, 
Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults  ; 
And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  show 
Bather  than  solid  virtue  ;  all  but  a  rib 

Crooked  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears,  885 

More  to  the  part  sinister,  from  me  drawn  ; 
Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 
To  my  just  number  found.     0  !  why  did  God, 

872.  Pretended  to  hellish  falsehood :  A  Latin  idiom,  the  literal  sense  of 
which  is,  held  before^  or  in  front  of  hellish  falsehood,  as  a  covering. 

876.  Not,  modifies  to  be  trusted. 

878.  Overweening,  ^c. :  Conceitedly  thinking. 

880.  The  meaning  is :  Thou  by  him  wast  fooled  and  beguiled ;  I  was 
fooled  and  beguiled  by  thee,  to  trust  thee  from  my  side,  accounted  to  be  wise, 
constant,  &c..  and  I  undei'stood  not,  &c. 

886.  Sinister  :  Left,  wrong.  Adam  contemptuously  refers  to  the  crooked 
rib  out  of  which  Eve  was  formed,  and  asserts  that  she,  in  her  moral  con- 
duct, had  become  more  crooked,  more  bent  to  the  sinister  part,  to  the  wrong 
course,  than  the  rib  was  crooked  in  its  shape,  which  had  been  draum  from 
him. 

888.  To  my  just  number  found :  Namely  twenty-four,  twelve  on  each  side. 
Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion  that  Adam  had  thirteen  ribs  on  the  left 
side,  and  that  out  of  the  thirteenth  rib  God  formed  Eve ;  and  it  is  to  this 
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Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  Heav'n 
With  Spirits  inasculino,  create  at  last  890 

This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  Men,  as  Angels,  without  feminine. 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 

Mankind  ?     This  mischief  had  not  then  befall'n,  895 

And  more  that  shall  befall ;  innumerable 
Disturbances  on  earth,  through  female  snares, 
And  straight  conjunction  with  this  sex :  for  either 
He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake  ;  900 

Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain. 
Through  her  perverseness,  but  shall  see  her  gain'd 
By  a  far  worse ;  or  if  she  love,  withheld 
By  parents  ;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
Shall  meet,  already  link'd  and  wedlock-bound  905 

To  a  fell  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame  : 
Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 
To  human  life,  and  household-peace  confound. 
He  added  not,  and  from  her  turnM.     But  Eye, 


opinion  that  Milton  here  alludes,  and  makes  Adam  say,  It  was  well  if  this  rib 
was  throttm  out,,  as  supernumerary  to  his  just  number. — N. 

0  why  did  God,,  ifc. :  This  thought  was  originally  that  of  Euripides,  who 
makes  Hippolytus  in  like  manner  expostulate  with  Jupiter  for  not  creating 
man  without  woman. — Hippol.  616. 

And  Jason  is  made  to  talk  in  the  same  strain  in  the  Medea,  573.  And 
such  sentiments  as  these  procured  Euripides  the  name  of  the  woman-hi.ter. 
Nor  are  similar  examples  wanting  in  old  English  authors  that  Milton  may 
have  read :  in  Thomas  Brown^s  Religio  Mediri,  sec.  9.  and  in  Shakspeare'a 
Cymbeline,  act  2,  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  1. — N. 

898.  Straight :  Intimate.  For  either j  4^. :  I  have  often  thought  it  was  a 
great  pity  that  Adam's  speech  had  not  ended  where  these  lines  begin ;  as  he 
could  not  very  naturally  be  supposed  at  that  time  to  foresee  so  very  circam- 
stantially  the  inconveniences  which  he  describes. — ^Thyer. 

909-46.  He  added  not,  Src. :  The  following  passage,  wherein  Eve  is  de- 
scribed as  renewing  her  addresses  to  Adam,  and  the  whole  speech  that  fol- 
lows it,  are  exquisitely  moving  and  pathetic.  Adam's  reconcilement  to  her 
ii  worked  up  in  the  same  spirit  of  tenderness. — A. 
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Not  m  repidsedf  with  tmn  tint  ^mmi  not  tamiMg,  910 

And  treflses  all  disorder^  at  hit  leet 

Fell  humblo,  and  embraciiig  them,  beaoii|^t 

His  peace  ;  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint : 

Fomke  me  not  thna,  Adam  !    Witness,  HeaY'ki, 
What  love  sinoere,  and  rerVence  in  my  heart  916 

I  hear  thee,  and  nnweeting  have  offionded, 
Unhappily  deceived !    Thy  sappliant, 
I  heg,  and  clasp  thy  knees.    Bereave  me  not. 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aii 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress. 
My  only  strength  and  stay.    Forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me  ?  where  sobsist  ? 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps, 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace ;  both  jmni^g, 
As  joinM  in  injuries,  one  enmity  995 

Against  a  foe  by  doom  express  assigoM  us. 
That  cruel  Serpent.     On  me  exercise  not 
Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  befalPn, 
On  me  already  lost,  me  than  thyself 

More  miserable.     Both  have  sionM  ;  but  thou  990 

Against  God  only  ;  I  against  God  and  thee ; 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return, 
There  with  my  cries  importune  HeavM,  that  all 
The  sentence,  from  thy  head  removed,  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe  ;  995 

Me,  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire ! 

916.  Unwetting:  Ignormnt. 

921.  Forlorn:  FoTsaken. 

926.  Btf  doom  expreu,  SfC' :  Gen.  iii.  15,  "  I  will  put  enmity,^'  &c.  In  tbii 
part  of  the  poem  Newton  traces  a  close  resemblance  to  some  passages  from 
the  "  Adamiis  Exsul-'  of  Grotius,  a  Latin  poem ;  but,  as  usual,  they  have 
undergone  a  high  degree  of  improvement  under  the  operations  of  Milton's 
genius. 

936-946.  itfe,  me  only:  The  repetition  of  the  pronoun  imparts  great 
pathos. 

The  scene  here  described  may  have  been  drawn  from  the  counterpart  of 
it,  a  real  one,  in  which  himaelf  and  wife  were  the  actors.    His  choioe  of 
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She  ended  weeping  ;  and  her  lowly  plight, 
Immoveable  till  peace  obtain 'd  from  fault 
Acknowledged  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration.     Soon  his  heart  relented  940 

Towards  her,  his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delight, 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress. 
Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking, 
His  counsel,  whom  she  had  displeased,  his  aid ; 
As  one  disarmed,  his  anger  all  ho  lost,  94d 

And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised  her  soon : 

Mary  Powell,  as  a  wife,  was  quite  hasty,  and  proved  to  be  adverse  to  his 
happiness.  Being  strongly  attached,  like  all  her  family,  to  the  royalist  party, 
and  accustomed  to  the  affluent  hospitality  of  her  fathers  house,  she  sooo 
became  tired  of  a  studious,  recluse,  and  republican  husband.  Ailcr  a  month's 
experience  of  her  new  life,  she  sighed  for  the  gaieties  she  had  left  behind, 
and,  by  the  earnest  request  of  her  relatives,  obtained  permission  to  pay  a 
short  visit  to  Forest  Hill,  her  father's  residence,  in  Oxfordshire.  But  when 
the  period  fixed  for  her  return  arrived,  she  evinced  no  disposition  to  keep 
her  word,  but,  on  the  contrary,  treated  her  husband's  letter  with  silence,  and 
sent  back  his  messenger  with  disdain.  [Edinburgh  Enryrlopadia.]  The 
royalist  party  being  now  in  the  ascendant,  the  Powells  were  the  more  in- 
dined,  on  that  account,  to  break  their  connection  with  Milton,  and  Milton 
was  provoked  to  form  the  scheme  of  repudiating  a  wife  who  had  deserted 
him  without  just  grounds.  Probably  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  act,  he 
wrote  several  treatises  in  vindication  of  divorce,  on  other  grounds  besides 
adultery.  He  had  begun,  also,  to  pay  addresses  to  another  lady,  with  the 
intention  of  seeking  her  hand  in  marriage.  The  Powells  hearing  of  this, 
and  having  met  with  disasters  and  losses  in  the  recent  defeat  of  the  royalist 
cause,  were  eager  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  poet,  who  might 
aid  them  in  their  now  broken  fortunes.  Milton-s  wife  repaired  to  the  hoi  se 
of  one  of  his  relatives,  whom,  as  she  knew,  her  husband  often  visited,  and 
awaited  his  arrival.  Great  was  his  surprise  to  meet  her  there,  and  especially 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  said  that  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  confessed, 
in  the  most  humble  manner,  her  fault,  and,  with  ilow^ing  tears,  supplicated 
his  forgiveness. 

At  first  he  appeared  to  be  unmoved  and  inexorable ;  but,  at  length,  the 
generosity  of  his  temper,  and  the  intercession  of  some  mutual  friendii,  con- 
quered his  anger,  and  a  perfect  reconciliation  took  place,  with  the  promise 
of  oblivion  of  everything  which  had  happened.  Her  relatives,  on  )/olitical 
grounds,  it  is  supposed,  being  of  the  opposite  i»rty  from  her  husband,  had, 
probably,  been  the  principal  cause  of  these  domestic  troubles,  though  Milton 
himself  is  suspected  of  a  supercilious  and  haughty  demeanour  towards  )u8 
wife  previous  to  this 


UMBiy  wd  loo  AdioM,  m  Mbn, 
80  Bov  of  what  tlioo  kDov^  aoi,  «ko 
The  imnaihBMiit  all  on  tbjidf ;  ahoi 
Bear  thine  on  first,  ill  able  tosMlMB 
His  fall  wrath,  whose  thoo  fsel'st  as  jet  IomI  ptH, 
And  my  dispkasare  bear'st  so  ilL    If  pr*J^ 
Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  |riaoe 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  hrader  heaid, 
That  on  m  j  head  all  mi^t  be  risited ; 
Thy  frailty  and  infirmer  sex  forgiTen, 
To  me  committed,  and  by  me  exposed. 
But  rise,  let  ns  no  more  contend,  nor  bhme 
Each  other,  blamed  enough  elsewhere,  but  strife 
In  oCoes  of  lore,  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden,  in  onr  share  of  woe ; 
Since  this  day's  death  denounced,  if  aught  I  see, 
Will  prove  no  sudden,  but  a  slow-paced  evil, 
A  lon;^  day's  dying  to  augment  our  pain, 
And  to  our  s(M;d  (()  Iiapleh«  seed  f)  derived. 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  recovering  heart,  reply 'd : 
Adam,  by  sad  experiment,  I  know 
How  little  weiglit  my  words  with  thee  can  find. 
Found  so  erroneous,  thence  by  just  event 
Found  so  unfortunate !  nevertheless. 
Restored  by  thee,  vile  as  I  am,  to  place 
Of  new  acceptance,  hopeful  to  regain 
Thy  love,  the  sole  contentment  of  my  heart 
Living  or  dying,  from  th»»e  I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughts  in  my  unqui'/t  breast  are  risen. 
Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes, 
Or  end,  though  sharp  and  sod,  yet  tolerable. 
As  in  our  evils,  nnd  of  easier  choice. 
If  oaro  of  our  doscont  perplex  us  most, 
Which  must  bo  born  to  certain  woo,  devour'd 

977.  Or  end,  ^. :  Or  to  an  end,  though  sharp  and  sad,  yet  toieraU^i 
our  evUe^  considering  our  ill  situation,  and  of  easier  choice. 

i979.  Descent :   Descendants. 
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By  Death  at  last ;  and  miserable  it  is 
To  be  to  others  cause  of  misery, 
Oar  own  begotten,  and  of  our  loins  to  bring 
Into  this  cursed  world  a  woeful  race, 

That  after  wretched  life,  must  be  at  last  985 

Food  for  so  foul  a  monster !     In  thy  pow'r 
It  lies,  yet  ere  conception,  to  prevent 
The  race  unblest,  to  being  yet  unbegot. 
Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain  ;  so  Death 
Shall  be  deceived  his  glut,  and  with  us  two  990 

Be  forced  to  satisfy  his  rav'nous  maw. 
But  if  thou  judge  it  hard  and  difficult, 
Conversing,  looking,  loving,  to  abstain 
From  love's  due  rites,  nuptial  embraces  sweet, 
And  with  desire  to  languish  without  hope,  995 

Before  the  present  object  languishing 
With  like  desire,  which  would  be  misery 
And  torment  less  than  none  of  what  we  dread, 
Then  both  ourselves  and  seed  at  once  to  free 
From  what  we  fear  for  both  let  us  make  short ;  1000 

Let  us  seek  Death,  or  he  not  found,  supply 
With  our  own  hands  his  office  on  ourselves. 
Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears, 
That  shew  no  cud  but  death,  and  have  the  pow'r 
Of  many  ways  to  die,  the  shortest  choosing,  1005 

Destruction  with  destruction  to  destroy  ? 
She  ended  here,  or  vehement  despair 
Broke  off  the  rest ;  so  much  of  death  her  thoughts 
Had  entertain'd,  as  dyed  her  cheeks  with  pale. 
But  Adam  with  such  counsel  nothing  sway'd,  1010 

To  better  hopes  his  more  attentive  mind 
Labouring  had  raised  ;  and  thus  to  Eve  reply'd : 

990.  Deceit  d  his  glut :  Cheated  of  that  which  he  hopes  to  swallow. 

1009.   Wtth  pale :  With  paleness. 

1011.  More  attentive  mind:  Attending  more  to  what  had  passed,  caUmg  to 
mind  icith  heed  their  nentence^  1030. — N. 

1012-96.  To  Eve  replied:  The  arguments  of  Adam  in  opposition  to  Eve\ 

Dd 
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Eye,  tby  contempt  of  life  and  pkuure  seems 
To  argue  in  thee  something  more  rablime 
And  excellent  than  what  thy  mind  contemns ; 
Bvt  self-destniction  therefore  songht,  refutes 
That  ezcoUence  thought  in  thee,  and  implies, 
Not  thy  contempt,  but  anguish  and  regre 
For  loss  of  life  and  pleasure  overloved. 
Or  if  thou  covet  death,  as  utmost  end 
Of  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounced,  doubt  not  but  Grod 
Hath  wiselier  armM  his  vengeful  ire  than  so 
To  be  forestallM ;  much  more  I  fear  lest  death 
So  snatch 'd  wiU  not  exempt  us  from  the  pain 
We  are  by  doom  to  pay  :  rather  such  acts 
Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest 
To  make  death  in  us  live.     Then  let  u^  seek 
Some  safer  resolution,  wliich  methinks 
I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thv  seed  shall  bruise 
The  Serpent's  head.      Pitt^ous  amends !  unless 
Be  meant,  whom  1  conjecture,  our  grand  foe 
Satan,  who  in  the  serpent  hath  contrived 
Against  us  this  deceit.     To  crush  his  head 
Would  be  revensre  indeed :  which  will  be  lost 
By  death  brought  on  ourselves,  or  childless  days 
Resolved,  as  thou  proposest ;  so  our  foe 
Shall  *scape  his  punishment  ordain *d,  and  we 
Instead,  shall  double  ours  upon  our  heads. 
No  more  be  mentioned  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves,  and  wilful  barrenness. 
That  cuts  us  off  from  hope,  and  savours  only 
Rancour  and  pride,  impatience  and  despite, 
Reluctance  against  God  and  bis  just  yoke 
Laid  on  our  necks.     Remember  with  what  mild 
And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard  and  judged, 

profiosalR  in  regard  to  suicide,  and  to  remaiaing  childless,  display  I 
advantn^^  the  reatooing  powen  of  the  fuet. 
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Without  wrath  or  reviling !     We  expected 

Immediate  dissolution,  which  we  thought 

Was  meant  by  death  that  day  ;  when  lo  !  to  thee  1050 

Pains  only  in  child-bearing  were  foretold, 

And  bringing  forth  ;  soon  recompensed  with  joy, 

Fruit  of  thy  womb.     On  me  the  curse  aslope 

Glanced  on  the  ground.     With  labour  I  must  earn 

My  bread.     What  harm  ?     Idleness  had  been  worse  :        105& 

My  labour  will  sustain  me.     And  lest  cold 

Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 

Hath  unbesought  provided,  and  his  hands 

Cloth 'd  us,  unworthy,  pitying  while  he  judged ; 

How  much  more,  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  ear  1060 

Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity  incline. 

And  teach  us  farther  by  what  means  to  shun 

Th'  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow  ! 

Which  now  the  sky  with  various  face  begins 

To  shew  us  in  this  mountain,  while  the  winds  1065 

Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattMng  the  graceful  looks 

Of  these  £Eur  spreading  trees ;  which  bids  us  seek 

Some  better  shroud,  some  better  warmth  to  cherish 

Our  limbs  benumb 'd,  ere  this  diurnal  star 

Leave  cold  the  night,  how  we  his  gather'd  beams  1070 

Reflected,  may  with  matter  sere  foment, 

Or,  by  collision  of  two  bodies,  grind 

The  air  attrite  to  fire,  as  late  the  clouds 

Jostling,  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock. 

Tine  the  slant  lightning,  whose  thwart  flame  driven  down  1075 

ELindlcs  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine, 

And  sends  a  comfortable  heat  from  far, 

Which  might  supply  the  sun.     Such  fire  to  use, 

1066.  Gnuefid  locks :  Trees  are  here  beautifully  personified,  in  imitation 
#r  Horace,  Od.  iv.  3:  11:  "Spissae  nemorum  comae;"  iv.  7:  2:  "Arbori- 
iMuqae  corns." 

1069.  Diumal  star :  The  sun,  the  star  of  day. 

1071.  With  matter  sere  foment^  Sfc. :  With  dry,  withered  matter,  increase 

the  heat  produced  by  the  rajrs  of  the  sun  reflected  from  a  mirror,  ^n.  i.  175-76, 

*'  Sutceptique  igitem  foljii,  atque  arida  eiream 
NutrimenU  dedit,  rtpojtque  in  fomite  flammain/* 
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And  what  may  else  be  remedy  or  cure 
To  evils  which  onr  own  misdeeds  have  wrought,  1( 

Ho  will  instruct  us  praying,  and  of  grace 
Beseeching  him,  so  as  we  need  not  fear 
To  pass  commodiously  this  life,  sustain^ 
By  him  with  many  comforts,  till  we  end 
In  dust :  our  final  rest  and  native  home.  1( 

,     What  better  can  we  do,  than  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judged  us,  prostrate  fidl 
Before  him,  reverent,  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air  U 

Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek  ? 
Undoubtedly  he  will  relent,  and  turn 
From  his  displeasure  ;  in  whose  look  serene. 
When  angry  most  he  seemM,  and  most  severe,  1 

What  else  but  favour,  grace,  and  mercy  shone  ? 

So  spake  our  father  penitent :  nor  Eve 
Felt  less  remorse.     They  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judged  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him,  reverent,  and  both  confess 'd  ] 

Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek. 

1075.  Tine  the  slant.  Sfc. :  Set  on  fire  the  oblique  lightning,  whose 
verse  flame,  &c.     From  tine  comes  the  word  tinder. 

1090-1107.  What  better  can  uv  rfo,  6rc. :  The  turn  here  given  to  the 
nients  and  conduct  of  our  first  parents,  administers  great  relief  and  pl« 
l()  the  pious  mind,  while  it  furnishes  a  wholesome  lesson  to  their  sinf 
set  ridants.  It  is  material  to  observe,  that  they  not  only  resolve  to  b 
themselves  before  their  offended  Maker,  and  to  implore  his  pardon,  bi 
mediately  carry  out  their  design.  This  primitive  scene  of  peniten* 
first  witnessed  on  earth,  beautifully  closes  the  Book. 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 


Ths  Son  of  God  presents  to  his  Father  the  prayers  of  our  first  parents, 
DOW  repenting,  and  intercedes  for  them ;  God  accepts  them,  but  declares  that 
they  must  no  longer  abide  in  Paradise ;  sends  Michael  with  a  band  of  Cheru- 
bim to  dispossess  them ;  but  first  to  reveal  to  Adam  future  things ;  Michael's 
coming  down;  Adam  shews  to  Eve  certain  ominous  signs;  he  discerns 
MichaePs  approach ;  goes  out  to  meet  him ;  the  Angel  denounces  their  de- 
partore;  Eve's  lamentation;  Adam  pleads,  but  submits;  the  Angel  leads 
him  up  to  a  high  hill ;  sets  before  him  in  vision  what  shall  happen  till  the 
iood. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Probably  there  is  lees  invention  in  this  than  in  some  other  Books,  \ 
the  descriptive  parts  are  not  less  powerful,  nor  less  important,  instmctii 
and  awful  in  their  topics.  The  Deluge  was  a  trial  of  strength  with  t 
ancients,  since  it  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  Ovid^s  poems.  So  &r 
there  is  invention  in  this  Book,  it  lies  in  the  selection  of  circumstances, 
picturesque  epithets,  and  in  moral,  political,  and  religious  reflections, 
intellectual  compass  is  vast  and  stupendous.  Such  a  view  opened  u] 
Adam  of  the  fate  of  his  posterity,  as  could  only  be  conceived  and  comp 
hended  by  the  splendid  force  of  the  poetical  eye  of  Milton. 

It  is  truly  said  that  Milton  everywhere  follows  the  great  ancients,  and  i 
proves  upon  them.  He  despises  all  the  petty  gildings  and  artifices  wk 
are  so  much  boasted  in  modem  poetry.  His  object  is,  to  convey  images 
ideas,  not  words ;  and  the  plainer  the  words,  so  that  they  do  not  disgrace 
thought,  the  better.  He  would  never  sacrifice  the  force  of  the  languagi 
the  metre.  The  mark  of  this  is,  that  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  the  Xei 
oi  Scripture,  he  would  not  derange  them  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. — E 
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Thus  they  in  lowliest  plight,  repentant,  stood 

Praying ;  for  from  the  mercy-seat  above 

Prevenient  grace  descending,  had  removed 

The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 

Regenerate  grow  instead,  that  sighs  now  breathed  5 

Unntterable,  which  the  Spirit  of  prayer 

Inspired,  and  wing'd  for  Hcav'n  with  speedier  flight 

Than  loudest  oratory  :  yet  their  port 

Not  of  mean  suitors  ;  nor  important  less 

Seem'd  their  petition,  than  when  the  ancient  pair  10 

I.  Repentant  stood^  Sfc:  Milton  has  shOwn  a  wonderful  art  in  describing 
that  variety  of  pas8ions  which  arise  in  our  first  parents  upon  the  breach  of 
the  command  me  Dt  that  had  been  given  them.  We  see  them  gradually  passing 
from  the  triumph  of  guilt  through  remorse,  shame,  despair,  contrition, 
prayer,  and  hope,  to  a  perfect  and  complete  repentance. — A. 

3.  Prevenient,  ^. :  Going  before.  Divine  grace  had  preceded  the  act  of 
prayer,  and  prepared  them  for  it  by  producing  religious  sensibility  and  ten- 
derness. 

8.  Yet  their  port,  Sfc. :  Their  behaviour.  The  yet  refers  us  to  the  first  part 
of  the  second  line.  ''  Stood  praying,  yet  their  port,"  &c. :  The  intermediate 
lines  are  to  be  regarded  as  included  in  a  parenthesis. 

II.  Infablei  old,  4^.:  Milton  has  been  often  censured  for  his  frequent 
allusions  to  the  Heathen  Mythology,  and  for  mixing  fables  with  sacred 
tmths ;  but  it  may  be  observed  in  favour  of  him,  that  what  he  borrows  from 
the  Heathen  Mythology,  he  commonly  applies  only  by  way  of  similitude ; 
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nmtmhtm  —d  rhtmr  P^nfca,  to 

The  nee  of  ■■■ilinil  drofvaM,  befsre  tbe 

or  Thewi  Mood  deroot.    To  HeftT*B  tlieir  praj^ 

Flew  ^ ;  nor  bubM  die  vmj,  bj  envioiiB  voids  15 

Vkmu  Ti^bood  or  frvstrale.     In  thej  pMsM 

IHaeiHioaleM,  throogk  hesT^j  doon ;  tken  clad 

Willi  moense,  where  Ae  goldea  altar  fbined, 

wmd  a  nnlftiade  fron  thenee  naj  OloitFile  hk  abject  m  well  w  litom  aiy- 
thiag  eke,  cspectallj  anee  it  is  one  of  the  fint  tbinei  dat  we  lean  it 
■chool,  ead  ie  made  by  the  Miciente  nidi  an  ctntial  fail  of  poetiy,  dal  it 
caa  haidlj  be  eepaiated  fron  it ;  and  no  wonder  tbat  3Ciltoii  waa  ambitioiB 
of  ehowinf  aomethin^  of  hie  reading  in  this  kind,  ae  wall  ae  ia  ail  othet^. 
—If. 

\U.  DeuaUkm  was  a  Tbewslisn  phnoe.,  who,  with  his  wife  Pyriha, escaped 
the  |^«neral  flood  that  happened  in  his  times,  1541,  a  c.  This  is  one  of  the 
ftrit  events  recorded  in  profane  histoiy.  All  the  inhabitants,  ezeept  then 
two.  havini;  been  destroyed,  they  consulted  the  oiacle  of  Themis,  the  God- 
dess of  Justice,  to  ascertain  by  what  means  the  human  lace  might  be  re- 
stored. On  being  ordered  to  throw  stones  behind  them,  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  became  men,  and  those  by  Pyrrha  women.  In  this  Able  the 
history  of  some  partial  inundation  seenut  to  be  confounded  with  the  tradition 
of  the  universal  deluge.  In  that  beautifiul  ode  dedicated  to  Augustus  (Book 
i.  2) ,  in  which  richness  of  imagery  and  elegance  of  language  vie  with  the 
loftiest  tone  of  morality,  Horace  thus  alludes  to  the  flood  of  Deucalion. 

*'  Termit  gsntet ,  f^rmri  ne  nedlrst 
Bsculum  Tyrrha  dots  monitrs  qasitn 
OmiM  cam  Proteai  p«oui  sgit  sltos 
Viisre  mootM,"  kc. 

BbaICDK.— FlSKK. 

14*30.  7b  Heav'n  their  pnoferty  4^. ;  As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a 
poetical  turn  to  his  sentiments,  he  describes  the  acceptance  which  these 
prayers  met  with,  in  a  short  allegory  formed  upon  that  beautiful  pamgi 
m  holy  writ.  Rev.  viii.  3,  4. — A. 

16.  Blown  vagabond :  Blown  out  of  their  proper  course.  Fruttratt :  Fras* 
t rated,  brought  to  nothing,  defeated. 

It  is  a  familiar  expression  with  the  ancient  poeta,  as  Newton  informs  a 
to  say  of  snob  requests  as  are  not  granted,  that  they  are  dispersed  and  drivei 
away  by  the  winds,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  704. 

17.  J)imen$ionleu^  4^. ;  As  these  prayera  were  of  a  spiritual  nature,  no 
as  matter  that  has  dimensions,  measure,  and  proportion,  they  pasaed  thnqgl 
Haavan'f  gates  without  anx  ubstniction.— R. 
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By  their  great  Intercessor,  oame  in  sight 

Before  the  Father's  throne :  then  the  glad  Son  20 

Presenting,  thus  to  intercede  began  : 

See,  Father,  what  first  fruits  on  earth  are  spning 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  Man  ;  these  sighs 
And  pray'rs,  which  in  this  golden  censer,  mix'd 
With  incense,  I  thy  priest  before  thee  bring  :  25 

Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savour  from  thy  seed 
Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heart,  than  those 
Which  his  own  hand  manuring,  all  the  trees 
Of  Paradise  could  have  produced,  ere  fallen 
From  innocence.     Now  therefore  bend  thine  ear  30 

To  supplication ;  hear  his  sighs  though  mute. 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him,  me  his  Advocate 
And  propitiation.     All  his  works  on  me. 
Good  or  not  good,  ingraft ;  my  merit  those  35 

Shall  perfect,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay. 
Accept  me,  and  in  me  from  these  receive 
The  smell  of  peace  towVd  mankind.     Let  him  live 
Before  thee  reconciled,  at  least  his  days 
Number'd,  tho'  sad,  till  death,  his  doom  (which  I  '   40 

To  mitigate  thus  plead,  not  to  reverse) 
To  better  life  shall  yield  him  ;  where  with  me 
All  my  redeem 'd  may  dwell  in  joy  and  bliss ; 
Made  one  with  me  as  I  with  thee  am  one. 

To  whom  the  Father,  without  cloud,  serene :  45 

All  thy  request  for  Man,  accepted  Son, 
Obtain  :  all  thy  request  was  my  decree. 
But  longer  in  that  Paradise  to  dwell. 
The.  law  I  gave  to  nature  him  forbids  : 

Those  pure  immortal  elements  that  know  50 

No  gross,  no  inharmonious  mixture  foul, 
Eject  him,  tainted  now,  and  purge  him  off 


32.  The  order  of  the  sense  ia:  Letme  mterpret  for  km  imtkilfml  with 
wardi  to  pray,  me  hU,  kc.y  1  John  ii.  1,2. 

38.  The  emdl  cf  peace:  The  peace-offering,  says  Moses,  is  of  a  twttt 
unto  the  Lord,  Lev.  iii.  5. 
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As  a  distemper  gross,  to  air  as  gross, 

And  mortal  food  ;  as  may  dispose  him  best    , 

For  dissolution  wrought  by  sin,  that  first  55 

Distempered  all  things,  and  of  incorrupt 

Corrupted.     I  at  first  with  two  fair  gifts 

Created  him  endow'd ;  with  happiness 

And  immortality :  that  fondly  lost, 

This  other  served  but  to  eternize  woe  ;  60 

Till  I  provided  death  ;  so  death  becomes 

His  final  remedy,  and,  after  life. 

Tried  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refined 

By  faith  and  faithful  works,  to  second  life, 

Waked  in  the  renovation  of  the  just,  65 

Resigns  him  up  with  Heavhi  and  Earth  renewM. 

But  let  us  call  to  synod  all  the  Blest 

Through  Heav'n's  wide  bounds  ;  from  them  I  will  not  hide 

My  judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed. 

As  how  with  peccant  Angels  late  they  saw,  70 

And  in  their  state,  tho'  firm,  stood  more  confirm'd. 

He  ended  ;  and  the  Son  gave  signal  high 
To  the  bright  minister  that  watch'd.     He  blew 
His  trumpet  (heard  in  Oreb  since,  perhaps. 
When  God  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more  75 

To  sound  at  general  doom)  :  th'  angelic  blast 
Fill'd  all  the  regions.     From  their  blissful  bow'rs 
Of  amaranthine  shade,  fountain  or  spring, 
By  the  waters  of  life,  where'er  they  sat 

In  fellowships  of  joy,  the  sons  of  light  80 

Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high. 
And  took  their  seats  ;  till  from  his  throne  supreme 
Th'  Almighty  thus  pronounced  his  Sov'reign  will : 

0  Sons !  like  one  of  us  Man  is  become, 

53.  Sin  having  rendered  man  gross,  he  is  now  to  he  thrust  out  into  the  air 
as  f  rofis,  or  impure,  ill  adapted  to  perpetuate  life ;  he  is  also  condemned  to 
mortal  food,  or  that  which  promotes  mortality.     See  lines  284,  285. 

74.  Oreb:  Horeb.     Exod.  xx.  18;  1  Cor.  xv.  52;  1  Thess.  iv.  16. 

78.  Amaranthine :  Unfading,  undecaying,  III.  353. 
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To  know  both  good  and  evil,  nnoe  his  tasto  85 

Of  that  defended  fruit ;  but  let  him  boast 

His  knowledge  of  good  lost,  and  evil  got : 

Happier,  had  it  sufficed  him  to  have  known 

Good  by  itself,  and  evil  not  all. 

He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite,  80 

My  motions  in  him.     Longer  than  they  move, 

His  heart  I  know  how  variable  and  vain 

Self-left.     Lest  therefore  his  now  bolder  hand 

Reach  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 

And  live  for  ever  (dream  at  least  to  live  95 

For  ever)  to  remove  him  I  decree, 

And  send  him  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 

The  ground  whence  he  was  taken,  fitter  soil. 

Michael,  this  my  behest  have  thou  in  charge : 
Take  to  thee  from  among  the  Cherubim  100 

Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriors,  lest  the  Fiend, 
Or  in  behalf  of  Man,  or  to  invade 
Vacant  possession,  some  new  trouble  raise. 
Haste  thee,  and  from  the  Paradise  of  God, 
Without  remorse,  drive  out  the  sinful  pair,  105 

(From  hallow'd  ground  th'  unholy),  and  denounce 
To  them  and  to  their  progeny,  from  thence 
Perpetual  banishment.     Yet,  lest  they  faint 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urged. 

For  I  behold  them  soften'd,  and  with  tears  110 

Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terror  hide. 


86.  Defended :  Forbidden,  from  drfendre,  a  French  word. 

91.  Longer  than,  4^. :  After  my  motions  within  him  cease.  > 

99.  Behest :  Command.    As  Michael  was  the  principal  angel  employe 
in  driving  the  rebel  angels  out  of  Heaven,  so  he  was  the  most  proper  to  expel 
our  first  parents  too  out  of  Paradise. — N. 

105.  Rmoru:  Pity. 

111.  Their  exceee,  Sft-  •'  God  is  here  represented  as  pitying  our  first  parents, 
and  even  while  he  is  ordering  Michael  to  drive  them  out  of  Paradise,  orders 
him  at  the  same  time  to  hide  all  terror ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  chooses 
to  speak  of  their  offence  in  the  slightest  manner,  calling  it  only  an 
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'If  patientlj  thy  bidding  they  obey, 

DismiBS  them  not  disconsoUte.     Reveal 

To  Adam  what  shall  oome  in  future  days, 

As  I  shall  thee  enlighten.     Intermix  115 

My  oov'nant  in  the  Woman's  seed  renew'd  ; 

So  send  them  forth,  tho'  sorroiring,  yet  in  peace  ; 

And  on  the  east  side  of  the  garden  place 

Where  entrance  up  from  Eden  easiest  climbs. 

Cherubic  watch,  and  of  a  sword  the  flame  120 

Wide-waving,  all  approach  far  off  to  fright. 

And  guard  all  passage  to  the  tree  of  life, 

Lest  Paradise  a  receptacle  prove 

To  spirits  foul,  and  all  my  trees  their  prey. 

With  whose  stol'n  fruit  Man  once  more  to  delude.  125 

He  ceased ;  and  the  Archangelio  Pow'r  prepared 
For  swift  descent ;  with  him  the  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  Cherubim.     Four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus :  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes,  more  numerous  than  those  130 

Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drowse, 
Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.     Mean  while 
To  re-salute  the  world  with  sacred  light, 

going  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  duty,  by  the  same  met^)hor  as  sin  is  often 
called  tra$isgrt$sion. — N. 

128-33.  Four  facet  each,  4^. ;  Ezekiel  says  that  ^^  every  one  had  four  facn^^ 
z.  14.  The  poet  adds,  "^  Four  faces  each  had  like  a  douUe  JanusP  Janus  was  a 
king  (afterwards  a  deity)  of  Italy,  and  is  represented  with  two  fiaices,  to  de- 
note his  great  wisdom,  looking  upon  things  past  and  to  come ;  and  the  men- 
tion  of  a  well-known  image  with  two  faces,  may  help  to  give  us  the  better 
idea  of  others  with  four.  Ezekiel  says,  x.  12,  ^  And  their  whole  body,  omd 
their  backs,  and  their  hands,  and  their  wings,  toere  full  of  eyes  rotmd  about.  The 
poet  expresses  it  by  a  delightful  metaphor,  "  Ali  their  shape  spangled  wkk 
eyes ;''  and  then  adds  by  way  of  comparison,  ^*  More  numerous  than  thoM  tf 
Argus — a  shepherd  who  had  a  hundred  eyes ;  ^  And  more  wakeful  tham  t9 
drowse,"  as  he  did,  ""charmed  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed''  (132V- 
is,  the  pastoral  pipe  made  of  reeds,  as  was  that  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  who 
was  employed  by  Jupiter  to  lull  Argus  asleep,  and  kill  him,  or  his  opiate  rti 
(133),  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  with  which  he  could  give  sleep  to 
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Leucothea  waked,  and  with  fresh  dews  imbalm'd  135 

The  Earth ;  when  Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons,  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair  ;  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  link'd  : 
Which  thus  to  Eve  his  welcome  words  renew'd*  140 

Eve,  easily  may  faith  admit,  that  all 

•oever  be  pleased.  With  this  pipe  and  this  rod,  he  lulled  Argus  asleep,  and 
cut  off  his  head.  It  is  an  allusion  to  a  celebrated  story  in  Ovid,  Met.  i. 
62d,  &c. : 

'■  Centum  luminibna  cinctum  caput  Argus  habitat.**  &c. 

N. 

Ovid  is  conceived  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  Milton,  among  other 
reasons  from  so  many  of  his  subjects  having  a  relation  to  Scripture,  such  as 
the  creation,  the  deluge,  the  foreshowing  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by 
fire,  &c. 

135.  Leui-othea  waked,  4*^. :  The  white  goddets,  as  the  name  m  Greek  im- 
ports ;  the  same  with  Matuta  in  Latin,  as  Cicero  affirms ;  and  this  is  the 
early  morning  that  ushers  in  the  Aurora  rosy  with  the  sunbeams,  according 
to  Lucretius,  v.  655 : 

'^  Tempore  item  certo  roseam  Matnta  per  orat 
jfltheris  Aurora  defert.  et  lamina  pandit." 

This  is  the  last  morning  in  the  poem — the  mommg  of  the  fatal  day 
whereon  our  first  parents  were  expelled  out  of  Paradise.  According  to  the 
best  calculation  we  can  make,  this  is  the  eleventh  day  of  the  poem ;  we  mean 
of  that  part  of  it  which  is  transacted  within  the  sphere  of  day. 

But  Addison  reckons  only  ten  days  to  the  action  of  the  poem,  supposing 
that  our  first  parents  were  expelled  out  of  Paradise  the  very  next  day  after 
the  fall.     Bishop  Newton  shows  this  to  be  an  error. 

But  indeed  the  poet  is  not  very  exact  in  the  computation  of  time,  and  per- 
haps he  affected  some  obscurity  in  this  particular,  and  did  not  choose  to  de- 
fine, as  the  Scripture  itself  has  not  defined,  how  soon  after  the  fall  it  was  that 
our  first  parents  were  driven  out  of  Paradise. — N. 

140.  Which  refers  to  Adam.  An  ingenious  writer,  quoted  by  Newton, 
descants  u{x)n  the  beauty  of  several  of  the  lines  that  follow;  of  141,  in 
which  the  last  five  words  are  alliterated  with  the  same  vowel,  a ;  of  143,  in 
the  solemn  pause  after  the  first  syllable,  hut,  and  the  c?Rsura  upon  the  mono- 
syllable U9  that  follows;  of  150,  in  the  word  kneefd,  followed,  as  it  is  by  a 
pause,  the  effect  of  which  is  such,  that  we  actually  see  Adam  upon  his  knees 
before  the  offended  Deity,  while,  by  the  concluding  words  of  the  paragraph, 
bending  hiM  ear,  infinite  goodness  is  visibly  represented  to  our  eyes,  as  inclin- 
ing to  hearken  to  the  prayers  of  this  penitent  creature. 
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TIm  p>od  vliicli  we  eojoj,  froB  HttT^  detneaJh ; 

Bnt  that  from  w  a«ght  iboaM  mtomd  to  HeAT^ 

80  prevalent  u  to  eooeoni  tbe  amd 

Of  God  high-Uett,  or  to  indine  hit  win,  145 

Hard  to  belief  naj  ieem ;  jet  thii  will  pnjrer, 

Or  one  ihort  <igh  of  hamaii  breathy  ufhome 

E?^  to  the  teat  of  God !    For  once  I  aonglA 

Bj  pnjtt  th'  offended  Dettj  to  appease, 

Kaeel'd,  and  bdbre  him  hnmUed  all  mj  heart,  100 

Methoogiit  I  nw  him  placable  and  mild, 

Bending  hit  ear !    PersiUMion  in  me  grew 

That  I  waa  heard  with  &Toar !     Peaee  retom'd 

Home  to  my  breast,  and  to  my  memoiy 

His  promise,  that  thy  seed  shall  bmise  onr  fbe ;  156 

Whieh,  then  not  minded  in  dismay,  yet  now 

Assares  me  that  the  bitterness  of  death 

Is  past,  and  we  shall  live  !     Whence  hail  to  thee, 

Etc,  lightly  call'd  mother  of  all  mankind, 

Mother  of  all  things  living  ;  since  by  thee  160 

Man  is  to  live,  and  all  things  live  for  Man  ! 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  sad  demeanour  meek  ; 
111  worthy  I  such  title  should  belong 
To  me  transgressor,  who',  for  thee  ordain M 
A  help,  became  thy  snare !     To  me  reproach  165 

Rather  belongs,  distrust,  and  all  dispraise  ! 
But  infinite  in  pardon  was  my  Judge, 
That  I,  who  first  brought  death  on  all,  am  graced 
The  source  of  life ;  next  favourable  thou, 
Who  highly  thus  to  entitle  me  vouchsaTst,  170 

Far  other  name  deserving.     But  the  field 
To  labour  calls  us,  now  with  sweat  imposed, 
Though  after  sleepless  night ;  for,  see,  the  mom, 

146-7.  WUlprtttftr :  Will  prayer  da    It  will  be  up-bome. 

157.  The  ^Uttmet  of  dtaih  it  poind:  These  are  the  words  of  Agag, 
1  Sam.  zv.  33. 

159.  Eve  is  fVom  a  Hebrew  word  signifyinf  life  or  to  live,  and  was  applied 
fh>m  the  first  in  anticipation  of  the  event  of  her  becoming  the  **  mother  of 
all  living." 
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All  unoonoernM  with  onr  nnrei^t,  begins 

Her  rosy  progress  smiling ;  let  us  forth  ;  175 

I  never  from  thy  side  henceforth  to  stray, 

Where'er  our  day's  work  lies,  though  now  enjoin 'd 

Laborious,  till  day  droop.     While  here  we  dwell, 

What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  ? 

Here  let  us  live,  though  in  fall'n  state,  content.  180 

So  spake,  so  wish'd  much-humbled  Eve,  but  Fate 
Subscribed  not.     Nature  first  gave  signs,  impress'd 
On  bird,  beast,  air ;  air  suddenly  eclipsed 
After  short  blush  of  mom :  nigh  in  her  sight 
The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop'd  from  his  aery  tour,  185 

Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove. 
Down  from  a  hill  the  beast  that  reigns  in  woods, 
First  hunter  then,  pursued  a  gentle  brace. 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind  : 
Direct  to  th'  eastern  gate  was  bent  their  flight.  190 

Adam  observed,  and  with  his  eye  the  chase 
Pursuing,  not  unmoved,  to  Eve  thus  spake  : 

O  Eve,  some  further  change  awaits  us  nigh, 

175.  Her  roty progrttt  smiling:  Compare  135;  where  Leucaihea  is  spoken 
of  as  the  most  early  morning  that  ushers  in  the  Aurora.  She  was  pale  and 
whUe  before,  but  now  she  is  roty  red,  with  the  nearer  approach  of  the  sun- 
beams. The  expression  of  the  mom's  beginning  her  progrest  seems  to  b« 
copied  from  Shakspeare,  Henry  IV.  Act.  3 : 

" the  heavenly  harveti'd  team 

Begint  bis  golden  jtrogres$  in  the  east"  N. 

182.  Subscribed  not :  Did  not  agree  to  it ;  from  subscriber j  to  under- write. 

185.  The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop'd,  S^. :  The  eagle  ;  sometimes  called  the  king 
of  birds,  from  bis  great  strength,  the  elevation  to  which  he  flies,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements.  Stoop'd  is  a  participle,  and  means,  coming  down 
an  his  prey.  An  event  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  represented  by  the  poets  as 
ominous,  as  by  Virgil,  iEn.  i.  393. 

These  omens,  says  Newton,  have  a  singular  beauty  here,  as  they  show  the 
change  that  is  produced  among  animals,  as  well  as  the  change  that  is  going 
to  be  made  in  the  condition  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  nothing  could  be  in- 
vented more  apposite  and  proper  for  this  purpose.  An  eagle,  pursuing  two 
beautiful  birds,  and  a  lion  chasing  a  fine  hart  and  hind,  and  both  to  the  eastern 
gate  of  Paradise,  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  to  be  driven  out  by  the  angel  at 
the  eaatem  gate  of  Paradise. 

193-211.  Some  further  change,  ifc.:  The  conferenoe  of  Adam  and  Eve  it 
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Which  Hcay'n  by  these  mute  signs  in  nature  shews, 

Forerunners  of  his  purpose,  or  to  warn  195 

Us  haplj,  too  secure  of  our  dbcharge 

From  penalty,  because  from  death  released 

Some  days.     How  long,  and  what  tiU  then  our  life 

Who  knows  ?  or  more  than  this,  that  we  are  dust, 

And  thither  must  return,  and  be  no  more  ?  200 

Why  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight, 

Of  flight  pursued  in  th'  air,  and  o'er  the  ground 

One  way  the  self-same  hour  ?     Why  in  the  east 

Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course,  and  morning  light 

More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws  205 

O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white. 

And  slow  descends,  with  something  heav'nly  fraught  ? 

He  crr'd  not ;  for  by  this  the  heav'nly  bands 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 

In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt ;  210 

A  glorious  apparition,  had  not  doubt 
And  carnal  fear  that  day  dimm'd  Adam's  eye. 
Not  that  more  glorious,  when  the  Angels  met 
Jacob  in  Mahanaim,  where  he  saw 
The  field  pavilionM  with  his  guardians  bright ;  215 

full  of  moving  sentiments.  Upon  their  going  abroad,  after  the  melancholy 
night  which  they  had  passed  together,  they  discover  the  lion  and  the  eagle, 
each  of  them  pursuing  their  prey  towards  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise. 
There  is  a  double  beauty  in  this  incident,  not  only  as  it  presents  great  and 
just  omens,  which  are  always  agreeable  in  poetry,  but  as  it  expresses  that 
enmity  which  was  now  produced  in  the  animal  creation.  The  poet,  to  show 
the  like  clianges  in  nature,  as  well  as  to  grace  his  story  with  a  noble  prodig}'. 
represents  tlie  sun  in  an  eclipse.  This  particular  incident  has  likewise  a 
fine  p fleet  upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader  in  regard  to  what  follows; 
for  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  is  under  an  eclipse,  a  bright  cloud  descends 
in  the  western  quarter  of  the  heavens,  filled  with  a  host  of  angels,  and  more 
luminous  than  the  sun  itself  The  whole  theatre  of  nature  is  darkened 
that  this  glorious  appearance  may  shine  with  all  its  lustre  and  magnificence. 
—A. 

209.  Sky  of  jaaper :  Resembling  the  colours  of  the  precious  stone  of  that 
name. 

214.  Mahanaim :  Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2. 
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Nor  that  whioh  on  the  flaming  mount  appeared 

In  Dothan,  coverM  with  a  camp  of  fire, 

Against  the  Syrian  king,  who,  to  surprise 

One  man,  assassin-like,  had  levied  war, 

War  unproclaimM.     The  princely  Hierarch  220 

In  their  bright  stand  there  left  his  Pow'rs  to  seize 

Possession  of  the  garden ;  he  alone. 

To  find  where  Adam  shclterM,  took  his  way, 

Not  unperceived  of  Adam,  whom  to  Eve, 

While  the  great  visitant  approach  M,  thus  spake  :  225 

Eve,  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 
Of  us  will  soon  determine,  or  impose 
New  laws  to  be  observed ;  for  I  descry 
From  yonder  blazing  cloud  that  veils  the  hill. 
One  of  the  heav'nly  host,  and  by  his  gait  230 

None  of  the  meanest ;  some  great  Potentate 
Or  of  the  Thrones  above  ;  such  majesty 
Invests  his  coming  ;  yet  not  terrible. 
That  I  should  fear,  nor  sociably  mild. 

As  Raphael,  that  I  should  much  confide  ;  235 

But  solemn  and  sublime  ;  whom  not  to  offend, 
With  reverence  I  must  meet,  and  thou  retire. 

He  ended :  and  th'  Arch-Angel  soon  drew  nigh, 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 

Clad  to  meet  man.     Over  his  lucid  arms  240 

A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd, 

217.  Dothan:  2  Kings  vi.  13,  14. 

219.  One  man :  Elisha,  who  had  provoked  the  anger  of  the  king  of  Syria 
by  disclosing  his  designs  to  the  king  of  Israel. 

238-50.  Th*  archangel  soon^  Src. :  It  may  be  observed  how  properly  t'  • 
poet,  who  always  suits  his  parts  to  the  actors  whom  he  introduces,  has  em- 
ployed Michael  in  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise.  The 
archangel,  on  this  occasion  neither  appears  in  his  proper  shape,  nor  in  the 
familiar  manner  with  which  Raphael,  the  sociable  spirit,  entertained  the 
father  of  mankind  before  the  fall.  His  person,  his  port,  and  behaviour,  are 
suitable  to  a  spirit  of  the  highest  rank,  and  exquisitely  described  in  this  pos- 
sage. — A. 

241.  Purple:  The  colour   worn   by  distinguished   persons  among  the 
21  E  E 
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Liyelier  than  MeUboMUi,  or  the  grain 

Of  Sanra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 

In  time  of  truce  ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof ; 

His  starry  helm  unbuckled  shew'd  him  prime  945 

In  manhood  where  youth  ended.     By  his  side, 

As  in  a  glistVing  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 

Satan's  dire  dread ;  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 

Adam  bowM  low :  He,  kingly,  from  his  state 

Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared  :  250 

Adam,  Heav'n's  highest  behest  no  preface  needs : 
Sufficient  that  thy  pray'rs  are  heard,  and  Death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure,  many  days 

Giv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may'st  repent,  255 

And  one  bad  act,  with  many  deeds  well  done, 
May'st  cover :  well  may  then  thy  Lord,  appeased, 

ancients.    Near  MeHbaa,  in  Thessaly,  was  found  a  species  of  fish,  from 
which  was  extracted  a  celebrated  scarlet  dye. 

342.  Grain  of  Sarra :  Dye  of  Tyre,  Sarra  being  the  earlier  Latin  name 
of  Tyre.    This  dye  was  derived  from  a  sbelUfish,  and  was  highly  valued. 

This  beautiful  and  highly-prized  colour  of  purple,  which  was  so  ex- 
tensively appropriated  as  the  hue  of  royal  robes,  was  kno^'n  as  a  dye,  in 
the  days  of  Moses.  A  later  period,  however,  has  been  fixed  for  the  dis- 
covery of  this  dye,  by  fabulous  antiquity.  The  honour  has  been  given  to 
Tyrian  Hercules.  The  tradition  is,  that  when  this  hero  was  walking  one 
day  on  the  sea  shore,  with  a  nymph  of  whom  he  was  enanooured,  his  dog 
found  a  shell,  which,  being  pressed  with  hunger,  he  broke,  and  the  liquid 
which  ran  from  the  expiring  fish  within,  stained  his  mouth  with  so  beautiful 
a  colour,  that  the  fair  damsel,  charmed  with  it,  declared  to  her  lover  that 
she  would  see  him  no  more,  till  he  brought  her  a  dress  dyed  the  none 
colour.     Duncan  on  the  Seasons,  vol.  iv.  188. 

244.  Iris^  Sfc. :  Iris  was  goddess  of  the  rainbow.  The  clause  means  that 
the  threads  crossing  the  warp  had  the  colour  of  the  rainbow,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  colours. 

248.  Jnd  in  hi*  hand  (was  held)  the  spear :  The  verb  Aufi^  applies  well 
only  to  sword. 

254.  Defeated  in  his  intended  art  of  seizure. 

257.  Mayst  cover :  Good  poetry,  but  corrupt  theology.  The  blood  of  the 
Messiah,  and  not  our  good  deeds,  forms  the  only  Scriptural  covering  for  oor 
bad  deeds.     It  was  with  reference  to  the  future  shedding  of  that  blood,  that 


Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacioos  chum  ; 

But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 

Pemuts  not.     To  remove  tbee  I  am  come,  2b0 

And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth,  to  till 

The  ground  whence  tbou  wast  taken  ;  fitter  soil. 

He  added  not ;  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-strnok,  with  chilliag  gnpe  of  sorrow  stood, 
That  all  his  senses  boand.     Eve,  who  onseen,  265 

Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament, 
Disoover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire, 

0  oneipected  stroke,  worse  than  of  Deatti ! 
Host  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise  !  thus  leave 

WIT  fint  parents  were  admitted  lo  iavour,  and  redeemed  from  dealb  in  its 
hi^Mt  peiuU  aeiiK.  Milton,  ia  the  Third  Book  (:J03-13,  337-11,  38S-<)»| 
hss  pveo  tbe  correct  view  of  the  divine  method  of  covering  our  bad  def  fb. 

858.  flrfur:    Reliniment. 

aw.  Wliea  Michael  announces  to  Adam  and  Eve  the  necenitr  of  their 
immediate  departure  from  the  garden  of  Kden,  the  poet'i  art  in  precerving 
tbe  decorum  of  (he  Iwo  characlera  is  very  remarkable.  Eve,  in  all  the  vio- 
tence  of  ungovernable  sorrow,  brealu  forth  into  a  pathetic  apostrophe  ta 
Paradise.  Adsm  eipioses  without  a  figure  his  regret  for  being  banished 
*■ '"•"  1^1*  !>■]>«'  pls".  <»■'  """I 

The  Dse  of  tbe  apostrophe  in  the  one  case,  and  its  ominion  in  the  other. 
Dot  onlj  gives  a  beautiful  varietj  to  the  style,  but  also  marks  that  superior 
deration  and  composure  of  mind  by  which  the  poet  had  all  along  diatin- 
goisbed  the  character  of  Adam, — Bkattik, 

96«-7&.  Mul  Ilkit*liavilhK,FaTaditt:  The  highest  degree  of  tbe  ligure 
of  pnsonificstion,  is  that  wherein  inanimate  objects  are  introduced,  not  only 
as  feeling  and  acting,  but  as  speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening  when 
we  address  ouraelves  to  them. 

AJl  strong  pesiioiu  prompt  us  lo  use  this  figure.  Not  only  love,  anger, 
ssd  indignation,  but  even  those  which  >ie  seemingly  more  dispiriting,  such 
as  griefl  remorse,  and  melancholy.  For  all  passions  struggle  for  vent,  and, 
if  the]'  can  find  no  other  object,  will,  rather  than  be  silent,  pour  themselves 
forth  to  woods,  and  rocks,  and  the  most  insensible  things ;  especially  if  these 
be  in  an;  way  connected  with  the  causes  and  objects  that  have  thrown  tbe 
mind  Into  this  agitation.  Of  this  figure  Milloti  has  here  furnished  an  ex- 
tnnnely  fine  example,  in  the  moving,  tender,  and  womanly  address  which 
Eve  makes  to  Paradise,  just  before  she  is  compelled  to  leave  it. — Blaib. 
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Thee,  natiTe  soil !  these  hsppy  walks  aad  shades,  270 

Fit  haunt  of  Qods !  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 

Quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 

That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both  !     0  flow^ 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 

My  early  visitation,  and  my  last  275 

At  e'en,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 

From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names. 

Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount  ? 

Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bower !  by  me  adomM  .    280 

With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 

How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 

Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 

And  wild  ?     How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air, 

Less  pure,  accustom 'd  to  immortal  fruits  ?  285 

Whom  thus  the  Angel  interrupted  mild  : 
Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  heart 

.  70-71.  Fit  haunt  rf  godt :  To  men  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  hH,  to 
Wbom  the  excitements  of  conflict  and  conquest  are  necessary,  and  who  will 
not  be  happy  unless  they  can  ^*  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm,*' 
the  Paradise  of  Eden  may  seem  insipid,  and  the  loss  of  it  no  great  privation, 
merely  as  a  condition  of  life.  But  to  those  to  whom  the  strifes  of  men  are 
hateful ;  who  faint  beneath  the  curse  of  life ;  who  are  cut  off  from  sim  and 
air  by  the  necessities  of  daily  toil ;  or  who  groan  under  the  burden  of  their 
sins,  the  repose,  the  rest,  the  happiness  of  Eden,  glorified  by  the  presence  of 
God,  appears  beyond  all  measure  inviting,  and  well  may  they  cry,  **  Oh. 
Adam,  what  hast  thou  done,  to  lose  thy  children  so  fair  a  heritage.'* — K. 

27J.  Day:  Period. 

279.  Ambro$ial :  Delightful.  It  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
immortal.  Ambrosia  denoted  the  food  on  which  the  pagan  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  subsist,  and  to  which,  along  with  nectar,  their  immortality  was  at- 
iri  bated. 

ys.*).  Arrustomed  to  immortal  fruits :  Accustomed  to  that  which  prodocei 
immortal  fruits.  It  is  implied  that  the  less  pure  air  of  the  obscure  and  ifSi 
regions  of  the  lower  world,  or  less  elevated  parts  of  the  earth  around  the  hill 
of  Paradise,  must  produce  less  wholesome  fruits  and  bring  about  an  unhappy 
change  in  their  condition. 
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Tims  OTer-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine  ; 

Thy.  going  is  not  lonely  ;  with  thee  goes  290 

Thy  husband  ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound. 

Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil. 

Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recov'ring,  and  his  scatter'd  spirits  return'd, 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  address'd :  295 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  Thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  high'st,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes  !  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us.     What  besides  300 

Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair. 
Our  fridlty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring  ; 
Departure  from  this  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 

Familiar  to  our  eyes  ;  all  places  else  305 

Inhospitable  appear  and  desolate  ; 
Nor  knowing  us  nor  known :  and  if  by  prayer 
Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  Him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease  ^ 

To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries.  310 

But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind. 
Blown  stijQing  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth  : 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 
Thb  most  afflicts  me,  that  departing  hence,  215 

As  from  his  fsLce  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

315-33.  T^tf  moit  afflicts^  tfc. :  Adam's  speech  abounds  with  thoughis 
which  are  equally  moving,  but  of  a  more  masculine  and  elevated  turn  than 
those  of  Eve.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  sublime  and  poetical  than 
this  passage. — A. 

The  circumstance  here  named  indicates  the  piety  of  Adam.  The  presence 
of  God  was  to  him  the  chief  attraction  of  Paradise.  It  is  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  Heaven,  and  on  earth  should  be  diligently  sought.  "^  Adam  grieves,'' 
as  Pope  remarks,  "•  that  he  must  leave  a  place  where  he  had  conversed  with 
God  and  his  angels ;  but  Eve  laments  that  she  shall  never  more  behold  the 
fine  flowers  of  Eden.  Here  Adam  mourns  Uke  a  man,  and  Eve  like  a 
woman." 
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Hk Ucwed  eoot^bMM.    Hmlcodd 

With  worship  place  bj  pkee  «Imi«  k 

Pretence  dhine,  and  to  mj  mmn  idale  ; 

Oi  tluf  iBoaBt  ke  ^pcarM ;  mier  ^t 

Stood  TifiUe ;  mmod^  tbete  piiiM  kk 

I  heard  ;  liere  with  hia  al  Aia  inattaiB  tdkM. 

80  manj  gnUfwl  a]tan  1  wooM  rear 

Of  graM J  tiirl^  and  pile  up  evefj  aloae 

Of  hutre  froB  the  brook,  b  mtmorj  995 

Or  aionimieiit  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Oler  tweet-flmeDing  gnma,  and  fruita  aad  lav^ 

Ib  joader  nether  world,  where  dudl  I  aedc 

His  bright  appearaoeei^  or  footstep  traoe  ? 

For  thoogh  I  fled  him  angiy,  jet  reeaD'd  880 

To  life  prolongM  and  promised  raee,  1  now 

Gladiv  behold,  thoogh  bat  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  jdorv,  aod  far  off  his  steps  adore. 

To  whom  tbas  Michael,  with  regard  benign  : 
Adam,  thou  koow^st  Heav'D  his,  and  all  the  Earth  ;  335 

Not  thia  rock  onlj.     His  omnipresence  fills 
Land,  tcAy  and  air,  and  everj  kind  that  lires, 
Fomented  bj  his  yirtnal  powV  and  warmM. 
All  th'  earth  he  gave  thee  to  possess  and  mle : 
No  despicable  gift :  sonuise  not  then  SIC 

His  presence  to  these  narrow  bounds  confined 
Of  Paradise  or  Eden.     This  had  been 
Perhaps  thy  capital  seat,  from  whence  had  spread 

32<'>.  In  memory  of  the  placet  where  God  appeared  to  himself;  ni  maim 
ment  to  future  age§ — ^that  is,  to  admonish  or  instruct  posteritj  of  the  sam 
thing.  The  patriarchs  were  accustomed  to  raise  altars,  to  remind  them  o 
the  places  where  God  had  condescended  to  reveal  himself  to  them  bjaoB 
ads  of  distinguishing  favour,  Gen.  zi.  7 ;  xxv.  25. 

niVU.  Skirtt :  An  allusion  to  Exod.  zxxiii  22,  23. 

:i:iA.  Hit:  Is  his. 

:i:i7'-;iN.  Fomented  by  hii  vhrtwd  power:  Advanced  in  growth  hj  pom 
wHtih  it  ^rariout^  though  not  sensible,  not  exerted  thiongh  material  orfan 
ami  fUtt  n*f ry  kind  that  livet.  Acts  zvii.  28 :  **  In  him  we  live  and  move  ai 
havii  tiur  being.*' 
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All  generations,  and  had  hither  oome 

From  all  the  ends  of  th'  earth,  to  celebrate  345 

And  rev'rence  thee,  their  great  progenitor. 

But  this  pre-eminence  thou^st  lost ;  brought  do?m 

To  dwell  on  even  ground  now  with  thy  sons. 

Tet  doubt  not,  but  in  valley  and  in  plain 

Ood  is  as  here,  and  will  be  found  alike  350 

Present,  and  of  his  presence  many  a  sign  - 

Still  foUoiring  thee,  still  compassing  thee  round 

With  goodness  and  paternal  love,  his  face 

Express,  and  of  his  steps  the  track  divine  : 

Which,  that  thou  may'st  believe,  and  be  confirm 'd  355 

Ere  thou  from  hence  depart,  know  I  am  sent 

To  shew  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 

To  thee  and  to  thy  offspring.     Good  with  bad 

Expect  to  hear,  supernal  grace  contending 

With  sinfulness  of  men  ;  thereby  to  learn  360 

True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 

And  pious  sorrow,  equally  inured 

By  moderation  either  state  to  bear. 

Prosperous  or  adverse  :  so  shalt  thou  lead 

Safest  thy  life,  and,  best  prepared,  endure  365 

Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.     Ascend 

This  hill.     Let  Eve  (for  I  have  drench'd  her  eyes) 

Here  sleep  below,  while  thou  to  foresight  wak'st ; 

As  once  thou  sleptst,  while  she  to  life  was  formed. 

To  whom  thus  Adam  gratefully  reply'd  :  370 

Aflocnd  ;  I  follow  thee,  safe  Guide,  the  path 
Thou  lead'st  me,  and  to  the  hand  of  Heav'n  submit. 
However  chastening  ;  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breast,  arming  to  overcome 

353-54.  Fact  txprtw :  Countenance  revealed,  or  his  fiivour  manifested. 

359.  Supernal:  Celestial. 

367.  Drenched  her  eyes  :  Made  an  application  to  her  eyes. 

373-74.  Turn  my  obvious  (unprotected,  open)  brecut ;   arming  (preparing) 

l»  •MTCome  by  suffering ;  as  Virgil  says : 

"  Quicquid  trlt,  luperaiida  omnii  fortaBS  forendo  Mt.'* 

JBn.  T.  710. 
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By  snff  VtQgy  and  earn  real  from  labour  won,  S75 

If  00  I  maj  attain.    So  both  aacend 

In  the  Tisiona  of  God.    It  was  a  hill 

Of  Paradise  the  higfaeaty  from  whose  top 

The  hemisphere  of  earth  in  clearest  ken 

StretchM  out  to  th'  amplest  reach  of  prospect  lay.  380 

Not  higher  that  hill  nor  wider,  looking  round, 

Whereon  for  diff'rent  cause  the  Temptor  set 

Oar  second  Adam  in  the  wilderness, 

To  shew  him  all  earth's  kingdoms  and  their  glory. 

HiB  eye  might  there  command  wherever  stood  385 

City  of  old  or  modem  fame,  the  seat 

376.  8o  baik  lueemeL,  jfc. :  The  angel  leads  Adam  to  the  higheit  momit  io 
ParMliae,  mod  Ujn  before  him  the  hemiajdiere,  as  a  proper  stage  for  tbow 
visions  which  were  represented  to  be  upon  it  Adam's  vision,  unlike  thst 
of  VirgiPs  hero  in  the  iEneid.  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  tribe  of  man- 
kind,  but  extends  to  the  whole  species. — A. 

386-410.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Milton  in  this  passage  seeks  to  dU- 
play  learning;  for  the  kind  of  learning  here  employed  is  not  of  a  very  high 
order ;  but  his  design  was,  by  a  detail  of  many  particular  countries  and 
prominent  places,  to  inipre««  more  strongly  on  the  miiH)  of  the  reader  the 
statement  made  in  the  previous  lines,  or  to  give  a  more  just  idea  of  the 
great  extent  of  prospect  afforded  to  the  eye  of  Adam. 

387.  From  the  destined  walls,  ^c. :  He  first  takes  a  view  of  Asia,  and  there 
of  the  northern  parts,  the  destined  trails,  not  yet  in  being,  but  designed  to  be 
(which  is  to  be  understood  of  all  the  rest) :  of  Cambaltk,  attU  of  Catkaian  Gbn, 
the  principal  city  of  Cathay,  a  province  of  Tartary,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
Chams ;  and  Samarcandy  by  Oxus,  the  chief  city  of  Zagathaian  Tartary 
near  the  river  Oxus.  Temirs  throne :  The  birth-place  and  royal  reaidence 
of  Tamerlane. 

From  the  northern  he  passes  to  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Asia 
(390)  to  Paquin,  or  Peih'n,  of  Simean  kmgs^  the  royal  city  of  China,  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Sin  e  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  thence  to  ^fpra  ami 
Lahore,  two  great  cities  in  the  empire  of  the  great  Mogul^  down  to  the  goldem 
Chersonese  (392) ,  that  is,  Malacca,  the  most  southern  promontory  of  the 
East  Indies,  so  called  on  account  of  its  riches,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  Chersoneses,  or  peninsulas,  or  where  the  Persian  in  Erhaian  sal.  Ec- 
batan,  formerly  the  capital  city  of  Persia,  or  tinee  m  Hispahan.  the  capital 
city  at  present,  or  where  the  Russian  Czar^  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  m  Jfesro^ 
the  metropolis  of  all  Russia  (formerly);  or  the  sultan  m  Bixanee  (395),  the 
Grand  Seignior,  in  Constantinople,  formerly  Bjrzantium.  J^rhestan  bom :  At 
the  Turks  came  from  Turchestan,  a  province  of  Tartary.    He  reckons  these 
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Of  mightiest  empire,  from  the  destined  walls 

Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathaian  Can, 

And  Samarcand  by  Oxus,  Temir^s  throne, 

To  Paquin  of  Sinsean  kings,  and  thence  390 

To  Agra  and  Lahore  of  great  Mogul, 

Down  to  the  golden  Chersonese,  or  where 

The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  sat,  or  since       « 

In  Hispahan,  or  where  the  Russian  Czar 

In  Moscow,  or  the  Sultan  in  Bizance,  395 

Turchestan-born  ;  nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 

Th'  empire  of  Negus  to  his  utmost  port 

Ercoco,  and  the  less  maritime  kings, 

Mombaza,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 

And  Sofala,  thought  Ophir,  to  the  realm  400 

Of  Congo,  and  Angola  farthest  south  : 

Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  to  Atlas  mount, 

The  kingdoms  of  Almansor,  Fez,  and  Sus, 

Morocco,  and  Algiers,  and  Trcmisen : 

On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  sway  405 

to  Asia,  as  they  are  adjoining,  and  a  great  part  of  their  territories  lies  ii 
Aria. — N. 

396.  Nor  could  hit  eye^  4^. :  He  passes  now  into  Africa.  Nor  could  hiM  eyr 
wA  ken  (discover)  th^  empire  of  Negus  :  The  Upper  Ethiopia,  or  the  land  of 
the  Abyssinians,  subject  to  one  sovereign,  styled  in  their  own  language, 
Negut^  or  king,  and  by  the  Europeans,  Prester  John,  to  his  utmoU  port  ErcocOj 
or  Erquico,  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  northeast  boundary  of  the  Abyssian  empire, 
and  the  lest  maritime  kings^  the  lesser  kingdoms  on  the  sea  coast,  Mombaza^ 
and  Qjuiloa^  and  Melind,  all  near  the  line  (equinoctial)  in  Zanguebar,  a  great 
region  of  the  lower  Ethiopia  on  the  Eastern  or  Indian  Sea,  and  subject  to 
the  Portuguese,  ^nd  Sofala,  thought  Ophir  (400),  another  kingdom  and  city 
00  the  same  sea,  mistaken  by  some  for  Ophir,  whence  Solomon  brought 
^Id,  to  the  realm  of  Congo  (401) ,  a  kingdom  in  the  lower  Ethiopia  on  the 
western  shore,  as  the  others  were  on  the  eastern,  and  Angola  farthest  souths 
another  kingdom  south  of  Congo ;  or  thence  from  Niger  flood  (402) ,  the  river 
Niger,  that  divides  Negroland  into  two  parts,  to  Jitlas  Mount  in  the  most 
wectem  parts  of  Africa;  tlu  kingdoms  (^ »Slmansor,\he  countries  over  which 
Mmammr  was  king,  namely,  Fez  and  Sus,  Morocco  andjUgiers^andTVemiam^ 
all  kin^ioms  in  Barbary. — N. 

405.  On  Europe  thence,  ifc. :  After  Africa  he  comes  to  Europe.  Jnd 
whvt  Borne  teat  to  sway  the  world :  The  less  is  said  of  Europe  as  it  is  so  well 

21* 
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The  world.    In  spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw 

Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montesame, 

And  Cuflco  in  Pern,  the  rieher  seat 

Of  Atabalipa,  and  jet  nnspoilM 

Ooiana,  whose  great  city  Oeijon^s  sons  410 

Call  El  Dorado ;  bat  to  nobler  sights 

Michael  from  Adam's  eyes  the  film  remofed| 

Which  that  fidse  froit,  that  promised  dearer  flif^t) 

Had  bred  ;  then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  me 

The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see  ;  416 

And  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  instill'd. 

So  deep  the  powV  of  these  ingredients  pieroed| 

E'en  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight. 

That  Adam,  now  enforced  to  close  his  eyes, 

Sunk  down,  and  all  his  spirits  became  entranced ;  480 

But  hiiu  the  gentle  Angel  by  the  hand 

Soon  raised,  and  his  attention  thus  recalled : 

known.  In  »pirit  perhapi  he  alwo  mw :  He  could  not  see  it  otherwite,  as 
America  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe ;  rich  Mexko  in  North  Ame- 
rica, the  ieat  of  Mon/ezume,  who  was  subdued  by  the  Spanish  general,  Cortex; 
mul  Cusco  in  Peru  in  South  America,  the  richer  aeat  tf  Atabaiipa — the  last 
emperor  subdued  by  the  Spanish  general,  Pizarro ;  and  yet  untpoiled  Guiana 
(410),  another  country  of  South  America,  not  then  invaded  and  spoiled,  idlotr 
great  city,  namely,  Manhoa,  Geryon't  eom,  the  Spaniards  from  Geiyon,  an 
ancient  king  of  Spain,  call  El  Dorado^  or  the  golden  city,  on  account  of  its 
riches  and  extent — N. 

411.  But  to  nobler  sights,  S^c. :  These  which  follow  are  nobler  tightt,  being 
not  only  of  cities  and  kingdoms,  but  of  the  principal  actions  of  men  to  the 
final  consummation  of  things ;  and  to  prepare  Adam  for  these  sights,  the 
angel  removed  the  film  from  his  eyes,  as  Pallas  removed  the  mists  fh>m  the 
eyes  of  Diomede,  Iliad  v.  127,  and  as  Venus  did  from  thoee  of  ^neaa,  JEn. 
u.  604,  and  as  the  same  Michael  did  from  those  of  Godfrey,  Taaao,  cant 
zviii.,  stanz.  93.  What  follows  of  Adam's  sinking  down  overpowered,  and 
then  being  raised  again  by  the  hand  gently  by  the  angel,  he  has  copied  from 
Daniel,  x.  8,  &c.,  or  from  Rev.  i.  17. — N. 

414.  Purged  with  euphragy  and  rue :  Cleared  the  oiigans  of  his  sight  with 
me,  and  euphrasy  or  eye-brighi,  so  named  from  its  clearing  virtue^-^H. 
Rue  was  used  in  exorcisms,  and  is  therefore  called  herb  cf  grace  by  Shaki> 
peare. — N. 

419.  Enforced:  Forced. 
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Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes,  and  first  behold 
Th*  effects  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wrought 
In  some  to  spring  from  thee,  who  never  touch 'd  425 

Th'  excepted  tree,  nor  with  the  snake  conspir'd, 
Nor  sinn'd  thy  sin ;  yet  from  that  sin  derive 
Corruption,  to  bring  forth  more  violent  deeds. 

His  eyes  he  open'd,  and  beheld  a  field, 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  whereon  were  sheaves  430 

New  reapM,  the  other  part  sheep-walks  and  folds ; 
In  th'  midst  an  altar  as  the  land-mark  stood. 
Rustic,  of  grassy  sord.     Thither  anon 
A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First  fruits ;  the  green  ear  and  the  yellow  sheaf,  435 

UncuU'd,  as  came  to  hand.     A  shepherd  next, 
More  meek,  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flock 
Choicest  and  best ;  then  sacrificing,  laid 
The  inwards  and  their  fat,  with  incense  strow'd, 
On  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  rites  perform 'd.  440 

422,  &c.  A  prophetic  history,  or  a  revelation  by  vision,  is  here  granted  to 
Adam  respecting  his  future  descendants. 

430.  Tilth:  Tilled. 

434.  jS  iweaty  reaper  (Cain) ,  4rc- :  Compare  the  account  here  given  with 
Gen.  iv.  2,  he.  The  poet  adds  that  Cain  took  the  fruits  unculledj  tu  cam*  to 
handy  whereas  Abel  selected  the  choicett  and  best  of  his  flock ;  and  in  this 
some  interpreters  have  conceived  the  guilt  of  Cain  to  consist.  The  poet 
too  makes  them  ofier  both  upon  the  same  altar,  for  the  word  brought,  in 
Scripture  (which  Milton  likewise  retains),  is  understood  of  their  bringing 
their  oflTerings  to  some  common  place  of  worship ;  and  this  altar  he  makes 
of  turf,  of  grassy  sord  (sward) ,  as  the  first  altars  are  represented  to  be,  and 
describes  the  sacrifice  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Homer.  The  Scripture 
sajTS  only,  that  ^^  the  Lard  had  respect  unto  ^bel  and  to  his  offering ;  but  unto 
Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not  respect J^  The  poet  makes  this  respect  to 
AbePs  offering  to  be  a  fire  from  Heaven  consuming  it.  There  are  several 
instances  of  such  acceptance  in  Scripture.  Cain's  was  not  so  accepted ;  for^ 
says  the  poet,  his  toas  not  sincere. — N. 

The  more  important  reason  for  this  non-acceptance  was,  that  in  AbePs  case 
ther«  was  the  exercise  of  faith  in  God  (probably  in  the  predicted  Messiah, 
indicated  by  the  kind  of  offering  he  presented — an  animal  sacrifice) ,  while, 
in  that  of  Cain  there  was  no  such  faith,  nor  outward  manifestation  of  it. 
Heb.  zi.  4 :  ^^  By  faith  Abel  offered  to  God  a  more  excellent  aaerifice  than 
Cain,"  kc    The  poet  himself  barely  alludes  to  this,  indeed  (458) . 
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Hu  oflPrbg  looa  pit>pitiwit  Ire  fitNB  Hobt'd 

CoBMimed ;  with  lumUa  glBooe  Bud  gmteAil 

The  other's  not,  for  his  was  not  Hnoere; 

Whereat  he  inly  rBfod,  and  as  Uiey  talk*cl. 

Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  stone  445 

That  heat  out  life.     He  fell,  and,  deadly  pale, 

OroanM  out  his  aonl  with  /(oahing  blood  effbaed. 

Much  at  that  sight  was  Adam  in  his  heart 

Dismayed ;  and  thus  in  haste  to  th'  Angel  oiy'd : 

O  Teacher,  some  great  mischief  hath  befell*n  490 

To  that  meek  man,  who  well  had  sacrifieed ! 
Is  piety  thus  and  pure  devotion  paid  ? 

T'  whom  Michael  thus  (he  also  mored)  replyM: 
These  two  are  brethren,  Adam,  and  to  come 
Out  of  thy  loins.     Th'  nnjost  the  jast  hath  slaii,  4S5 

For  envy  that  his  brother's  oflTring  foand       ' 
From  Hoav'n  acceptance  :  but  the  bloody  fact 
Will  be  avenged,  and  th'  other's  faith  approved. 
Lose  no  reward,  though  here  thou  see  him  die 
Rolling  in  dust  and  gore.     To  which  our  sire  :  460 

Alas !  both  for  the  deed  and  for  the  cause ! 
But  have  1  now  seen  Death  ?     Is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust  ?     O  sight 
Of  terror,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold ! 
Horrid  to  think !  how  horrible  to  feel !  465 

To  whom  thus  .Michael :  Death  thon  hast  seen 
In  his  first  shape  on  Man ;  but  many  shapes 

442.  Glance :  Shooting,  darting. 

462.  But  kttve  I  now  neen  death:  That  curiosity  and  natural  horror  which 
arises  in  Adam  at  the  sight  of  the  first  dying  man,  is  touched  with  great 
beauty. — A. 

Neither  he  nor  Eve  had  any  such  sad  concepftion  of  death  when,  Book  X. 
1001,  she  said,  ^  Let  us  seek  death,^'  &c  The  form  in  which  it  now  ap- 
peared was  indeed  peculiarly  shocking. 

407-69.  But  many  ihapet  rf  deaths  ^. :  Newton  here  quotes  an  illostrativt 
pavife  from  Seneca-Phonissae,  Art.  i.  151-tS3 : 

**  Ubiqa*  mora  ett 
M1U«  ad  hsne  aditnt  pslsnt.'* 
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or  Death,  and  many  are  the  ways  that  lead 

To  his  grim  cave,  all  dismal :  yet  to  sense 

More  terrible  at  th'  entrance  than  within.  470 

Some,  as  thon  saw^st,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die. 

By  fire,  flood,  famine,  by  intcmp'rance  more 

In  meats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  shall  bring 

Diseases  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 

Before  thee  shall  appear  ;  that  thou  may'st  know  475 

What  misery  th'  inabetinence  of  Eve 

Shall  bring  on  men.     Immediately  a  place 

Before  his  eyes  appeared,  sad,  noisome,  dark, 

A  lazar-house  it  seemM,  wherein  were  laid 

Numbers  of  all  diseased,  all  maladies  480 

Of  ghastly  spasm  or  racking  tortqre,  qualms 

Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  fev'rous  kinds. 

Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 

Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs, 

Demoniac  frenzy,  moping  melancholy,  485 

And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy, 

Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence. 

Dropsies  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums. 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  Despair 

477.  Immediately  a  plare^  ^r. :  The  second  vision  sets  before  him  the  iaiege 
of  death  in  a  great  variety  of  appearances.  The  angel,  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  those  effects  which  his  guilt  had  brought  upon  his  posterity,  places 
before  him  a  large  hospital,  or  lazar-house  filled  with  persons  lying  under 
all  kinds  of  mortal  diseases. — A. 

486.  Atrophy:  Defect  of  nutrition,  producing  emaciation. 

487.  Marasmus :  Consumption  accompanied  with  a  wasting  fever. 

489.  The  breaks  and  pauses  in  this  verse  are  admirable ;  and  this  beauty 
is  improved  by  each  period's  beginning  with  the  same  letter  d : 
"•  Dire  was  the  tossing,  Jeep  the  groans  ;  Despair.*' 

Substitute  any  other  word  in  the  room  of  dire  or  deep,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive the  difference,  and  then  follows : 

**  And  over  them  triumphttnt  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  dela>  'd  to  strike." 

As  the  image  is  wonderfully  fine,  so  it  is  excellently  expressed  with  the 
solemn  pause  upon  the  first  syllable  of  the  line  ihook.  One  thinks  that  he 
Mlmost  sQjSs  the  dart  shaking. — N. 
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Tended  the  riok,  bnoeii,  from  oonch  to  ooiwk ;  490 

And  over  them  trinmphuit  Death  hit  dart 

Shook,  bat  delayed  to  strike,  though  oft  invdLed 

With  Toini,  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope. 

Sight  00  deform,  what  heart  of  rock  conld  long 

Dry-ejed  behold  ?    Adam  conld  not,  bnt  wept,  495 

Though  not  of  woman  bom.     Compaasion  qnell'd 

Eb  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  to  tears 

A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrained  excess; 

And,  scarce  recovVing  words,  his  plaint  renewed. 

O  miserable  mankind  !  to  what  fidl  500 

Degraded  !  to  what  wretched  state  reserved  ! 
Better  end  here  unborn.     Why  is  Die  given 
To  be  thus  wrested  from  us  ?    Rather,  why 
Obtruded  on  us  thus  ?  who  if  we  knew 

What  we  receive,  would  cither  not  accept  505 

Life  offer'd,  or  soon  beg  to  lay  it  down, 
Glad  to  be  60  dismissed  in  peace.     Can  thus 
The  image  of  God,  in  man  created  once 
So  goodly  and  erect,  though  faulty  since. 
To  such  unsightly  stiff 'rings  be  debased  510 

Under  inhuman  pains  ?     Why  should  not  man, 
Retaining  still  divine  similitude 
In  part,  from  such  deformities  be  free. 
And,  for  his  Maker's  image  sake,  exempt  ? 

Their  Maker's  image,  answer'd  Michael,  then  515 

494.  Dtfjjrm:  Deformed. 

495.  Mam  wrpt^  4^. :  This  thought,  aa  Mr.  Wtlley  ohserves,  is  certainly 

(hxn  Shakspeare,  whose  words  Milton  has  preserved  at  the  dose  of  the 

sentence : 

<*  I  had  not  so  much  of  msn  about  me, 
But  all  my  mother  cane  into  my  eyai, 
And  gave  m*  up  to  (eort." 

Henry  V.  Act  4. 

496.  Qiuird  hit  bett^  4^. :  Suhdued  his  strongest  powers,  or  his  utmost 
power  as  a  man. 

502.  Better  end,  ^. :  It  were  better  that  you  should  end  your  existence 
here,  yet  unborn — ^that  is,  that  you  should  be  seen  only  in  vision,  and  never 
have  existence.  ' 
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Forsook  them  when  themselves  they  vilifyM 

To  serve  ungovem'd  appetite,  and  took 

His  image  whom  they  served,  a  brutish  vioe, 

Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve. 

Therefore,  so  abject  is  their  punishment,  520 

Disfiguring  not  God^s  likeness,  but  their  own, 

Or,  if  his  likeness,  by  themselves  defaced, 

While  they  pervert  pure  Nature's  healthful  rules 

To  loathsome  sickness  ;  worthily,  since  they 

Ood's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves.  525 

I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit. 
But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust  ? 

There  is,  said  Michael,  if  thou  well  observe  590 

The  rule  of — Not  too  much :  by  Temp'rance  taught, 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink 'st ;  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight, 
Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return  : 

So  may'st  thou  live  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop  525 

Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gathered,  not  harshly  pluck'd  ;  for  death  mature. 
This  is  old  age  ;  but  then  thou  must  outlive 

517.  To  terve  ungovfmed  appetite :  Appetite  here  is  made  a  person.  uM 
took  his  image  whom  they  terved :  The  image  of  ungovemed  appetite.  jS 
brutish  (degrading)  vice:  That  was  the  principal  occasion  of  the  sin  of  Eve. 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve :  How  different  is  this  image  from  God's 
image,  as  described  IV.  291. — N. 

531.  The  rule  of^Not  too  much  :  "  Ne  quid  nimis." — N. 

536.  Mother's  lap :  The  Earth.  An  allusion  may  here  be  made  to  an  in- 
cident mentioned  by  Livy,  Book  i.  chap.  56,  where  Brutus  is  said  to  have 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the  earth,  because  she  was  the  common  mother  of  all 
mortals. 

538.  But  then  thou  must  outlive,  ^c. :  There  is  something  very  just  and 
poetical  in  this  description  of  the  miseries  of  old  age,  so  finely  contrasted  as 
they  are  with  the  opposite  pleasures  of  youth.  It  is  indeed  short  but  vaittly 
expressive,  and  I  think  ought  to  excite  the  pity  as  well  as  the  admiration 
of  the  reader ;  since  the  poor  poet  is  here  no  doubt  describing  what  he  felt 
at  the  time  he  wrote  it,  being  then  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  troubled  with 
various  infirmities. — ^Thybr. 
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Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will  change 

To  wither'd,  weak,  and  grey.     Thy  senses  then  540 

Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego. 

To  what  thou  hast ;  and  for  the  air  of  youth, 

Hopeful  and  cheerful,  in  thy  blood  will  reign 

A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry, 

To  weigh  thy  spirits  down,  and  last  consume  545 

The  balm  of  life.     To  whom  our  ancestor  : 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much,  bent  rather  how  I  may  be  quit. 
Fairest  and  easiest,  of  this  cumbVous  charge, 
Which  I  must  keep  till  my  appointed  day  550 

Of  rendVing  up,  and  patiently  attend 
My  dissolution.     Michael  replied : 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate ;  but  what  thou  liv^st 
Live  well ;  how  long,  or  short  permit  to  Heav'n. 
And  now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight.  555 

He  looked,  and  saw  a  spacious  plain,  whereon 
Were  tents  of  various  hue  :  by  some  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing  ;  others,  whence  the  sound 
Of  instruments,  that  made  melodious  chime. 
Was  beard,  of  harp  and  organ  ;  and  who  moved  560 

Their  stops  and  chords,  was  seen.     His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions  low  and  high, 

551.  Mend :  Wait  for. 

553-54.  Nor  love^  6^c. :  Campbell  remarks  that  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  preceptive  style  receive  no  small  lustre  from  brevity.  How  many 
important  lessons  are  couched  in  these  two  lines  I 

554.  Pennii  to  Heav'n:  "Permitte  Divis,'^  Hor.  Od.  i.  9:  9.— N. 
557.  7V/i/»,  ^c. :  Those  of  Cain's  descendants. 

555.  Cattle.  6rc. :  These  belonged  to  Jabal. 

55.S-07.  Whence  the  sound.  6fc. :  As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in 
poetry  than  a  contrast  and  opposition  of  incidents,  the  author,  ai^er  this 
melancholy  prospect  of  death  and  sickness,  raises  up  a  scene  of  mirth  and 
love.  The  secret  pleasure  that  steals  into  Adam's  heart,  as  he  is  intent 
upon  the  vision,  is  imagined  with  great  delicacy. — A. 

560.  Harp  and  organ :  Invented  by  Jubal. 

561.  Volant:  Flying,  rapid.     Instinct:  Spontaneous,  without  effort 
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Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

In  other  part  stood  one  who,  at  the  forge 

Labouring,  two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  brass  566 

Had  melted  (whether  found  where  casual  fire 

Had  wasted  woods  on  mountain  or  in  vale, 

Down  to  the  veins  of  earth,  thence  gliding  hot 

To  some  cavers  mouth  ;  or  whether  washM  by  stream 

From  under  ground) :  the  liquid  ore  he  drain'd  570 

Into  fit  moulds  prepared  ;  from  which  he  formM 

First  his  own  tools  ;  then  what  might  else  be  wrought 

Fusile,  or  grav'n  in  metal.     After  these, 

But  on  the  hither  side,  a  different  sort 

From  the  high  neighbVing  hills,  which  were  their  seat,        575 

Down  to  the  plain  descended.     By  their  guise, 

Just  men  they  seemM,  and  all  their  study  bent 

To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  his  works 

Not  hid ;  nor  those  things  last  which  might  preserve 

Freedom  and  peace  to  men.     They  on  the  plain  580 

Long  had  not  walk'd,  when,  from  the  tents,  behold 

A  bevy  of  fair  women,  richly  gay 

In  gems  and  wanton  dress !     To  th'  harp  they  sung 

Soft  amorous  ditties,  and  in  dance  came  on. 

563.  Resonant  fugue :  A  musical  composition,  in  which  the  several  parts 
follow  each  other  (irom  fugcu,  flight),  each  repeating  the  suhject  at  a  certain 
interval,  above  or  below  the  preceding  part. — Brands. 

M4.  Stood  one :  Tubal-Cain,  Gen.  iv.  20-22. 

573.  Fusil :  Flowing,  in  a  melted  state.  Graven :  Carved,  ^fter  these 
As  being  the  descendants  of  the  younger  brother.  But  on  the  hither  side 
Cain  having  been  banished  into  a  more  distant  country.  ^  different  sort 
The  posterity  of  Seth,  wholly  different  from  that  of  Cain.  From  the  high 
neighbouring  hills  which  were  their  seat :  Having  their  habitation  in  the 
mountains  near  Paradise.  Doicn  to  the  plain  descended :  Where  the  Cainites 
dwelt.  By  their  guise  just  men  they  seemUl,  ^rc. ;  The  Scripture  itself  speaks 
of  them  as  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God.  ^nd  know  his  works  not  hid : 
Josephus,  and  other  writers,  inform  us  that  they  were  addicted  to  the  study 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  of  astronomy  (Antiq.  lib.  i.  c.  2) .  Nor 
those  things  last  which  might  preserve :  Nor  was  it  their  last  care  and  study  to 
know  those  things  which  might  preserve  freedom  and  peace  to  fvim.— -N. 

563.  Bevy:  Company. 

F  P 


Tha  nea,  tbongli  gram,  ejed  tham,  aad  let  ttair  ijjw 

Rore  wilfcont  rein,  til]  in  the  amonnu  net 

Flnt  nnglit,  the;  liked,  mod  uah  his  liking  obOM  : 

And  nmr  of  Ion  thejr  trekt,  tiD  th'  er'ning  ■tu, 

Lora'a  harbinger,  appeu'd  ;  Uwd  >U  in  beat 

They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  bid  mioka 

Hymen,  then  first  to  marriage  ritea  iiiTok»d. 

With  feaat  and  mnaie  all  the  tents  reaoud. 

Snoh  happj  internev,  and  fkir  erent 

Of  love  and  /onth  not  lost,  songs,  gailaada,  fitnr^ 

And  ohanning  symphoniea,  attsohM  the  heart 

Of  Adam,  soon  inolined  t'  admit  delight, 

The  bent  of  nature  ;  whioh  he  thna  expresiU : 

True  opener  of  mine  e  jea,  prime  Angol  Uest, 
Mnch  better  aeems  this  visioD,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  daja  portends,  than  those  tiro  past: 
Those  were  of  hate  and  di>ath,  or  pain  mnch  worse  j 
Here  Nature  seems  fulfill'd  in  ail  her  ends. 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Judge  not  what  is  best 
By  pleasure,  though  to  nature  seeming  meet. 
Created,  as  thou  art,  to  nobler  end. 
Holy  and  pure,  conformity  divine. 
Those  tents  thou  eaw'st  so  pleasant  were  the  tenta 
Of  wickedness,  wherein  shall  dwell  his  race 
Who  slew  his  brother.    Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare, 
Unmindful  of  tbetr  Maker,  though  his  Spirit 
Taught  them  ;  but  they  his  ^fts  acknowledged  lume; 
Yet  they  a  beauteous  oaring  shall  b^ot; 
For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saw'st,  that  seem'd 
Of  Goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 

987.  Liting:  Object  of  bit  lildog.  j 

388.  £^miitgttar:  Venus.  I 

391.  /Tymen.'  The  pagu  god  of  msmtge.  ' 

004.  PUoMurt .-  By  the  pleuure  it  aflbrda.  ^ 

nt.  The  coDrtriKlioD  is, /or  Uoi  (OHM  t*>U/«n->iMlttraqr«Wi 
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Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  consists 

Women's  domestic  honour  and  chief  praise ; 

Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 

Of  Instful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance, 

To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye ; —  620 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 

Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 

Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame, 

Ignobly  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 

Of  these  Mr  atheists  ;  and  now  swim  in  joy,  625 

Ere  long  to  swim  at  large  ;  and  laugh,  for  which 

The  world  ere  long  a  world  of  tears  must  weep. 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  of  short  joy  bereft : 
0  pity  and  shame,  that  they,  who  to  live  well 
EInterM  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  to  tread  630 

Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  mid- way  faint ! 
But  still  I  see  the  tenor  of  Man's  woe 
Holds  on  the  same,  from  Woman  to  begin. 

From  Man's  effeminate  slackness  it  begins. 
Said  th'  Angel,  who  should  better  hold  his  place  636 

By  wisdom,  and  superior  gifts  received. 
But  now  prepare  thee  for  another  scene. 

He  look'd,  and  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him  ;  towns  and  rural  works  between ; 
Cities  of  men,  with  lofty  gates  and  tow'rs,  640 

Concourse  in  arms,  fierce  faces  threat'ning  war, 
Oiants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprise : 
Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed, 
Single  or  in  array  of  battle  ranged 

922.  SoHM  (f  God :  Descendants  of  Seth,  Gen.  vi.  1-4 ;  bat  there  are  pas- 
in  this  poem  which  countenance  the  exploded  notion  of  the  angek 
being  intended,  III.  463  ;  V.  447  ;  also  in  Par.  Reg.  II.  178. 

026-27.  8ioim  at  large  .  .  .  toorid  of  teart :  Witty  allusions  to  the  deluge, 
which  was  occasioned  by  tlie  depravity  to  which  these  unlawful  or  ill- 
advised  marriages  gave  rise,  Gen.  vi.  4-13. 

637.  ^fwther  teem :  That  of  war,  which  causes  Adam  to  shed  tears,  and 
poor  forth  most  pathetic  and  just  lamentatioos,  674-83. 

643.  EmprtM:  Enterprise. 


a 


Both  lidnn  and  foot ;  nor  idly  nnithng  rtood.  ,i 

One  way  a  band  sdeot  from  bmgb  drivea 

A  herd  of  beeves,  fiur  oxen  and  flur  Une, 

From  a  hi  meadow-groond ;  or  fleecy  flook^ 

Ewes  and  their  bleating  lambe  over  the  fkim^ 

Their  booty.    Scaree  with  life  the  ahepherda  1^, . 

Bnt  oall  in  aid  ;  which  makee  a  bloody  fray. 

With  cmel  tournament  the  squadrons  join : 

Where  cattle  pastared  late,  now  scatlv'd  lies  ■  n 

WiUi  carcases  and  arms  th'  insangnined  field 

Deserted.    Others,  to  a  city  strong 

Lay  liege,  encamped ;  by  lottery,  scale,  and  mine 

Assaulting :  others,  from  the  wall,  defond 

With  dart  and  javelin,  stones  and  solphVoufiii : 

On  each  hand  slaughter  and  gigantic  deeds. 

In  other  part  the  scepter'd  heralds  call 

To  council  in  the  city  gates.     Anon 

Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  miz'd, 

Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard ;  but  soon 

In  factious  opposition,  till  at  last 

Of  middle  age  one  rising,  eminent 

In  frise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong. 

Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth  and  peace, 

And  judgment  from  above.     Him  old  and  young 

Exploded,  and  had  seized  with  violent  hands, 

Had  not  a  cloud  descending  snatch'd  him  thence. 

Unseen  amid  the  throng  :  so  violence 

Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword-law 


'^: 


660.  Iliad  xviii.  491,  d09, 527,  550,  &c. 

661.  Thfe  city  gatu  mod  to  be  the  place  for  popular  Mwmbli«^'l| 
judicial  businen.  i^ 

665.  Of  middle  age :  Not  as  life  is  now  measured.  EInoch,  hers  ^ 
to,  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  hia  tnm 
Gen.  V.  33,  which  was  only  about  half  the  usual  duration  then  of  J 
life.  J, 

666.  Dqtort:  Deportment. 

668.  Judgmemi,  ^. :  Jude  14. 

669.  Eaqphded:  Rejected  with  disdain,  cried  down. 

-i 
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Throagh  all  the  plain ;  and  refuge  none  was  fonnd. 

Adam  was  all  in  tears,  and  to  his  Guide 

Lamenting,  tum'd  full  sad  :  0  what  are  these  ?  675 

Death's  ministers,  not  men,  who  thus  deal  death 

Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 

Ten  thousand  fold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 

His  brother !  for  of  whom  such  massacre 

Make  they  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  ?  680 

But  who  was  that  just  man,  whom  had  not  Heay'n 

Kescued,  had  in  his  righteousness  been  lost  ? 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Those  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages  thou  saw'st ; 
Where  good  with  bad  were  matched  ;  who  of  themselves     685 
Abhor  to  join,  and  by  imprudence  mix^d. 
Produce  prodigious  births  of  body  or  mind. 
Such  were  these  giants,  men  of  high  renown  ; 
For  in  those  days  might  only  shall  be  admired. 
And  valour  and  heroic  virtue  call'd  ;  690 

To  overcome  in  battle  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Man-slaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitoh 
Of  human  glory,  and  for  glory  done 

Of  triumph,  to  be  styled  great  conquerors,  695 

Patrons  of  mankind,  G-ods,  and  sons  of  G-ods : 
Destroyers  rightlier  oalPd,  and  plagues  of  men. 
Thus  fame  shall  be  achieved,  renown  on  earth, 
And  what  most  merits  fame  in  silence  hid. 
But  he  the  seventh  from  thee,  whom  thou  beheld'st  700 

The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse. 
And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset 
With  foes  for  daring  single  to  be  just. 
And  utter  odious  truth,  that  God  would  come 

687.  Prodigioui  births  of  body  or  mind :  Milton  leaves  to  the  reader  to 
ehooee  between  the  two  interpretations,  that  these  men  were  either  of 
gigantic  stature  and  power,  or  of  gigantic  wickedness. 

690.  Called :  Held  in  esteem. 

694.  For  glory  done  of  triumph^  Sfc. :  And  shall  be  done  for  the  glory  of 
triumph,  for  the  purpose  of  being  styled  great  conquerori,  4re, 
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To  judge  them  with  his  saints  ;  him  the  Most  Hig^,  705 

Rapt  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds, 

Did,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive  to  walk  with  God, 

High  in  salvation  and  the  climes  of  bliss, 

Exempt  from  death  ;  to  shew  thee  what  reward 

Awaits  the  good,  the  rest  what  punishment :  710 

Which  now  direct  thine  eyes,  and  soon  behold. 

He  look'd  and  saw  the  face  of  things  quite  changed. 
The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceased  to  roar  : 
All  now  was  turn'd  to  jollity  and  game. 
To  luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance,  715 

Marrying  or  prostituting,  as  befel. 
Rape  or  adultery,  where  passing  fSeiir 
Allured  them  :  thence  from  cups  to  civil  broils. 
At  length  a  reverend  sire  among  them  came, 
And  of  tboir  doings  great  dislike  declared,  720 

And  testified  against  their  ways.     He  oft 
Fre<juented  their  assemblies,  whereso  met. 
Triumphs  or  festivals,  and  to  them  preach'd 
Conversion  and  repentance,  as  to  souls 

In  prison  under  judgments  imminent :  725 

But  all  in  vain  :  which  when  he  saw,  he  ceased 
Contending,  and  removed  his  tents  far  off: 
Then  from  the  mountain,  hewing  timber  tall. 
Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bidk, 

]\leasured  by  cubit,  length,  and  breadth,  and  heighth ;         730 
SmearM  round  with  pitch,  and  in  the  side  a  door 
Contrived ;  and  of  provisions  laid  in  large 


711.  Which  is  governed  by  the  more  remote  verb  behold. 

712,  &c.  To  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  in  his  visions,  after  havin| 
raised  in  the  mind  of  his  reader  the  several  ideas  of  terror  which  are  con- 
formable to  the  description  of  war,  Milton  passes  on  to  those  softer  imaget 
of  triumphs  and  festivals,  in  that  vision  of  voluptuousness  and  luxury  whic) 
ushers  in  the  flood. — A. 

719.   Sire:  Noah. 

732.  Large :  Largely.  As  in  Latin,  the  adjective  is  often  used  by  Miltoi 
for  the  adverb. 
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For  man  and  beast ;  when  lo,  a  wonder  strange  f 

Of  every  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  small, 

Came  sevens  and  pairs,  and  entered  in  as  taught  735 

Their  order :  last,  the  sire  and  his  three  sons 

With  their  four  wives  ;  and  God  made  fast  the  door. 

Meanwhile  the  south  wind  rose,  and  with  black  wings 

Wide  hov'ring,  all  the  clouds  together  drove 

From  under  Heaven ;  the  hills,  to  their  supply,  740 

Yaponr,  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moist, 

Sent  up  amain.     And  now  the  thickcnM  sky 

Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood ;  down  rushM  the  rain 

Impetuous,  and  continued  till  the  earth 

No  more  was  seen.     The  floatincr  vessel  swum  745 

Uplifted,  and  secure  with  beaked  prow. 

Rode  tilting  o'er  the  waves  :  all  dwellings  else 

Flood  overwhelmed,  and  them  with  all  their  pomp 

Deep  under  water  roll'd  ;  sea  cover 'd  sea, 

Sea  without  shore :  and  in  their  palaces,  750 

Where  luxury  late  reign 'd,  sea  monsters  whelp'd 

And  stabled.     Of  mankind,  so  numerous  late. 

All  left,  in  one  small  bottom  swum  imbark'd. 

How  didst  thou  grieve  then,  Adam,  to  behold 

The  end  of  all  thy  offspring,  end  so  sad,  755 

Depopulation  !     Thee  another  flood. 

Of  tears  and  sorrow  a  flood,  thee  also  drown'd. 

And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons  ;  till  gently  reared 

By  th'  Angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  last, 

Though  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns  760 

738.  The  description  of  the  deluge  here  given  by  Milton  bears  in  many 
particulars  a  great  resemblance  to  the  deluge  of  Deucaleon,  described  by 
Ovid,  Book  i.  260-^55 ;  but  with  great  judgment  has  he  omitted  everything 
redundant  or  puerile  in  the  Latin  poet. — A. 

742.  Jtmain :  At  once. 

749.  A  new  sea  covered  the  old  one. 

753.  ^//tthat  were)  left. 

754.  The  transition  made  by  the  poet  from  the  vision  of  the  deluge  to  the 
concern  it  occasioned  in  Adam,  is  exquisitely  graceful,  and  copied  after 
Virgil ;  yet  the  first  thought  is  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Ovid. 
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Wi  j«r:  •/  *vl  -*B-I;?,  *a.»a  hj**  M 

V  v^ar  '  ai'iK  ar,<v,  tkas  v«« 

tL«  tAf»j  aa»t  b-^  T     Lh  bo  bjb  Kek  770 

v>  li(  fereViU  v^s  «kdl  U^ 
finb  'vr  kit  tkUnnk  :  «t2  be  bmt  be  flve, 

Abd  ht:  th^.  fotore  eril  tk^l  do  lus 

fa  ftf^r*:L^i:k^/n  tLao  in  •qlMtaiice  feel  775 

Gri/:*#'/a*  Ui  Yf^-zr.     Bit  tha*  care  ik/w  L«  past ; 

Mafi  i*.  not  wK'^r/j  ?<>  warri :   ihos»;  f»:w  escaped 

Far/1  iri':  an^i  anrfui-h  will  at  la.«t  eoQ«um<^, 

War*'JViri;f  that  wat/.-ry  d^*-,'rt.      I  had  hope 

Wh'rfi  viol<:rio*-  wa-  cea^'r^J,  and  war  on  earth,  780 

All  would  hav^f  th^n  ^onr*  w<'ll,  p^-ace  would  have  crown'd 

With  h'U^ih  of  happy  fluyH  the  race  of  man  ; 

But  I  waM  far  d«;c<rivd :  for  now  I  hoc 

VtiUiUi  Ut  corrupt  no  h-h.H  than  war  to  wa^te. 

How  cofiMH  it  thijH  r     Unfold,  celestial  guide,  785 

And  whotluT  hen;  the  race  of  man  will  end. 

To  whfMii  thuH  Michael  :  Those,  whom  last  thou  saw'st 
In  triumph  and  luxurioufl  wealth,  are  they 
Firnt  WM'u  in  aetw  of  proweH.s  eminent 

And  ^roiit  t;xploiU,  but  of  true  virtue  void ;  790 

Who,  havinf^  Hpilt  much  blood,  and  done  much  waste, 
Subduing  natiouH,  and  achieved  thereby 

7flrt.   Ihuftrntfii :  Distributed,  or  dealt  out  in  parcels,  as  the  borden,  &c. 
7rtW.  ,1fHittit*r:  Prrmaturp. 

771,  Sftihrr     Not.      A»  in  this  instance,  and  frequently  iu  Latin,  thk 
voni  in  n«>t  nlwny  followetl  by  nor^  but  by  and  sometimes. 

?77.   tUf^tftrd:  Thiit  have  em^aped.     784.  (Tends) /o  rorm.;]^. 
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Fame  in  the  world,  high  titles,  and  rich  prey, 

Shall  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and  sloth, 

Surfeit,  and  lust,  till  wantonness  and  pride  595* 

Raise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

The  conquered  also,  and  enslaved  by  war. 

Shall,  with  their  freedom  lost,  all  virtue  lose 

And  fear  of  God,  from  whom  their  piety  fcign'd 

In  sharp  contest  of  battle  found  no  aid  800 

Against  invaders ;  therefore  cool'd  in  zeal, 

Thenceforth  shall  practice  how  to  live  secure. 

Worldly  or  dissolute,  on  what  their  lords 

Shall  leave  them  to  enjoy ;  for  th'  earth  shall  bear 

More  than  enough,  that  temperance  may  be  try'd :  805 

So  all  shall  turn  degenerat'C,  all  depraved. 

Justice  and  temperance,  truth  and  faith  fbrgot 

One  man  except,  the  only  son  of  light 

In  a  dark  age,  against  example  good. 

Against  allurement,  custom,  and  a  world  810 

Offended  ;  fearless  of  reproach  and  scorn. 

Or  violence,  he  of  their  wicked  ways 

Shall  them  admonish,  and  before  them  set 

The  paths  of  righteousness,  how  much  more  safe. 

And  full  of  peace ;  denouncing  wrath  to  come  815 

On  their  impenitence  ;  and  shall  return 

Of  them  derided,  but  of  God  observed 

The  one  just  man  alive.     By  his  command 

Shall  build  a  wond'rous  ark,  as  thou  bcheld'st 

To  save  himself  and  household  from  amidst  820 

A  world  devote  to  universal  wrack. 

No  sooner  he,  with  them  of  man  and  beast 

Select  for  life,  shall  in  the  ark  be  lodged. 

And  sheltered  round,  but  all  the  cataracts 

798.  Shall  with  frtedom  hit,  Src. :  Milton  eyerywhere  shows  his  love  of 
liberty;  and  here  he  observes  very  rightly  that  the  lots  of  liberty  is  soon 
followed  by  the  loss  of  all  virtue  and  religion. — N. 

809.  Contrary  to  the  example  of  others,  good. 

821.  Devote:  Devoted. 

824.  CataracU :  In  the  Arabic,  Sefituagint,  Syriac,  and  Latin  versions  of 

22 
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Rain  "ixj  »a4  aic^t ;  ill  fewntMnf  </  Uk  <ieep, 

•      Br^^''-  ip.  «^aJi  ft^ftTe  tibe  oeeut,  to  asBrp 
B^T'.ci  &Z  '&><2ttdi,  on  iamwiuKn  ri9« 
A  v.T'  *ji*  ]d^k*si  hOltf  :  tihes  ahiH  tbii  mcNint 
^>f  Fftn^ii^^,  bj  aijdiit  of  vsrea,  be  mored  630 

Out  of  Lis  pU«e,  poah^d  bj  th«  bomed  load, 
W;tb  Ail  Lis  Terdnre  spoQ^d,  and  treei  adrift, 
Down  the  ^reai  rirer  to  the  opening  golf. 
And  tb^r^  take  root  an  island  salt  and  bare, 
Tbe  baont  of  seals,  ud  ores.  Mod  sea-mew*8  ebu^ ;  835 

To  tea^b  tbee  that  God  attribntes  to  place 
No  sane  tit  J,  if  none  be  tbitber  broogfat 
Bj  m^o  who  tbere  freqaent,  or  tberein  dwelL 
And  now  wbftt  fartber  shall  ensue,  behold. 

H^:  h/ffk''l^  and  saw  tbc  ark  hull  on  tbe  flood,  S40 

Gen^i*.  thi»  i*  th«?  translation  of  the  word  which,  in  the  English  Tereion.  is 
en#l#rf«!  inn/iow$. 

fi^fi.  Ml  frjufUains  o^  tke  d^ :  The  great  reservoirs  of  waters  onder 
ground. 

H'J^J.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  that  Paradise  was  destroyed 
by  the  deiiiKH,  and  our  author  describes  it  in  a  %'ery  poetical  manner. 
PuMh'd  hy  thi  hoin  d  ji/fr'.i :  So  that  it  was  before  the  dood  became  universal, 
umI  while  it  |M»ured  along  like  a  va^t  river:  for  rivers,  when  they  meet  with 
anythiiit;  to  obstnirt  their  passage,  divide  themselves^  and  become  homed,  as 
it  were ;  arnl  hence  the  ancients  have  compared  them  to  bulls : 

•  SiC  tauii/orin  volvitur  Auhdm." 

Hor.  OJ.  iv.  14.  25, 

iJoirn  thf  f^rfiit  rtvrr  to  thr  oj>enins^  iP*(f'  f^own  the  river  Tigris  or  Euphra- 
tes, to  the  ]*er>ian  (i[i\(.  They  were  both  rivers  of  Eden,  and  Euphrates 
particularly  is  called  in  Scripture,  ^the  great  river^the  River  EupivraUt^^ 
(;en.  XV.  ]H.— N. 

H.'i/i.  Orrn :  A  8j)ecie8  of  whale.  Clangor  is  the  term  which  was  used  by 
the  latins  to  express  the  noise  occa^^ioned  by  the  flight  of  large  flocks  of 
birds. 

KM\-'M.  A  weighty  and  practical  remark,  deserving  universal  attention. 
I  think,  says  Mr.  Thyer,  that  Milton  here  alludes  to  the  manner  of  conse- 
crating  churches  used  by  Archbishop  I^ud,  which  was  prodigiously  cla- 
moured aguinst  by  people  of  our  author's  thinking,  as  superstitious  and 
liNiliwh. 

MO.  The  ark  is  called  a  hull,  because  destitute  of  masts  and  sails. 
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Which  now  abated  ;  for  the  clouds  were  fled, 

Driven  by  a  keen  north-wind,  that,  blowing  dry, 

Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge,  as  decay'd  ; 

And  the  clear  sun  on  his  wide  watery  glass 

Guzed  hot,  and  of  the  fresh  wave  largely  drew,  845 

As  after  thirst ;  which  made  their  flowing  shrink 

From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ebb,  that  stole 

With  soft  foot  towards  the  Deep,  who  now  had  stopt 

His  sluices,  as  the  Heav'n  his  windows  shut. 

The  ark  no  more  now  floats,  but  seems  on  ground,  850 

Fast  on  the  top  of  some  high  mountain  fix'd. 

And  now  the  tops  of  hills  as  rocks  appear  : 

With  clamour  thence  the  rapid  currents  drive      » 

Towards  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide. 

Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies,  855 

And  after  him,  the  surer  messenger, 

A  dove,  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy 

Green  tree  or  ground  whereon  his  foot  may  light. 

The  second  time  returning,  in  his  bill 

An  olive  leaf  he  brings ;  pacific  sign.  860 

843.  Wrinkled  the  face^  4^. ;  The  deluge  is  here  personified,  and  repre- 
sented with  the  wrinkles  of  old  age,  being  about  to  disappear.  The  image, 
though  exact,  is  regarded  as  far-fetched. 

844.  The  sun  is  next  personified  in  a  happier  manner.     He  looks  into  the 
diluvial  ocean  as  his  mirror.     He  drinks,  as  after  thirsty  cf  the  fresh  toave^  the 
process  of  rapid  evaporation  produced  by  the  sun's  rays  being  alluded  to. 
Wave  is  here  put  for  loaves,  as  we  infer  from  the  next  line,  which  speaks  of 
their  flowing. 

847.  The  e66,  or  reflux  water,  is  here  beautifully  personified.  He  steals 
with  soft  foot  towards  the  deep.  The  deep  is  personified.  He  stops  his 
sltdees :  The  openings  miraculously  made,  which  let  out  his  waters  upon  the 
earfii.  The  sacred  writer  (Gen.  vii.  11;  viii.  3) ,  and  the  poet  (826-28  , 
seem  to  suppose  that,  besides  the  ocean,  ther?  is  an  immense  reservoir  ol 
water  enclosed  in  the  earth.  They  call  it  the  "  Deep,"  the  "  Fountains  of  the 
De^ ;"  and  to  this  source,  and  to  the  cataracts,  or  water-spouts  of  Heaven, 
they  attribute  the  deluge.     Heaven  (849)  is  personified  also. 

860.  Pacific  sign :  Sign  of  peace,  of  God's  mercy  to  mankind.    The  olive 

was  sacred  to  Pallas,  and  borne  by  those  who  sued  for  peace,  as  being  thft 

emblem  of  it,  and  of  plenty : 

"  Paciferaequfl  manu  ramum  prstandit  oUtb.** 

JBa.  TiU.  lit. 


Aaon  dr;  groiuid  appMn,  um)  6an  bk  ai^ 

The  uKicnt  rire  dMeentii  with  all  bis  tnin  : 

Then,  with  npUftcd  handi  and  pjea  deTont, 

Oraleful  to  IIost'd,  over  hit  bead  behold* 

A  dewj  cloud,  Kod  in  the  cloud  a  bow  865 

Ooospicuiiu*  with  three  luti^  colours  gay, 

Bctoki-ning  [loace  from  God  and  oovenaot  new. 

Whereat  the  hf-art  of  Adam,  erst  so  nd, 

Greatlj  rejoiced,  and  thus  his  joj  broke  forth : 

0  thon,  who  future  things  canst  repreaeat  870 

As  present,  hcav'niy  Instructor,  I  revive 

At  thi.'i  lavt  sif^lit ;  aasurcd  that  man  HbaD  live 

With  all  the  creatures,  and  their  aeed  preseira. 

Far  less  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 

Of  wieki-d  funs  di-stroy'd,  than  I  rejoice  87n 

F»r  onf  man  found  w  perfect  and  so  ju»t, 

That  (lod  vouL')isafi'<(  to  rainc  another  world 

t'roni  him  and  all  his  anger  to  for^Kt- 

But  say,  what  irx'un  those  coluur'J  streaks  it)  Hcav'n 

IKsti!ud['d,  as  tlir  brow  of  God  appeased  ?  880 

Or  serve  tln-y  as  a  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 

The  fluid  skirts  of  (hat  same  watery  cloud, 

Lest  it  n^^in  dissolvi'  and  shower  the  earth  ? 

To  whom  the  Areh-Anj^l  :   Deit'ronsly  thou  aim'st; 

So  willingly  doth  dnd  remit  his  ire,  885 

Though  late  ri^peuting  him  of  man  depraved, 

Grieved  at  his  heart,  when  looking  down  he  saw 

The  whole  earth  fill'd  with  violence,  and  all  flesh 

Corrupting,  each  (heir  way  ;  yet  those  reioovud. 

Such  grace  shall  one  just  man  find  in  ha  sight,  690 

That  he  rclcntfi,  no!  to  blot  out  mankind, 

And  makes  a  covenunt  never  to  destroy 

860.  T%rtt  lilted  ro/ouri:  Thnw  etiijied  cflloun.     Referdng  to  the  rsd, 
jiellow,  and  bhie,  vi-hii-h  are  the  principal  oneB. 
882-8.1.     An  ingrnious  thought. 

BS6-87.  Gen.  vi,  n,  A  motie  of  speech  not  to  be  too  iiteimlly  inteTpre(«l| 
but  dcNKiwd  (troiigly  to  express  the  Divine  displeuure  in  view  of  maii>i 
dagenencj. 
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The  earth  again  by  flood,  nor  let  the  sea 

Surpass  his  bounds,  nor  rain  to  drown  the  world 

With  man  therein  or  beast ;  but  when  he  brings 

Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 

His  triple-coloured  bow,  whereon  to  look, 

And  call  to  mind  his  covenant.     Day  and  night, 

Seed-time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost. 

Shall  hold  their  course,  till  fire  purge  all  things  new. 

Both  Heaven  and  Earth,  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell. 

895.  With  man  therein  or  beast :  The  last  term  is  used  in  a  wider 
I  comprehending  also  the  hirds. 
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THE  ARGTMENT. 


Tax  An^l  MirW  cor.tir,:«*,  from  the  flood  to  elatr  what  shall  *  cftd : 
tJwTi.  if.  Th^  rr *r-r*'<:  '^.f  Abraiiarr-  con.«  r y  i.iezrt-es  :o  eijliir  uuo  that 
V***J  of  ♦►.*•  Worr.a:.  •rjL!  U.-.  wr.icb  was  pri*mued  Adain  and  Eve  in  the 
fa.i  r.i«  ir.^ajT^'.ior-.  d'ra'L  r*^ ^rr^-rti'-'n.  and  ascension;  the  state  of  the 
Ch'irrh  till  hi*  vrrorjd  romii.g;  Adam,  greatly  satisfr-i  ar.d  comforted  hy 
Cfae«ie  r*rIa:ionA  and  promiv>.  'J*r*rends  the  hill  with  Michael;  wakens  E\e, 
who  ail  thiA  while  had  felept.  but  with  gentle  dreams  composed  to  quietDese 
of  irijnd  and  tubmistion ;  Michael  in  either  hand  leads  them  out  of  Para- 
diae,  the  fjfry  feword  \^'aving  behind  them,  and  the  Cherubim  taking  their 
tUtioni  to  guard  the  place. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Thx  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  are  huilt  upon  the  single  circumstance 
of  the  removal  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise ;  hut  though  this  is  not  in 
itself  so  great  a  subject  as  that  in  most  of  the  foregoing  Books,  it  is  extended 
and  diversified  with  so  many  surprising  incidents  and  pleasing  episodes,  that 
these  last  two  Books  can  by  no  means  be  looked  upon  as  unequal  parts  of 
this  divine  poem.  It  may  be  added,  that,  had  not  Milton  represented  our 
first  parents  as  driven  out  of  Paradise,  his  fall  of  man  would  not  have  been 
complete,  and,  consequently,  his  action  would  have  been  imperfect. — ^A. 

But  there  is  another  topic  of  remark  which  the  concluding  Book  of  Mil- 
Urn's  divine  poem  suggests :  it  is  his  comparative  affluence  of  invention.  The 
sentence  upon  Adam  might  have  been  attended  by  immediate  expulsion ; 
but  how  gracious  is  the  divine  condescension,  to  allow  some  interval  of  re- 
flection, and,  previously  to  ejectment,  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  repentant 
pair  with  anticipated  knowledge  and  distant  consolation  !  Thus  the  interest 
of  the  poem  is  kept  alive  with  the  reader  to  the  last  line.  The  whole  of 
the  Twelfth  Book  closely  relates  to  Adam  and  his  posterity ;  and  so  delight- 
ful are  these  soothing  hopes  of  happiness  administered  by  the  archangel, 
that  we,  equally  with  Adam,  forget  that  we  are  to  quit  Paradise,  and  are, 
like  him,  heart-struck  by  the  sudden  warning,  that  '*  the  hour  is  come,  the 
very  minute  of  it ;"  and  attend  the  ^^  hastening  angel,  to  the  gates  of  exclu- 
sion, with  all  the  sad  and  lingering  acquiescence  of  our  first  parent8.''^£.  B. 
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As  one  who  in  his  journey  bates  At  noon^ 

Though  bent  on  speed,  so  here  th'  Arch- Angel  paused 

Betwixt  the  world  destroyed  and  world  restored, 

If  Adam  aught  perhaps  might  interpose  ; 

Then  with  transition  sweet  new  speech  resumes.  5 

Thus  thou  hast  seen  one  world  begin  and  end ; 
And  man,  as  from  a  second'  stock,  proceed. 
Much  thou  hast  yet  to  see,  but  I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail ;  objects  divine 
Must  needs  impair  and  weary  human  sense :  10 

Henceforth  what  is  to  come  I  will  relate, 
Thou  therefore  give  due  audience  and  attend. 
This  second  source  of  men,  while  yet  but  few, 
And  while  the  dread  of  judgment  past  remains 
Fresh  in  their  minds,  fearing  the  Deity,  16 

1.  jis  onr,  4^. ;  In  the  first  edition,  before  the  last  Book  was  divided  into 
two,  the  narration  went  on  without  any  interruption ;  but  upon  that  division 
in  the  second  edition,  these  first  five  lines  were  inserted.  This  addition  be« 
j;ins  the  Book  very  gracefully,  and  is.  indeed  (to  apply  the  author's  own 
words) ,  a  sweet  transit icm. — N. 

lf-10.  Thy  viortal  sight  to  fail^  ^c. :  A  very  handsome  reason  is  here 
devised  for  discontinuing  the  vision  and  despatching  the  remaining  part 
of  the  history  in  the  narrative  form  ;  though,  doubtless,  the  true  reason  was 
the  difiliculty  which  the  poet  would  have  found  to  shadow  out  so  mixed  and 
complicated  a  story  in  visible  objects. — A. 
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With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right 

Shall  lead  their  lives,  and  multiply  apace, 

Labouring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop, 

Com,  wine,  and  oil :  and  from  the  herd  or  flock, 

Oft  sacrificing  bullock,  lamb,  or  kid,  20 

With  large  wine-off'rings  pour'd,  and  sacred  feast. 

Shall  spend  their  days  in  joy  unblamed,  and  dwell 

Long  time  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes, 

Under  paternal  rule,  till  one  shall  rise, 

Of  proud  ambitious  heart ;  who  not  content  25 

With  fair  equality,  fraternal  state, 

Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 

Over  his  brethren,  and  quite  dispossess 

Concord  and  law  of  nature  from  the  earth. 

Hunting,  (and  men  not  beasts  shall  be  his  game,)  30 

With  war  and  hostile  snare  such  as  refuse 

Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous  : 

A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  styled 

Before  the  Lord,  as  in  despite  of  Ileav'n, 

Or  from  Hcav'n  claiming  second  sov'reignty ;  3.') 


16.   With  tome  regard^  SfC. :  This  answers  to  the  silver  age  of  the  poets : 
the  Paradisaical  state  is  the  golden  one :  that  of  iron  begins  soon  (24) . — R. 

24.  Till  one  shall  rise,  4'<'-  •  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  first  govern- 
ments of  the  world  were  patriarchal^  by  families  and  tribes ;  and  that  Nim- 
rod  was  the  first  who  laid  the  foundations  of  kingly  government  among 
mankind.  Our  author,  therefore  (who  was  no  friend  to  kingly  government 
at  the  best),  represents  him  in  a  very  had  light,  as  a  most  wicked  and  inso^ 
lent  tyrant ;  but  he  has  great  authorities,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  to  jus- 
tify him  for  so  doing.  The  Scripture  says  of  Nimrod,  Gen.  x.  9.  that  ''he 
was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lonl."  And  this  our  author  understands  in 
its  worst  sense  of  hunting  men,  and  not  beasts  (30) ,  by  persecution,  opprci- 
sion,  and  tyranny.  The  phrase,  before  the  Lord,  seems  to  be  made  use  of  by 
way  of  exaggeration,  and  in  a  bad  sense,  as  in  Gen.  xiii.  13 ;  xxxviii.  7. 
And  St.  Austin  translates  the  phrase,  against  the  Lord,  to  which  opinion  our 
author  conforms,  as  in  despite  of  Heaven  [3-\\  but  then  adopts  the  opinion  of 
others  also,  that  before  the  Lord  iK  the  same  as  under  the  Lord,  usurping  all 
authority  to  himself  next  under  God,  and  claiming  it,  jure  Dimno,  as  was 
done  in  Milton's  own  time ;  or  from  Heaven  claiming  second  sovereignty, 
35.— N. 

22*  G  o 
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Aai  fnym  r\*b<']lioo  shall  derive  his  name, 

Tb»**^  of  n^bcUion  othera  he  accuse. 

H^j  with  a  crow,  whom  like  ambition  joins 

W::h  him  or  under  him  to  tyrannize, 

Mtfching  from  Kdcn  towVds  the  west,  shall  find  40 

Tlhp  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous  gurge 

Boib  out  from  under  ground,  the  mouth  of  Hell : 

Of  brick,  and  of  that  stuff,  thej  cast  to  build 

A  city  and  tow'r,  whose  top  may  reach  to  Hcav'n ; 

And  get  themselves  a  name,  lest  far  dispersed  45 

In  foreign  lands,  their  memory  be  lost ; 

Regardless  whether  good  or  evil  fame. 

But  God,  who  oft  descends  to  visit  men 

Unseen,  and  through  their  habitations  walks 

To  mark  their  doings,  them  beholding  soon,  50 

Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tow'r 

Obstruct  Hoav'n-towVs  ;   and  in  derision  sots 

l*pi>n  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 

J6.  Ninirod  is  derived  from  a  word  moaning  to  rebel. 

I?  Tkouf^h  of  rebeiiion,  6rr. :  This  was  a<ldod  by  our  author,  probably  not 
vHik.Hit  a  view  to  his  own  time,  when  liimseli'  and  those  of  his  party  were 
«fii^«twCu«<d  as  the  worst  of  rebels. — N. 

4i  Omrft:  Whirlpool.  The  Hebrew  won!  chemar^  which  we  translate 
^UiK,  »  what  the  Greeks  call  aapfmltos,  and  the  Latins  bitumen — a  kind  of 
artK^  4mi  that  it  abounded  very  n)uch  in  the  plain  near  Babylon — thai  il 
>«^i.'  ujxMi  the  waters — that  there  was  a  cave  and  fountain  continually 
nxii^C.  »t»  «ih1  that  this  famous  town,  at  this  time,  and  the  no  los  famoi:> 
,*&.  v»*  Babylon  afterwards,  were  built  with  lliis  kind  of  cement,  is  con- 
bT  the  testimony  of  several  profane  authors.  This  black  bituminotfs 
p^rf^  X^  jHtchy  JKK)!,  the  |x>et  calls  the  mouth  of  Hell — not  strictly  s|>eak- 
g^  S  ?  S>  the  same  sort  of  figure  by  which  the  ancient  poets  call  Tunaius 
4r  A»**iw*<  th<r  jaws  and  gate  of  Hell.  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  467. 

,*.;.  i^vMA  »w«rH  to  ««•,  <^r. :  (ion.  xi.  T),  &c.  The  Scripture  here  s]X'aks 
HUrt  ?W  manner  of  men.  And  thus  the  heathen  gods  are  often  represented 
m  <ww««  A»«Ti  to  obeerve  the  actions  of  men,  as  in  the  stories  of  Lycaoi^, 

id,  J  tmym*  rpirU:  2  Chron.  xviii.  '2'2.     It  is  said  that  the  Lord  had  put 

iym«  tmrii  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  here  he  puts  a  various  spirit  in 

tke  »OMlh  of  the  builders— a  spirit  varying  the  sounds  by  which  they  would 

^Bfttm  their  thoughU  one  to  another,  and  bringing,  consequently,  confusion^ 

wkwce  the  work  is  »  cilled.— R. 
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Quite  out  their  native  langaage,  and  instead 
To  BOW  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown.  55 

Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders  ;  each  to  other  calls, 
Not  understood,  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage 
As  mockM,  they  storm.     Great  laughter  was  in  Heav'n ; 
And  looking  down  to  see  the  hubbub  strange,  60 

And  hear  the  din  ;  thus  was  the  building  left 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work  Confusion  named. 
Whereto  thus  Adam,  fatherly  displeased  : 
0  execrable  son,  so  to  aspire 

Above  his  brethren,  to  himself  assuming  65 

Authority  usurp'd  ;  from  God  not  given. 
He  gave  us  only  over  beast,  fish,  fowl. 
Dominion  absolute  ;  that  right  we  hold 
By  his  donation  :  but  man  over  men 

He  made  not  lord  :  such  title  to  himself  70 

Reservmg,  human  left  from  human  free. 
But  this  usurper,  his  encroachment  proud 

59.  Great  laughter  was  in  Heaven :  The  author  Taries  the  tense  in  seve- 
ral places,  and  speaks  of  the  future  as  past — future,  with  regard  to  the  time 
when  the  angel  is  speaking ;  but  past,  with  regard  to  the  time  which  he  is 
speaking  of.  Homer  also  represents  the  gods  as  laughing  at  the  awkward 
limping  carriage  of  Vulcan  in  waiting.  Iliad  i.  599,  which  Pope  thus  trans- 
lates: 

'^  Yalcan  with  awkward  grace  hit  offlce  pliet. 
And  unextinguished  laughter  ihaken  the  »kios.'* 

But,  as  Mr.  Thyer  adds,  it  is  rather  too  comic  for  the  grave  character  of 
Milton^s  gods,  to  be  represented  as  peeping  down  and  laughing,  like  a  parcel 
of  mere  mortals,  to  see  the  workmen  puzzled  and  squabbling  about  their 
work ;  though  there  are  such  expressions  even  in  Scripture.  Ps.  ii.  4 ; 
Prov.  i.  26,  &c. — N. 

62.  jSnd  the  work  Confusion  named .  For  BaM  in  Hebrew  signifies  confu* 
swn,  Gen.  xi.  9.  As  the  poet  represents  this  confusion  among  the  builders  aa 
object  of  ridicule,  so  he  makes  use  of  some  ridiculous  words,  such  as  are  not 
very  usual  in  poetry,  to  heighten  that  ridicule,  Bsjangiing  noise,  hideous  gab' 
6U,  strange  hubbub. — N. 

71.  Human  left  front,  ire. :  That  is,  led  mankind  in  full  and  free  posaessioa 
of  their  liberty.  Every  reader  must  be  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  liberty 
that  breathes  in  this  speech  of  our  first  ancestor.— N. 
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Stsjs  not  on  msn ;  lo  Ood  his  lowV  intsnds 

8ieg»)  and  defiance.    Wretehsd  msa !  what  fiiod 

Will  ho  convey  up  thither  to  sostsin  75 

Himself  and  his  rash  arm  j,  where  thin  air 

AhoTe  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  groMi 

And  fiunish  him  of  breath|  if  not  of  bread  ? 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Justly  thou  abhorr'si 
That  son,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  men  80 

Such  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue 
Rational  liberty  ;  yet  know  withal, 
Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells 
TwinnM,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being ;  85 

Reason  in  man  obscured,  or  not  obey'd. 
Immediately  inordinate  desires 
And  upstart  passions  catch  the  government 
From  reason,  and  to  servitude  reduce 

Man  till  then  free.     Therefore,  since  he  permits  90 

Within  himself  unworthy  powers  to  reign 
Over  free  reason,  God  in  judgment  just 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords ; 
Who  oft  as  undeservedly  inthrall 

His  outward  freedom.     Tyranny  must  be,  95 

Though  to  the  tyrant  thereby  no  excuse. 
Yet  sometimes  nations  will  docline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong. 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  curse  annexed, 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty,  100 

Their  inward  lost.     Witness  th'  irrev'rent  son 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark,  who  for  the  shame 

73.  7b  God  hi*  tower  incendt :  This  not  being  asserted  in  Scripture,  bat 
only  supposed  by  some  writers,  is  better  put  into  the  mouth  of  Adam,  tbao 
of  the  angel.     I  wish  the  poet  had  taken  the  same  care  in  51. 

81.  Dwdls  twinned,  ^. :  Liberty  and  virtue  {which  it  rfoscMi,  98)  are  twk 
tigterf,  and  the  one  hath  no  being  divided  from  the  other.— -N. 

85.  Dividual:  Separate. 

101.  Son:  Ham,  Gen.  ix.  23,  25. 
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Done  to  his  father,  heard  this  heavy  curse, 

*  Servant  of  servants,'  on  his  vicious  race. 

Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  world,  105 

Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse,  till  God  at  last, 

Weary'd  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 

His  presence  from  among  them,  and  avert 

His  holy  eyes  ;  resolving  from  thenceforth 

To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways  ;  1 10 

And  one  peculiar  nation  to  select 

From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invoked, 

A  nation  from  one  faithful  man  to  spring : 

Him  on  this  side  Euphrates  yet  residing, 

Bred  up  in  idol-worship.     0  that  men  lib 

(Canst  thou  believe  r)  should  be  so  stupid  grown, 

While  yet  the  patriarch  lived,  who  'scaped  the  flood, 

As  to  forsake  the  living  God,  and  fall 

To  worship  their  own  work  in  wood  and  stone 

For  Gods  !  yet  him  God  the  Most  High  vouchsafes  120 

To  call  by  vision  from  his  father's  house. 

His  kindred,  and  false  Gods,  into  a  land 

Which  he  shall  shew  him,  and  from  him  will  raise 

A  mighty  nation,  and  upon  him  shower 

His  benediction,  so  that  in  his  seed  126 

All  nations  shall  be  blest.     He  straight  obeys, 

Not  knowing  to  what  land,  yet  firm  believes. 

I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 

111.  Nation :  The  Hebrew,  which  sprung  from  Abraham. 

114.  Yet  retiding:  Not  when  the  angel  was  speaking,  but  when  God  le 
lected  one  peculiar  nation.  &c.,  111-12. 

115.  Joeh.  xxiv.  2.  As  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  was  an  idolater,  I  think 
we  may  be  certain  that  Abraham  was  bred  up  in  the  religion  of  his  father, 
though  he  renounced  it  afterwards,  and,  in  all  probability,  converted  his 
father  likewise ;  for  Terah  removed  with  Abraham  to  Haran.  and  there  died. 
See  Gen.  xi.  31,  32.— N. 

117.  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  was  bom  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years  after  the  flood,  and  Noah  was  living  till  the  three  himdred  and  fiftieth 
year  after  it  \  so  that  idolatry  had  gained  some  ground  before  his  death. — S. 

128.  This  is  not,  says  Stebbing,  a  reverting  to  the  former  vision,  as  some 
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He  leaves  hk  Oods,  hit  iiieiidi,  and  native  aoil» 
Ur  of  Ghaldea,  passing  now  the  finrd  180 

To  Haran :  after  him  a  oamb'roiu  train 
Of  herds,  and  flooks,  and  nnmerons  sertitude ; 
Not  wand'ring  poor,  bat  trosting  all  his  wealth 
*  With  Gt>d,  who  oall'd  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  he  now  attains :  I  see  his  tents  185 

Pitoh'd  about  Sechem,  and  the  nei^b^ring  plain 

Of  Moreh  ;  there,  bj  promise,  he  reeeives 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land, 

From  Hamath  northward  to  the  Desert  soath 

eomroentaton  Mem  to  rappote,  bat  a  mode  of  epeakiin  utfmal  to  the  myil, 
to  whom  all  the  fatan  was  revealed. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Addison,  that,  as  the  principal  design  of  this  episode 
was  to  give  Adam  an  idea  of  the  holy  person  who  was  to  reinstate  human 
nature  in  that  happiness  and  perfection  from  which  it  had  ftllen,  the  poet 
confines  himself  to  the  line  of  Abraham,  whence  the  Mewiah  was  to  de- 
soend.  The  angel  is  described  as  seeing  the  patriarch  actually  travelling  to- 
wards the  land  of  pronuie,  which  gives  a  particular  liveliness  to  this  part  ol 
the  narrative. 

Our  poet,  sensible  that  this  long  historical  description  might  grow  irksome, 
has  varied  the  manner  of  representing  it  as  much  as  possible,  beginning  firrt 
with  supposing  Adam  to  have  a  proopect  of  it  before  his  e]rea,  next  by  mak- 
iag  the  angel  the  relator  of  it,  and  lastly,  by  imitating  the  two  ibrroer 
methods,  and  making  Michael  see  it  as  in  a  vision,  and  give  a  rapturous  «h 
livened  account  of  it  to  Adam.  Thi8  gives  great  ease  to  the  languishing  at- 
tention of  the  reader. — Thyer. 

130.  Ur :  Situated  in  Mesopotamia,  near  the  Euphrates,  and  about  four 
hundred  miles  northea«t  from  Jerusalem.  A  short  distance  from  Ur  was 
Haratu  to  which  Abraham  first  removed.  Ur  signifies  Hgkt  or  fire^  and  re- 
ceived this  name  from  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  its  symbol,  fire,  being 
there  practised. 

132.  »^nd  numerout  tervitude :  Many  servants.  The  abstract  for  the  eon- 
Crete. — N. 

139.  Hamath :  Quite  famous  in  the  Bible  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  According  to  Coleman,  it  is  a  narrow  pass  between  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon,  at  the  head  of  the  great  Valley  Cocle-Syria,  above  Baalbee, 
at  the  head  waters  of  the  Orontes,  which  runs  north  and  west  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  into  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

This  river  forms  the  natural  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Hamath  on  the 
south,  and  the  limit  of  the  land  promised  to  Israel  on  the  north. 
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(Things  by  their  names  I  call,  tho^yet  unnamed),  140 

From  Hermon  east  to  the  great  western  sea ; 

Mount  Hermon,  yonder  sea  ;  each  place  behold 

In  prospect,  as  f  point  them  :  on  the  shore 

Mount  Carmel :  here  the  double-founted  stream 

Jordan,  true  limit  eastward  ;  but  his  sons  145 

Shall  dwell  to  Senir,  that  long  ridge  of  hills. 

This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 

Shall  in  his  seed  be  blest.     By  that  seed 

Is  meant  the  great  DclivVer,  who  shall  bruise 

The  Serpent's  head :  whereof  to  thee  anon  160 

Plainlier  shall  be  reveaPd.     This  patriarch  blest. 

Whom  faithful  Abraham  due  time  shall  call 

A  son,  and  of  his  son  a  grandchild  leaves. 

Like  him  in  faith,  in  wisdom,  and  renown. 

144.  Doublcd-founted :  The  Jordan  has  its  origin  among  the  mountain> 
thirty  or  forty  miles  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  original  source  is  a 
large  fountain  just  above  Hasbeiya,  twenty  miles  from  Banias,  or  Ca»area 
Philippi,  and  the  ancient  idolatrous  city  of  Dan,  where  again  are  large  foun- 
tains, which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  the  head  waters  of  the  Jordan. 
— CoLEMAN-8  Geography  of  the  Bible. 

145.  True  limit  easticard :  Though  the  name  of  Canaan  sometimes  in- 
cludes the  whole  land  possessed  by  the  twelve  tribes,  yet  it  appropriately 
belongs  to  no  more  than  the  country  westward  of  the  River  Jordan ;  and 
the  Jew^s  themselves  make  a  distinction  between  the  land  promised  to  their 
fathers,  and  the  lands  of  Sihon  and  Og,  which  were  to  the  eastward  of  the 
river.  Moses  does  the  same,  Dcut.  ii.  29.  and  the  land  on  this  side  Jordan 
was  esteemed  more  holy  than  the  land  on  the  other. 

146.  Senir :  Hermon,  Deut.  iii.  9,  lying  not  far  eastward  of  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan,  moistened  with  copious  dews,  it  stands  pre-eminent  among  the 
mountains  of  the  land.  It  is  thus  described  by  an  American  missionary,  Mr. 
Thompson :  *^  Old  Jebel  £&h-Sheihh  (the  modern  name) ,  like  a  venerable 
Turk,  with  his  head  wrapped  in  a  snowy  tui ban,  sits  yonder  on  his  throne  in 
the  sky,  surveying  with  imperturbable  dignity  the  fair  lands  below  ;  and  all 
around,  east,  west,  north,  south,  mountain  meets  mountain  to  guard  and  gaze 
upon  the  lovely  vale  of  the  Huleh.  What  a  constellation  of  venerable 
names :  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  Bashan  and  Gilead,  Moab  and  Judah,  Sama- 
ria and  Galilee !-' 

152.  Mrakam:  See  Gen.  xvii.  5.  It  means  a  father  €f  man^  natiom. 
His  name  previously  was  Jibram^  signifying  a  great  father. 
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The  grandohfld  with  twelve  sons  moreased,  deputs  155 

From  Canaan  to  a  land  hereafter  callM 

Elgypt,  divided  by  the  river  Nile. 

See  where  it  flows,  disgorging  at  seven  mouths 

Into  the  sea.     To  sojourn  in  that  land 

He  comes,  invited  by  a  younger  son,  160 

In  time  of  dearth  ;  a  son  whose  worthy  deeds 

Raise  him  to  the  second  in  that  realm 

Of  Pharaoh.     There  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 

Growing  into  a  nation,  and  now  grown 

Suspected  to  a  sequent  King,  who  peeks  165 

To  stop  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  guests 

Too  numVous  ;  whence  of  guests  he  makes  them  slaves 

Inhospitably,  and  kills  their  infant  males : 

Till  by  two  brethren  (those  two  brethren  call 

Moses  and  Aaron)  sent  from  God  to  claim  170 

His  people  from  inthralment,  they  return 

With  glory  and  spoil  back  to  their  promised  land. 

But  first  the  lawless  tyrant,  who  denies 

To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard. 

Must  be  compcird  by  signs  and  judgments  diro.  175 

To  blood  unshed  the  rivers  must  be  turned  ; 

Frogs,  lice,  and  flies  must  all  his  palace  fill 

With  loath 'd  intrusion,  and  fill  all  the  land ; 

His  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murrain  die ; 

Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  emboss,  180 

And  all  his  people ;  thunder  mix'd  with  hail. 

Hail  mixM  with  fire,  must  rend  th'  Egyptian  sky, 

And  wheel  on  th'  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls ; 

What  it  devours  not,  herb,  or  fruit,  or  grain 

A  darksome  cloud  of  locusts  swarming  down  185 

l'^5.  A  Latin  form  of  expression,  as  Plaut.  **  Cumque  es  aucta  liberis.'' 

158.  Set  where  itJUncs^  Src. :  This  pointing  to  the  river  adds  a  loveliness  to 
the  narrative,  and  the  ancient  poets  seldom  mention  the  river  without  tak- 
ing notice  of  its  seven  mouths,  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  800 ;  Ovid  Met.  i.  422 ;  ii.  25^ 

— N. 

179.  Murren:  The  spelling  conforms  to  the  Latin  word  mwrrtna. — ti. 
183.   Whed:  Exod  ix.  23-4. 
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Most  eat,  and  on  the  ground  leave  nothing  green  : 

Darkness  must  overshadow  all  his  bounds, 

Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  three  days  ; 

Last,  with  one  midnight  stroke,  all  the  first-born 

Of  Egypt  must  lie  dead.     Thus  with  ten  wounds  190 

The  river-dragon  tamed,  at  length  submits 

To  let  his  sojourners  depart,  and  oft 

Humbles  his  stubborn  heart :  but  still  as  ice 

More  hardcn'd  after  thaw,  till  in  his  rage 

Pursuing  whom  he  late  dismissM,  the  sea  195 

Swallows  him  with  his  host ;  but  them  lets  pass 

As  on  dry  land,  between  two  crystal  walls. 

Awed  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 

Divided,  till  his  rescued  gain'd  their  shore. 

Such  wondrous  power  God  to  his  saint  will  lend,  200 

Though  present  in  his  Angel,  who  shall  go 

Before  them  in  a  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire 

(By  day  a  cloud,  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire). 

To  guide  them  in  their  journey,  and  remove 

Behind  them,  while  th'  obdurate  king  pursues.  205 

All  night  he  will  pursue  ;  but  his  approach 

Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud 

God,  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  host. 

And  craze  their  chariot-wheels :  when  by  command  210 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  sea  ;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys ; 

On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return 

188.  Palpable :  In  the  expressive  language  of  the  Bible,  "  Darkness  that 
may  be  felt.-'  In  the  Latin  Vulgate  it  reads,  ^^  Tam  dense  ut  palpari  quc- 
ant."     Hencp  our  author's  word  palpable. 

191.  The  river-dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the  crocodile,  the  chief  inhabitant 
of  the  Nile.  It  was  probably  suggested  by  a  sublime  passage  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Kzekiel,  commencing  with,  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  I  am 
against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon,"  &c. 

207.  Darkneu  defends  between,  ^c. :  Darkness  between  them  ktqu  ojf  his 
approach  till,  &c.,  Exod.  xiv.  19,  20. 

210.  Craze :  Crush,  from  the  French  ecruur. 


And  irkAd/m*.  c^  tlat  'ieftined  Seed  to  brmae 

7'L«  .*">  rjf'.'rit,  bj  what  lutAiu  fae  dull  aehiere 

MiUikiiidV  d^livermoc«.     But  the  Toiee  of  God  235 

To  niortkl  «2ar  ia  dreadful !     Thcj  beseech 

'I  kftt  MoiM4i  might  r^rp^irt  to  them  his  will, 

And  ti'rror  c«-ftw;.     He  gnDt«  what  they  heBtm^i^ 

Jnntructird  that  to  Ood  in  do  access 

Without  M«;diat/ir,  whfise  bigb  office  now  240 

MowM  in  fi;r(irc  YM*ars,  to  intrrxlaee 

( hi#?  /(r<*at'*r,  of  wbosc  day  he  sball  foretell ; 

U\4.   Wnrx  Army. 

tilO.  Th««  prilitirti  raiuw  of  their  long  wanderingi  if  given  by  Milton;  the 
iiMirul  fMiiMi  i«  ()riiitt«Hl,  f»r  it  wm  the  denign  of  the  angel  to  comfort  and  not 
III  di«trf*M  Adam  by  thi«  rerital,  Kxod.  ziii.  17, 18. 

UV7.  \Vh*m  ffrny  lap:  It  rifreived  this  hue  from  the  anow,  the  douds,  and 
•tnokii  which  niiv«*lopml  it,  Kxod.  xix. 

y'lO.  Vnrt  nurfi  an  ajtpfriaiti^  ir*". :  It  is  singular  that  Milton  here  omits  all 
nwiitinn  of  I  ho  ninnil  law,  th<*  drlivory  of  which  formed  so  impreasiTe  and 
iiii|M)rtant  a  |tnrt  o|  th<*  pntcriMlinKs  nt  Sinai. 

tf41.  Inflgurt:  As  a  type  or  reprsaentative. 
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And  all  the  prophets  in  their  ago  the  times 

Of  great  Messiah  shall  sing.     The  laws  and  rites 

Establish M,  such  delight  hath  God  in  men 

Obedient  to  his  will,  that  he  vouchsafes 

Among  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle, 

The  Holy  One  with  mortal  men  to  dwell. 

Bj  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  framed 

Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold ;  therein 

An  ark,  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony. 

The  records  of  his  covenant ;  over  these 

A  mercy-seat  of  gold  between  the  wings 

Of  two  bright  Cherubim;  before  him  burn 

Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac,  representing 

The  heav'nly  fires ;  over  the  tent  a  cloud 

Shall  rest  by  day,  a  fiery  gleam  by  night. 

Save  when  they  journey ;  and  at  length  they  come, 

Conducted  by  his  Angel,  to  the  land 

Promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.     The  rest 

Were  long  to  toll  how  many  battles  fought. 

How  many  kings  destroyM,  and  kingdoms  won. 

Or  how  the  sim  shall  in  mid  Heav'n  stand  still 

A  day  entire,  and  night's  due  course  adjourn, 

Man's  voice  commanding,  Sun  in  Gibeon  stand, 

And  thou  moon  in  the  vale  of  Aijalon, 

Till  Israel  overcome  ;  so  call  the  third 

From  Abraham,  son  of  Isaac,  and  from  him 

His  whole  descent,  who  thus  nhall  Canaan  win. 


245 


250 


265 


260 


265 


255.  Seven  lamp*  at  in  a  zodiac :  That  the  Iamp&  signified  the  seven  planets, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  lamps  stood  slope-wise,  as  it  were,  to  express  the 
obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  is  the  gloss  of  Josephus,  from  whom,  probably,  Mil- 
ton borrowed  it,  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  3,  c.  6,  7,  and  De  Bel.  Jud.  lib.  5,  c.  5« — 

N. 

258.  Save  when  they  journey :  How  it  was  when  they  journeyed  is  set  forth 
in  Exod.  xl.  34,  &c.  The  moving  of  the  cloud,  or  of  the  pillar  of  fire  wai 
an  indication  of  the  divine  will,  that  the  Hebrews  should  proceed  on  their 
march.  See  also  Exod.  xiii.  21.  The  cloud,  and  the  fiery  gleam  (257)  were 
the  sublime  entigna  and  »hidd»  of  that  distinguished  people,  and  Jehovah 
was  their  invisible  leader. 
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Here  Adam  interposed :  0  sent  from  Heaven,  270 

Enlight^ncr  of  my  darkness,  gracious  things 

Thou  hast  reveal M,  those  chieflj  which  concern 

Just  Abraham  and  his  seed  :  now  first  I  find 

Mine  eyes  true  opening,  and  my  heart  much  eased, 

Erewhile  perplexM  with  thoughts  what  would  become  275 

Of  me  and  all  mankind  ;  but  now  I  see 

His  day,  in  which  all  nations  shall  be  blest ; 

Favour  unmerited  by  me,  who  sought 

Forbidden  knowledge  by  forbidden  means. 

This  yet  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those  280 

Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth, 

8o  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given : 

So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins 

Among  them.     How  can  God  with  such  reside  ? 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Doubt  not  but  that  sin  285 

Will  reign  amonci^  thorn,  as  of  thee  begot ; 

And  therefore  was  law  given  them  to  evince 
i   Their  natural  pravity,  by  stirring  up 
I  Sin  against  law  to  fight ;  that  when  they  see 

Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove,  290 

Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  weak, 

270.  Here  Adam  interposed:  These  interpositions  of  Adam  have  a  ver>' 
good  effect,  for  otherwise  the  continued  narrative  of  the  angel  would  appear 
too  long,  and  be  tedious. — N. 

274.  Mine  eyes  true  opening:  For  that  was  a  false  promise  which  the 
lempter  had  made,  Gen.  iii.  5. — N. 

277.  His  :  John  viii.  5C. 

283.  So  many  laws  argute  ifc. :  The  scruple  of  our  first  father,  and  the  re- 
ply of  the  angel,  are  grounded  on  St  Paul's  Epistles,  and  particularly  those 
to  the  Ephesians.  Galatians,  and  Hebrews.  Compare  the  following  texts 
with  our  author:  Gal.  iii.  19;  Rom.  vii.  7,  8;  Rom.  iii.  20;  Heb.  ix.  13,14; 
Heb.  X.  4,  T) ;  Rom.  iv.  2'J-4 ;  v.  1  ;  Heb.  vii.  18,  19 ;  x.  1 ;  Gal.  iii.  11,  12, 
23;  iv.  7 ;  Rom.  viii.  15. 

How  admirably,  as  Bishop  Newton  further  remarks,  hath  our  author,  in  a 
lew  lines,  summed  up  the  sense  and  argument  of  these  and  more  texts  of 
Scripture  !  It  is  really  wonderful  how  he  could  comprise  so  much  divinity 
in  so  few  words,  and,  at  the  same  time,  express  it  with  such  strength  and 
perspicuity. 
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The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  they  may  conolude 

Some  blood  more  precious  must  be  paid  for  man  \ 

Just  for  unjust,  that  in  such  righteousness 

To  them  by  faith  imputed,  they  may  find  395 

Justification  towards  God,  and  peace 

Of  conscience,  which  the  law  by  ceremonies 

Cannot  appease,  nor  man  the  moral  part 

Perform,  and,  not  performing,  cannot  live. 

So  law  appears  imperfect,  and  but  given  SOO 

With  purpose  to  resign  them  in  full  time 

Up  to  a  bt'ttpr  covenant,  disciplined 

From  shadowy  types  to  truth,  from  flesh  to  spirit. 

From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free 

Acceptance  of  large  grace,  from  servile  fear  805 

To  filial,  works  of  law  to  works  of  faith. 

And  therefore  shall  not  Moses,  though  of  God 

Highly  beloved,  being  but  the  minister 

Of  law,  his  people  into  Canaan  lead  ; 

But  Joshua,  whom  the  Gentiles  Jesus  call,  810 

His  name  and  office  bearing,  who  shall  quell 

The  adversary  Serpent,  and  bring  back, 

Through  the  world's  wilderness  long  wanderM  man 

Safe  to  eternal  Paradise  of  rest. 

Meanwhile  they  in  their  earthly  Canaan  placed,  315 

Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper,  but  when  sins 

National  interrupt  their  public  peace. 

Provoking  God  to  raise  them  enemies  ; 

From  whom  as  oft  he  saves  them  penitent 

By  judges  first,  then  under  kings  ;  of  whom  320 

The  second,  both  for  piety  renown'd 

And  puissant  deeds,  a  promise  shall  receive 

Irrevocable,  that  his  regal  throne 

310.  Jesiig :  Acts  vii.  45 ;  Heb.  iv.  8.  Joshua  in  Hebrew,  and  Jetus  in 
Greek,  are  the  same  name.  The  Scptuagint  renders  the  former  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  the  passages  here  quoted  the  one  is  substituted  for  the  other.  The 
name  means  Saviour. 

322.  Ji  promise^  S^. :  Reference  is  made  to  2  Sam.  vii.  16,  and  Pa.  Ixudx. 
31-36. 
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Upon  the  temple  itself.     At  last  they  seiie 

The  sceptre,  and  regard  not  David's  sons ; 

Then  lose  it  to  a  stranger,  that  the  tme 

Anointed  King,  Messiah,  might  he  bom 

BarrM  of  his  right ;  yet  at  his  birth  a  star,  360 

Unseen  before  in  Hcav'n,  proclaims  him  come, 

And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  inquire 

His  place,  to  offer  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold. 

His  place  of  birth  a  solemn  Angel  tells 

To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night :  d65 

They  gladly  thither  haste,  and,  by  a  choir 

Of  squadroned  Angels,  hear  his  carol  sung  : 

A  virgin  is  his  mother,  but  his  Sire 

The  Pow'r  of  the  Most  High.     He  shall  ascend 

The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reign  370 

With  earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the  Heav'ns. 

He  ceased,  discerning  Adam  with  such  joy 
Surcharged,  as  had  like  grief  been  dew'd  in  tears. 
Without  the  vent  of  words,  which  these  he  breathed : 

O  prophet  of  glad  tidings !  finisher  375 

Of  utmost  hope  !  now  clear  I  understand 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  searched  in  vain, 
Why  our  great  expectation  should  be  call'd 
The  seed  of  Woman.     Virgin  Mother,  hail ! 
High  in  the  love  of  Heav'n,  yet  from  my  loins  380 

Thou  shalt  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  the  Son 
Of  God  Most  High  ;  so  God  with  Man  unites. 
Needs  must  the  Serpent  now  his  capital  brui.se 

Antiochus  Epiphanes.  See  2  Maccab.  v.,  and  Prideaux,  and  Davidson.  M 
last  they  seize  the  sceptre  (,356 ) :  Aristobulus,  the  eldest  son  of  Hyrcanus,  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  fin»t  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  a(\er  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  b.  c.  1U7.  ^nd  regard  not  David's  sons:  None  of  the 
family  having  had  the  government  since  the  days  of  Zerubbabel.  Then 
lose  it  to  a  stranger  (358)  :  To  Herod  who  was  an  Idumean,  in  whose  reigu 
Christ  was  bom.    See  Josephus  and  Prideaux. — N. 

370.  ^nd  bound  his  reign :  A  beautiful  parallel  panage  may  be  read  in 
Virg.  ^n.  i.  287  : 

*'  Imperinm  oceano,  ftmam  qal  terminet  Mtrk." 

383.  Capital  hrmMt :  Bruise  on  the  head. 
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Expect  with  mortal  pain.     Saj  where  and  when  3S5 

Their  fi^ht ;  what  stroke  shall  bruise  the  Victor's  heel  ? 

To  whom  thus  Michael:  Dream  not  of  their  fight 
As  of  a  duel,  or  the  local  wounds 
Of  head  or  heel :  not  therefore  joins  the  Son 
Manhood  to  Godhead,  with  more  strength  to  foil 
Thy  enemy ;  nor  so  is  overcome  390 

Satan,  whose  fall  from  Heaven,  a  deadlier  bruise, 
Disabled  not  to  give  thee  thy  death  ^s  wound  : 
Which  he,  who  comes  thy  Saviour,  shall  recnre, 
Not  by  destroying  Satan,  but  his  works 

In  thee  and  in  thy  seed  :  nor  can  this  be,  395 

But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  didst  want, 
Obedience  to  the  law  of  God  imposed 
On  penalty  of  death,  and  suff'ring  death, 
The  ponalty  to  thy  trans<rression  due, 

And  due  to  theirs,  which  out  of  thine  will  grow :  400 

So  only  ean  hi«rh  justice  rest  appaid. 
The  law  of  (rod  (^xact  he  shall  fulfil. 
Both  by  obedience  and  by  love,  though  love 
Alone  fulfil  the  law.     Thy  punishment 

He  shall  endure,  by  coming  in  the  flesh  405 

To  a  rej)roachful  life  and  cursed  death, 
Proelaiiniug  life  to  all  who  shall  believe 
In  his  redemption,  and  that  his  obedience 
Imputed  becomes  theirs  by  faith,  his  merits 
To  save  them,  not  their  own,  though  legal  works.  410 

400.  Due  to  theirs,  Src. :  Punishment  is  due  to  men's  actual  transi^ressions, 
tliouiih  the  orig;inal  depravity,  the  tranegression  of  Adam,  was  the  root  of 
them.— R. 

401.  Appaid:  Satisfied. 

410.  To  save  them,  ire. :  I  apprehend  that  the  verb  believe  governs  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  and  I  understand  the  passanje  thus :  Proclaiming  life  to 
ail  who  shall  Mieve  in  his  reilrmption.  and  sliall  believe  that  his  obediitxce  irri' 
puted  fteromes  theirs  hy  faith,  and  shall  believe  his  merits  to  save  them,  not  their 
own,  thouj^h  legal  leforks. — N. 

Another,  and  perhaps  better  construction,  may  be  suggested  for  the  latter 
part  of  this  passage,  commencing  at  his  merits  (409),  by  simply  supplying 
(from  407)  the  word  proclaiming.     Proclaiming  his  merits  to  save,  &c 
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For  this  he  shall  live  hated,  be  bksphemed, 

Seised  on  by  force,  judged,  and  to  death  condemn 'd, 

A  shameful  and  accursed,  nailM  to  the  cross 

By  his  own  nation,  slain  for  bringing  life  ; 

But  to  the  cross  he  nails  thy  enemies  ;  415 

The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 

Of  all  mankind,  with  him  there  crucify'd, 

Never  to  hurt  them  more  who  rightly  trust 

In  this  his  satisfaction.     So  he  dies, 

But  soon  revives  ;  death  over  him  no  power  420 

Shall  long  usurp  :  ere  the  third  dawning  light 

Return,  the  stars  of  mom  shall  see  him  rise 

Out  of  his  grave,  fresh  as  the  dawning  light ; 

Thy  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeems, 

His  death  for  man,  as  many  as  offer 'd  life  435 

Neglect  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 

By  fiiith  not  void  of  works.     This  Godlike  act 

Annuls  thy  doom,  the  death  thou  shouldst  have  died, 

In  sin  for  ever  lost  from  life.     This  act 

Shall  bruise  the  head  of  Satan,  crush  his  strength,  430 

Defeating  sin  and  death,  his  two  main  arms, 

And  fix  far  deeper  in  his  head  their  stings 

Than  temp'ral  death  shall  bruise  the  Victor's  heel, 

Or  theirs  whom  he  redeems,  a  death-like  sleep, 

A  gende  wafting  to  immortal  life.  435 

Nor  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 

Longer  on  earth  than  certain  times  t'  appear 

To  his  disciples,  men  who  in  his  life 

Still  foUow'd  him  :  to  them  shall  leave  in  charge 

To  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  learn 'd  440 

And  his  salvation  ;  them  who  shall  believe 

Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 

115.  EnemieM :  These  are  the  law  and  the  sins  mentioned  in  the  following 
e.    Col.  ii.  14,  is  alluded  to. 

124.  Thy  ramom^  ifc. :  Adam  is  spoken  of  as  a  representatiye  of  the 
man  race ;  so  in  427. 

125.  An  explanation  is  here  made  of  the  term  rantom  in  the  line  above. 

23  Hh 
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Of  washing  them  from  guilt  of  sin  to  life 

Pure,  and  in  mind  prepared,  if  so  be&ll, 

For  death,  like  that  which  the  Redeemer  died.  445 

All  nations  they  shall  teach  ;  for,  from  that  day, 

Not  only  to  the  sons  of  Abraham's  loins 

Salvation  shall  be  preach'd,  but  to  the  sons 

Of  Abraham's  faith,  wherever  through  the  world  ; 

Lo  in  his  seed  all  nations  shall  be  blest.  450 

Then  to  the  Heav'n  of  Heav'ns  he  shall  ascend 

With  victory,  triumphing  through  the  air 

Over  his  foes  and  thine ;  there  shall  surprise 

The  Serpent,  prince  of  air,  and  drag  in  chains 

Thro'  all  the  realm,  and  there  confounded  leave ;  455 

Then  enter  into  glory,  and  resume 

His  scat  at  God's  right  hand,  exalted  high 

Above  all  names  in  Heav'n  ;  and  thence  shall  come, 

When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe, 

With  glory  and  pow'r  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead ;  460 

To  judge  th'  unfaithful  dead,  but  to  reward 

His  faithful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss, 

Whether  in  Heav'n  or  Earth  ;  for  then  the  Earth 

Shall  all  be  Paradise  ;  far  happier  place 

Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier  days.  465 

So  spake  th'  Arch- Angel  Michael,  then  paused, 
As  at  the  world's  great  period  ;  and  our  sire. 
Replete  with  joy  and  wonder,  thus  reply'd : 

O  Godness  infinite,  Goodness  immense ! 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce,  47( 

And  Evil  turn  to  good !  more  wonderful 
Than  that  which  by  creation  first  brought  forth 
Light  out  of  darkness  !  full  of  doubt  I  stand. 
Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin, 

469,  The  poet  has  very  finely  represented  the  joy  and  gladness  of  he« 
which  rises  in  Adam  ujwn  his  discovery  of  the  Messiah.    As  he  sees  \ 
day  at  a  distance  through  types  and  shadows,  he  rejoices  in  it ;  but  when 
finds  the  redemption  of  man  completed,  and  Paradise  again  renewed,  he  h( 
breaks  forth  in  rapture  and  delight. — A. 

470.  Cf:  Out  of. 
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By  me  done  and  oooaaion'd,  or  rejoice  475 

Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall  spring, 

To  Ood  more  glory,  more  good-wiU  to  men 

From  God,  and  over  wrath  grace  shall  abound. 

But  say  :  if  our  Deliverer  up  to  Heav'n 

Must  reascend,  what  will  betide  the  few  480 

His  Mthful,  left  among  th'  unfaithful  herd. 

The  enemies  of  truth  ?    Who  then  shall  guide 

His  people  ?  who  defend  ?     Will  they  not  deal 

Worse  with  his  followers  than  with  him  they  dealt  ? 

Be  sure  they  will,  said  the  Angel ;  but  from  Heay'n       485 
He  to  his  own  a  Comforter  will  send. 
The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  dwell 
His  Spirit  within  them,  and  the  law  of  fdth, 
Working  through  love,  upon  their  hearts  shall  write, 
To  guide  them  in  all  truth,  and  also  arm  490 

With  spiritual  armour  able  to  resist 
Satan's  assaults,  and  quench  his  fiery  darts  ; 
What  man  can  do  against  them,  not  afraid, 
Though  to  the  death,  against  such  cruelties 
With  inward  consolations  recompensed,  495 

And  oft  supported  so  as  shall  amaze 
Their  proudest  persecutors ;  for  the  Spirit 
Pour'd  first  on  his  Apostles,  whom  he  sends 
T'  evangelize  the  nations,  then  on  all 

Baptized,  shall  them  with  wondrous  gifts  endue  500 

To  speak  all  tongues,  and  do  all  miracles. 
As  did  their  Lord  before  them.     Thus  they  win 
Great  numbers  of  each  nation  to  receive 
With  joy  the  tidings  brought  from  Heav'n.  At  length, 
Their  ministry  performed,  and  race  well  run,  505 

Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left. 
They  die  ;  but  in  their  room,  as  they  forewarn. 
Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolves, 
Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heav'n 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn  510 

487-8.  8haU  dwell  hii  apirit  trithm  thtm:  Shall  came  his  spirit  (dispon- 
tion  or  temper)  to  dwell  within  them;  shall  make  them  like  Christ 
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Of  Inore  and  ambition ;  and  die  trvdi 

With  nipantitioiMi  and  traditknis  tamt| 

Left  onlj  in  tlioee  written  reeorde  pore, 

Thongfa  not  bat  bj  the  Spirit  nnderatood. 

Then  shall  they  seek  to  aTaQ  themsehet  of  namea  511 

Placet  and  titles,  and  with  theae  to  join 

Seonlar  powV;  thoof^  feigning  still  to  act 

B J  spiritual,  to  themselTes  appropriating 

The  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  promised  alike,  and  given, 

To  all  believers ;  and  from  that  pret^oe,  SQO 

Spiritnal  laws  bj  oamal  power  diall  fbroe 

On  er'iy  eonsoienee ;  laws  whidi  none  diall  find 

Left  them  inroU'd,  or  what  the  Spirit  witUn 

Shall  on  the  heart  engrave.     What  will  thej  then 

But  fbroe  the  Spirit  of  grace  itself,  and  bind  525 

His  oonsort  Liberty  ?    What  but  unbuild 

His  liring  temples,  built  by  faith  to  stand, 

Their  own  faith,  not  another's  ?  for  on  earth 

Who  against  faith  and  conscience  can  be  heard 

Infallible  ?     Tet  many  will  presume  :  530 

Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 

On  all  who  in  the  worship  persevere 

Of  spirit  and  truth  ;  the  rest,  far  greater  part, 

Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 

Religion  satisfy 'd.     Truths  shall  retire  535 

Bestuck  with  sland'rous  darts,  and  works  of  £uth 

Rarely  be  found.     So  shall  the  world  go  on, 

To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign  ; 

Under  her  own  weight  groaning  till  the  day 

Appear  of  respiration  to  the  just  540 

And  vengeance  to  the  wicked,  at  return 

522.  Lawt  which  none,  4^. :  Laws  neither  agreeable  to  revealed  nor  natural 
religion ;  neither  to  be  foiuid  in  holy  Scripture^  nor  written  on  their  hearts  bj 
the  Spirit  of  God,  according  to  that  Divine  promise,  Jer.  xxxi.  33. — If. 

526.  Hit  cwuort  liberty :  *"  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,^ 
2  Cor.  iii.  17. 

527.  Living  templet:  Christians  are  denominated  by  the  Apostle  Pnl 
••ismplM  ^  tht  Holy  GAort,"  1  Cor.  iu.  16, 17 ;  vi.  19. 

532.  Of  tpirit  emd  truth :  An  allusion  to  John  iv.  33. 
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Of  him  so  lately  promised  to  th  j  aid, 

The  Woman^s  Seed,  obscurely  then  foretold  ; 

Now  amplier  known  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord  : 

Last  in  the  clouds  from  Heaven  to  be  revealM  f>45 

In  glory  of  the  Father,  to  dissolve 

Satan  with  his  perverted  world,  then  raise 

From  the  conflagrant  mass,  purged  and  refined, 

New  Heav'ns,  new  Earth,  ages  of  endless  date 

Founded  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  love,  550 

To  bring  forth  fruits,  joy,  and  eternal  bliss. 

He  ended  ;  and  thus  Adam  last  reply'd : 
How  soon  hath  thy  prediction.  Seer  blest. 
Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fixM !     Beyond  is  all  abyss,  555 

Eternity,  whose  end  no  eye  can  reach. 
Greatly  instructed,  I  shall  hence  depart, 
Greatly  in  peace  of  thought,  and  have  my  fill 
Of  knowledge,  what  this  vessel  can  contain ; 
Beyond  which  was  my  folly  to  aspire.  560 

Henceforth  I  learn  that  to  obey  is  best, 
And  love  with  fear  the  only  God ;  to  walk 
As  in  his  presence  ;  ever  to  observe 
His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend. 
Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  good  565 

Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 
Accomplishing  great  things  ;  by  things  deem'd  weak 
Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldy  wise 
By  simply  meek  ;  that  suffering  for  truth's  sake 
Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory,  570 

And  to  the  faithful,  death  the  gate  of  life  : 
Taught  this  by  his  example,  whom  I  now 
Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  blest. 

To  whom  thus  also  th'  Angel  last  reply'd : 

546.  7b  di»9olve  Satan^  4^. :  Thia  verb  more  appropriately  ^plies  to  woHd 
than  to  Satan,  and  must  be  taken  in  a  stricter  sense  in  its  application  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter.  The  expression  is  derived  from  2  Pet  iii.  11, 12, 
**  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  diMmtlved^^  kc. 

91  A.  Last  replied :  This  is  the  last  speech  of  the  angel,  ■■  the  foiegoing 
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This  hmTing  leam'd,  thou  hast  aitam'd  the  sum  675 

Of  wisdom  ;  hope  no  higher,  thoa|^  all  the  stars 

Thou  knew'st  by  name,  and  all  th'  ethereal  pow'rs, 

All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works, 

Or  works  of  God  in  Heav'n,  air,  earth,  or  sea, 

And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  enjoy'dst,  580 

And  all  the  rule,  one  empire :  only  add 

Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable  ;  add  futh. 

Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance ;  add  love, 

By  name  to  come  callM  Charity,  the  soul 

Of  all  the  rest :  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loath  585 

To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shalt  possess 

A  Paradise  within  thee  happier  fi&r. 

Let  us  descend  now  therefore  from  this  top 

Of  speculation  ;  for  the  hour  precise 

Exacts  our  parting  hence :  and  see  the  guards,  590 

By  me  encamp^  on  yonder  hill,  expect 

Their  motion,  at  whose  front  a  flaming  sword, 

In  signal  to  remove,  waves  fiercely  round. 

We  may  no  longer  stay.     Go,  waken  Eve : 

Her  also  I  with  gentle  dreams  have  calm'd,  595 

Portending  good,  and  all  her  spirits  composed 

To  meek  submission.     Thou  at  season  fit 

Let  her  with  thee  partake  what  thou  hast  heard. 

Chiefly  what  may  concern  her  faith  to  know. 

The  great  deliv'rance  by  her  seed  to  come  600 

(For  by  the  Woman's  seed)  on  all  mankind : 

That  ye  may  live,  which  will  be  many  days, 

Both  in  one  faith  unanimous,  though  sad. 

With  cause,  for  evils  past ;  yet  much  more  cheer 'd 

With  meditation  on  the  happy  end.  605 

Ho  ended,  and  they  both  descend  the  hUl ; 
Descended,  Adam  to  the  bower,  where  Eve 


one  is  the  last  speech  of  Adam  ;  and  they  are  both  introduced  in  the 
manner. 

588.  Top  of  sperulation :  High  eminence  commanding  a  most  extensive 
prosiK'ct.  It  may  further  have  reference  to  the  visions  and  predictions  there 
offered  to  Adam. 
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Lay  sleeping,  ran  before  ;  but  found  her  waked  ; 
And  thus  with  words  not  sad  she  bim  received  : 

Whence  thou  returnsH,  and  whither  went^st,  I  know :      610 
For  God  is  also  in  sleep,  and  dreams  advise. 
Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Weary'd  I  fell  asleep ;  but  now  lead  on ; 
In  me  is  no  delay.     With  thee  to  go,  615 

Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay, 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling ;  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  Heav'n,  all  places  thou, 
Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence. 
This  further  consolation  yet  secure  620 

I  carry  hence :  though  all  by  me  is  lost, 
(Such  favour  I  unworthy  am  vouchsafed) 
By  me  the  promised  Seed  shall  all  restore. 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve ;  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleased,  but  answer'd  not ;  for  now  too  nigh  626 

Th'  Arch-Angel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 

608.  Found  her  tDoJ^d :  Newton  notices  an  inconsistency  with  the  Aigu- 
ment,  which  relates  that  Adam  tPokens  Eve;  but  may  he  not  have  waked 
her  by  his  running  to  the  bower  where  she  lay  sleeping. 

609.  The  poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  last  speeches  of  Adam  and  the 
archangel  are  full  of  moral  and  instructive  sentiments.  The  sleep  that  fell 
upon  Eve,  and  the  effects  it  had  in  quieting  the  disorders  of  her  mind,  pro- 
duce  the  same  kind  of  consolation  in  the  reader,  who  cannot  peruse  this  last 
beautiful  speech  which  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  mankind,  without  a 
secret  pleasure  and  satisfaction. — A. 

611.  Advise:  Admonish,  give  information.  Numb.  xii.  6.  Adam  had  a 
vision,  and  Eve  a  dream  ;  and  God  was  concerned  in  both. 

616.  /«  to  $tay  here,  6rc. :  She  is  now  come  to  that  temper  of  mind  in 
which  she  thinks  it  Paradise  wherever  her  husband  is,  as  the  angel  had 
taught  her  before,  XI.  290.  So  that  the  author  makes  woman-s  Paradise  to 
be  in  company  with  her  husband,  but  man's  to  be  in  himself,  587. — N. 

624-34.  Heliodorus,  in  his  ^thiopics,  acquaints  us,  that  the  motion  of  the 
gods  differs  from  that  of  mortals,  as  the  former  do  not  stir  their  feet,  nor 
proceed  step  by  step,  but  slide  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  a  uniform 
swimming  of  the  whole  body.  The  same  kind  of  motion  is  here  poetically 
attributed  to  the  angels  who  were  to  take  possession  of  Paradise. — A. 
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To  their  fiz'd  station,  all  in  bright  array 

The  chembim  descended  ;  on  the  ground 

Gliding  meteorons,  as  evening  mist 

Risen  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides,  690 

And,  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel 

Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanced, 

The  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  them  blazed 

Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat, 

And  vapour  as  the  Libyan  air  adust,  •  635 

Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime :  whereat 

In  either  hand  the  hast'ning  Angel  caught 

Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  th'  eastern  gate 

Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 

To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappear'd.  640 

They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise  (so  late  their  happy  scat) 

Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 

With  dreadful  faces  throug'd  and  fiery  arms. 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wiped  them  soon :  645 

The  world  was  all  before  them  whore  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow, 

630.  Maritk:  Marsh,  from  the  French  maraisy  or  the  Latin  mariseus^ 
rushes  commonly  growing  in  such  a  situation.  The  word  occurs  io 
1  Maccab.  ix.  42,  45 ;  also  in  Shakspeare,  Henry  VI.  Act.  1. 

635.  Jidtttt :  Scorched,  fiery. 

637-41.  An  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  incident  of  Lot  and  his  family 
being  conducted  by  the  angel  from  the  doomed  Sodom,  Gen.  xix.  15-26. 

643.  Flaming  brand:  Milton  had  called  it  a  sword  before,  XI.  120,  "and  of 
a  Bword  the  flame ;''^  and  XII.  633,  and  brand  here  does  not  signify  what  we 
commonly  mean  by  it,  but  a  sword^  as  it  is  used  in  the  Faery  Quet^n  of 

Spenser :  "  Which  steely  brand that  all  other  swords  excelled  ;"  and 

also  in  other  more  recent  authors.  Brando^  in  Italian,  signifies  a  sword:  so 
called,  as  Junius  thinks,  because  men  fought  with  burnt  stakes  and  firebrands 
before  arms  were  invented. — N. 

647.  Providence  their  guide:  As  Michael,  who  had  hitherto  conducted 
them  by  the  hand  was  departed  from  them,  they  had  no  guide  to  their  steps 
but  the  general  guidance  of  Providence  to  keep  them  safe  and  unhurt.— P. 
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ThroTigh  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

649.  Solitary  tray :  It  was  solitary,  not  in  regard  to  any  companiona  whom 
they  had  met  with  elsewhere,  but  because  they  were  here  to  meet  with  no 
object  of  any  kind  they  were  acquainted  with,  XI.  305  — P.  Or  it  was  sol- 
itary in  reference  to  the  companionship  of  Michael. 

647-49.  It  has  been  objected  to  these  lines,  that  they  end  the  poem  in  too 
sorrowful  a  manner,  and  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  otlier  passages  in 
this  Book,  which  describe  the  joy,  the  peace,  and  consolation  of  our  first 
parents.  But  these  emotions,  as  Dr.  Pierce  remarks,  are  represented  always 
as  arising  in  our  first  parents  from  a  view  of  some  future  good,  chiefly  of  the 
Messiah ;  while  the  thought  of  leaving  Paradise  was  always  a  Mrrowful 
one  to  them,  613,  6:i8,  645,  603.       • 

As  to  the  first-named  objection,  there  is,  says  Xewton,  no  more  necessity 
that  an  epic  poem  should  conclude  happily,  than  there  is  that  a  tragedy 
should  conclude  unhappily.  There  are  several  instances  of  a  tragedy  ending 
happily ;  and  with  as  good  reason,  an  epic  poem  may  terminate  fortunately 
or  unfortunately,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  recjuires ;  and  the  subject  of 
Paradise  Lost  plainly  requires  something  of  a  sorrowful  parting,  and  was  in- 
tended, no  doubt,  for  terror  as  well  as  pity — to  inspire  us  with  the  fear  of 
God,  as  well  as  with  commiseration  of  man. 

Ne^^'ton  further  calls  us  to  observe  the  beauty  of  the  numbers  in  these 
concluding  lines — the  heavy  dragging  of  the  first  line,  which  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced but  slowly,  and  with  several  pauses : 

'*  Th«>y  I  hand  in  hand,  |  with  wand'ring  itopi,  |  and  ilow,"  | 

and  then  the  quicker  flow  of  the  last  line,  with  only  the  usual  pause  in  the 
middle.  As  if  our  first  parents  had  moved  heavily  at  first,  being  loath  to 
leave  their  delightful  Paradise;  and  afterwards  mended  their  pace,  when 
they  were  at  a  little  distance.  At  least  this  is  the  idea  which  the  numbers 
convey.  The  varying  of  the  pauses,  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all  versification, 
in  all  languages.  It  is  this  chiefly  which  makes  VirgiPs  verse  better  than 
Ovid's,  and  Milton's  superior  to  that  of  any  other  English  poet ;  and  it  is  for 
want  of  this  chiefly  that  the  French  heroic  verse  can  never  come  up  to  the 
English.  There  can  be  no  good  poetry  without  music,  and  there  can  be  no 
music  without  variety. 
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Ko  jort  heroic  poem  ever  wig,  or  can  be  made,  whence  aoe  great  mortl 
not  be  dedoeed.  That  which  reigns  in  Milton  is  the  most  general  and 
t  uefiil  that  can  be  imagined.  It  ia,  in  short,  thii :  that  obfj>i£!(ce  to 
WILL  or  God  makes  xe^  happt.  a^d  that  nisoBEmEixcE  maees 
TSCH  xisEKABLE  This  IS  obviouslj  the  moral  of  the  principal  story 
which  tunj  upar.  Ai^am  and  Eve.  who  continued  in  Paradise  while  they 
kept  •:.»■  c.'»n-.n;ai..i  That  waj*  given  them,  and  were  driven  out  of  it  as  soon 
as  t!.t:-y  :ran*grts**-3.  This  is  likewise  the  moral  of  the  principal  epiKxie, 
whi«.L  fhows  us  buw  au  innumerable  multitude  of  angels  fell  by  their 
diK-^*^^li*-^'*e. 

B^'j.it-*  this  great  moral,  which  may  he  regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  story. 
there  i*  an  ii.finiTy  of  unHer-morals.  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  several 
parts  «f  the  poen;.  ren<lering  this  work  more  useful  and  instructive  than  any 
other  poem  in  any  language. — A. 


Througho'it  the  whole  poem  the  author  discovers  himself  to  have  been  a 
most  critical  reader,  and  a  most  jiassionate  admirer,  of  holy  Scripture.  He 
it  itvJ(btfd  to  Scripture  infinitely  mnre  than  to  Homer  and  VirgiL  and  all 
other  Utffks  irhatnrer.  Not  only  his  principal  storj',  but  all  his  episodes  are 
founded  on  Scripture.  The  Scripture  has  not  only  furnished  him  with  the 
noble>t  hints,  raised  his  thoughts,  and  fired  his  imagination,  but  has  alH> 
ver}'  much  enriched  his  language,  given  a  certain  solemnity  and  majesty  to 
his  diction,  and  suppli«Ml  hini  with  many  of  liis  choicest,  happiest  expres- 
sions. I^t  men,  therefore,  learn  from  this  instance  to  reverence  those  sacred 
writings.  If  any  rnan  can  pretend  to  deride  or  despise  them,  it  must  be  said 
of  him  at  least,  that  he  has  a  taste  and  genius  the  most  different  from  Mil- 
ton's that  can  lx»  imagined.  \Vho<'ver  has  any  tnie  taste  and  genius,  w^e  are 
confi(l»Mit,  will  esteem  tins  p<iem  the  l>est  of  motlern  productions,  and  the 
Scri|)tures  the  l>eKl  of  all  ancient  ones. N. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MILTON  A  GREAT  EPIC  ITSELF. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  what  was  even  finer  than  Milton's  tram- 
cendent  genius — his  character.  His  life  was  a  great  epic  itself.  BjrroD's 
life  was  a  tragic  comedy ;  Sheridan's  was  a  brilliant  farce ;  Shelley's  was  a 
wild,  mad,  stormy  tragedy ;  Keats'  life  was  a  sad,  brief,  beautiful  lyric ; 
Moore's  has  been  a  love  song ;  Coleridge's  was  a  ^  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ;"  Schiller's  was  a  harsh,  difficult,  wailing,  but  ultimately  victorious 
war  ode,  like  one  of  Pindar^s ;  Goethe's  was  a  brilliant,  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic, but  finished  novel;  Tasso's  was  an  elegy;  but  Milton,  and  Milton 
alone,  acted  as  well  as  wrote  an  epic  complete  in  all  its  parts — high,  grave, 
sustained,  majestic.  His  life  was  a  self-denied  life.  "Susceptible,"  says 
one,  "  as  Burke,  to  the  attractions  of  historical  prescription,  of  royalty,  of 
chivalry,  of  an  ancient  church,  installed  in  cathedrals  and  illustrated  by  old 
martyrdoms,  he  threw  himself,  the  flower  of  elegance,  on  the  side  of  the 
reeking  conventicle — ^the  side  of  humanity,  unlearned  and  unadorned."  It 
was  a  life  of  labour  and  toil ;  labour  and  toil  unrewarded,  save  by  the  secret 
sunshine  of  his  own  breast,  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  divine  approba- 
tion, and  hearing  from  afar  the  voice  of  universal  future  fame. 

It  was  a  life  of  purity.  Even  in  his  youth,  and  in  the  countries  of  the 
south,  he  seems  to  have  remained  unsullied.  Although  no  anchorite,  he  was 
temperate.  Rapid  in  his  meals,  he  was  never  weary  of  the  refreshment  of 
music ;  his  favourite  instrument,  as  might  have  been  expected,  being  the 
organ.  It  was  a  life  not  perfect ;  there  were  spots  on  his  fame— acerbities 
of  temper,  harshness  of  language,  peculiarities  of  opinion,  which  proved  him 
human,  and  grappled  him  with  difficulty  to  earth,  like  a  vast  balloon  ere  it 
takes  its  flight  upward. 

It  was  the  life  of  a  patriot,  *'  faithful  found  among  the  faithless,  &ithfiii 
only  he ;"  and  Abdiel,  that  dreadless  angel,  is  just  Milton  transferred  to  the 
skies.  It  was,  above  all,  the  life  of  a  Christian ;  it  was  the  life  of  prayer, 
of  faith,  of  meek  dependence,  of  perpetual  communing  with  Heaven. 

Thus  faintly  have  we  pictured  John  Milton.  Forgive  us,  mighty  shade  1 
wherever  thou  art,  mingling  in  whatever  choir  of  adoring  spirits,  or  engaged 
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ihoae  *  niilioris  of  ft|«ritial  ocstaiet  th«t  wmlk  the  euth  :** — forgive 
■i  tbe  itebtcficai^  ibr  th«  fftke  of  tbe  tinmitr  of  the  oderin^  ukI  reject  it 
■DC  from  tAAS  cioud  r*i  u>cer.*e  which,  vith  crJarpng  voiuine,  and  deepening 
fagnuioe,  ift  Mcendii^g  to  thy  name,  from  every  cuuniry.  and  in  ever}'  lan- 


lo  fine,  we  fell  not  our  mdert  to  iniitate  Mili<fi'»  eer Jus :  that  may  \x 

tw  high  a  thine  inr  them  :  but  to  imiuie  hi*  Mk — the  patriotism,  the  sin- 

cvity.  the  mai:Iir<e««.  the  punty.  and  the  piety  oi  his  character.     When  con- 

■dering  him.  arid  the  other  men  of  hi*  day.  we  are  tempt«^i  to  say.  "There 

were  giant*  in  tboie  days."  while  we  have  lalieo  on  th«^  da>-s  of  bttle  oifD: 

■aj,  to  cry  out  with  her  of  old.  ^  1  taw  gods  a»ceL^ir.c  trcnm  the  earth,  siod 

of  them  is  like  to  an  otd  OTon.  wktm  fan  is  nrtrtd  tnik  a  mmmiU."    lo 

days  of  rapid  and  univenal  charge,  what  need  dfT  a  spirit  so  pure,  so 

so  sincere,  ajbd  to  ^fltd  as  his !  aud  who  will  not  join  in  the  langiMff 

or  Wordsworth  * 

"  Milton  !  thon  ibooldst  b«  livioK  at  this  hour. 
England  bath  need  of  thee     She  is  a  fen 
Of  itagnnnt  vnun.    We  are  Mlfith  men. 
O,  nis«  at  up  !    Return  to  at  again. 


'-  Thy  soul  wat  like  a  itar:  and  dwelt  apart ; 
rure  aa  the  naked  heavenfl.  majettic.  free. 
So  didst  thou  travel  oo  life*  cummon  war, 
In  cheerful  godliness  ;   and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  iuelf  did  Uy." 

GlUFlLULM. 


STRICTURES  UPON  DR.  JOHXSOX^S  CRITICISM. 

Johnson's  criticisni,  inserted  in  his  '^  Life  of  Milton/'  is  so  mu'versally 
known,  that  I  shall  not  repeat  it  here ;  it  shows  the  critic  to  have  been  a 
master  of  langua^.  and  of  perspicuity,  and  method  of  ideas ;  it  has  not 
however,  the  sensibility,  the  grace,  and  the  nice  perceptions  of  Addition :  it 
is  analytical  and  dry.  As  it  does  not  illustrate  any  of  the  abstract  positions 
by  cited  instances,  it  requires  a  philosophical  mind  to  feel  its  full  force;  it 
has  wrapped  up  the  praises^  which  were  popularly  expressed  by  Addison,  in 
language  adapted  to  the  learned.  The  truth  is,  that  Johnson-s  head  was 
more  the  parent  of  that  panegyric  than  his  heart.  He  speaks  by  rule ;  and 
by  rule  he  is  forced  to  admire.  Rules  are  vain  to  which  the  heart  does  not 
■nent.  Many  of  the  attractions  of  Milton's  poem  are  not  at  all  indicated 
by  the  general  words  of  Johnson.  From  Addison^s  critique  we  can  learn 
distinctly  its  character  and  colours ;  we  can  be  taught  how  to  appreciate ; 
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and  can  judge  bythe  examples  produce^,  how  far  our  own  iTinptttuea  fo 
wilh  the  commentalor.  We  cannol  read,  therefore,  without  being  mtide 
converts,  where  the  comment  is  right.  It  is  not  only  in  the  grand  outline 
that  Milton'i  mighty  excellence  lies  :  it  is  in  Glling  up  all  the  parti  even  to 
the  least  mlnutic  The  images,  the  sentiments,  the  long  argumentative 
passages,  are  all  admirable,  taken  separately ;  Ihey  form  a  double  force,  at 
essential  parts  of  one  large  and  magnilicent  whole.  The  image*  are  of  two 
sorts,  inventive  and  reflective  ;  the  first  are,  of  course,  of  the  highest  order. 
If  OUT  conceptions  were  confined  to  what  reality  and  experience  have  im- 
presBed  upon  lu,  our  minds  would  be  narrow.and  our  raculliei  without  light. 
The  power  of  inventive  imagination  approaches  to  something  above  ha- 
manily  :  it  makes  us  participant  of  other  worlds  and  other  slates  of  being. 
Still  mere  invention  is  nothing,  unless  its  quality  be  high  and  beautitul. 
Shakspeare's  invention  tt-aa  in  the  most  eminent  degree  rich :  but  still  it  wu 
mere  human  invention.  The  invention  of  the  chaiacler  of  Satan,  and  of 
the  good  and  bad  angels,  and  of  the  seats  of  blit^  and  of  Pandemonium,  aixl 
of  Cliaos.  and  of  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  of  Sin  and  Death,  and  other  super- 
natural  agencies,  is  uni[ue$tit>nably  of  a  far  laRier  and  more  astonishin{i 

Though  the  arts  of  compositions,  carried  one  step  beyond  the  point  whirh 
brings  out  the  thought  most  clearly  and  forcibly,  do  harm  rather  than  good, 
yet  up  to  this  point  they  are  of  course  great  aids ;  and  all  Iheee  Milton  pos- 
sessed in  the  utmost  perfection:  all  the  streiiglli  of  language,  all  its  tuui, 
breaks,  and  varieties — all  iLs  Hows  and  harmonies,  and  all  its  lesjued  allu- 
sions, were  bis.  In  Pope  there  is  a  monotony  and  technical  inelliflueiice  : 
in  Milton  there  is  strength  with  harmony,  and  simplicity  with  elevation. 
He  is  never  stilted,  never  gilded  wilh  lii^el,  never  more  cramped  than  if  he 
were  writing  in  prose ;  and,  while  he  has  all  the  elevation,  he  has  all  the 
freedom  of  unshackled  language.  To  render  metre  during  a  long  poem  un- 
fatiguing,  there  must  be  an  infinite  diversity  of  combinations  of  sound  and 
position  of  words,  which  no  F.ngliiih  bard  but  Milton  has  reached.  John- 
son, assuming  that  the  English  heroic  line  ought  to  consist  of  iambrics,  has 
tried  it  by  false  tests:  it  admitK  as  many  varied  feet  as  the  Odes  of  Horace; 
and  so  scanned,  all  Milton's  lines  are  accented  right. 

If  we  consider  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  with  respect  to  instruction,  Uii  Iki 
deepril  tmd  Ike  iciuir  rf  all  the  vniiupirni  pormt  vihkh  atrt  nrtr  arUltn;  and 
what  poem  can  do  good  which  does  not  satisfy  the  understanding?  Of  al- 
moot  all  olher  poems  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  intended  more  for  delight 
than  itwtruclion  ;  and  instruction  in  poetry  will  not  do  without  delight;  yet 
when  to  the  highest  delight  is  added  the  most  profound  instruction,  what 
fame  can  equal  the  value  of  the  composition  ?  Such,  unquestionably,  is  the 
compound  merit  of  the  ^*  Paradise  Lost.''  It  is  a  duty  imperative  on  him 
who  has  an  intellect  capable  of  receiving  this  instruction,  not  to  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  it:  in  him  who  understands  the  English  language,  the  Delect 
to  study  this  poem  is  the  neglect  of  a  positive  duty  :  here  >■  to  be  tbuid  in 
combination  what  can  be  learned  no  when  else. 
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Befim  such  a  perfonnance  all  technical  beauties  sink  to  nothing.  The 
question  is :  Are  the  ideas  mighty,  and  just  and  authorized  ?  and  are  they 
adequately  expressed  ?  If  this  is  admitted,  then  ought  not  every  one  to  read 
this  poem  next  to  the  Bible  ?  So  thought  Bishop  Newton.  But  Johnson 
has  the  effiontery  to  assert,  that  though  it  may  be  read  as  a  duty,  it  can  give 
no  pleasure ;  for  this  Newton  seems  to  have  pronounced  by  anticipation  the 
itigma  due  to  him.  Is  any  intellectual  delight  equal  to  that  which  a  high 
and  sensitive  mind  derives  from  the  perusal  of  innumerable  passages  in 
every  Book  of  his  inimitable  work  of  poetical  fiction  ?  The  very  story 
never  relaxes :  it  is  thick- wove  with  incident,  as  well  as  sentiment,  and  ax- 
gomentative  grandeur. — Sir  £.  Brtdoes. 
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